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Evidence taken by the Factory Labour Commission 1907-08. 


AHMEDABAD. 


Witness No. 1. 

Mr. IF. Doderet, I.G.S., District Magistrate ot Ahmedabad. 

I do not consider it necessary that the honrs of adult males should he limited, nor have I Mr. Dodoret. 
noticed that the physique of such workers has been affected by long hours. I will amplify this 
and other matters in my oral evidence. No actual case of the illegal employment of persons between 
the ages of 12 and 14 has come to my notice, hut I suspect that they occur to some extent. I 
have not noticed physical deterioration in children of this age. I do not think there is any 
necessity for the creation by law of a special class of “ young persons I am in favour of a 
special register of all workers under the age of 16 being maintained, in order to facilitate 
enquiries ns to the physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full time, l’he employment of 
women at night should ho prohibited, unless they aie widows or unmanned girls. The minimum 
age, for childien need not be raised. No Civil Surgeon should certify a child, whatever his or her 
age, if he considers that he or she is physically nnfit to work in a mill. Before half-timers are 
allowed to work full time, certificates of age and physical fitness should be required. Children 
should only be employed in regular sets ; this should be laid down by law. Factory -owners should 
not be required to provide education for their half-time employes at their own expense. A rule 
should bo made, excluding non-working children from the inside of factories altogether An 
attempt might be made to fix a standard of purity for air, but it would bo as well to prescribe that 
in the case of newly erected factories, no work shall commence until the means of ventilation are 
passed as approved by the Government Inspector. The standard of latrine accommodation should 
be raised to one seat for every 25 workers, and the provision of separate urinal accommodation 
should be insisted on. It should be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall be hung so as 
to open leadily from the inside outwards, in case of fire. I do not consider that fnrther precautions 
for fencing machinery are necessary. Arrangements should be made to secure uniformity in the 
administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors of factories are 
not necessary at present in Ahraedabad. 

Mr. Doderet stated that he had been for five years in Ahmedabad, and hnd frequently inspected Oral evidenct. 
the mills. In 190:1 he inspected 28 mills, in 1904, 25, and in 1905, 28 mills. There were 35 mills 
in 1905, and now there were 45, of which number 2, he thought, were lighted by electricity. The 
geneial hours of work were, in the cold weather, from 7 a.m. to 5-30 or 6 p.m. ; in the hot weather 
from 5-30 A.m. to 7-30 P.51, and in the rains from 6 a.m. to 7 F. M. He did not consider the hot- 
weather hours unduly long, and did not think they were a strain on the work-people. In his opinion 
the hours of mill-hands compared favourably with those of work-people in outside employments. 

Mill labour was drawn from the waghris, holis, pardesis and dhers. The dwelling-houses of 
these classes were dose and confined, and if they compared the atmosphere of the mill with the 
atmosphere of these houses there would not he very much difference. Most of the Ahmedabad 
mills, too, were situated in open ground, and had plenty of space. Many of the mills, however, 
had been erected in recent years, and were built on modern lines. Speaking generally, the 
operatives lived in the vicinity of the mills. They had 8-1 hours at home, and he considered this 
time enough, allowing for the classes from which they were taken, and what the people of their 
class did in other walks of life. If one allowed from seven to eight hours for sleep there was 
not much time left for other purposes, but cultivators worked equally long hours. There was 
further a great deal of labour in connection with the mills, and it was a very common sight in 
the hot weather to see people pulling heavy hand-carts all day long. He considered this harder 
work than that in the mills. Cultivators in the fields sometimes slept from 12 to 2 p.m., but owing 
to the scarcity of labour their long hours were continuous from day to day. With regard to 
mill-hands they might work 14 hours a day in the hot weather according to the clock, but that 
did not mean continuous work. It included half an hour allowed by law, and the frequent 
opportunities of going outside the mill. Witness thought there should be no restriction of adult 
male labour, because there was no restriction of such labour in other walks of life, and he did not 
think that the conditions of mill labour differed from the conditions of other employments. In 
his opinion the opeiatives cotild take care of themselves, and in Ahmedabad they were more 
or loss masters of the situation. Since the famine in that district there had been a great scarcity 
of labour. Ten new mills had also been erected. The scarcity of labour applied equally to 
agriculture and mills. Strikes very often occurred to obtain higher wages, and the owners had 
to give in, otherwise other mills would snap the men up. Witness had not heard of the operatives 
of two mills combining in a strike. When the operatives left off work at night their demeanour 
was cheerful, and they did not look as if they had been fatigued. He had observod the men when 
.leaving the mills frequently in the hot weather. WitnesB did not think it would be advisable to start 
earlier in the day in the hot weather in order to give the men a longer rest in the middle of the day. 

There wouldbe no particular objection if the rest were made one hour about noon, but too long arest 
would mean a loss to the mill. Assuming that a 12 hours’ day was fixed, he agreed that the best way 
to utilise the surplus hours in the hot weather and rains would be by having a long interval in the 
raiddle of the day, but he did not for one moment support the proposed 12 hours’ day. The reason 
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for the strikes was purely the wages question. Witness did not think that there was much difference 
between the huts, and the conditions of life generally, in the congested areas of the agricultural 
districts, and in the Ahmedabad mill districts. He thought that the mills were fairly u ell venti- 
lated. The average working day at present might ho 14 or 14£ hours, and he would not restrict 
working hoars — even overtime hours. He considered the matter to he a question of contract. 
The operatives did not need to he protected against thomselveB, and thoy obtained plenty of 
holidays. If one visited the mills he saw that the men employed wore generally men in tho prime 
of life, and witness thought that the operatives left mill labour about tho age9 of 40 to 45. At 
that age their labour became of no use to the mill, and in the ordinary course of things they 
would leave the work before it became too arduous. It was also possible that thoy had 
saved money. The result of witness’ observations, extending over a period of Gvo years, was that 
the condition of the workers in the mills did not deteriorate on account of the hours thoy worked. 
Agricultural labourers had come into the city to work in the mills not only during famines, but 
also in times of plenty. Tho supply of agricultural labourers was deficient now in normal 
times. Witness did not think a class of “ young persons ” was required if they had physical 
examination of children befoie they commenced to work as half-timers, and if they adopted also 
the other suggestion to have another examination at 14 before thoy passed oat as adults. Ho 
strongly advocated physical examination for children. Occasionally he had seen physically unfit 
children in the mills, and a physical test would also prevont diseased childron from entering the 
mills. He jhad seen children working who had been certified as “ between, the ages of nine and. 
fourteen," and who certainly looked under nine years of ago. Witness considered the minimum 
age of nine for children suitable. Concerning education, Mr. Doderet did not think that tho 
class from which these people came received, generally speaking, education, and there was no 
particular reason why mill-owners should be forced to provide it. To him thero seemed no point 

in giving education to children who were going to work all their lives in a mill, and there was 
further the real and serious danger of the children being employed in the mill when nominally 
they should be at sohool. The rule of excluding non-working children with mothers should bo 
made strict, with the exception of children in arms. Witness’ general opinion was that tho mills 
had arrangements for ventilation, but did not use them, and he was of opinion that proper 
ventilation should be insisted upon He thought that the employment of females at night, except 
°? r U . os ° , w h° hnd no children to look after at home, should be prohibited in mills, but not L 
ginnmg factories; and supposing the hours for adult males were fixed at 12, ho satv no reason 
why similar hours should not be fixed for females. The latrine accommodation at piesent was not 

e ::AJ he £z fonIed r c ?^ o \ nd — • bnt * ™ z £ t K aiMS 

movidKor W Thtv 7 a d °- ° P T 0n T pe °. ti0n of the Ahmedabad mills was not sufficiently 

t t They had m theory two factory inspectors, but in reality they had onlv one 

Who’i ,7f le Ins !’ eofc ° ra were Mr, Chambers, a tochnical inspector, and the Citf Magfstrato 

who had to visit 10 out of the 43 mills. He was of opinion that it would bo dosir?blo to Wo 


Witness No. 2. 

Major Jackson, I. M. S., GiUl Surgeon of Ahmedabad. 

relative healthiness of ^ ^ . canuot ' S ^PP 1 7 any statistics showing the 

Ahmedabad they do not seem to suffer to'm* mil f 10 f = Quora P°pnlation of tho sarao class. In 
general ob^mkn, I 0 ^?odSS b ^m£? B “l*? 0 "' . 0r . from an I specific disease From 
the same class. In determining J the £f t mohS"' 1 ? “ b< ?°T * bat of tho rural population rf 
other signs of development. ThT’denti t on l Cntenon ’? ** state of dentition, and the 

the existing laws regarding the employment nf canllot be rebed on - * d ° not think that 

lean give no statfsticaAasis to? my opinion^ fc Z°~ Z ctmsider oble extent! 

time medical inspectors. The standawtovt^titm ’ * am n °J la ^ avour °f the appointment of wholo- 
every 25 worlcem, and in cS wJf ttZnTTZ^T shoald bo ra ^ d to one selt fm 

hnnr td l 0n ' 1 Ca 'J nt)t sa ? '"'Aether the physique of theZnrk ^] 01 °i? n b ® ^ ,aTI S ed for i it should bo 
nouVR, Lac consider rhat the hnnra 3 ZJL ul f. ? rs las ^ een affected by worldne* lo^o- 

arranged for in any of the various , b ° limiiod to hours a day ThTs could b? 

been physical deterioration on awoSt'fHha 1" 1 cannot say whether there has 

frilw, 01 ° P; M i0n tbat a11 childrea 14 m not fTto* W X dnl !f of , lmrQntm '° V erao ™> but I am 
tlitrl a uiedioal certificate Until b afc , once fl ' om half-timers to 

intermediate class who should not he emn oved a toll T ° f 16 reached > 1 would «cemmend an 
any case, the special register proposed of 3T-LT f l ‘^ me , r£ ! without a medical certificate In 
teent of women at night shonH S i a11 W under 16 should be maintained The emnlny 
mmimurn ug e for working child,!? it J?" lubltod - ? ia difficult to re^y regarding 5 Z' 
The lf tbe a ° e were raised it would mean to T' 6 ' v °uld certainly say the age should be raised 

nitwi t? surgeon should hl7e nLT Vt^J^ ldTOn would not |et enough W 
m reJll V ihm tlie prescribed age, is obviously ? e “P lo yraent of a delicatefhild who 

Set8 J C 4t StSi SL °S ea “ be > employ^ Sj 

non-working ^ cinc ^ m half-timers. A rule should “n ° r °\° Go ^nument, 

■ h "" u T S2S& 

■ others or others accompanied by each 
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children in such parte. An attempt should bo made, in the manner suggested in the question, to ^3°* 
fix a standard of purity for air in factories, so also for moisture, and for the purity of the -water 
used for humidifying. The standard of latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for every 
25 workers, and separate urinals should ha provided. Judging from the number of accident cases 
coming from factories, better provision for the fencing of machinery appears to be required. I 
think that uniformity in the working of the Act should be seonred, if possible. All factory doors 
should be made to open outwards, folding back against tho walls, so as to leave the side passages 
unobstructed. Nearly every mill that I am acquainted with requires a properly constructed 
' approach road, and similarly a road, round the mill, and roads between different buildings. Millowners 
do not seem to think that such conveniences as roads are necessary. The consequence is that the 
amount of dust in mill compounds in the dry weather from the want of properly metalled roads is 
enormous, and the discomfort to operatives walking through snch compounds during the monsoon ' 
months must bo considerable. I would recommend that in all factory compounds a sufficient 
number of properly metalled roads be made compulsory, and further that the oiling of suoh roads 
be made compulsory so as to lessen the dust as much as possible. T am of opinion that before a 
factory is built, plans of the same should be submitted to and approved by some authority. This 
would obviate the building of badly ventilated factories. I would suggest the Collector, in consult- 
ation with the factory inspector and joint inspector, as the authority by whom plans should ho 
passed. The flooring of factories leaves much to be desired. Some of the newer factories have fairly 
good floors, but in every case good sanitary floors should be insisted on. 

Witness stated that he had been in Ahmedabad since April last. He had previously had some Oral eviitnct. 
experience of factories in Sind, He had inspected most of the factories in Ahmedabad, and in his 
opinion the operatives were not so robust as the rural population of that district. He had seen a 
few cases of phthisis among operatives employed in the mills, but the number waB not out of propor- 
tion to the cases occurring among men in other employments. The children aB a rule were equal 
to doing half-time work, though occasionally a child within the age limits was found who was per- 
haps unfit for even half-time work. He thought that a child of 16 should not he put on full-time 
without a certificate of fitness. Personally he had seen children of over 14 working as children, 
but in times of prosperity such children would have to do an adult’s work. He considered that 10- 
actual working hours was sufficient for a day’s work. This he would attain by making the mill 
hours 1 2, with a mid- day interval of an hour, the remaining half hour to he made up of 
shorter intervals in tho fore and after noons, say two intervals of a quarter of an hour each. 

For the age test ho would suggest attention to teeth and development combined. The dentition 
test would not do alono. Children evidently unfit to work should be prohibited fiom so doing, and 
tbe medical officer should havo power to reject a child on account .of incapacity. If such children 
were employed outside, in open air employment, it would be better than working in the mills. He 
did not think there was much impersonation of children at Ahmedabad. Tho medical officer should 
check identification marks, if he did not write or enter them in his own hand. Witness did not see 
what benefit would come from a special medical inspecting officer, though itr might be better to have 
an officer who could carry his complaints diiect to Government. At present complaints went to 
the Collector, who acted, npon them, and witness knew of no cases where the orders had not been 
carried out. A full-time medical inspector, if not overworked, would acquire somo useful informa- 
tion. Some of the latrines were not very good, bnt he would not describe thorn as very' dirty. Ho 
thought tho accommodation should bo about one seat for every 25 workers, or at least one seat for 
some number between 25 and 50. Witness did not think that the average youth of from 14 to 16 
was fit to work 12 hours a day. Such houis were too long. He might work three-quarters of the 
full time, say about 9 ..hours. Ho advocated raising the minimum age for children from 9 to 10, 
or even 11. He did not think snch children would get anything else to do, if not admitted to mills 
till they were 10 or 11, and it was quite possible they would not get enough to eat if they were not 
n the factory. Children came for examination on two days in the week, or oftener, and the medical 
officer must be in the town for two or three days in the week to certify ages. A general medical 
inspecting officer could not attend to that work. Witness did all the certifying in Ahmedabad. 

He thought it better not to specify the nearest definite age in the age certificate, but to leave the 
wording as at present — “over 9 and under 14. ” He did not consider any particular part of a 
mill more unhealthy than another, and he saw no objection to children with mothers going into the 
rooms so long as they did not go near the machinery. Having due regard to the fact that the age for 
children was raised in 1891 from 7 to 9 years, be was still in favour of raising it by another year. 

He bad no definite information regarding tbe average weight of adults in the Presidency. He 
adhered to his opinion that a child should not be employed in a mill at 9 years of ago, even 
though the work was light. He did not mean to say that all children who came at 9 were unfit to 
work. The weaklings were only 1 or 2 per cent. Ho admitted that if the children were not in the 
mills they might not be able to eam enough to feed themselves properly. 


Witness No. 3. 

il/r, Shorroch, of the Shonoch Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ld., Ahmedabad. 

The working hours of adult males should he limited ; they should work from 6 a.h. to 6 p.m., 
with half au hour off between noon and 2 p.m. The engine should he stopped then. This should » nmn cv '' ltnce - 
apply to all mills. To my knowledge there has been no physical deterioration requiring the crea- 
tion by law of a special class of workers intermediate between tbe half-timer and the adult, and 

corresponding to “ young persons ” under tho English Act. No change in the present system is 
required. I do not think it desirable that a special register of all workers under the age of 16 
should ho maintained in order to facilitato inqniries as to the physical fitness of tho youngest adults 
to work full-time. The employment of women at night should bo prohibited. The minimum ago 
at which children are allowed to work in factories should not ho raised beyond 9. .Certificates , 

of both ago and nhysical fitness should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. 

No suoh certificates should ho required before children who have worked half-time are allowed to v. 

work full- tim e as adults. It should he prescribed by law that children shall not be employed 
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Mr.t Mongaldas 
Parekh. 
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R-rcfmt in regular Bets Factory owners should bo obliged to provide olpmentary education at their 
owaSenSr children working in their factories. A rale should he made prohibiting non-work- 
ing young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts ttemptTlwnld 1m 

the health of the woikera. A standard of purity shonld be fixed for the water used foi humidifying 
rrarnoses The standard of latrine accommodation should he raised to one scat for every -o or ' , 

and P the provision of separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted on. It should bo presori 
that all P doors of working rooms shall be hung so ns to opon readily from the msido outwards, in 
case of fire. No farther precautions for fencing machinery aro necessary. Arrangements sho 
bo made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. F ull-ti ° 
medical inspectors of factories are not necessary. I can givo no statistics showing the effect of 
working days of varying length on the production of the mill. _ Tho question oi allowm" half- 
timers to work in the mill for a short period prior to tho examination for ago and physical fitness 
deDends on the district where the mill is situated. I do not npprovo tho suggestion to have factory 
inspectors obtained from the United Kingdom, or trained thoro. Provisions of an elastic character 
are not required in any new factory law for India. 

UoTF.— Mr Shorrooh did nut attend to giro oral evidence. 


WlTKESS No. 4. 

Mr. Mangaldas G. Tnrchh, Ahnedalad. 

I represent the Aryodaya and Rajnngnr Spinning and Weaving Companies, tho Bharatkhand 
Textile Manufacturing Company, the Victoria Mills, Bombay, a press and ginning factory at 
V i ram gam, a ginning factory at Mehsann, and iv press at Kalol. The mills employ — 

Bhamtlchanci Mill. 

Arjro-liiya Mill. 

Rnjnagar Mill, 

Victoria. M«ll. 

121 lionrs ; but for 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

193 

EG 

100 

1,243 

80 

200 

G37 

43 

91 

635 

373 

93 


than 


tho 

liilo 


It would he difficult to say how often the mills work for longer 

Aryodaya mill, whete the hours aro from sunrise to snnsot, tho average is about 12 hours, w 
for the Ltajrnigar mill, where there is an electric light installation, tho hours arc about ono Iionr 
longer. Statements showing tho hours of working for that mill aro appended. Tho working 
hours of adult males should not bo limited. They never work themselves to fatigue point, and 
rest frequently dming working hours. Their hours aro not really long, nor has their physiqno 
been affected. If the hours are to be limited, tho working day might ho fixed at 13 hours, from 
6 a.m. to 7 p.ji., with half an hour stoppage of the engino beta eon noon and 2 p.a. It would bo 
preferable, if hours are to be limited, to fix the maximum, leaving it to each omployor to fix the 
time for beginning and ending work himself. The variations in tho length’ of the days will in a 
gre.it measure determine when a factory shall commence and cease work. No limit oF honrs slionld 
in any case be fixed for ginning factories or presses. It is not necessary to have a class of young 
persons in India, or to maintain a rogister of all workora under 16. In many cases tho proportion 
of women and half-timers might determine the hoars during which tho machinery wonld run. If 
employers could get enough male adults, they would then work tho mills solely with thorn. Tho 
number of persons who wonld probably ho clas-ed as young porsons varies, say 100 in tho Aryodaya 
mill and SO m the Rajnagur mill. The maintenance of tho register suggested would canso a good 
deal of work and lead to trouble and confusion. The employment of women at night should bo pro- 
hibited, but ginning mills and presses should bo exempt. Tbo minimum ago for childron should not 
be increased. Certificates of age should be obtained within a fortnight or a month after beginning 
work, and medical officeis should visit tho mills once a fortnight or month for this purpose. 
Certificates of physical fitness are not necessary ; no one wonld employ a child unfit for w ork. 
It is not necessary to examine a half-timer before allowing him or her to work ns an adult, ns tho 
ago can be calculated from the date of the half-time certificate, provided it is mentioned’ there. 
It is not necessary to prescribe that children must bo employed ingegular fixed sots only, beennso 
employers never have regular sets of half-timeis in their factories if they omploy child labour 
throughout the day. The provision of elementary edncation for children in factories is definable, 
but should not be compulsory. It wonld be very harsh to prohibit tho bringing iu of non-working 
young children to factories. Many poor women are obliged to take their young children with them 
to the factory, having no means to provide for them otherwise while they are at work. Factory 
owners should endeavour, where possible, to prevent women from bringing their childron with 
them to the mill. It _ v ould hardly be possible to fix uniform standards for air and humidity for 
so vast a country as India, thefclimatio conditions being so diverse. It is to the interest of mill- 
owners to use pure water for their humidifying purposes in order that undue deterioration of their 
humidifying plant may be avoided. A law is not necessary to enforce this. In Alimednbad the 
water is pure, being municipal water. It is not necessary to raise the standard of latrine accommo- 
dation, but millowners should be advised to have separate urinals, as this is to their own inteiest. 
New mills should have doors opening outwards, nnd thiB might be prescribed for mills now 
working, where possible. No further precautions for fencing machinery arc required, because the 
actory inspectors see that all dangerous machinery is fenced. Arrangements should be made to 

of S ^ ? the Acfc t}ir onghout India. Full-time medical inspectors 

of factories are not required. Inspectors from the United Kingdom, or trained there aro not 

Government w 9 P, 163 ® 13 * avr 18 quite stringent enough, and it should be made more elastic. If the 
onnhtTot to U 9 s pa ?£ lftw restricting _the hours of work for labourers in factories (which 
thfhonrs of work tfhl 7 ■ ^ ^ of *« Government 

xrith the eTrir p f classes in facto ™ 8 ("*** I believe is not simply 

with the idea of duty towards them) they should look to their needs as well, because, when these 
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labourers are ignorant in one sense, they vrill also be so in the other sense, ns to their doty, for the M r . iiang&ldas G. 
eitnplo reason that they don’t -work because they are made to vrork, and therefore if the hours of Patekh. 

■work are restricted they will go on working as they are . at present doing, and as most of tho 
factories pay on the piece-work system, their earnings will he less. They will also leave their work 
less fatigued and tired, and that too some time during daylight, and what will be the result ? They 
■will either indulge in liquor, or in gambling and kindred vices, which means they will lose their 
money and injure their health, and thus they will he double losers, nay mote than double losers, 

"for such habits will make them negligent in their work, and irregular attendera. Further, as 
payments of wages in factories are made after a month or a fortnight, those who will have the 
misfortune to be carried away by indulgence in vice will he short of money for necessaries, and will 
he obliged to borrow from unfeeling money-lenders, who not only charge very high interest, but 
also demand personal security in come shape or other for the money lent, all of which will not lead 
do any good results to the labourers, as the G ovemment and some of my friends might be led to 
think, but it will be a source of revenue to the Government in some shape or other. If a law was 
to bo parsed that mills should not work for moie than 12 to 13 horns a day, there should also be a 
law by which the employers can prevent the labourers going out of the mills and leaving their 
work so often and for so long a time as they are at present doing. If Government were so good 
-as not to pass a law stopping the mills for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m., it would bo 
to the interest of both parties concerned to stop the mills twice or thrice a day for a recess of more 
than 20 minutes, provided no workman is allowed to leave his work during working hours, except 
for urgent hueiness ; but I have no objection in the interest of the labourers if a law were to bo 
passed that mills should not he worked for more than six hours actual work at a time, and that 
recess time should not he less than 30 minutes a day. There is no legislation in any country 
restricting the hours of adult labour ; what there is in England is the result of trade-unions and 
not of legislation. It is much less needed in this country, as the workers here are far better off 
in the mills, where the atmosphere is purer . than in their homes, and better than in the places 
where ordinary adults work outside, such as tailors, shoe-makers, blacksmiths, carpenters, brick- 
layers and many others. As long as legislation does not restrict the labour of these men, I fail to 
-see why there shonld he legislation for those who work in mills, more especially as these mills 
-are frequently visited by inspectors who see that all precautions are taken as to the snpply of pure 
water, good ventilation, and clean privies, and where there is no damp and effluvia. If the mills 
were to work by electric light up to 8 p.m. as is done in many Bombay mills and only a few in 
Ahroedabad, the labourers would have full time for rest and meals after going to their homes, and 
besides it can ho shown that though the mills were to work 14 hours a day, only about 9 hours’ 
work is really done as the following figures will show : — 

Spinning There is a process in the spinning department of mills known as "doffing,"’ that is, removing foil 
ipitns from tpindles and replacing them with empty ones. 

Counts 21* 

12 frames to a set. 

8 doffs a day of It hours. 

31 minutes a doff 

Actual work for 5} hours. 

Counts 30* : — 

11 frames to a set. 

14 doff e a day of 14 hours. 

3J minutes a dofl. 

Actual work for 9 hoars. 

Weaving : — 

A-retago width of loom 40". 

' Calculated picks per minute 189. 

Loss 5 per cent, for slippage = 180. 

Calonlatod production of doth 30" x 9 yards 2y lbs. with 21* warp 30* weft and 80 per cent. Bize on wnrp, 48 reed 
and -!8pict ■= 87"5 yards a day of 14 hours. 

Loss 15 per cent, for re-shuttling, Ac. =744 yards. 

@ 9 yards a cut, say 8 25 cuts. 

@ 21 lbs. a cut ■= 20 02 lbs. 

Actual pr.iduction per loom— about 14 lbs. 

Loss 23"8 yards •= 6’02 lbs. — 4 hours 25 minutes. 


Average number of hours ivorhed from 1903 to 1907. 


Serial 

No. 

Month. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

i 

January . 




... 

11-1 

10-50 

13-40 

12-30 

2 

February . 




... 

11-10 

11-2) 

14-10 

11-40 

3 

March 




... 

11-25 

12-00 

14-00 

1140 

4 

April 




... 

1245 

1240 

12-50 

12-30 

5 

May 




13-10 

13'7 

13-5 

13-5 

12-50 

0 

June 




1323 

134 

13-20 

13-15 

14-10 

7 

July 




33-45 

1258 

13-00 

13-30 

14-25 

8 

Angus fc • 




12-00 

1249 

12-30 

12-30 

13-25 

9 

September 




11-40 

12-4 

12-10 

13-30 

13-25 

10 

October . 




11-3S 

11-34 

11-35 

12*40 

11-40 

11 

November 



* 

11-14 

1V1 

11*5 

13-00 

... 

)2 

December 




10-50 

I0'21 

13-30 

12-40 

~ 
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Number o£ days worked in 

caoh month from 1903 to 1907. 


Nnmh 

wit! 

or of days worked . 
olootrio light. 

Serial 

Ho. 

jjonthg. 

.1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1S07. 






27 

26 

27 

27 


26 

27 

1 

January « 




2-1 

24 

23 


25 

14 

25 

2 

Febraary 

Maiob • 




27 

26 


20 

• •• 

26 

25 

S 




25 

26 


1 

... 

April 

26 

26 

4 



**’ 


' 26 




5 

May 



26 

26 

27 

27 

... 

... 

... 

6 

JutlQ • 



26 

26 

26 

26 

25 

0— 

*" 

12 

7 

July 



27 

26 

26 

25 

27 

... 

5 

25 

8 

August 



26 

27 

26 

27 

26 


... 

21 

9 

September 



26 

25 

26 

25 

26 

... 

35 

22 

10 

October • 



26 

26 

25 

27 

27 


10 

7 

11 

November 

• 


25 

25 

25 

26. 

... 

... 

25 

... 

13 

December 



26 

26 

27 

27 

... 

27 

27 

... 








27 

154 

125 


Witness stated that he had had twelve years’ experience in tho industry. In his opinion tho 
scarcity of .labour was not very greatly felt, and the average skilfnlness of the hands was about 
the same as it was a few years bad:. Adult male labour was somewhat scarce, and consequently 
they employed children, who were very useful in various departments. In 1905 ho worked one of 
his mills for a few days by electric light. The hoars vero from 6 A.M. to 9 r.M., but the men aid 
not work that period continuously, and hence they were not exhausted. _ Instead of spending all 
the time at their work, they loitered in the compound, smoking, eating, and so on, for 2 to 
8 hours a day. Ho never received any complaints about tho men being exhausted. They wero 
paid oxtra for the overtime. When tho questions from the Commission wero received there was 
a general discussion among those interested in the industry. Ho one wanted legislation, bnt if 
it had to ho, then a certain number of hours shonld bo fixed per day. There might bo two arrange- 
ments. Those who had electric light should have a 12-hour day, and those who had no light 
shonld work from sunrise to sunset. Employers would not object to shorter hours if the employes 
were made to devote themselves properly to their work during working hours. If women wero 
allowed a 12-houus day, then tho labour difficulty would ho solved, to a certain extent. Children 
had to pay the four-anna examination fee for their certificates. Ho thought that tho Civil Surgeon 
should come to the mill for this purpose. In Bombay they called tho certifying surgeon to tho 
mill once a month. He had gins under his control, and except in tho busy season they did not 
work after 8 o’clock at night. Mill-hands had not yet saved sufficient money to enable them to 
retire to tbeir villages for tho remainder of their days ; tho industry was too young for that. The 
men bad never objected to work by electric light at night 


Witness Ho. 5. 

Air. Lalbhai Trilcamlal, of the New Alanchchoh Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, 

Ahmedabad. 

The working hours of adult males should be limited. If tho working hours aro fixed from 
sunrise to sunset, which would very nearly come to an average of 12 hours, that will bo suitable. 
The engine should stop for half an hour between noon and 2 p.ji. When the Bhift system is 
in force in a factory, the only restriction necessary is that no adult male shonld bo made to work 
for more thau 12 hours out of every 24 hours. It is not necessary to have a class’ of young 
persons, and it would only he a harden to have a special rogistcr of all workers under 16. Tho 
present system . is quite satisfactory. It is not necessary to prohibit women from working at 
night, if that timo comes with the permissible total working ’ hours. The minimum ago for 
children should not be raised. A certificate of age is sufficient ; certificates of physical fitness are 
not required. To prescribe such a test wonld prevent them from working altogether, in case 
they proved unfit, and thereby their maintenance wonld suffer. Another examination prior to 
full-time employment should not be required if the first certificate shows tho exact age of tho 
child. The law as it stands at present is quite sufficient in tho case of children, and requires no 
amendment. The provision of elementary education for children wonld lay an unnecessary 6train 
upon their brains, and would take away their dearly-earned time for recreation. It is quite 
impossible to separate young non-working children from their parents, even temporarily, and 
women generally work at the winding and reeling machines which aro not in any way dangerous. 
To prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories is impossible in India. Tho' 
residences of the operatives, and the atmosphere there, aro more insanitary than the factories in 
winch they work. If a standard of humidity is fixed snitablo to the Indian climate and if it 
proves satisfactory and works properly, we have no objection to its fixation. As municipal water 
is generally used by the factories, no standard of purity is necessary. The present standard of 
mmneaccommodairon IB sufficient, and separate urinals are generally provided. We do not see 
any advantage in hanging factory doors so as to open readily from the inside outwards. Ho 
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farther precautions for fencing machinery are necessary. It is impossible to secure uniformity . _ ... . 
in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors of TriVan&A 
factories are not necessary. The mill employs 315 men, 115 womon and 75 children. It 
commenced to work two years ago, and for 150 days in each year worked for more than 12| hours. 

The average daily number of hours comes to about 12. Certificates of physical fitness are not 
necessary. It should be permissible to employ a child for a fortnight prior to the production of 
an age certificate. If the principle that half-timers should not be allowed to work full time until 
certified as physically fit bo accepted, it will be very difficult to apply that principle in practice, 
because day by day tbe mill industry is increasing, and we find great difficulty in procuring work 
people ; while this is the case, if we are stricter in snch matters the industry will suffer and the 
work-people will be without any means of maintenance. No other kind of labour, less hard than 
mill labour, would be obtainable by tbom. Ginning factories should bo allowed to work even 
at night, i.e , for the whole 24 hours, with shifts, as the time for ginning cotton is very limited. 

Factory inspectors from England or inspectors trained there are not required.' - If the inspector 
be selected from the engineers or managers who have worked in the same districts where tho 
inspector is to be appointed, it will be more satisfactory than if men were obtained from tho 
United Kingdom. Inspectors should give at least three warnings before they pat the law into 
effect. The working hours of males and females should be made the same with the same intervals 
for rest. 

Witness stated that his Company had no electric light. They worked tho daylight houi’s, Q raI 
and the operatives ‘worked better, he found, in the short days. A. man could work well up to 
12 or 12; hoars,' after which his work would fall off. Witness did not approve of long hours. 

If an operative were strong he could work 13 to 13§ hours without injuring his constitution. 

He preferrrd to employ adults, and any vacancies were filled by half-timers. Go approved of 
the age certificate for children, but thought that the mill-owner should be permitted to employ 
the child for two weeks, before obtaining the certificate. This proposal would not lead to irregu- 
larities. Be disapproved of tho examination for physical fithess, but considered that an age 
certificate was necessary when a boy went from tho half-timer to the adult stage. If the Civil 
Surgeon gave the exact age in the first instance, however, there would be no need to re-examine the 
half-timer before passing him as an adult. If the boy looked big and strong it was toe custom 
to employ him as an adult without a certificate. Operatives earned good wages, but many were 
extravagant and spent a lot in drink. Electric light meant a groat deal of waste, and he would 
not run his mill by it After receiving the questims prepared by the Commission, the mill- 
owners of Ahmedabad had a discussion, and the general opinion was that it was neither advan- 
tageous nor advisable to have eleetrio light. Operatives worked better by daylight ; they com- 
plained of the ill-effects of eloctrio light on their eyes. The general opinion was in favour of 
working from sunrise to sunset, and if the fixed 12-hour day were introduced it would mean tho 
introduction of electric light into all mills. Such an installation wonld cost him from R3. 12,000 
to Rs. 15,000. In tho long hours the men become a little tired, bat there was more production. 

If the hours were equalised throughout the year, the owners wonld lose more through having 
to put in electric light than they would gain by the steadier work of the men. Definite hours, if 
fixed, for “young persons,” would determine tho working hours of the mill. Jobbers received 
a fixed monthly pay, and had to provide thoir owu labour. 


Witness No. 6. 

Mr. JF. Bouqhton Chambers, Acting 2nd In<pector of Factories, Ahmedabad. 

The working hours of adult males should not he limited, provided that intervals for rest are Mr chambers, 
allowed, and that a class of “ young persons ” ( whose working hours would he restricted ) is estab- TTHH»n evidence. 
Imbed. It isimprobable that the physique of workers (adult males) has been affected by long hours. 

I consider that the hours for continuous working, i.e., without ample time for food and rest, should 
he restricted. The engino should be stopped for 2 hours after eaoh 6 hours’ spell of continuous 
work in tho long days, and for 1 hour in the short days, after the first spell, but for 2 hours after any 
subsequent period of 6 hours. It is most probable that there has been physical deterioration when 
children between the ages of 12 and 14 , or perhaps np to a later age, have been worked 
as adults, and it would be advisable to create a class Corresponding to “ young porsons ” uudor 
the English Act. A register of workers under the age of 16 would be most valuable. Such a 
register should, however, he kept on an elaborate and comprehensive scale in the office of the local 
inspector, in large centres, and at a convenient place, such as the hospital or dispensary, in smaller 
ones. The employment of women at night should be unconditionally prohibited. I do not think 
the minimum age for working children should be raised. I consider it necessary that certificates 
of both age and physical fitness should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. 

If a class of “young persons” is not created, I am of opinion that no yoang person should bo 
permitted to work as au adult unless certificates of age and physical fitness are produced. It wonld 
ho better if “ regular sets” for working children were fixed and defined by law. As it is, in many 
mills the system readily lends itself to the “ time-cribbing abuse I do not think that factory 
owners should be compelled to provide elementary education, or be responsible for it in any way. It 
is imperative that a rule be made to prohibit children (who are non-workers from entering any part of 
a factory containing machinery driven by power. The prohibition could be enforced by making tbe 
hoad of the department, in which the offence occurred, tesponsible by a special clause in the Act. 

Samples of air should be taken under all existing conditions of a day’s working, and at various 
hours and seasons, in order to fix a standard^ of purity, and thereby secure proper ventilation. 

Facilities should, however, be afforded for analysing such samples on the spot to save tho delay that 
would occur in sending thorn to chemical examiners with Bocal Governments. It is essential that a 
standard of moisture should ..also be fixed, as also of purity of the water used for humidifying. The 
standard of latrine accommodation should b8 raised ; separate urinal accommodation should be pro- 
vided. It is most important that the doors of working rooms should bo arranged to open 
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There is also urgent need of a clause to inclndo the V •„ CoPrBj k J ; ; ng fiU , flm 

J™”S£S to/ng «w»i ■» r~«™* 1« il » »P"”“ *” “ A ' 1 ’ 

throughout India. There is an oigent nee , imroectors. It is probable the present system 

no special systom of recruitment or mum g nnicrmiumcd department iu the technical branch, 

has not worked satisfactorily, nitunyou g n conditions of the mill industry in India nro. in. 

and to tho want of ompUhcrvtj.on m the “^£J 0 tt * Lome , it is csinmoly doubtful if the- 


U uruuif mwaouiv, ■■ •““V - « - 

recruitment of inspectors in tlio United Kingdom 

intelligent and capable men in this uuuuuj. , u —y— ----- . ^ 

ixsaU TTa Una hunn forced to deal ivith overv branch of mill inspection (%Wucli at- 

csvJ5tsJ5Su& -a »» i«pa- r^sf 


are necessary. Thoy could ho assisted by Civil Surge- 
in order to save inconvcnionce to factories by delays tlmt might occur being n the p-riotl'-cnl visit* 
of such wholo-time me-dical inspectors. The medical iuspeton; should lx; n- tain cl ajx-umlly lot 

* a t 1 1 « x 11 t - 1* _t 1 ...1 


;ttK^ 

inspection establishment is qnito inadequate. Throo mom tccl. meal «^ptclo» arc ™qmred. he- 
Presidency should ho divided info districts and tho staff distributed as follows.— 

No. I District, Bombay Island, Thans and Poona, with head-quartCM at Bombay— 

1 fonior Inspector . . . B*. 

1 Junior » .**«•» MW 

No. II District, Gujant and Sind, head ^nfir tom, Abmeilfthrul— 

1 Fonior Inspector . • . 

I Junior „ * ♦ • »* oQ0— 403 ^ 

No III District, Khondcsh, Nasifc, fkolayor, Ahmcdnaparnnd tho Southern MaUalta country, hc-ad-quartcm JnlfsOa— 

1 Fonior Inspector • • * 500— *703 

1 Junior „ . * . »» 3 0 - iOD 

The abovo nro tho technical inspectors. They should b.< liable to transfer from otto district to 
auother. This would conduoo greatly to ctlioiont >md uniform working. In addition to the above- 
a whole-time medical inspector in each district would bo necessary ns a ho an office rritnblmhmertf . 
The nholo to bo under the control of an “ ins|>cctor general ” or *• mipcrintm ling inspector’’ 
directly snbordinatc to tho Department of Commerce and Industry. Whole-time medical inspectors 
are necessary. Thoy could ho assisted by Civil Surgeons of districts for tho ri.-rtifii-ntio.-i of children, 

i«it* 
for 

factory work, and should have had more or k-ss practical experience in India. Thor should not 
necessarily be precluded from private practice. Tbu pn-sent rnct.ry Act requites utnendment in- 
several important, respects. The want of definitions, for instance, frequently gives rim to quibbles 
and vexatious delays when cases nro brought into Court. Section 12 (it) and (/>) imperially reeds 
amplification. Such parts of machinery as arc now generally recognised as dangerous to life and 
limb should bo spcciftod. and tho onus of taking tho initiative for rectuely fencing such machinery, or 
otherwise pioteoting operatives from risk, should lie on the occupier, or his duly tuuhori-ed manager. 

Witness stated that he had not observed any ill effect upon the genera! health of the opera! ivox 
duo to long hours. Sometimes lie had received complaints from operatives in the form of 
anonymous letters stating tlmt they had been kept at work too long. As, h-wevtr, women and 
children were not included in these complaints, he could do nothing. Witness thought that the- 
number of working hours without food and refreshment should be r. striated, and it would }>; 
advisable to close tho mills in the hot weather iu tho middle of the day for 2 hours, and itt tho shorter 
days for less, between 11 and 2 r Thero should l-o another good interval in the evening,’ after- 
which operatives could work on into tho night if dc-ired. His suggestion wu-t that after every six 
hours’ work there should be a long interval. These long intervals would enable the men to take 
necessary rest and would also enable the owners to keep their oj ornlives under better control. It 
would be optional whether they worked to a later hour than at present every night. Witness 
insisted upon the engine stopping during the inlet vnls devoted to rest. In his opinion bin- 
suggestion would work in practice ns if a t2 hours’ day were prescribed In law. This was better 
than fixing it by low, which would mean interfering With the liberty of tho men, and might lxi 
resented. Thero were times when operatives lmd to work a little longer, when there was tv big 
demand, for instanco, and a Inrgo production was wanted. Witness lmd secu persona pasted into tho 
adult class who woro unfit to do an adult’s work. Ho would consider these per-ons unfit ovui for- 
i? ! vork ’ iho youths in question woro over 14, hut thoy were unfit to do 12 hours’ work. 

Generally the men were very indopeudent, but at present tins was nocenttmkd as thorp wax a 

twlktVii t H i }md obsorved tllnt work-peoplo had a preference for those mills. 

that worked tho longer hours. Ho objected to women working at night, and to their working in 
T U s i’" ntt ' m fncl ' ,t[ dcd abuses which he found it imposstble to clicok in actual practico. 
He had known cases of, women going to a ginning factory after working all day in a mill Ho- 
ffoadallowM woman to work after 8 l\ji. Concerning tho agriculturists who enterad tho mills it 
mills Ho "lmd nnf fc 'n'Tl/ 0 th .? ir f, ® Ws for sllort P^ods after having saved money in tho 

mills Ho had not obsorved that tho mills which work 12 honw had a better sutmlv of labour 
notke Somo S m ( il| at m ° lkCd I4 , btmrs ’ Ho bnd not bnd H»nt assertion brought prominently to his 

it would mean a reduction ' " 
much 
extra 


i were l-cdnccd to 12 ho wonld not say whether- 


tathT ha r nd tri ^ earned. Ho had 

money wero nll f V°t b t ,er8 ’ rt Tw‘ d l '° t0 ,ho intorost of tlic i obho ™ tc lmvo long hours, if 
commission lo Tome m on tho tahom t 1°°°^; £ h ° Wn8 P™ 1 ^ ™mh. with a 

drinking habit ^ * lftd Bot , n “ any incrcnso in tho 

o o woikeis. He could sny nothing dofinilo as to tho healthiness of tho mill 
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operatives as compared -with, those in outside employments. The average child of 9 was able to Mr. Chambers. 

do a half day's work, bnt a certificate of physical fitness ns well ns one of age should bo reqnirod 

Witness bad seen some cases of puny children who could hardly do the work to which they were 

put. Witness knew of no suitable outside employment which these children could undertake if 

they were not employed in the mills, but work in the open air was preferable to mill labour for 

such weaklings. The proportion of weaklings was, however, very small. There was also a very 

small proportion of adults who were unfit to do a full day’s work. The transition stage from the 

child to the adult was where ho had noticed this unfitness most. If the 12 hours’ day wore 

decided upon, he saw no objection to raising the hours of women to 12. In the hot weather, the 

excess of possibld working hours over 12', if a general 12-hour day were fixed by law, . should bo 

taken in the middle of the day. Ginning factories did not generally come under the Act. There were 

many in and round Ahmedabad, and they should be subject to regulations. The hours here should 

be fixed at 12, and all extra work should be done by shifts. Some adults worked for 18 hours in these 

factories, and the usual day was from 14 to 15 hours. Ginning factories were generally in districts 

where the inspector seldom went. He had heard of no serious accidents in ginning mills in 

Ahmedabad, and had no personal experience of accidents to women working in front of the openers. 

If possible, a standard for the purity of air should be fixed and enforced. Many mills'' were badly 
ventilated, both through absence of air openings and by their wilful closure, where provided. The 
fixation of a standard of humidity was a difficult question, because the amount of humidity required, 
under the same external circumstances, varied in different mills. Some mills were gradually 
effecting improvements in this matter and in ventilation. The water used for hnmidifymg came 
from the municipal supply ; foul water ought not to he used. The present latrine accommodation 
was hardly adequate ; but if the latrines were filthy, they must blame the Municipality. There were 
constant reports in the inspection hooks regarding this matter, bnt he oonld not say whether any 
steps were taken to force the Municipality to do their duty, and sanitate these latrines properly. 

If he personally made a complaint he followed it up to see that the evil was rectified. He 
recommended a compulsory septic tank system, such as the Advance Mills had. The present 
Factory Act was not specific enough in respect of several points. There were many loopholes. 

Personally, witli reference to the provisions regarding fencing, ho thought that the dangerous parts 
of machinery should ho specified. He might call a particular part dangerous under section 12 (c) 
but in Court the defendant could call evidence to prove the contrary. He had had no actual cases 
in which the Court had refused to accept his advice. In several important respects, the fencing of 
machinery in Ahmedabad was not good. His orders were carried out after a great deal of trouble, 
but he considered this duo more to indifforence than wilfulness. In cases under section 17, if the 
occupier wished to discharge himself from the liability, it should be stipulated that be himself mast 
produce in Court the person whom ho alleges to be liable. Specific heads of departments, such as 
the spinning master, and so on, should bo mado responsible for particular defects. By the Local 
Government’s rule under section 18 (b) operatives were allowed two gallons of water per day. The rale 
did not say whether the water was to he in reserve, or whether it would be a sufficient compliance 
with the Act if the supply were dependent upon the municipal supply, which in Bombay was cut 
off for several hoars in tho day. ’ In Bombay the section was inteipreted as requiring that the 
necessary amount of water should bo in reserve when work was Btarted in tho morning. Opera- 
tives were frequently exposed to considerahlo risks through the crowding of machinery. A mill 
would ho built for a certain number of machines, and then a few years later more machines would 
be put in. There were no regulations to provide against this. D nder tho holiday rules the men 
could now work some 10 to 12 days without a break. It should be imperative that every seventh 
day should be a closed day. He received from the mill-owners a list of closings for the ensuing 
month, hut occasionally he did not receive notices of changes in time to seo whether tho mill really 
closed or not on the altered date. Witness promised to submit a written statement regarding tho 
defects in the present factory Act. His proportion of factory and excise work Wns about half and 
half. He advocated surprise visits in preference to the regular quarterly inspections. At present 
he could not pay ns many casual visits ns he would like to. He bad 60 mills including 33 with 
weaving departments to look after. He joined the Factory Department in February 1906. 


Witsess Ho. 7. 

Mr, F. F. Minis hi, of the Gujarat Islam Match Manufacturing Company, Limited . 

The working hours of adult males need not be limited, but they should not be allowed to Mr. Mnnshi. 
work after 9 P.M. There is no effect on the health of adults by working long hoars. The workers IPritfon evidence 
do not remain at work the whole day. Generally beween 8 and 11 a.m. all workmen take their 
food. The labourers here being of different castes, their food is brought from their houses by 
their wives and children. There is no fixed time for their dinner, but they take their food ns it is 
brought, and thus more time is passed in taking food. Again, daring the day they veiy often go 
out, and thus, besides half an hour stopping of the factory at noon, the labourers enjoy recess 
timo from 14 to 2 hours ; so really speaking they work from 2 to 24 hours less than outwardly 
appears. Therefore if the hours u ere limited, they would work less hours, and thus their wages 
will also be less, and they will not be able to supply themselves with proper food, and thus 
their state would be worse, which can he found out by comparing a workman in a village 
with a man working in a mill. If hours are to be fixed at all, they must bo fixed according to tho 
season; in the hot weather when the day is long, the working hours should be 13 to 14, and in 
winter, when the day is short, the hours should be 12. For the enforcement of this restriction 
the factory inspector should pay sudden visits, at the closing and beginning time, so that if any 
factory works beyond the fixed time this will be found out. The legal working hours should he 
from bunrise to sunset, and the hours should ho fixed accordingly. The engine should be stopped 
between noon and 2 r. m. for half an hour. As already Btated, the working hours should be 
according to season, because in winter at 5 A.M. it remains quite dark, and it will be impossible 
for labourers to be present at 5 a.m. in the iactory, unless they get up at 4 A.M., and it is not 
proper that the labourers should come in such darkness to the factory. Half-timers should 

0 
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, , , o i 1 1 v „,. p nn( i above U they should work full-time. There is no necessity 

0 ^<1 l-l j 0U3 » It m "ay bo advisable to keep a register of all workers 

far creating a clfi'S called - ° SP° and if it ia found necessary then it may bo 

si 1 A v f a w t * factors. 

p. ~ ,* • * p in nnifcv -nrrmmv Only an ago certificate should bo required. 



™ ™-k wffiA ^^oo^Adiio them to maintain themselves later on in Mo. Thero » no 
“LT®^ S iwtter certificate of ago prior to the employment, as an adult, of a half-taer. 


Ih^^f^hT^h ha^ bien giU to a child at the time of 
his first being certified. The present system for tho employment of children m sots is quite 
nufficieat. Fm,tory owners should not bo obliged to provide elementary education for oMd*®; 
if tluit ho done hy Government, it will be more elfectiv e. 


A rule should ba made prohibiting 


utunuuvut) *v Hu* ^ - . _.v- , > 

non-working voting children from nccompaying tho workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
fn-toX and if non-working voung children bo found with workers m such places the immediate 
• ' £ {tend. I wish to say that, as regards ventilation a 


fup 

lion 


eriors of these workers should be fined. I wish to say that, as regards ventilation and samta- 
, .bn factory should bo inspected by the Civil Surgeon, and if he finds that the factory doos 
rot'eontain pare air, or proper ventilation, or a proper arrangement for urinals and Internes, ho 
should mako sugg-stions, and his snggeitions should bo carried out by the ownor. I do not see 
nnv necesritr for making tho doors of all factories upon readily outwards. The precautions taken 
at ’present arc sufficient for fencing machinery in ray factory. The present inspectors are sufficient 
for the work, and fall-timo medical inspectors aro not required. 


Witness stated that his factory was established ton years ago, and he had 225 operatives. 
They worked from snnriso to sunset, and thero was no electric light. These hours woroworkod all tho 
year round. He employed 30 boys and from 8 to 10 girls. They filled the boxes with 
m itches. Thero w ore no special rulcs’laid down by Government for sanitation, ventilation, otic., 
in match factories. All doom and windows were kept open. Ho used both yellow and amorphous 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. The mixing, dipping, and drying were all carried 
out in separate rooms. Tho mixing was dono in an opon shod, and the drying in drying 
chandlers apart from tho main building, which had no communication with tho other parts of that 
building. Tho miring was dono in a closed apparatus. Tho dipping also was carried out in an 
open shed. In this shed ho liad no fans with which to draw away tho air from above the dipping 
tnhles, but there was a chimney which acted as a ventilator. The matches wore dried before 
being taken to tho box room. Ho kept tho phosphorus in water, and tho phosphorus paste was 
used at. once. The pasto would not keep, and so fresh paste was mndo when necessary. Tho 
civil snrgcon and inspectors inspected the teeth of tho workers. He had no special dentist. 
No persons with decayed teeth had como to bo employed and thero had been no casos of necrosis. 
Witness paid his employes higher wages than thoy would earn in a cotton factory. The children 
earned nbout four nuuas a day nud the adults fiom six to sevon annas. Some adults wore, however, 
on piece work. Ho himself mixed tho phosphorus. It was prepared twice a day, and lie kept 
nothing in stock. Tho fnctory turned out GOO gross of boxes a day. They were Bulphur 
matches. He provided soap for tho operatives, but there were no special washing arrangements, 
lie hail had no big fires and no bad accidents. Tho doors of the building were swinging doors. 
Witness did not think that tho working hoars should bo restricted, although thoy ought not to be 
allowed to work after 9 r.n. In his opinion the adult man could do 13 hours of actual 
work without injury to hia health. Ho did not allow night work. Ho considered that for his 
factory tho ordinary rules regarding tho employment of half-timers shonld bo related, so that 
tho children could bo employed for longer hours. It was very light work. 


HVifSm tv\ U~sr. 


Witness No. 8, 

-Hr. i\. R. Dtvceha of the J eh an git V aJcil Mills, Ahmedabad . 

The mill was stirtod about 2 months ago, and is not yet fully open. Wo employ 250 
mats, ‘b, to .>0 females and 1.0 boys and girls. Tho hours of working adults should in my 
op.nion be limited. Tho Indian mill oporativo workB veiy leisurely ; ho nover works at full 
pressure for more than an hoar or two at a stretch ; nnd spends a good deal of time smoking, 
3 “ n, i (1 ( "? other rnp. For this reason, I do not think that tho hands are so hard 
to de onorato physically. I suggest that the hours shonld bo 12>- a day, from 6 a.m. 

o p „ mf ’ ..l a ‘° atiouUl bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 

i r ->- a iirJtMinn it of definite time limits for work would be the best method of enforc- 
ti’O creatin' bv tev-^'c' n °c tbat tbero ,las bo(m physical deterioration rcqniring 

U ^ hl L L ° F , - vonn S persons. Nor do I consider that tho maintenance 

fna ZrL lt Ju 7°f C - B nild0r 10 is desirable, Women should bo prohibited 
ter chiMren fhoni .1 “ . Rories working all tho year round. Tho minimum ago 

prio- to tlm cmn’ovmtnl nf n) ^ e r ldoi ^ c ’ 1 n S° and physical fitness shonld not bo required 

K ‘. n a fa l fc .° r ^ If certificates bo insisted on, then a week to 

ter a certificate. The ante 7,. uV nS ” blol ‘ the child might work, prior to tho examination 
muwnnbla demateh would h- lll'fh ' Ta ^4°- ECOarL ' tlie medical examination of balf-timerswith. 
matrerifrariei tLr nlrtlfi^ certify, ng authority to visit tho mills periodically and te 
timer T .“ted a n’° fitncss sbonId required before a half- 

law tbit children riiould not bo^mitted to"* \ lm P racticabI °- lt should bo preseribod by 
cuntba bv hr? a rhcc n r«* “ cd to work save m regular sets. lam opposed to tho 
tho prrjiortion of females nnd hJr g P 0 f ;jnR '• This would handicap the mills. At present 
I--.-« 5 rre tLowu i n n ?ong ,riS 2 Jo 7. If a number of P yonng 

to the te<t v:OT)' mr. We havenlvmfT mcr ' Jt vrou l d be impossiblo to work a mill folly, and 
rho-dd rh. be ohlLd te pcr ! onB a S abst 200 adnlfc «u1cb. Foctoxr owners 

3 Pr0ud ° clcmeniar T education for their half-timers dt their own expense. 
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A rule prohibiting young non-working children from being bronght to the factory would entail Mr. Dircoha. 
hardship oh young mothers. As women aro chiefly employed on reeling, or winding or snoh 
light work, they are not likely to work in a dangerous or unhealthy part of a faotory.° The only 
result of enforcing the prohibition would bo to prevent such females from earning their living 
in a mill. If discretion is left to the factory inspectors to prohibit children from being brought 
into sneb places as ore in his opinion dangerous or unhealthy, that would be sufficient. An 
attempt should bo made to fix a standard of purity for air in factories. No similar attempt 
should be mado to fix a hygTometric standard. In India, for more than eight mouths in tho 
year, tho air is so dry that it is impossible for owners to obtain such an amount of humidity as 
would bo injurious to tho health of tho workers. A standard of purity should be fixed for the 
water used for humidifying purposes. The standard of latrine accommodation need not be 
raised. It is snflicient, as the workers go ont when they like. A separate urinal iB necossary in 
tho case of ordinary latrines, but for those provided with septic tank arrangements, no separate 
urinal would bo required. All doors should bo hung so as to open outwards. The present 
rules and regulations regarding fencing aro sufficient. I think it is impracticable to attempt 
to securo uniformity in the administration of tho Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspec- 
tors are not, I think, required. The present arrangement is sufficiently good. I do not approve 
tho suggestion to bring out factory inspectors from tho United Kingdom, hi on conversant with 
tho peculiar habits and customs of tho people would he preferable to those trained in England, 
who would bo liablo to judge of circumstances hero by an English standard. Any 
law, moro stringent than the present law, should have provisions of an elastic character. In 
the nbsenco of definite information as to tho nature of tho restrictions to be imposed, I have no 
suggestions to mako. 

Tho witness supported tho twelvo and a half hours’ day, with half an hour off at nocn. Tho 0ral evidence. 
men now wero over-worked, and the long hours in tho hot season wore a heavy strain on them. 

Towards 5 and 6 o’clock their work began to fall off. Still bo did not think their physique snffered. 

In preference to sunriso to sunset, lio would adopt 12* hours all tho year round. This would 
hardly affect tho supply of operatives, as, however much they paid them, they could not get 
a sufficient number of hands. Witness did not like night shifts. Tho creation of a now class 
of young persons was impracticable. Children were not over-worked, and did not roqairc further 
protection, and (hoy bad plenty of time off. If they created this class tho mill would stop at 
tho hour fixed bylaw for ‘‘ young persons If the ago of half-timors wero raised to 16 it 
would be a hardship to employors, wlio would have io incrcaso tho number of hnndB while tho 
labour supply wns inadequate. Ownors would have to stop part of their mills, if not tho whole 
mill. Witness did not agree -with giving more time off for women in tho middlo of tho day ; 
their present time wns sufficient. Ho did not agree that employers conld ho moro strict with 
the men if the hours wero reduced. Owing to tho hours now wasted, tho employers had to 
employ moro hands. Wen would leave one mill and go io another, whero they had to work longer 
hours, lint seemed more money. Eighteen new mills woe being or bad recently been erected 
in Abmedabad ; tliia meant from ten to fifteen thousand spindles per mill. Tho old mills bad 
also added spindles, which mado a total of about 250,000 new spindles and probably about 6,000 
loomB. Hands were continually changing. Out of 450 one year only 50 remained in tho mill 
during the second year. Witness used fans for ventilation, and believed in attempting to fix a 
standard of humidity. Ho did not seo what uso a cortificato of physical fitness would be in the 
caso of children or half-timers ; employers would not engage sickly operatives in their own interests. 

Ho thought half-timers should be educated ; but that wns primarily the business of the Govern- 
ment or of the Municipality, But witness deprecated the establishment of schools in tho mill 
compounds ; that might lead to unscrupulous employers working children longer than tho law 
allowed. 


Witkess No. 9. 

Hr. Mansullilhai Bhagubhai, Ahmcdalad. 

I represent the Guzarat Ginning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, employing — Mr. Mansukthai 

* Bhagubhai. 

Mon. Women. Children. TI'n'Men evidence. 

1,295 86 42 

The Guzarat Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, employing — 

Men. Women. Children, 

816 55 70 

Tho Motilat Hirabhai Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited, employing— 

Men. Women. Childron. 

1,105 79 88 

Tho Purshotnm Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, employing — 

Men. Women. Children. 

439 . 30 35 

A cortificato of physical fitness for childron is not necessary, and it should be permissible to 
employ a child for orfo week in anticipation of its obtaining a certificate of age. The principle that 
half-timers should bo certified fit for tull-time work before being so employed cannot be applied in 
practice, &b there would bo a great scarcity of labour. There can be no safeguard to prevent such 
persons getting employment in other mills. It is not necessary that a class of young persons should 
bo created. If such a class is created, the effect on the factories will bo bad. Tbo number of 
working women, half-timers and young persons will bo great, and as they work with adults it 
would hamper tlio working of factories to Croat such a class. I cannot give the nnmbef of “ young 
persons ” working in rfiy factories. Tho Act and tho rules should not apply to" ginning factories, as 
: . c 2 
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~ " I I , if {hevnrcnot allowed to work ns now, tho 

tkry can 1 c ?_<***& only for 3 wo ,f |d ^ ut)g ; lln cd before iho monsoon. Professional 


farae.-s would suffer greatly ns tnetr corem »«■»“ ^ “ 1 ^‘ ofc 'm''en recruited from or trained in tlxo 
?ntn ti'oroaghly acquftiRlctl wnli nr mu ’ The Act should bo made xuoro clastic. It 

'«ach of the rules, the owners of factories should bo 


may lx- added tUat in case or rowing »ujr ^"tthom • and if any steps are to be taken 

rest Thmfore, though they are said to work long hours, practically none of the labourers .work for 
iho full time the fact >r? in running. If lionrs are to 


bo limited, their number should bo fixed at 



ti, c 24 If the time fixed for work is limited to 12 hours only, there would be no necessity to make 
any chance in the period fixed for the working of persons between 12 and 14 years of ago as tho 
4 b of working in India is as described above. No register of all operatives under 1G years is 
lenuired. It is not accessary to prohibit women from working at night, if the night hours form part 
of the le d t illicit e working l.onrs of a factory. The minimum age for children should not bo raised 
UvoudObe catiFe the half-timer practically never works for the full prescribed period of 7 hours.. 
(iencmUv iho hoys a hose work it is to dot! tho machines get an interval after one doffing is over, 
nud they 'are tlun allowed to go ont of the factory. Certificates of ago for children appear necessary, 
and should bo enforced, but tho enforcement of tho certificate of physical fitncsB will do n lot of 
harm. In cate a child proved physically unfit for working in the factory, it is hardly possible in 
India' for him to get any lighter work so ns to enable him to earn an equal .amount of wages, and 
consequently ho will bo indirectly compelled to work harder. A second examination for ago prior to 
the employment of a half-timer as an adult will not bo required if tho certificate issued after the first 
examination shows the exact age of the boy passed. It need to be the custom to show the exact 
a"e. It should not ho prescribed by law that children shall not be employed except in regular sets, 
because by the adoption of tins course a child who fails to attend either in tho morning or in the 
evening in time to work in bis regular set wonhl loso liis wages for tlio day, and his maintenance 
would suffer, whereas under tho presont practice a child, who unfortunately fnils to attend in the 
morning, may lie employed in tho evening, and thus could earn his wages for tho day. Tho provi- 
sion of elementary education for children would throw an unnecessary additional burden on them, 
and would devour their dearly earned time for recreation without any purpose. It is quito im- 
possible to separato young babies from their parents even temporarily, thero being usually no arrange- 
ment practie tble undor which the babies conld stay under somebody’s care. Attempts may be made 
to fix a standard of purity for air, and possiblo remedies for bad ventilation may bo shown to the 
mill-owners, lint them should lie nothing like a ponalty proscribed. If a standard of humidity is 
fixed in perfect accordance with the Indian climate, and if we are allowed enough moisture to work 
properly, we have no objection. As municipal wator is generally used by tho factory owners, there 
is no need to fix a standard of pnrity for tho water used for humidifying purposes. The present 
standard of latrine accommodation is never found defective and urinals are generally separately 
provided. All factory doors should lie hung so ns to open readily outwards. No further precautions 
for fencing are required. The administration of tho Act should bo mado uniform throughout India. 
Tull-time medical inspectors are not necessary. 

b'oTr.— 'llic rriiWM did jivt nttciidlo give oral evidence ; soo, however, tho oral evidence of Mr. Devshankor 
r.r.snainUw D.-.vo ltdow. 


Iff- Pox , 1 usher 
HkthHnVtr Dave. 
0-3 1 rmU’-.-r. 


Witness No. 10. 

Mr.Jh v than her Mnishanker Dave, manager of the Gujarat Ginning and Manufacturing 
Com; any and the Moltlal lhrahhat Spinning, Heaving and Mamfactuiing Company , 
hunted, -Ilnu'dali id. 1 

™ lc<1 , 1 ,^ 1 1,10 ' vriUcn evidence submitted by the proprietor of tho mills, Mr 
ri . . V • , g . , ’ had been drafted by tlio witness, and also represented his (witness’) views! 

511 , for 11 years ns a manager. Fonr years ago liis firm took over a mill 

which had an electric light installation, and during one season they worked up to 9 p.m. The 
' V'V’ w’ CC rw m ’ vl c °mplaint(l of the long hours, and so they stopped working by the aid 

f 1 llght - U, « experience was that oao month’s working by electric light increased the 

- .reduction by nrarly a. lay ora day and a half. Tho electric light Was only in the weaving 

< f a. ituit < f that particular mill. In his opinion tho health of children was not injured by mill 

°“ ° f parcut8 fce ?r d ^ ? Li!d ™ to * order that they "ho 

p reins, mi B .it luc on the wages so earned. If tho adult working day was to bo restricted he 

V* lmme °l«r>*tives could not work contininriy for a longer period. 

"h e< 1 o itl ^ !• 'Av h It I e - thcrTonlI 0rkCd r . 0, ! tlIltl0!IK ' 1 3'> n "3 even if longer intervals were decided 
■ ‘ioiutei wtutlx. t 1 hey could compel tho men to work tho proper workimr hours Them 

*? ■?— •» Jsk» 2 s; 

.i.«, L; \k,«c.s i\Z7u "it” iZT" " orl ; , i e r ,n 11 pt** 1 - °‘ «*•■» 

•U.ripUue in the near future even with remrioinl ^ , P r ° PE 1 lbk ' to , cnforce a Rt ™ icr standard of 

!:;s& rXui'iK"' iff* ihc iT^SJSSt s 

0 er interval in order to go home many of them 
■cry independent, and only attended because 
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they wanted their wages. As a class mill operatives -were becoming more skilful in their work. Mr. .Dovehnnkor 
Ho could tee a distinct improvement. There was better work now than ten years ago, but there Bhaiehanker Davs. 
had been no increase in production. The operatives were still very casual, and would not stick 
to their work. He found 10 per cent, of passes enough in. practice. Half of the operatives took 
irom 2 to 3 days’ holiday per month, in addition to the regular holidays. After allowing 2 hours 
a day for legitimate stoppages in each loom, witness calculated that ho only obtained GO per cent. 
of the total daily capacity of the looms. The reason for the shortage was that the operatives 
insisted on going away at frequent intervals, and no one was left’ to miud the loom. If children 
were not employed in the mill, they would be doing harder work elsewhere. If a boy were weak 
he would not do the same amount of work as a sharper and stronger boy could perform. There 
might be some hoys employed who v ere unable to do the work for which they were paid. Ho 
could not obtain the services of a sufficient number of thoroughly fit and suitable boys, and so took 
on all who came to make up the number for each room, and prevent grumbling on the part of tho 
jobbers and doffers. There was a general scarcity of labour — men, women and boys. A very 
small percentage of boys wore rejected by the doctor. If a boy failed to pass, he had to pay his 
own examination fee. He paid in any case. In some cases a boy was kept at work in the mill for 
two days before going to the doctor, and if he failed to pass, then the mill retained his earnings, 
which were debited against the four annas medical fee. It was the duty of tho doffing jobbers to 
provide 12 boys to look after the 12 machines, and the jobbers were responsible for the payment of 
the examination fee. In Ahmedabad half timers were not allowed to work full time without a second 
certificate. Women were not gonerally employed owing to the restriction of their hours of work. If 
the hours of labour were restricted to 12 for male adults, he agreed that the hours for women might 
ho increased to that number. This would he a great help and the scarcity of adult labour would 
not be so greatly felt. Women would not, however, bo able to retain tlieir present long interval of 
lv hours, otherwise the proposal would not meet the case. The scarcity of labour was paitly due 
to th'e demand created by the new mills, and also was a result of plague and famine. In his 
-opinion some of the operatives were saving money. Others,' however, Bpeut all their wages on 
-dress and luxuries. These latter were chiefly Muhammadans. Tea drinking before commencing 
work Was general, but be did not allow tea-vendors to enter the mill departments. The khonbi 
weavers were saving money, as well as tbe dhers, bnt the mill industry had not been a sufficiently 
long time in existence for any of tho.workers to retire on their savings. The operatives became 
used to the mill atmosphere, and as a class they were hardy and strong. Their health did not 
-deteriorate through working in mills. He objected to tho physical fitness test, because there would 
he no regular standard and because mill work was less laborious than outside employments. If a 
hoy were really unable to work he would not he employed, because it was not profitable to the 
employer to keep unfit boys. Parents could not keep their children between the ageB of 9 and 14 ; 
it was necessary that the children should earn some wages. Witness did not advocate fixed hoars 
nil the year round, because it meant the introduction of artificial light. A working day of half an 
hour les3 in the long days would not he any great harm. In the event of fixed hours being decided 
upon, he thought that the industry would adapt itself to the new conditions, after a time, without 
much oss. The hours fixed for tho proposed new class of young persons wonld determine the 
working hours of the mill. The caste objections were such that tho present system of taking 
meals in the mills coal'd not bo altered. He obtained his jobbers from other mills. HeuBedpure 
municipal water in the humidifier. The water from the condenser was brought back to tho tank 
lb y an open channel. 


Witness Ho. 11. 


\ 


Mr. Dadabhai Nasarvanji Nancivati, City Magistrate of Ahmedabad. 

Witness said he had been for six years in Ahmedabad, and was an ex-officio inspector of the ji t> Nanavati. 
mills. Ho visited 8 or 9 mills a quarter, and about 35 mills a year. Ho bad observed the health of Oral evidence, 
the operatives in the mills, and in his opinion they appeal ed more weakly than labourers in outside 
•employments. He referred to the operatives generally, and not to any particular class. Witness 
attributed this condition of health to the long hoars the operatives had to work, and he thought 
thore ought to be a restriction on the hours of adult labour in mills. The men should not be made 
to work more than ten hours a day, that was to say, actual working hours. Witness had seen 
children at work who were incapable of carrying out their duties ; some were very small children, 

-quite unfit to do the work required. The rules regarding half-timers were not generally observed. 

There were eight or ten prosecutions a year, and in almost all cases the responsibility was cast upon 
a subordinate officer, the agent consequently escaping. In the course of his inspection of the nulls . 
he saw the age certificates of the children, and inspected the sanitary arrangements. He then made 
"his remarks in the visiting book. The remarks were forwarded to the Collector, and generally they 
-were attended to. If he reported that tho latrines were dirty, the mills would take action. The 
Municipality was responsible, but sometimes the mills did the work themselves.' Personally he saw 
no reason to complain about the sanitary arrangements of the mills. Witness gave it as his opinion 
"that the health of the mill operatives was declining. He had observed the matter closely and saw 
a change for the worse in their health. Occasionally he had found uncertified boys on the mill 
premises. They made excuses, and said they were there for some purpose or another. Their 
nam'es were not on the register, hut on the whole the registers were well kept. Witness also had 
found that the books were kept up to date. In his opinion the approximate time spent by malo 
adults outside tbe mill amounted to au hour or so a day, excluding the half hour interval. Ten 
hours’ standing by the machines was, if anything, too much, and an interval of one hoar would be 
better than half an hour. Witness thought that pulling hand-carts about the place all day long was 
more laborious than mill labour. If the operatives had an hour’s interval at midday in the hot 
weather, they wonld employ it in recreation, and even if they had two hours, they wonld not go 
home. Witness had seen children physically unfit for work, but could not suggest more suitable 
employment for such children, assuming that they were not allowed in mills. They might be able 
*to obtain outside work, which would, as such, be generally preferable to mill labour. Witness 
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Ifi. Kisrn'X 


ro-'v.U-i.i j'.ia lalonr mr.cb more easy than mill labour. There was much drunkenness amongst. 
riiH-ha-d< in Ahmt\inbad. The operatives said drink was nercssnry after the day b work was o\ cr 
This c- -oral drnnkcnr.c j s may have he^icd to pall down their health, hut chiefly ^ 'svns duo to t o 
jV- rr h g 4^4;i Th, ra wa*s more drunkenness among mill-hands than among those in outside 
c-npiovrr.er.i*. One mm on was that they were better paid, and another was that they required some 
kind o*f rtimalast to kivn nn their strength. Ho knew of no cases of opium eating. Tho difforonco 
• > * i fTifv Tea* in tho odoq fur* unci tbc formoi entailed 



their work at their houses ami at their ease. They wero more healthy w—. -- " 
mills. In witne-ss’ opinion it was more unhealthy to work in tho mills in the hot weather tha in. 
the open air under a burning snn. Personally ho thought that tho ages of children should bo raised, 
from h to 12. Easy v.ori; might he given them before they reached 12, but not mill work. Work, 
n the raids varied, and the children had the lightest work. 

I'otr.—' Tc* uilsrsi tiicl rot jireps eo»nj rrrittea cridoncc. 


Witsess No. 12. 

Jfr. Jc.llhai Rcdpallhai, of lie Saraspur Manufacturing Company and the Raipur 
Manufacturing Company, Limited , Ahmedabad. 

IT t. UVlAi Ditrit- I do not think that the working hours of adnlt males ncod ho limited. Thoy never work so- 
-a that the V get tired out. The work of Indian labourers differs a great deal from that of European 
~‘ n ' m rri '" ' p.p-umrs. They go ont many times in a day, and you will notice large groups of pcoplo collected 
from time to time in tho bidikhana. This is their habit, and can’t bo prevented. Their constitution 
is rict at all afleefed by the so-called long hours. Their physlquo suffers moio from liquor shops,, 
which thev invariably frequent on holidays. If hours must ho limited there should bo a limit of 
from snnri'e to sunset, "or an average of 12; working hours. In winter days tho working hours como 
to 11 onlv, wldlo in snmincr they arc nearly IS; hours, and by keeping tho limit 
from sulisc to sumet fait average working hours aro obtained. Tlicio would bo. no difGcnlty in 
having ho law imposing this limit observed by tho peace-loving Indian community ; hut tho chief 
con-iderafion would he tlint any enactment should not cripple industries just coming into existence. 
The t iigico should ho stopped for half an hour at midday. Whou there aro day shifts, thoro BhonJd 
lo no limitations. Tor masons stated nbove such would greatly cripplo tho industry. . It is not nt 
nil r.eft'saiy to liavo a class of yonng persons. There has been no physical deterioration, as onr 
mating! ri are strict in employing children as lmlf-timei s only. A special register of all workers 
tuidtr 1G i-i not nectary, as it would unnecessarily increase tlio already heavy work without 
com spending good. \Y omen should not work after 8 o’clock at night : nntil then there is no harm. 
Tho minimum age for children should not be raised. It would ho hard to tako away this means of 
livelihood without doing them any good. Certificates of ago and physical fitness nvo not necessary. 
Age is a: rived at by physical appearances, and no fnnhor enactment is necessary. Certificates 
prior to tie employment oi half-timers us ml nits aro not required, ns tho ago of fitness for full-time 
work can he calculated from the date of half-time certificate where tho age should bo mentioned. 
We have sets of half-timers, and ro further instructions as to regular sots are necessary. Provision 
for preliminary education of children employed in factories is very desirahlo, lint should not bo mndo 
compulsory, A rule preventing loung non-working children from entering factories wonld press 
v<ry hardly, as many poor women take their yonng children with tbom, having no means of leaving 
the child at h< rue. SncIi an enactment would keep away such persons from work and reduco thorn 
misery. It would l-o impossible to fix a stnndard of purity of air or of humidity for such a largo 


to 


ccur.try ns India, as there is a very great difference of climatic conditions. For instance, hero wo 
have a very. dry climate as compared with Bombay. Tho humidity used in spinning and weaving is 
not io esces-ivo ns to he iujnrions to operatives. It docs not equal the monsoon moisture, and wo 
stop all nriiflcinl means of humidifying in tho monsoon. No standard of purity need bo fixed for tbo 
water mod for humidifying. Here municipal main vnfer is used for humidifying purposes. It 
is in the ii k rest of the null-owners to n°c good water so that their humidifying plant may not suffer. 
It is r.ot necessary to raise the stnndard of Intriiie accommodation ; separate urinals should bo insisted 



throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors aro not. 
i rccf'arr. If any arc appointed it wonld be very desirable to appoint, such ns have lived in India 
aid are com errant with Indian life and conditions of work. In tho Saraspur Mannfncturing- 
Lompany, Limited, there are about 83G men, 101 women and 165 children. The Baipur Manufac- 
n.ug Ccmpany, Limited, will start work shortly. In tho summer days in each year tho factory 
..cm-, < mew hat over lo hoars, and in winter about 11 hours, Tho averago for tho wholo 
to nearly 121 hours. In March 1905 the factory worked with electric light for 
a monks up to o-30 r.ri., hut it was latterly stopped ns it did not suit some of tho hands. 
‘., 1 rr l l 1 ® t *‘ on " c ?*' Ulu t r “ I 1rt£c; ®f work tho certiflcato books for children are not returned for 10 to- 
-jwy- , ro at lead time weeks should be allowed for obtaining a child’s certificate after ho or sho 
a * BC ‘ CI 7\ ® c ^' s of young persons ho created, tho hours of, work will bo 
.- >... .o proportion of women, half-timers, and yonng persons, will detormino tho hours tho 



, .. , commencement and termination of tho day’s work. Ginning 

1 oilowcd to work with adults and women at night, with shifts, as tho season for 
It is very nece-mry that factory inspectors should bo recruited in 


■ S-hor 


Vv-nl’ii. i a . , - - iiiBpcoio™ euuuiu uc recruiiea in 

: MR,;:, yj'y' ff- r ° ! _ IT ersint with Indian life and labour. Homo training is not 
. • - a e....t.nt *ac.ory inspector ia India ou account of the vary varying conditions. 
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in ttie two countries. . The present law is shin gent enough, and if it were made more stringent it Mr - Lalbhai Dalpat- 
will cripple industries just starting and might have far-reaching results detrimeut.il to tho°poorer 
•classos for whose benefit it is intended. 

Witness stated that his mill had electric light, but he had to stop using it because the men Oral evidence. ' 
complained of long hours. Also he did not consider it profitable in the long ran. ThiB was his 
opinion after three months' trial. The quality of the output deteriorated, and there was one 
per cent, more waste ns compared with daylight working. He had prepared a statement showing 
the production per hour per spindle of 20s. For 1 1 hours the figure wag -47, for 12 hours 
25 minutes, '49, and for 13 hours, '43. Ho had no figures showing the ptoportionate amount of 
waste, but ho thought that the waste would increase a little as the hours of work 
increased. Questioned as to the drop in the output in the 13 hours’ day, compared with 

the 12 hours, witness stated that there were many factors which affected produc- 

tion, namely, the mixing of the cotton, the attendance of the hands, and the humidity. 

It was not solely the hours which determined production. In his opinion the aveiage production 

per hour would bo less in the long rnn for long hours. He would have no restriction of adult 

labour, but he did not think working by eleotiic light desii able. Tho hands were independent, 

and pleased themselves concerning the length of the hours they worked. The hands were ablo 

to express their views in a very definite way, and there had boon strikes in Ahmedabad. In his 

■opinion it u ould not he possible to work economically without the help of children, and the hours 1 

of the mill would be the hours fixed for the “young persons” if snoli a class were created. 

Ten per cent, of the adults would come within the class of “young persons. ”. They were in 
•different departments, and the proposal, if adopted, would disorganise the working of the mill. 

They did not employ children without tho certificate of age. To this he had no objection, but 
lie considered a certificate of physical fitness unnecessary. If a child were refused work on account 
■of health ho would havo to do outside wo -b, as hard or harder than the work in the mills. 

Witness had 94 ring frames and 94 doffing hoys, though a few of these wore adults. There 
were gangs of 13 hoys to 13 machines, and they worked for 52 minutes out of 90 minutes. This 
meant 3| hours of actaal work out of the 7 hours. The hoys received Rs. 5 per month, and 
the adult doffing hoys of from 14 to 16 years of age drew about Rs. 8 per month. If there 
had to bo a limitation of adult working hours, he approved of a day from sunrise to sunset. Ho 
did not think that a long interval at midday in the hot weather would be of use, nor would the 
■operatives employ a special interval about 9 o’clock in the morning for eatmg their meals. 

He himself lined the early morning half hour, but the men would not adhere to it, as often their 
food had not arrived in time. Ho had a ginning factory, but it ran with tho mill. He had no 
experience of other gins. Witness stated that he had some landed estates, and tho condition 
of tho cultivators on them was worse than that of the mill labourers both as regards wages 
and general conditions. Tho agricultural labourers also were of poor physique. The children 
in the villages, too, were not stronger than the children in the mills, being often in want of 
food. 


Witness No, 13. 

Mr. G. Knowles, manager of the Ahmedabad Merchants’ Spinning Mills Company, Limited. 

Iam manager of the Ahmedabad Merchants’ Mills Company and the Nadiad Swadeshi Mr. Enowlos. 
Mills; the latter is still under construction. The number of hands employed in tho Ahmedabad Written evidence. 
Merchants’ Mills is as follows : — 

420 males. 

86 females. 

127 ohilden (mile). 

21 „ (female). 

The Merchants ’ Mill ha3 been working for nearly six years, and works on an average 
•■about 12| hours a day, for about fivo months in each year, i. e„ in the longer days we 
work about 13j hours a day. I am sorry I cauuot give statistics showing tho variation in * 

■production for different lengths of working hours, but we find in tho long days a greater produc- 
-tion than in the short days fully in proportion to the extra hours worked. The Indian Inboui’er 
is entirely of a different type from the labourer we find in England ; he is very careless, indepen- 
dent and irregular, and spends much of his time loafing about the mill compound — smoking, 
talking, washing his teeth, and so on. This commences from the time he arrives up to the 
itimo of hiB departure. I allow in my mill pass-out tickets to the work-people, which allow 
fully 10 per cent, of them to he outside throughout the day. Tho labourer takes his food 
'between 8-30 a.m. and 10 a.m. After that time very few are to he seen dining, and I should 
like to suggest that instead of the present noon recess from 12 to 12-30 p. m., the recess should 
’be from 9 to 9-39 a.m. If the mill agents close the mill, say from 9 to 9-30 a. m. and again at 
■midday, or some time during the afternoon for half an hour, bettor results would be obtained 
ns regards quality, wasto and production. The life of a mill hand in India is not to 
he compared with the life of an English mill workman; the conditions under which they live 
for so different. If schools were introduced for the young boys and girls in order to 
teaob them cleanliness and common sense, and to tell the truth , it might assist them aB they grow 
■older. I am not prepared to say that these schools would be a success. Regarding certificates 
for children, I do not think a better system can be brought forward than the on? already exist- 
ing in Ahmedabad. A boy should be allowed to work from two to throo weeks without a 
■certificate ; if he is not physically fit, it would be seen by the certifying surgeon by that time. 

I do not see any necessity for creating a special class of intermediate workers, as too many classes 
of workers would be confusing. It is better to raise the age standard from 9 to 10 years as wo 
find that in some cases children at 9 are not strong. The young boys and girls have no hard 
■work to do ; and in many mills they spend fully half or more than half the time in playin g 
about the compound. Women are chiefly employed in the reeling department, and are on piece 
■work. I do not see why they should not work as they do in England (i. e., the same hours 
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Ambnlal Desai. 
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» »»> » «■* t TJtir," S“,f. 5SKS). Sx 

othLds^tZ iLi^may be Ibused as it would bo in any country. I 'would also suggest tliat 
insS of irvinc cases of infringement of tbe Factory Act by an ordinary mag, abate, the object 
THaw would be better served if n special magistrate selected from among the mill agent* 
anamillmlna-ers were made to sit jointly with the magistrate. I do not see any necessity for 
Sag out inspectors from England. I think only those should bo factory inspectors who 
nnderstend the law, and have spent some years in Indian factories and thus understand 
the difficulties the mill managers have to contend with in India The venfalateon and sanitation 
in factories I have seen during my ten years in India have been all that could bo desired. 
The snrroandings of wills and the mills are much better than the habitations of the labourers. 

Witness stated that bis Indian experience extended over 10} r years. Ho had beon seven years 
in Ahmedabad, and formerly worked in Bangalore, Calcutta and Madras. He thought 12 to 12 8 
hours sufficient for the engine to run. If definite hours were fixed, applicable all the year round, 
it would mean that in the shorter days they would ho unable tb complete the day s work without 
artificial light. He thought the Ahmedabad system a good one, whereby they worked cortam 
hours according to the time of year and only du.ing the day— the sunrise to sunset system. In 
Calcutta they tried a system of shifts in a mill in which tho witness had been employed, but it was 
abused and the system was a failure. Some men often worked much in excess of thoir proper 

shifts The work done by aid of the artificial light was superior to that turned out by daylight; 

he attributed this to the effect of the electricity on tho cotton spun. It was easier to spin. 
Witness could not answer the question whether managers could bo stricter than at present without 
driving away the men. This depended upon unity among tho mill-owners. Ilio timo wasted now 
might run a little beyond 10 per cent., but not much. During tho last six months he had found 
no shortage of hands. He did not think that mill opoiatives liked electric light. It was those 
mills that" 3 worked long hours by the aid of electric light that had most troublo with thoir hands. 
Long hours meant more pay, but ho did not consider that that acted as a great inducement to the 
men. Under the sunrise to sunset system the hardest work camo in tho hottest part of the year, and 
this could hardly he helped. He liked tho Ahmedabad system. If there were two stoppages in the day 
with a view to keeping the men more inside the mill, except at. the regular internals, such a 
system might bo successful. At present tho operatives had a lot of latitude, but if all tho mill- 
on ners were of one mind, they could effect cousiderahle improvement in this respect. Tho masters 
must be prepared to enforce stricter discipline. If a 12 hours’ day wero decided upon, bo would 
place the extra possible daylight working honrs in tho midday interval. Tho men would not, 
however, make this their meal time. In his opinion the introduction of electric light led to evasions 
of the Act, In Ahmedabad ho had tried electricity for ono week only. It waB not successful ; 
the hands did not like it, and it did not work well. Some of tho children woro very small, and did 
not look like 9 years of age. At 14 they wero capable of doing a full day’s work. All 
children were certified by the doctor and carried a pnsB. Tho pass-out system did not apply to 
children and females. Tho child only worked 50 per cent ■ of his timo, nnd was employed in 
doffing. He allowed 10 per cent, passes for adult males. "Witness had no connection wilh 
the commercial side of the work of the mill. Bis duties wero mechanical nnd technical In 
January tho working day was II hours nnd m Juno 13} hours. Ho had nei er tested whether 
the output per hour per spiudle was liigheT iu January than in Juno. Inihis opinion the ontpnt 
per day would average the same, whatever tho hours. It would not he less for longer hours, over 
the whole day, on acconnt of the men becoming exhausted. In tho long day they had a larger 
total production than in the short day. His experience in Calcutta w'ns that tho production by 
electric light, working long boors, was huger per hour than in tho daylight hours. Ho had already 
given the reason for this. The men, working with electric light, looked very tired in tho evening; 
but ull the same the work done was better. 


_V HT> " Witxesb No. 14. 

Mr. Voilcnnthrai Amlalal Desai, B. A., Secretary , Treasurer and Agent of the Ahmcdalad 
Merchants 3 Spinning Mills Company, limited. 

T • .j ^ secretary, treasurer and agent of the Ahmedabad Merchants’ Spinning Mills Company, 
united. The number of hands employed in the above mills is as follows : 

j rvA i i 


127 children (male). 
21 children (female). 


420 males. 

86 females. 

avcra^Edll m \ ha / leen ’!° rkiD g for nearly six years, and I should think that, on nr 
woK f ° • 111016 than , 12 t hours a da ? for abDct 100 da H> in a !ycar. The average 

ste& ms I teol- JH ^ a day. 1 am Sony I have not preserved the 

from mV boots I T T P^uctmn during the different working hours of the day. I can say 
E insert oz. per spiudlo in 20s more production 
in -winier is dniini? r I1R /fw l may also add tliat as far ns l liave observed tbe best 'work done 
ho^r^E^ ^urs after noou recess. This 

are productive of the best results The T Ir r, 0t Season ti)e evening hours and the morning hourf 
labourer, as the latter t deplete)} hi '^Tf 16 ^ ^ of a ^enttypo from the English 
spinners, carders wavers bc°Ls and dcscubcd by men who come to this country as 

his face , teeth etc one hour for bis tT 8 ' • ^ n -, dmi1 labourer will take his full hour for washing 
in threeto WinTalments “i* 1 "’ and ° Yor an hour for smoking, making that 

nearly H hours a day, there is noEnoT?^ Eu’ *' V s tIlc da T s " hen the ongino is running 
' tor more than II hours a dav In mTr 1 °°^ , ln B P lanin g or weaving mill who actually works 
from 12-80 r.si, to 1 p if ft y humble opinion instead of the present half an hour’s recess 
1-30 r.u. to 2 p.i, in hot da^s anrl L « ^ si °W ed twice, i. e„ from 7-30 a.u. to 8 a.m. and 
the results would he at least the samE,/ A f' and 22-30 r.M. to 1 r.M. in winter, 

1 1 nd perhaps better if a stricter watch is enforced against 
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people going out immediately after recess. Indians as a nution do not understand the significance Mr. Vsiknnthrai 

of the words dnty, systom and honour ; -what tho Indian labourer noeds is to be trained to a system, Amhalal Doaat. 

and raised up to a sense of honour and duty. If tho British Government really wishes to render 

tho poor working clusscs of India real assistance, tho only BUggostion, or tho only enactment that 

is osaontial, is tho giving of universal primary education to tho labouring olass. This could ho 

dono by opening schools for all tho half-timers in all tho millB. A spocial aeries dopicting the 

harm dono to tho body by liquor and tho ruin it brings to tho family should ho got ready, and 

lessons should also bo introduced describing tho advantages of thrift. Tho regular showing of 

magic lantern plates such as those specially prepared by tho local Tomporanco Association may 

tend to do material good. Tho Local Government should bo asked to render such schools all 

sorts of assistance, and tho mill agents should ho asked to sot apart a small sum every year 

for tho distribution of prizes among tho lnbourors. Tho Indian faotory labourer lives a longor 

and loads a happier lifo than any other Indian who has to depend on manual labour for hia living. 

Ho is tho host paid coolio, and hut for tho ruin brought by drinking and reokless expenditure 
on pa^ days lio would bo richor, licalthior and happier by far than tho middle-class man of India. 

Tho Government should ho requested to close liquor shops in tho vicinity of mills, and in the vicinity 
of the dwellings of tho labouring classes. JSTo shop ought to ho allowed to ho opened within 
half a milo of tho mill compound. My statement as regards tho longevity of factory 
labourers could ho verified by comparing tho averago lifo of tho factory labourer with tho average 
life of a farmer in u village. It may also bo seen without going into statistics that tho classes that 
livo on factory labour (dherj uud inajris) aro growing from day to day, while the cultivator and 
tho menial houso servants aro decreasing. There is a greater percentage of birth rate and a lessor 
percontngo of death rate among the dhers and wanris than among tho kunbis, lorcihs, bhats, etc. 

Thcro is ono more special featuro characteristic of tho Indian labourer. No labourer in India, 
attends to his work all tho days in tho month. One has only to look to tbo muster-roll of any 
mill to verify tho statement. Thoro aro from 10 to 1 5 per cent, of tho labourers absont on tho next 
day after pay day in every mill. I have more than once offered prizes for regular attondauoo, 
hut it is impossible to get any one to deserve them. For all tho ronsons mentioned ahovo 
tho managers of Indian mills liavo to engage three workmen where tlioro is ono in England, 
and even then tho machiuo (hat the three work-people mind in India does not produce anything 
liko the same machine in England. A week’s time is sufficient for getting tho medical certificates 
of children. There is n possibility of nbnso if this bo allowed, lint this could bo chocked 
ns woll as many other irregularities by compelling factories to kcop separate muster-rolls 
for adults and children of different seta. Though there is no rulo enforcing special certificates for 
half-timers before working as adults when thoy grow in ago, tho effect of tho present enactment 
covers the object of such a rule. Tho present inspectors tako protty good enro to soo that no 
hnlf-timcr works ns an ndnlt. On nn average every child generally goes from fivo to six times 
to the surgeon before ho is pissotl as a full-timer. Tho creation of a class of young persons, though 
it sounds feasiblo, is likely to he very troublesome to tho mill agents. There is every possibility 
of there being a good doal of confusion, and I for one do not see tho utility or tho benofit of tlio 
proposal. Sunrise to sunset is, I think, the host standard for working factories, excepting tho cases 
of mills which aro worked by electric lights and by shifts. I liavo mentioned above that tho 
labourer decs not work all tlio time 1m is supposed to ho on work. Allowing him greater time of 
recess till his moral tono has improved, till his wants have increased, till ho understands tho 
principles of sanitation, will only bo affording him greater opportunities of indulging in luxuries, 
of running hopelessly into debt, or of ruining himself in other ways. In tlm interests of tho 
labourer I would on tlm otlior hand insist that ho should bo kept busy, and that oven on holidays 
tlm employe had bettor encage him in recrcativo sports, ami in certain nmusemonts which would 
tend to improve tho tono of his mind. I would further liko to suggest thnt instead of trying 
cases of infringement of tlm Factory Act by nu ordinary magistrate it would bo bettor if all tho 
cases were tried by tlm ordinary magistrate jointly with an honorary magistrate, specially nominated 
by Government from among tlm mill agents. The suggestion that Indian factory inspectors bo 
asked to visit English and continental factories is no doubt happy, and is likely to bo conducive to 
very beneficial results. It should ho distinctly understood that tbo inspector should bo sent to 
receive an English polish after serving in India for at lrast three years. Ho must bo fully aware 
of the habits and ways, as well as tho special circumstances of this country, beforo ho goes to 
England. Tho idea of lodging all labourers in special chawh bailt on tho Iatost sanitary principlo 
may torn! to- ho advantageous both to tlm employers and tho omployod. Tho suggestion of 
enforcing separate arrangements for urinals will bo welcomed by all. As regards tlm sanitation 
of factories, I think that most, perhaps all, tho Ahmedabad mills aro well ventilated. Tho only 
harm that is likely to ho dono to tlm labourers' health is by his suddonly going out from a 
humidified chamber to open sunshine. Tho Indian labourer goe3 out so often that tho change is too 
sudden, and in certain cases injurious to his health. 

IVilncss objected to tho proposed 121 hours' day all tho year ronnd. With each a day tho Oral «viient». 
mon would only actually work about 10 hours, and considering tlm way in which thoy did work 
thoy conld keep at it much longer than that. He was against restricting tho hours of adult 
labour. The death-rate amongst mill-hauds was very low compared with that of tho cultivators 

outside, hi his villngo thoy could not find a man of 00, whilo in tho mills they found mon of 
G5 and 70 years of ago. Tlio seasons failed, and villagers did not got sufficient to eat. Hohad 
no data to support his view of the rclativo death-rate. Mill-hands did not got tho chunco of drinking 
more than once n week, whilo menials such ns dhobis drank every day. . Mill-bunds did not 
drink becanso they did not got time to drink, and from this point of viow long hours wero an 
advantage. Witness considered tho present ages for obilren suitablo. He saw no objection to tho 
physical fitness certificate for children, hut did not consider it necessary to have anothor beforo 
employment as a full-timer. Ho npproved of giving tho children education and of having schools 
in tho compound, and thought that somo inducement should ho offered to tho children to make thorn 
attend. Owing to tho idling habits of the adults, ho was obliged to employ 50 per cent, more 
hands insomo departments, and 30 per cent, more in others. Witness approved of special intervals— 
ono in the morning and ono in tho aftornoon. Thoro was suffioiont dining accommodation for 
all castes in tho mill compound, 
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Mr. Maganlal Jaichancl, Ahmedahad. 


^JoychSd. I represent the Ahmcdahad Swadeshi Spinning 

Written swdence. Ahmedahad. We employ— 


JJon 

Women . 
Children . 


and Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
. 282 

.' cj 

• «... 85 


Total 3S2 


The mill only started working in Angust last. I am opposed to any limitation of tho hours of 
adnlt labour, because in short days if tho working hours bo fixed from sunrise to Bunset it comes to 
only 11 hours, and in long days of summer to about 13 hours. Besides, tho workmon do not 
actually work during all -tho working hours. One man in eight is away from his work with a pass 
at times in bidikhana or drinking water. I do not think their physiques has been specially affected 
by long Lours. If any time is to bo fixed it should be from sanviso to sunset. I havo considered 
all tho other suggestions made in tho questions, and do not agreo with any of them, except that — 

(а) special urinal accommodation shonld bo provided ; 

(б) all faotory doors shonld bo made so as to open readily outwards ; 

(c) tho administration of tho Act shonld bo mndo uniform throughout India; 

(d) children shoald be allowed to work in a factory for three weeks prior to medical 
examination. 

The mill was started in August last. Witness had boon in tho trade for 25 years, but this 
Oral evidence. waB bis first experience of actual mamgement. Witness was of opinion that operatives did not 
like night work, oven on increased pay. Mill-hnndB were not reduced in hoalth by their work, 
and the children wore also perfectly healthy and not over-worked, lx:canso at their option they 
could go out to tho mill compound whenever they liked. Tlioro was a considerable scarcity of 
labonr. Ho did not agreo that a certificate of pliysioal fitness was a necessity cither for children 
or adults. Tho working hours shonld bo from sunriso to snnsot. 


Witness No. 1C. 


d/r. Chimanlal Naginilas, Ahmedahad. 1 

K a r g maa 0 . Chimanlal ,, 1 ^hmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Company, Limited, and tho 

Written evidence. Ahmedahad Jubilee Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited. Tho followin'* is tho number 
of workers xu each mill : — ° 


Tho Ahmodabad Manufacturing and Calico Priutia 
Company, Limited. 

Males . , l,2C0 

Females . . 234 

Boys . . 182 

Girls . . 55 


1,731 


The Ahmodabad Jnbilco Spinning nnd Manufacturing 
Company, Limited. 

.Males . . 

Fomalcs . . 10G 

Boys . . gg 

Girls , , 


5S3 


The Ahmedahad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Company, Limited, has worked from 
sunrise to sunset, and so m each of the Inst ten rears' ‘it has Wkod mo/o than lKonra onW 
during the months of May, June and July, and tho aver nec number of 1 “* 

12. The working of the Ahmedahad Jubilee Mi l up to tho t oa^lQOl is th™ S • 13 nW 

of 12 hoars, and the mill worked more than 12* hours, onl dulVifi Tnno r 1 ' ""r™? 

when they worked with electric light, the figures were •- S * Jal *‘ In 1905 > 


Number of days. 

27 

28 
G 


In 1906- 


5 

13 


10 

21 


93 

75 


290 


130 

79 

I09 


(With double shifts.) 


Number of hours. 
13 

li 

15 


1G 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


Tho romnimug days woro of loss than 12 ) hours. 


18 

14 


\ 


Ditto 


Ditto. 
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\ 


In 1907— 


162 

08 

260 


12 

13 

The tomainlng days wero ot loss tlion 12J hoars. 


Averago working lionrs a day : — 

1005 .... 108 on acconnt »f night work, 

1006 . , . 13-1 

1007 . ... 12'1 ... 

Children should bo allowed to work from ono to two wcoks ponding examination for an ago 
certificate. Coitificato of physical fitness is not necessary. Tho present, arrangement of certifying 
by tho civil snrgeon is good enough. Tho principle of requiring a coitiGento of physical fitness 
cannot ho applied in pmctico without much inconvenience. It is impracticable to enforco tho 
suguostion that half-timers should not bo allowed to work ns adults unlc-ts certified physically fit. 

If tho certifying officor puts in tho ago in tho certificate of each half-timer, then as long as ho docs 
not completo fourteen he will not bo kopt ns a full-timer by any mill. I am not in favour of tho 
creation of a class of young persons. Tho offect of creating such a class of young persons would 
bo scarcity of hands and higher wages. Further, tho effect on tho economical working of tho 
mill will bo very great ns will bo soon from tho following figures. Out of 1,731 total workers, 
thero are— 

£65 women. 

8t young persons tbotwoon tho ages ot 11 and 16) 

C37 lialt-tiinors. 

No definifo limitation by law of the hours of working to any pnrticnlar hours is desirnhlo. 1 
would bo in favour of fixing a maximum number of hours, leaving it to tbo employer to fix tho 
actual timings, but in the case of factories working by donblo shifts no limit of hours is necessary, 
Tho conditions of dyoing, blenching and ginning factories require exceptional treatment In tho 
case of dyeing and bleaching works there are fionio processes which require continuous working for 
more than 12’- hours; in such cases tho time limit should not bo enforced. In tho caso of ginning 
factories, duting tho cotton season it is necessary to work tho gins night and day ; they should bo 
accorded exceptional treatment for night working, in no care tho workmon working more than 12J 
hours continuously. Males and females should work tho same number of hours. Inspectors from 
tho United Kingdom arc quito unnecessary. Even ns it is, more elasticity is desirablo in tho law, 
especially in tho caso of prosecutions. Special attention should be paid by tho prosecuting officor 
to tho question whether the default or delay on the part of tho factoiy is duo to defiance of the law 
or to tho practical difficulties in carrying out tho inspector’s suggestion. At any rnto no prosecu- 
tion should be undertaken before two or threo warnings lmvo been prowonsly given. In tho certifi- 
cates of ngc that are at present given by tho civil surgeon, it is, by some officers, only stated that tho 
child is abovo nine years and below fourtcon. 1 thiuk that tho exact ago should be put in tho 
certificate, so that for examination to work as a full-timer tho child may not have to appear again 
and again. If tho working horns are reduced to 121, fcmaliB should he allowed to work tho same 
hours ns adult males. They do not work full hours at a stretch and continuously, and so thero is 
no danger of deterioration of health, and tho proposal would facilitate tho adoption of a 121 hours 
day, ns fomnles can bo easily obtained. Inspectors of factories should have previous experience of 
practical work in -a factory, so that they may adequately realise tho difficulties of actual working 
while enforcing the lnw, and thus save good deal of inconvenionco to tho factories. Tho working 
hours of adult males may 1 h> limited to l2£ working hours. All adults — males nndfemalos — should, 
bo allowed to work for 121 hours. There slionld bo 12| hours’ working betwcon 5-30 a.M. to 8 
r.ir., us convenient to each mill. 'If tho factory stops onco during tho day, it should bo betwcon 
noon and 2 v.lt., hut if the owner wishes, for tho convenience of tho taotory and tho workmen, to 
stop more than once, he should bo allowed to do so, tho aggregate limit of such stoppages being not 
less than 1 hour and tho interval not groator than G boms. I think tbore Bbonhl bo no restriction 
with shifts, hut tho factory may work ns many hours as it likes, no shift working for more than 
12£ houis, nnd no females woiking between 8 r. m. and 5-30 a. m. A special class of young porsons 
is not iicccwnry hero, nor is there any need for a register of all workeis under sixteen. The 
employment of women at night should not bo prohibited generally, but for cotlon mills they should 
not bo employed after 8 r. si., and if tbo working hours are restricted to 12’- tlioy should 
ho allowed to work tbo samo horns ns malo adults. Tho minimum ago for children 
should not be raised, nor should certificates of physical fitness bo required. Tho 
present arrangement is quito enough. Certificates of ago and fitness prior to full-timo 
employment are not necessary. Tho age should bo entered in tho register whon tho child 
goes up first lor examination, and aftor ho has finished tho remaining number of years to mako up 
fourteen ho should bo allowed to work nB an adult. Regular sets, prescribed by law, are not 
ncce6Eary. They should ho arranged as convenient to each mill. Factory owners should not bo 
required to provide' elementary education for half-timers at their own expense. In factories no 
unhealthy parts exist, and so no prohibition against tho introduction of non-working children 
should bo prescribed, ns it would seriously inconvenienco tho female workers by separating them 
from their children. An attempt should be made to fix a standard of purity tor tho air in mills, 
hut not for moisture. Tho latter is not necessary in India. A standard for water is not necessary, 
as generally pure water used for drinking purposes is ured for humidifying. Fifty latrino seats js 
quito enough ; there is no inconvenienco to workmen. Separate urinals aro not required. For 
septic tank privies Iho number should bo raised from 50 to 70 or 75 for each seat. It is usually 
acknowledged by sanitary engineers where they havo septio tank privios that no separate urinals 
aro necessary. All factory doors Bhould open outwards. Tlio present precautions for fencing- 
machinery seem quito satisfactory. Uniformity in tho administration of tho Act is necessary. 
Full-timo medical inspectors aro not required. 
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Ahmodabad- 


Hr. Chimanlal 
Nagiudaa. 


The Ahmcdabad Manufacturing and Calico Mill. 


Working day of 

Production of rooling yam V CT 
apindlo per hour of 20*. 

Porcentngo of 

Period covered by 

waste. 

those statistics. 


1903. 



11 honrs . • 

•51 onneos. 

8-5 

1 

12 

■48 „ 

0-5 

>• Ono year. 

13 

•50 „ 

3'G 

J 

' 

1001. 



11 hours 

•54 ouncos. 

4'2 

1 

| . 

12 

'53 ., 

4'C 

>■ Ono year. 



•18 .. 

4-5 

J 


1905. 

y 


11 hours . 

*55 onneoe. 

51 

1 



•49 „ 

5-5 

V One year. 

13 

•54 „ 

4-5 

J 


1900. 



11 hours 

•51 onneos. 

42 

] 

12 

•41 „ 

5-1 

>- Oneycar. 

13 „ 

•48 .. 

47 

J 


1907. 



11 hours ..... 

•50 onneos. 

5-2 

) 

12 „ . . ... 

•44 ,. 

5-3 

> Eight raonthB. 

13 • 

*53 , f 

l 

5'0 

1 


The Jubilee Mill. 


Working day of 

Production of rooling yarn per 
epindlo per hour of 20'. 

Porcentngo of 
wasto. 

Poriod covered by 
thoeo statistics. 


1904. 




Ring Bpindtee. 



12 hours ..... 

•Cl 


1 

13 i . . 

•59 


f Ono year. 


1905. 



12 hours 

’54 day. 

4* 


11 

•481 


r Ono year. 

10 

Knight. 

•55) 

6 

J 


1906. 



12 hours 

•57 



13 

•54 

4 

Ono year. 

14 

•53 




1007. 



12 hours ..... 

•57 


\ 

13 „ . 

•56 t 


| Eight month*. 
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Tho witness considered that the working day should be. fixed at twelve and a half hours, the Mr. Chimanlal 
'half-hour interval to he extra. Ho had worked his men in shifts after fifteen hours, and never Nagindas. 
••saw any signs of exhaustion. That was to say, there were no signs of exhaustion up to fifteen 0raI * u,t * enc '' 
hours. They were paid at the same daily rate for extra time after snnset, and they preferred to 
work on and earn tho extra pay. It was only those men who came from a long distance who 
■objected to long hours. Latterly, some new mills had opened, and he could not get sufficient labour. 
Consequently he had to stop night work. Concerning the drop shown in the statements appended 
to his written evidence in the hourly output as the hours of work increased, witnosB said that the 
production per hour was smaller, but it was not so per day. Neither was it more economical 
for the owner to work shorter hours, as in the course of the day there was not much perceptible 
difference in the amount of waste comparing short and long days, while the general charges for 
interest, management and so on were spread over a larger production in the latter case. Theoreti- 
cally, there was an increase of waste as the hours increased ; this seemed so per hour, but' was not so 
-on the whole, and it would not be economical to work shorter hours. Contrasting the work of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth hours with; that of the first and second ho considered that, v. hile they 
might not got such full value for the money paid in wages, they had to remember that capital had 
been spent in running tho mill for several hours, aud the result was the same. Witness would 
employ adult labour entirely during the hours proposed by him, females as well as males. Females 
■used to work such hours before the present Act was passed, and now they spent their interval in the 
mill compound. They did not go away. The male adult interval was half an hour, and the male 
adult had to work for the other hoar, when the women were absent, without assistance. Witness 
would not approve of women being employed in cotton factories beyond 8 o’clock at night, but for 
ginning factories female labour was necessary after that hour. Witness could not account for the 
higher rate of output per hour shown in the statement in some caseB for a 13 hours’ day as 
contrasted with a day of 12 hours. In preparing the statement he had taken an average of the whole 
period for a certain number of days, and it was possible that on some days there had been stoppages, 

•or that the various departments of tho mill were not working smoothly. The statement bad been 
prepared from tho production books. Witness did not think that the weighers kept anything in 
"hand in order to equalise production. They might for a day, but not for a month. He could not 
say offhand why it was that in the 13 hours ho got less production in some cases than in 12 hours. 

Witness believed that it would not bo economical to work the mill for longer hours than 
these which might be fixed by law for young persons. Personally ho would have to dismiss 
-those workers, as the “young persons’’ would not consent to work half-time, and they would 
not be allowed to work full adult hours. They would disorganise the work of the mill. He 
considered nine a proper minimum age for children. He had no objection to the age certificate, 
but saw a good deal of difficulty as regards the physical fitness certificate. Medical officers 
held varying opinions as to the fitness of any particular child. From the sanitary point of 
view septic tank seats for latrines were much better than the ordinary seats, and fewer seats 
were required, as no time was lost in having seats cleaned for use. Witness had no 
special objection to children being employed in regular sets, but should there be a 
school, then tho double shift was necessary. He had tried compulsory education, but found 
that the children left to work in othor mills. When the attendance was mado optional, they did 
not como at all. Ho liked the principle of compulsory education, but would not like to see it mado 
compulsory by law. Concerning purification of the air, he had got fans, and ho would like to see 
js. standard of ventilation arrived at by a series of'experiments. Witness would not object to that 
being made compulsory, but he would to a standard of humidity which depended so much upon 
tho circumstances of each mill, tho cotton worked, and so on. Some women who were mothers 
brought their children to the mills, but they were not allowed to take them to all parts of the 
factory. He had a doctor aud dispensary. Witness considered that more than throe hours were 
wasted by tho operatives in idling outside the mill. The pass system was not strictly enforced. 

Personally ho was in favour of two stopp vges in the course of the twelve aud a half hours' 
flay — qjjo about 10-30 A.it. and one at 3-30 p.m. — of half an hour each. Owners would have to 
'bo a little stricter as regards idling. The first stoppage would do for breakfast, and there should 
be sufficient accommodation for all tho men at a time in the compound. There should also bo 
accommodation for the different castes. If the 12| hours’ day were legalised, the difficulty would 
lie in being stricter with the men so as to minimise idling. There was considerable scarcity of 
labour through now mills being built. Mills which had accommodation would not object to tho 
•two half-hour stoppages, but the mills which would have to provide additional accommodation 
would object. If tho hours of labour were restricted to twelve, or twelve and a half, then femaleB 
should be allowed to work the same time as males. This was most important. Witness did not 
•object in principle to legislation restricting the hours of male labour. 


Witness No. 17. 


Mr. Chinublai Nadhvlal, Ahmedabad. 


I represent — 

Moles. 'Women. Boys. Girls. Total. Mr. Chinnbhai 

I’ho Ahmedabad Ginning and Manufacturing Company, Madhulal. 

Limited employing 2,027 170 lOi 4 2,305 Written evidence. 

Tho Ahmedabad Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, 
employing . . 1.372 251 111 'l8 1.755 

I append a statement showing the average working hours for each month for one year. 

During the past 10 years, and during the years beyond thiB period, the time of working has 
uniformly been the same, vis., daylight hours, and consequently the figures given for one year can 
-safely be taken ub correct for the whole of this time. If the existing practice of working mills 
-during daylight bo maintained, I do not see any necessity for limiting the working hours of adult 
males, whose physique does not suffer during these hours, because they have unrestrained facilities 
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s£d£ whS^OTk began ana ended. During the months commencing from November and ending 
S Feb w! the working hours come to about 11 hours a day, while dunng the summer months, 
from 15th o7 April to the 15th of .Inly, the average is slightly over *13 hours a day. The remain- 
inEinoDths are equinoctial months, which average about 12 hours. Thus for the whole year the 
total average is about 10 minutes over 12 hours, for a working day. excluding the midday stoppago. 
A wlbad being about 300 miles north of Bombay, the variation between winter and summer 
marked than ht Bombay. The engine should be stopped for half an hour 
between noon and 2 p.m. daily. In mills working exclusively with adult male labour, and resorting 
to tbs shift system, if the hoars of adult males be fixed at 12 actual woriung hours, t ie restriction of 
the working time from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. is uncalled for. Such mills ought to be allowed to work 
mf to anytime provided that they do'not overstep tlie fixed limit of 12 hours for each shift. So 
far children between the ages of 12 and 14 have not been illegally employed as adults, and in the 
absence of such a contingency there is no necessity to create a new cla-s of ‘ young persons. _ 
The ereater the number of classes the more complicated and cumbrous becomes the operation of 
tbo law The creation of a class of young persons would naturally go to detei mine the working 
hours of a mill as such operatives would be scattered among all the departments. To reduce the 
working hours’ of this class would disorganise the whole mill. I cannot say how many such 
persons vro employ. In cotton mills the employment of women beyond daylight hours may he 
prohibited; but at the same time if the working hours of male adult labour be fixed at 12 hours 
a day the employment of adult female labour should not be restricted to 11 hours a day as at 
present, but it should be extended to 12 hours. In ginning and cotton press factories, where work 
must bo completed witbin their season time, the restriction of the employment of female 
labour should not he made applicable, but the existing practice of allowing women to work there 
at night should be allowed to continue. In this class of work, the nature of their work is quite 
different from what they have in cotton spinning and weaving mills. Hero they come and go 
whenever they like, putting any of their family members as their substitute. The minimum 
ago for children should not he raised ; the present age is high enough. The existing 
system of reqniring certificates of age for children is sufficient. I would suggest that in 
ago certificates the age of the chilli should he clearly specified instead of mentioning "over nine and 
nndor fourteen years ” as is done at present. A child should bo allowed to work for not less than 
a week, and not more than a fortnight, prior to examination for a certificate.^ Afore certifying 
agencies should he provided. If the suggestion made above be adopted theie should be no necessity 
for demanding a frosh age certificate on the completion of fourteen years by the child. In my 
opinion the fewer the necessities for the operative to procure certificates, the lighter becomes his 
hardships and difficulties. Here also there is no necessity for physical fitnesB certificates. The 
present system of employing children should be continued, as it is not fonnd to bo unsatisfactory iu 
working. There is no need to prescribe regular sets. Owners should not be forced to provide 
education. This should be left to the option of both the employers and the employes. Non-working 
young children should not be prohibited from entering factories. These are generally young child- 
ren who accompany their mothers and guardians, and if they are preveutod from accompanying their 
mothers and guardians the latter will be thrown out of employment, and this will entail °grave 
troublo and hardship to both. It will he very difficult to lay down a hard and fast rule whereby 
ventilation ought to be regulated. Conditions differ and vaTy materially in different places on 
account of natural situation and the nature of the work that a mill has to do. At certain tempera- 
tures moisture becomes absolutely necessary for carrying on the various processes according to tho 
cottons that are handled, and the counts to be spun. This should therefore be left to the discretion 
of the managers of mills, who even now and will hereafter pay their best attention to these points 
because they too have to work with the operatives in the same place, and they will naturally not do 
anything nor allow any state of things to go on that is likely to be detrimental to their own health 
What is right for the health of the managers will bo right for the health of the operatives The 
preseutstandard of latnne accommodation is quite sufficient, especially if separate urinals are made 
imperative. All factory doors should readily open outwards. No further precautions for fencing 
machinery are required. The administration of the Act should be made uniform throughout India 
h ull-time medical inspectors are not required at present. Inspectors having experience of the work- 
mg in mills in India rather than in England will be found to give more satisfactory results. Tho 

condifions and mode of work in Indian mills differ so widely and markedly from those in English 

mills that inspectors that have exclusive experience of the working of English mills will not be found 
to adapt themselves to the surroundings of Indian mills, and are therefore likely to prove failures 
?± r0 1n !f^ SOl - aeIy w necessity _ for making tho law more stringent, hut in case any change bo 
introduced, an interval !of at least six months should be given to the mills to prepare themselvfs to 
conform to such a change and after the expiration of this term at least thrTwaSs should 

be gn en to mills for any mfrmgement that may be detected before taking more drastic stops Anv 
w)tem pt to make the law more stringent would mean greater hardships and distress to workmen 

whoso condition^ pliysical, mental and pecumaiy, if compared vithcoolies P and labourers not goine- 

to mills, will be found to be infinitely superior and satisfactory. Government therefore a L,if 
™ ° P1VC3 MdlBtarbed in tftoir present conditions if they want to do them real and s^gnat 

t JSon,° S'S.rr/ftds'rs ”sSir im r,r B “ r 18 «» 

scribed hours, on payment of overtime “ ° f tie e “P Io J er » above the pre- 

(n) all mill accidents including accidents by fire, water, etc; 

.tester””” 4 ° f ” i “ ! 
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(d) in the process of bleaching and dyeing, where it is essential to complete the process, once Mr. Chinnblmi 
bcgnn, dnnng working hours. Madhulal. 

I append a statement showing the production for days of varying length of yam and waste 


Working hours in twelve months. 
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11 

46 
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. 11 

14 
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. 10 

49 









Total 

. 145 

S3 









Avorago 

. 12 

8 per month. 


Nnmbor of days over 121 hoars work— 125 dayB . 


Statement showing the effect of working days of varying lengths. 


Working day of 

Production per spindle 
par hour of ten*. 

Male. 

Production of reeling* 
per spindle 
per hour of 20*. 

Bing. 

Percentage of 
waste. 

Period covered hy 
these statistics. 

year. 

11 hours. 

•34 

•445. 

ns 

1906 

12-33 hours. 

•28 

•407 

1-30 

1906 

13-40 hours. 

•2G 

•408 

1-21 

1900 


Witness stated that since 1SS6 ho had taken a porsonal part in mill management, and he had Oral evidence 
now two mills in Ahmedabad. In his opinion there ought to bo an absolute maximum of 14 hours’ 
work, even vith electrio light. The operatives would not come to work beyond a certain number 
of hours, and the sm-roundings of their dwellings, whero they would spend 10 hours, according 
to his figure, were no better than the surroundings of the milk. They could work 14 hours with- 
out injury to health, but whether they would be able to apply themselves steadily all the time was 
another matter. If they had a half-hour interval about 9 o’clock in the morning, he did not think 
they would use it for the purpose of eating their morning meal. Thirteen hours and 24 minutes 
was the longest time worked in his mill, excluding the interval ; he did not think that operatives 
could keep those hours up all the year round. He believed in working throughout the daylight 
horn's ; he had not tried electrio light. A few milk in Ahmedabad had introduced electric light. 

These mills commenced work at 5 in the morning, and the operatives refused to go on after 8 at 
night. His tabular statement giving the rate of production of 10’ ! per spindle per hour showed 
that tho gross output of tho shorter days was greater than the gross output of the longer days in 
some cases. He could not say for certain that this actually W3S so, because the machinery might 
have been spinning different classes of cotton at tho times which the stalktics covered. There 
might also have been better mixing. His quality of I O’* was poor. He only used 12 per cent. 
of good cotton, and the rest was waste. He would not say that it was more profitable when pro- 
ducing 10’* to keep the engine running shorter hours. He himself would not draw any definite 
conclusions from tho t ibular statement. He admitted that, according to his statement, as the 
hours of labour increased, the output per hour decreased in some cases more than proportionately. 

They did not, however, expect a proportionate increase during the longer working days. In drawing 
up the statement ho had no data to show what kind of cotton was spun. The exhaustion of tho 
workers was probably the main factor in the diminkhing output for the longer hours. In his 
opinion electric light was responsible for greater waste ; it wore out the machinery and prevented 
proper supervision, while he did not think that the extra production would make up for these 
defects. If they had a 12-hour day, all milk would have to put in electric light, and he would 
prefer to work by daylight. The installation of electricity was a constant temptation to work longer 
hours. He would prefer to have no restrictions on adult labour, and did not like on indirect 
restriction by imposing a limit on the working hours -of young persons, which would in fact 
determine tho working hours of tho mill. If there had to he a limitation, he advocated sunrise 
to sunset ; it would be immaterial what the length of the midday interval was if a 12-hour day were 
fixed. At present the men were the masters. They were quite independent owing to the demand 
for labour being greater thnn the supply. They had no regular organisation, but then the masters 
themselves did not combine to withstand the demands of tho men. There was no marked preferenco 
one way or the other as regards electrio light mills and mills where only daylight hours were 
worked. He disapproved of women working late in cotton factories, because the labour required 
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steady applies! ion, and it was necessary for women to go to their homes towards evening. In, 
ginnin g factories it was different. The season only asted a few months, end if ong hours were 
prohibited, the gins would not bo able to gin the crop within the limited time available. Cultivators 
from the fields came to work in the gins, and if tho season were extended they would bo nnablo- 
to return to their fields previous to tho hurst of tho monsoon. Women should baallowed to work 
more than 11 hours in gimfing factories, but if such factories were brought under the Act it should 
only he in regard to the fencihg of machinery. He objected to tho application of tho Act to guming 
factories in regard to length of hours and stoppages. Witness mentioned that on a certain fired 
date, namely, the second day of tho dark half of tho month of Jeth, work had to bo Btoppcd in all 
gins* controlled by Joins, and in all gins owned by others, even Europeans, where tho Jains had a 
paramount position. Under tho Act ho considered it compulsory to obtain a certificate before • 
employing a child, and ho had no objection to this, but ho thought they might give the power of, 
certifying, not only to tho civil surgeon, hut also to other (Government medical practitioners, tho 
assistant surgeons, for instance. Ho employed children in regular sets, and had not come across, 
a single instance where a child hod been employed m two different mills m tho course of ono day. 
He thought the oge of tho child should bo definitely stated on tho certificate in which caso they 
would be able to employ him after 14 years of ago nithont a second certificate. At present they 
had to obtain a certificate that tho child was over fourteen. Tho hands thomselves paid tho four-anna 
fee Half-timers only worked hetueen two and three lionrs, actual work, at doffing each day. Ho 
employ oil Ante, of tew hoys to towmn.chin.cs, and vvhnn the machines were at work, then tho hoys were 
free to do as thoy pleased. If boys were rejected from tho mills on account of physical unfitness, 
it was'his opinion that they would take to begging and thieving. Boys wero sometimes employed 

for a week or a fortnight before being certified by a civil surgeon. Tho fixing of n 121 hours’ 

day all tho year round would bo injurious, in that tho hands on piece-work would demand higher - 

wages, as their working timo would bo curtailed. Workmen on day wages would also bo dissatis- 
fied, becauso the piece-work rato would have to ho raised, wliilo they would get no higher daily 
wages. He had a sliding acalo for piece-workers bafed on tho number of hours worked at different - 
times of the year, hut the daily wago was the samo all tho year round. He had tried holding a 
school in his compound, and although inducement were offered, jot the children Btoppcd away 
and tho experiment was unsuccessf nl. Parents w ould not compel their children to attend school 
because they thomsolves wero ignorant of tbo value of education. 


Witness No. 18. 

Mr. Kalulas Umabhai, of the llathUing Manufacturing Company, Limited, Ahncdabad. 

Wo employ 31G men, 38 women and 44 children. Tho physique of labourers, though they 
apparently seem to work for long hours, is not in tho least affected, as tho system of working in. 
Tnrlia is such that they go out for a temporary rest now and then. Though they aro said to work 
for long hours, practically nono of tho labourers work full timo while the factory is at work. If 
hours 'are to bo limited at all, they should bo fixed at 12 a day, leaving tho omployer to settle tbo 
actual timings. Tho best method of enforcing this restriction would bo to fix tho legal working 
hours from 7 A.M, to 7-30 P.M., oxcopt when tho factory works by shifts, tho engino being stopped 
for half an hour between noon and 2 I’.ji. When a factory is working by tho shift system, tho 
only restriction which ought to bo imposed is that no adult should be mndo to work for more than. 
12 hours out of tho 24 hours. If the timo fixed for work is limited to 12 hours only, there remains 
no necessity to make any change in tho period fixed for tho working of persons between tho ages of 
twelve and fourteen, as tho system of working in India is aB described abovo. No special register- 
for workers under 16 is required. It is not necessary to prohibit women from working at night, 
if the night hourB form a part of the prescribed working hours of ft factory. Tho minimum ago 
for children should not be raised beyond nine years, becauso tho half-timers practically* never w ork 
for the full prescribed peiiod of seven hours, as generally these hoys, whoso duty it is to doff tho 
machines, get intervals after ono doffing is over, and they aro then nljowcd to go out of tho factory, 
so they practically do not work for so many hours as thoy are said to work. The certificate of ago- 
for children appears necessary and should ho enforced, ono week’s timo being allowed during which 
the child may work before obtaining ft certificate. But tho enforcement of tho certificate of 
physical fitness will do more harm than good, because in caso of their proving physically unfit for 
working in the factory it is hardly possiblo in India for them to got any lighter work so as to- 
enable them to earn an equal amount of wages ; and consequently thoy will bo indirectly compelled 
to work harder. A second examination for half-timers before working as adults will not ho required 
if tho certificate issued after the first examination Bbows tho correct ago of tho hoy passed, ns was 
done before by the civil 6urgoon. It should not ho proscribed by law that children shall not bo 
employed except in regular sots, becauso by tho adoption of this conrso a child who fails to attend 
either in the morning or evening according to his regular set would loso his wages for tho fifty, and 
his maintenance would suffer, whereas under tho presont practice a child who unfortunately fails- 
to attend in the morning may bo employed in tho evening and thuB could earn his wages for tho day. 
The provision of elementary education for children would throw an unnecessary additional burden 
upon their brains, and would devour their dearly earned timo for recreation without any purpose. 
It is quite impossible to separate young babies from their parents, oven temporarily, there being no 
arrangements for the young babies to stay under somebody’s caro. Attempts should be made to tost 
the air, and possible systems for improving ventilr+Aon vawy he shnww ho Krill-owners, hut flam® sViutuu 
be nothing like a penalty to be attached by law to any omission. There is no objection to fixing a 
standard of moisture, if it is fixed in perfect accordance with the Indian climate, and if we aro allowed 
enough to-work properly. The present standard of latrine accommodation is never found defective 
a “L Ur ? a 3 w 6 S en ® raII y separately provided for in factories. I agree that all doors should open 
outwards. No further precautions for fencing machinery are required. The administration of the- 
c s on d be made uniform throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors aro not necessary 
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Assuming that the principle that half-timers must ho certified as regards age and fitness before Mr.Ealidas 

employment as adults is accepted, it could not be applied in practice, os there would be a great want Bmabhal. 

of men. There can hardly be any safeguard which will prevent such persons from getting employ- 
ment in other factories. It is not necessary that a class of young persons should be created. If 
such a class is created the effect on the factories will bo bad. The number of working women 
half-timors and young persons will be great, and os they work with adults the working of factories ' 

would be greatly hampered. Ginning factories should bo exempt from the Act and rules, as they 
can be worked only 3 or 4 months in a year. If they are not allowed to work as they are now, the 
farmers would suffer greatly, their cotton being unginned before the monsoon. The law should be 
mado more elastic. It may be added that in case of finding anything against rules once or twice, 
the owners of factories should bo warned before any steps against them are taken, and if any steps 
are to bo takon, then before doing it a written explanation should be obtained by the officer} this * 
process would avoid much misunderstanding and facilitate work. 

Note. — T he witness did not attend for oral examination. 


' Witness No. 19. 

Mr. Fvrshotambhai M. Hathisingh, Ahmedabad. 

Tho present system of working is, as far as I know, not detrimental to the physiqno of the M r . Pnrahotambhtti 
workers, becauso 1 havo been several times workmen in largo numbers ontside the mill for smok-M. Hataisingli. 
ing, etc. 1 find that most of tho mills work from twilight to twilight, and the average working hours 
of such mills aro a little over 12 hours. 1 think the maximum legal working hours may be fixed, irritf«iwvidcnc«. 
i but not the actual timing, as it will bo more convenient to leave this in tho hands of employers. If 
tho time for working bo fixed at 12 hours, no restriction should bo placed on workers between the ages 
of 12 and 14, ns the age certificate of such workeis is enough guide for the employers. No extra 
register is necessary for young persons, ns tho age of the youngest adult entitled to work full-time 
is fixed. In some processes the employment of women at night is quite necessary, and therefore 
no prohibition should bo made. There is no necessity to raise the nge of half-timers over nine, 
as such boys only work at tho timo of changing doff. Certificates of age aro necessary, but aB 
for physical fitness it is not necessary to compol a boy to obtain one ns no employer would like to 
have useless, weak and incapable workers. It is quite enough for children to obtain a specific age 
certificate, which will justify him to work for full-time at the nge fixed for adults, as an employer 
will not engngo a half-timer to work full-timo and take the risk of prosecution. As for physical 
fitness in this case my answer is just the same as in the caso of children. I can say nothing 
definite regarding tho proposal to make owners provide elementary education, but I can say this 
much that this . sort of occupation will take away tho play-time of tho boys and thereby it will 
be adding work on them. By prohibiting mothers or guardians taking their young ones into 'the 
mills wo shall be putting a sort of restriction upon their income. Attempts may be mado to 
fix standards for ventilation, humidity and purity of water, but no legal punishmont should be 
assigned ns diffeiont places have different atmospheres on nccount of their natural situation, and 
also on nccount of the nature of the work that is done. The question of moisture depends upon 
tho class of cotton and count to bo spun. 1 have seen tbo process used in many mills where the 
jobbers and the superior officers liavo to work along with tho workers, and I have not come 
across any complaint mado by any of them. Separate urinals Bhould bo provided, and all doors 
of factories should bo mado to open readily outwards. No further precautions for fencing machi- 
nery aro wanted. Uniformity of administration of tho Factory Act thioughout India is possible 
as far as one class of industry is concerned. Full-time medical inspectors are not required ; the 
present system is quite enough. 

Note— T ho witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 20. 

Mr. Soralji D. Karaka. The Ahmedabad Fine Spinning and Weaving Company , Limited, 

' and the Ilitwadhak Mill. 

There is no necessity at all for limiting tho working hours of male adults. The mills work Mr. Sorabjl D. 
over 12| hours a day for about months each year. The hands ore in tho habit of going oui . .Karaka. 
for lu or 15 minutes every hour, so that we have to employ 3 men on a machine where one n ntten widene*. 
fomalo tenter is considered qnito ample in England. For example, on a frame we employ two 
men, one for tho back and ono for tbo front side, and keep a gang of 16 hoys and a mukadam 
for doffing the frames ; while in a mill in England two frames are minded by a female tenter 
with ono girl to assist — thus there is 11 tenter for two frames while for two frames wo employ six. 

Owing to this, the hands have ample leisure to play about in the mill compound. If the Commission 
will pay a surprise visit to any mill and number the hands working inside the mill and playing 
outside in the compound they will be fully convinced about tbis. The physique of the work- 
people is not at all affected by long hours. In Ahmedabad almost all mills work from sunrise to 
sunset in the months of April, May, June and July when tho days are longest, say about 14 J hours 
and at the same timo these months are the hottest months of the year. I have not found any differ- 
ence in tho physique of work-people. I have been connected with the mills since the year 1882, 
and I have never heard mill work-people complaining of long hours, but I have always experienced 
thoy rejoico when the days are longer as they get more in piece-work. Whether the working 
hours bo 10 or 8, still tho Ahmedabad work-people are sure to play about for 10 or 15 minutes 
every hour, and so I see no necessity to fix the hours, but if fixed I would request for 14 
hours, as I deduct at least 21 hours per day for playing about, and deducting that the actual 
working hours will bo 11^ hours. If working by shifts 6 a.m, to 6 p.m. will behest ; the engine 
should bo stopped between 12 and 2 p.m, for half an hour, but provision should be made that 
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when an engine is stopped for some repair, etc., after 9 A.M., the half hour recoss should be 
given at that time. If Government resolves to fix the working hours they should ho fixed 
at fonrteen, and two intervals of a quarter of an hour should be given, the first at about 9 a. m. 
to 9-15 a.m. and the other at about 2 P.M. to 2-15 p.m. This would give sa shorter night shift 
I do not think that a young-person class should be created. I do not think that a register of 
all operatives under 16 years of age should, be maintained. The number of even 14-year adults 
is not sufficient, and a large number of spindles are stopped. Tim night employment of women 
should not he prohibited, because the work-people prefer to work in a group with their family. 
The age for children should not be raised, nor should certificates or age and physical fitness bo 
required prior to employment. It is seldom that a half-timer works °u in the one facfcoiy 
till he is an adult. The employment of children in regular fixed sets should not be proscribed. 
We generally take a certificate even when a child is found to bo a full-timer, Attempts 
have often been made to give elementary education at the expense of mills, but they have always 
proved a failure, Though restrictions havo been made so as not to allow workers children to 
enter the mill, still when they bring food, etc., for their parents they very often do enter. No 
enforcement by law is necessary. No attempt shonld be made, to fix a standard for air or for 
moisture. As regards the former, that would cause great misunderstanding ; as regards the 
latter, different seasons and different classes of cotton, and different percentages of size on cloth, 
require various degrees of moisture. ■ One latrine seat shonld bo provided for every 25 workers, 
and separate urinals shonld be provided. Doors of factories should open outwards if that is 
not likoly to lead to thefts. No further precautions for fencing machinery aro required. No 
, attempt shonld he made to secure uniformity in working the Act. It will ho all the hotter to 
.have for different provinces different provisions snitable to the habits and ways of the work- 
people and the employers. There is no necessity for full-time medical inspectors, ns they would 
be considered an extra police by the publio. I agree that inspectors Bhould bo trained in tho 
United Kingdom. An inspector who has five or seven years’ experience of factories, and of 
tho habits of the people of Ahmedabad and the Bombay Presidency, may be sont to England 
ior training. He shonld be selected by the higher officials. 

Note.— T he witness didnotattend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 21. 

Mr. Rimatlal Motilal Iiirahhai, Ahmedabad . 
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I represent the Ahmedabad Sarangpnr Mills Company, Limited. Tho average number of 
working hands is 604, of whom 280 are adult males, 80 women and 244 children. Tho statistics 
for ten years not being available, my conclusions are based on those for tho last two years. These 
show that in April tho mill worked on an average for 12 hours 45 minutes, in May 13 hours 10 
minutes, in Juno 13 hours 30 minutes, and in July 13 hours. The limit of our working timo was 
sunrise to sunset. Tho average daily number of hours for both tho years has been nearly the same, 
vis., 12 hours 7 minutes. The working hours of adult male3 should be restricted. As to tho question 
whether tho physique of workers has been affected by long honrs, it is impossible to give a definite 
answer. But before arriving at any conclusion in thiB regard ono has to hear in mind the following 
facts: — The average number of workers in Indian mills is far in excess of that in England. In onr 
mills the average number of workers per 1,00U spindles is about 25, while that for an average 
English mill is said to be about 4 for the same number of spindles. This enables Indian workers to 
go out for hours, leaving their machines to the care of others. They therefore do not find even the 
whole day’s work very taxing. They are in the habit of leaving the mill building at odd intervals, 
and loiter about the extensive compound of the mill. It is impossible to check this practice on 
account of the great scarcity of skilled labour. Again, at any time of the year whenever they think 
it necessary they may absent themselves and retire to their nativo villages for rest and change. In 
fact their average work hardly comes np to the standard prevailing in the United Kingdom, and 
with sufficient periods of relaxation and rest, which they can obtain at any time, tho effect of long 
hours is greatly minimised. What is wanted is a wholesome check on excessive workin times of 
prosperity, but the output shonld in no way be affected in times of increasing competition. The time 
therefore may he restricted from sunrise to 'sunset, working by artificial light being altogether 
prohibited. I therefore propose — 

(1) that the legal working hours in all mills should he from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., working by 
aid of artificial light being put a stop to altogether. ‘ This will practically come to about 
11 hours in short days and 131 hours in long days ; 

(2) that the engine should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. 

It is difficult to say whether there is any physical deterioration consequent upon the employment 
of children between twelve and fourteen as adults, bat this practice may be checked by the measures 
suggested below. There is no necessity fox' creating a new class of “young persons” because it will 
still further complicate matters. There is no necessity for introducing afresh register of all persons 
nndor sixteen. A special register of children is required to be kept in each mill by tho present Act. 
To this register may be added the exact particulars of their age at the timo of their medical exami- 
nation, so that a. reference to the old registers will tell ns when they complete their fourteen years 
tu? a d m itted to work as adults. The employment of women at night shonld be prohibited. 

The .minimum age for children shonld not be raised above nine. Age certificates alone should be 
required as at present, both for half-timers and for half-timers about to work as adults. It is need- 
less to add a test of physical fitness, because it is not to the interest of mill-owners to employ child- 
ren physically unfit when they have to pay tha saxas wages ta all. Ns vsgalw: sets fav ehildsea 
Bhould bo prescribed by law. They may be allowed to change sets as they find it convenient. If 
bey aro not allowed to do so they may perhaps lose the whole day in case they are late by a few 
minutes It will not be practical to impose on mill-owners an obligation to provide education, 
•!N on- working young children may be prevented from going into those parts of a factory when) the 
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machinery is 'worked by steam power, or where cl net is generated, and this may be enforced by legis- Mr. Himntlnl Motilal 

lafion. So far as this town is concerned, most of the mills have their own spacions compounds, and Hirabhai. 

with a sufficient number of ventilators it is not necessary to prescribe an analytical standard of 

purity for air. It is not only difficult to fix such a standard, but it will even he more difficult to 

maintain it, if fixed. No standard for moisture or for the purity of water used for humidifying 

should bo fixed. The water used for that purpose in this town at least is pnre, being supplied from 

the Municipal water-works. The present arrangements fox- latrine accommodation are satisfactory. 

Allfactory doors shonld open readily ontwards. So far as cotton spinning machinery is concerned, 
no additional precautions are necessary for fencing it. The administration of the Act shonld he 
made unifoim throughout India. Enll-timo medical inspectors are not required. If the working 
hours aro restricted to 12, as has been proposed, we shall have to work short during four mouths, 
as our average working hours for each month given below will show : — 



Hours. 

Minutes, 


HonrB. 

MinnteB. 

January • 

. 11 

12 

July 

13 

0 

February. 

11 

40 

August . 

. 12 

10 

March 

. 12 

5 

September 

12 

0 

April 

. 12 

45 

October . 

. 11 

40 

May 

. 13 

10 

November 

. 11 

12 

Juno . 

. 13 

80 

December 

. 10 

57 


In April wo will lose 4S minutes, in May 1 hour 10 minutes, in June 1 hour 30 minutes, and 
in July 1 hour daily on an average. This will come to a total Iobs of 1144 hours annually, 
and as a resnlt our production per spindle of S3' 8 will bo less by 31 ozs. annually. Our working 
spindles aro 24,300, and thus our total output will be affected by 120 baleB of 33s count. The 
average price of one such hale is 11280, and the annual loss to which we may he put by restrict- 
ing tho honr3 of work to 12 will ho 1127,600. About ten dayB should be allowed to an employ^ 
pending hiB examination for a medical certificate. Examination once a week for eacb mill 
will, in my opinion, answer very well. I Lave suggested tbat the exact age of the employ^ 
be mentioned in the medical certificate. If this suggestion he adopted there will he no possibility 
of half-timers working as adults. The only safeguard I can suggest against children of one mill 
who are rejected as being under-age obtaining employment in another as adults is to keep a complete 
list of such children with ^the medical inspector, and refer to it at each inspection. Should any 
such case be detected, it should be severely dealt with. If a class of “ young persons ” be created 
by law with an age-limit of 14. — 16, and their hours of labour be restricted, it will, in my opinion, 
practically determine the working time of tho mill. As it is, the proportion of the adult males to 
the rest of the workers is less than 50 per cent., and if a new class of shoit-timers bo added the 
proportion might diminish down to 30 per cent., and tlms it will he economically advantageous to 
ran the mill for tho hours during which all the hands can legally work. 'J’he probable 
number of “young persons” may be from 15 to 20 per cent, of tho present Btaff. I have 
suggested that tho working time bo restricted from 5 A.M. to 8 P.M., with a prohibition on 
artificial lighting. This will practically restrict tho hours of labour from sunrise to sunset. If, 
however, the Commission is inclined to adopt ono of the two formB suggested in question 8 
addressed to factory owners, I would prefer the latter ono, viz., fixing a maximum number of hours, 
leaving it to the discretion of each individual to settle the time for the commencement and tho 
termination of the day’s work. English factory inspectors are not required, nor ib it necessary, 
that factory inspectors shonld, in future, receive a considerable portion of their training in 
England. I do not seo any necessity for making the law more Btringent. Should it, however, he 
deemed necessary to make it so, I would like to see it made more elastic. Tho law as it j'b some- 
times presses heavily upon us. Those within its jurisdiction aro all respectable men. Yet such 
persons aro hauled up before a magistrate for a mistake which amounts to a criminal oGence 
according to the Act. When tho legal consequences are so very serious, it is necessary thatthe law 
should ho mndo as elastio ns possible. I would therefore BUggest that before launching headlong 
into a prosecution it should bo a legal obligation that the party at fault should be warned at least 
twice, and his explanation demanded. If he persists in the same course even after those warnings 
he may ho prosecuted. 

Kote. — Tho witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 22. 

Mr. Lalvlihai Jtaichand, agent of the Vepar Utejah Mill, Ahmedabad. 

Witness said that there were 505 operatives in his mill, including 25 females and 25 half- Mr. lalubbai Eai- 
timers. Ho had electric light, hut used it only at night in the cold weather. In the hot season 
they worked by daylight. Ho was opposed to any restriction of the hours of adults, because he - ”” ence ' 
thought they were able to work up to a total day of 14 hours, of which they spent 3 hours outside 
the mill. Witness did not use electric light in the hot season because his opinion was that an adult 
could not do more than 14 hours’ work. Electric light meant greater waste at night, and there 
was no profit. Ho introduced electrio light because it was being adopted in Bombay, and he 
thought it possible that it might prove remunerative. When they actually brought it into use it 
wa 9 found to he unprofitable, and so it was now used only in the cold weather to lengthen the 
working day at that time of the year. The present minimum age for children was suitable. 

Tinder the Act they now sont children for examination, and the child was not passed if unfit for 
work. He did not approve of a second certificate at 14, and his experience was that even now hoys 
of 15 and 16 were included as children. Witness did not approve of any alteration in the present 
arrangements regarding child labour. The children were actually at work about 3 hours out of 
tho 64 that they were supposed to do. In the remainder of the time they were playing about, and 
they wore only called in to the factory when they had to start a new doG. If they had a school 
in the compound his opinion was that there would always he a suspicion of the employers employing 
children when the latter ought to ho in school. Small children ought to he allowed to enter the 
mill with their parents, otherwise they would have nothing to eat. Children as a rule were taken 
into tho departments where there was no machinery and no danger to their health. The employes 
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Bai-were independent, and dictated their own terms. If thoy did not want to work at night they 
would not, and witness, when requiring thorn to so work, hnd to pay one and a quarter times the 
daily rate of pay. Operatives took their food at 10 o’clock, and had four meals a day. 

Note.— T ho witness did not preparo any written ovidonco. 


Evidence of hill operatives. 

NoTE.-Tbe evidence printed bolow won taken personally by tho President, or by tho President and tho Hon’blo 
r. Yithaldaa D. Thackorsey. Tho witnesses woro choson by theso gontlomon irom among operatives returning to 
* ** oxaminod in snoh a manner and xn Fncn circumstances ns to proclndo all 


mill, Ahmedabad, 


Mr. - 4 „ 

their homos in tho evening, and they woro — . 

possibility of tutoring, or of tho exerciso of any undno mUuenco. 

miu Sheikh Dost Mahomnd, ago 40, musulman, weavor in tho 

stated ns follows : — . . _ , , 

I have been working in Ahmodabad faotonos since J. was a boy — for tho last 32 years. At first 
work was much easier and hours woro shorter, bnt recontly our working hours havo been length- 
ened and the temperature of the mills is kept up by closing tho windows and Using steam so that 
wo have to work in great heat and aro oxbausted— so much so that at times mon faint in tho hot 
weather and havo to bo taken homo in carts. Tho * * * * and * * * mills aro 
specially bad in this respect. All tho mill hands in Ahmedabad aro nnnnimons in wishing that the 
hours of work should bo restricted. At present wo do not get a Bingio hour of daylight at homo : 
those mills which havo not electrio light work from sunriso to sunsot, and thoso with electric 
light work on till 8 or 9 r.M. often. We find that tho eleolric light injures onr eyes, but mon in 
mills whero it is installed have to work long hours by it otherwise tkoy would lose their places. 
We also complain that tho mills humidify with steam, instead of with cold water, thus rendering 
tho atmosphore oppressive! this is done oven in tho hot weather. Wo also complain that in 
many of tho mills tho drinking water-supply is from wolls more or loss impure, the mills, shutting 
off the supply of municipal water from tho taps so as not to havo to pay for it. In the ’ • * • 

* mill we aro made to drink well water for most of tho year — it is neither good nor clean. If 
it is a choice between a 12-honr fixed day all tho year round, and an average 12-honr day, 
shorter in winter and longer in summer, then wo aro all in favour of tho average 12-honr day, 
because we do not wish to work by electric light at any cost— it injures onr oyes and wo wish to 
work by daylight only. Wo would rather do tho oxtra hour in sniumcr than work by oloctric 
light for evon nn hoar in winter. We also ask for a holiday, every Sunday, whatover Hindu 
holidays may ho given. Wosomotimos havo to work for 10 ,or 11 days at a stretch and find this 
exhausting. We want a holiday every Sunday at all costs. 

The following weavers stated that they concurred in the above views : — 

Haribhai Narotam, 30 years, kunbi, * * * * mill. 


mill. 


Shankar Ramdas 

. 25 

it 

kunbi ' 

) 

Amirklian Mekrabkhan 

. 35 

It 

musulman i 

> 

> * 

Pirbhai Lalubhoi 

. . 22 

1 1 

„ . ( 


Ganpal Dalpat 

. 28 

» 

kttnbi j 

1 

Tribhovan Dungar 

. . 25 

It 


1 • 

Bapalal Pi rati a 

. . 20 

»> 

.. ] 
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Mnstafakhan, ago 30, musulman, weaver in 


mill, Ahmedabad, 


Rasulbhai 
stated : — 

I have been working in mills for the last 15 years. I oarn Rll or III 2 a month in tho cold 
season, and R14 in tho hot season. At present the mill doos not work by cloctric light, thouo-h an 
installation has been pat in ; bat if night work is introduced most of tho musulman weavers will 
leave and go elsewhere. We can get work in other mills. Work by electric light is said to injure 
the sight. Weavers from any quarter who worked by olectrlo light in * * *’ B m ;u sa y ^hat 

their sight is injured so that they cannot sco as well as before in daylight : many of them accord- 
ingly left that mill, bnt ihore are generally others ready to do night work for tho extra pay 
booner or later a man who works by electrio light must suffer in sight. Wo strongly object to work 
at night. In case a -2-hour day is fixed by law, wo should muoh profer to go on, ns at present 
working shorter hoars m wmter and longer hours in summer, so as to make up an nvem-o of 12 
hours, rather than work 12 hours every day throughout the year. Of courso, I would like shortor 
hours than at present, in the hot weather. Wo are qnito exhausted at tho ond of a long day’s 
work ; bub rather this than work by electric light in winter. 1 

say •— lngaram Kandas > a g 0 25, and Asa Ranecliond, kunli patidars, weavers, in tho samo mill, 

i U )J e a S ree with what Rasulbhai says. We wish to add that mills ought to bo made to provide 
where ' vorkers can eat We kunbis are put to great incon- 

castes 1 nain £> a place to eat onr food outside, where wo can avoid contamination by lower 
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■ Witness No. 23. 


Mr. H. W ’. J ’. Bagnell , I.G.S. , District Magistrate of Broach. 

The working hours of adult males should he limited to 12. The physique of workers has v r . Ba me v I oq 
■undoubtedly been affected by long hours, as can be seen from the worn-out, overworked, harassed VWttenevid^ncei 
•appearance of many of the workers, especially of those who cannot afford to or do not tako suffici- 
ent rest from time to time at their homes and villages, involving either a complete cessation from 
work, or else a change to light field work in the open air. The workers know well that without 
such relaxation they do and must break down completely. . Even with a 12 hours’ day such rests 
will be occasionally needed. However much the Indian operative may be incliued to loaf and rnn 
1 -out to get a drink or try and smoke a bidi, lie is, as it were, tied down to his machine, and in most 
cases cannot aod dare not leave it for any interval that can give him an appreciable amount of rest • 
whilst the noise of the machinery, the constant motion of his body and limbs in his work, tho 
unremitting attention to the operations of his machine, the heated atmosphere often full of dust and 
-cotton fluff, the fact that ho is paid mostly by piece-work, all combine to wear down his body far 
-more than in most other fields of labour, so that you can generally tell a mill hand and could piok 
him out nearly always when mixed up with a lot of field labourers from his exhausted appearance. I 
-would therefore limit the hours to 12, without any exception to permit of overtime work, which will 
only lead to abuses and excessive work. A working day should be fixed at not more than 12 hours 
-exclusive of the midday rest, tho manager being given the option to fix the actual times of work 
between sunrise and sunset. _ The working hours should be notified for a month in the same letter 
-in which the mauager notifies to the District Magistrate the days in the month on which the mill 
will not be working. The engine should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. In 
factories working on the day shift system the working hours should be from 5 a.ji. to 8 r.u., pro- 
vided no adult male should work for more than 12 out of the 24 hours. There has been physical 
deterioration of persons between the ages of 12 and 14, both as the result of illegal employment as 
full-timers, and of the strenuous labour of work at mules and spinning frames at such an early age, 

■even when such persons are strictly employed as half-timers only ; but 1 consider that with the 
certificate of physical fitness it is unnecessary to create a special class of workers intermediate 
"between the half-timer and the adult, whose working hours should be restricted. With such a 
certificate excluding children physically unfit, it is undesirable to create tho great confusion and 
-difficulties which would arise from an intermediate class in the complete co-operative working of 
the whole machinery, and of each department in the mill. I would strongly recommend snoh a 
-special register as the recent Committee proposed [point (d) of points of reference]. I would prohi- 
"bit the employment of women by night, entirely. This would probably drive 20,000 women working 
in gins out of employment, but their excessive work for at least 1| months each year, for periods 
of 17 to 18 hours iu the 24, in tho midst of clouds of deleterious dust, and helped out in such work 
•’their children, is an abuse justifying the prohibition. Children should not in any case be worked 
,ab night. The minimum age for children should be raised to ten, unless employed as half-timers in 
■rthe reeling room only. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should be most certainly 
required before children are allowed to work in factories. No child should be permitted to continue 
do work for more than Bix months at a time without a renewal of such certificate of physical fitness. 

Similarly, certificates of fitness to work as full-timers should be insisted on before half-timers are 
-.allowed to work full-time as adults, and for the first two years of their employment as such 
physical fitness certificates should be renewed each six months. The age for full-timers should 
■be 15. The employment of children should he limited by law "to work in regular sets, whether 
morning and afternoon or double sets. I think that the proposaFto force factory owners to provide 
-elementary education for their workers at their own expense is out of the question, and quite an 
unjustifiable interference with the trade. It could also he used as a means to employ half-timers 
for full-timo when there was a press of work, and little chance of detection. Non-working young 
-children should be prohibited by rule from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts, 

•of the factory, by a penal clause for the infraction of such a rule. The usual amount of moisture for 
tho air, in accordance with the climate of the place, which is required for manufacturing processes, 
is probably not such as to adversely affect the health of the workers. In the hot weather especially 
and at all times, tho weaving shed where air is artificially moistened is the best ventilated and 
-coolest part of the mill, whilst in the spinning department the moisture is never so excessive as to 
injure any one. Millowncrs are careful enough to apply only so much moisture as is absolutely 
needed to work the cotton, and from my 3§ years’ experience as factory inspector in Bombay I dill 
■not find this complained of as so injurious as to affect the health of tho operatives. I would not 
•prescribe a standard of purity for humidifying water. If the water so used is impure, evil 
smelling or otherwise, a warning from the medical inspector should suffice, and a charge of general 
insanitary working could he brought and substantiated, and a conviction secured. The standard of 
•latrino accommodation should be raised to one seatfor every 25 workers, tho provision of separate 
urinal accommodation should be insisted on, and the use of a certain amount of an oi dinary disinfectant 
in the latriues per day per worker exacted, an option being given of disinfectants and quantities. All 
-doors of working rooms should he hung so as to open readily outwards. In gins which do not como 
> under tho Act much of the machinery is not properly fenced. T do not consider that the strapping 
which driveB the wheels of shafts in mills, and in most factories, is sufficiently guarded, especially when 
tho worker has to go and oil the shafting wheels. I would being gins under the Act by amending section 
.2 thereof. A small manual of the necessary guards to all machines used in factories should be drawn 
up by a committee of expert factory inspectors and issued to all agents with a warning that machines 
remaining unguarded after receipt of the manual would involve prosecution without any further 
notice. Arrangements should bo made to secure uniformity in tho administration of tho Act 
-throughout India. This should be done by conferences of expert factory inspectors for each Province 
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from time to time. In the Presidency towns, or where thero are sufficient factories to fully fill up 

the time of a full-time medical inspector, I uould strongly recommend the appointment of such 
experts. They should be appointed in Bombay, and possibly Ahmcdabad. 

Witness stated that ho had been threo years at Broach, and fourteen y^rs ago ho was for 
three and a half years factory inspector in Bombay. • In his opinion mill operatives deteriorated m 
physique owing to the long hours of mill labour, and they also suffered^ in health. They drank a 
good deal, but he did not think they drank to excess. He. couBidcred that tho agricultural hints 
drank more than mill-hands. Constitutionally, tho operatives Buiferod from long hours. Ho put 
twelve hours’ work as the limit; it was as much as a native con Id stand Witness suggested 
allowing the owners to fix their own twelve hours, of which they would haio to give notice. Ho did 
not appfove of sunrise to sunset working, which permitted t fourteen hours’ work at tho hottest time 
of the year. Witness would put tho minimum ago for children at ten. They could obtain outsido 
work during the extra year, which would bo healthier and not 60 arduous ns mill-work. Most half- 
timers might bo doffers, but in Broach some were on piece-work. If schools woro established 
caro would havo to be taken to prevent the jobbers from taking tho children out of school. Ho 
agreed with raising tho working hours of women to twolvo, which would bo n great help to labour. 
JMost ginning factories were not under tho Act. Thoir normal working day waB from daylight to 
dusk, but when the pressnro came, then tho working honra wero enormously long. A man wan 
in charge of one gin, and was paid by contract. Ho did not work continuously, and could go away 
for a rest provided he arranged for someone to take his placo. Ho approved of giving compensation for 
injuries, which would mako owners careful about tho fencing of machinery. Vi ltness quoted tho 
case of some presses at Palej where tho sanitation was very had. Ho thought gins, and presses 
should he brought under the Act, which should insist upon improved methods of . sanitation. Tho 
present state of affairs was solely due to tho laok of legislative control. If ginning presses wero 
brought under tho Act he did not think that thoBO in Palej would bo romoved to Gdekwiin tenntory. 
Thero was a scarcity of labour in ginning presses, because labour was required at tho same timo for 
the fields. Cortain classes would not touch tho work in gins. Tho bln'i,. for instance, would not 
leave the fields to enter tho gins. Even if tho working hours of labour in gins wore restricted, lie 
thought that sufficient labour would ho forthcoming if owners would pay adequately and . take 
more caro of their bauds. During tho two months that tho pressure lasted sweating conditions 
existed, and in his opinion this sweating could bo obviated if higher wages wero paid, and greater 
interest evinced in the hands. Ho would prohibit tho employment of women in gins at night. He 
considered that ginning was tho most unpopular form of labour tbnt there waB, and tho pay was 
not sufficient to attract men from tho mills. Even if sufficient labour was not forthcoming, that 
did not justify sweating. Witness did not consider that his written reply was in any way 
extravagant. 


Witness Ho. 24. 

Dr. J. S. Fraser, Officiating Civil Surgeon, Broach. 

Tho working hours of adult males should bo limited to a maximum of twelve hours. Their 
physique has been affeoted by working long hours. Tho engine should bo stoppod for half an hour 
between noon and 2 P.U., and in factories working on tho day shift system tho logal hours should 
he from 5 A.M. to 8 p.m., with a maximum working day of 12 hours. I dou’t know that tho deterio- 
ration noticed is duo to tho iliogal employment of children hotwcon tho ages of twolvo and fourteen, 
but I dou’t think n special class of “ young persons ” should bo instituted such ns is referred to iu 
tho questions. A special register of all workers under tho ago of sixteon should bo maintained in 
order to facilitate inquiries as to the physical fitness of tho yonrgost adults to work full-timo. Tho 
employment of women at night should bo prohibited. Tho minimum ago at which children are 
allowed to work in factories should ho raised beyond nine. Certificates of both a^e nnd physical 
fitness should he required before childron are allowed to work in factories. Similarly, boforo child- 
ren who have hitherto worked half-time aro allowed to work full-timo as adults, certificates of both 
ago and physical fitness to work full-timo should bo inquired. It should bo prescribed by law that 
children shall not be employed oxcept in regular sots, whether morning and aftornoon sets or double 
sets. I actory owners should not bo obliged to provide elcmontnry education at their own exponso 
for children working in their factories. A rule should bo mado prohibiting non-working young 
children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories, Tho rule 
should he enforced by a penalty on tho occupior. An attempt should bo made, by testing samples 
of air taken from factories in India, to prescribe an analytical standard of parity for air, in facto- 
ries, with a view to securo proper ventilation. A similar attempt should bo mado to prescribe a 
standard of moisture for the air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and 
to the health of tho workers. A standard of purity should also bo fixed for tho water used for 
humidifying purposes. Tho.standard of latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for ovory 
25 workers, and the provision of separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted on. It shonld 
be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall bo hung so as to open readily from tho inside 
< outwards, m case of fire. Further precautions for fencing machinery aro necessary in seasonal 
ginning factories. Arrangements should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of tho 
Factory Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors of factories are not requried to assist 
the present inspectors in securing the due observance of tho Act. I have experience of all classos 
engaged in textile and ginning factories. 'I cannot supply the Commission with statistics showing- 
the relative healthiness of these operatives as compared with the general non-factory population of 
/ S 6 0 as ?' ^ mc hnecL to think that factory work is detrimental to the health of n number 
- ) ren w un( ^ er a system which imposed a standard of physical fitness before admission into 
" ou i k, av ? been admitted to work, and also to a certain number of childron who 
m v ^ U< ^ r str f* n °* the work. As regards those who have attainod the status of 
of opinion that a proportion of those, too, shows signs of impaired health greater in 
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amount than, say, men of tlie some close engaged in agricnltural pnrsuitB or domestic service. This 
does not hold true as regards women employed in textile factories in Broach, where they 
appear to be engaged in spinning and reeling on piece-work, but it does with regard to women 
omployed in seasonal ginning factories. The physique of the factory population is below the 
general average of the same class. They -appear to suffer more from respiratory troubles, especially 
among tliose employed in seasonal g innin g factories. I cannot supply any statistics. The 
best means of determining age is by considering dentition, height and general development, 
in the absence of a birth certificate. The dentition test cannot he relied on in India. I have 
no knowledge as to the extent to wbiob the law regarding the employment of children is 
ovadod, if at all. Whole-time medical inspectors should be appointed. They should be recruited 
in Great Britain from among medical men well experienced in factory work, and the diseases 
incidental thereto, and from snoh of those medical officers sent out on temporary plague duty 
by the Secretary of State as have similar qualifications as regards Indian factories and factory 
life. They should ho recruited and retained specially for factory w ork. The pay should start at 
B 1,200 a month : they should not be allowed private practice. They should form part of the 
Department of Commerce and Industry, and bo immediately subordinate to the Local Government 
in which they are serving, exercising within their own areas control over all other inspectors. I 
consider that sonsonal ginning factories in this district should be brought under the Act. 

Witness stated that he had boon 18 months in Broach. It was his opinion that as a class 
mill-operatives were not as strong ns those in outside employments. He attributed this to the long 
hours worked in the mills, bnt bad no statistics to prove that there was greater sickness among 
mill-hands. He thought that 12 hours shonld be the maximum working day. The present 
long hours were fatal in the long run, and undoubtedly prevented the operative from reaching an 
advanced age. He had seen phthisis among women who worked in ginning factories. 
Among this class phthisis was more general because they worked in an atmosphere 
heavy with fluff, and during the busy season the hours were very long. Healthy persons of 
maturo ago could work without ill effects, but any one at all weak would he liable to suffer in 
health. Witness had not seen phthisis to any marked extent among mill-operatives. Mill-hands 
had complained to him of defective eyesight, which they attributed to working by eleotrio light. 
He did not altogether agree with this, but admitted that the electric light might be a factor. 
Children undoubtedly suffered in health through working long hours. Their physique was 
affected and their power to resist disease wns diminished. His general impression of the effect 
of long hours on mill-operatives was that as a class they did not live so long as those in outside 
employments. They might see in the mill men who looked old but who really were not old. In 
the age test for children he considered height, development and dentition. He rejected very few 
children, because they did not appear for examination until they know they were abont the required 
ago. He did not consider that a boy was equal to half a day’s work at the age of nine, taking 
into consideration tho possibilities of his being employed for more than half a day. He did not 
consider work outside as arduous as mill-work, and it was after all work in tho open air. He 
believed in the legal restriction of hours because in no othor branch of lifo did they find mon 
who were mado to work “ round the clock. ” Such long hours were detrimental to their health, and 
in the hot weather especially no one could work continuously for 12 hours without affecting his 
health. He did not consider the weight test of physical condition of practical utility unless they 
weighed operatives who had worked for a year at these long hours. Ho had no statistics to prove that 
factory labour was injurious to tlioso who worked long hours, but ho based his opinion that it was so 
on his observations in Breach, both inside the mills and also on seeing tho mon returning from 
work. Witness did not altogether favour the proposed “young person ” class. Ho thought the 
object would bo met by directing that until a child was clearly able to work a full day his name 
should he kept on a special register. A child could ho kept under observation until he was 16 years 
of ago. He would havo rejected abont one out of every eight boys on tho score of 
physical unfitness, had there been a test for that. Factory owners onght not to be obliged 
to provido elemontary education for the children. Ho personally entered the distinguishing marks 
on tho child’ s age certificate, though not invariably. Ho thought that the civil surgeon shonld do 
so. Children should not ho allowed to accompany their parents into the ginning factories. The 
atmosphere wns injurious to tho child, and if the prohibition were applied ho did not think it would 
take away the means of livelihood of the mother. He saw no harm in children going with their 
mother into the reeling room of a mill. A special ward had been set apart in the Broach Hospital for 
patients suffering from ulcers. Factory hands were among the patients, hut not to any noticeable 
extent. Ho wns inclined to think that the starting of the ulcers was not due to mill work. They 
might possibly he traced to tho water that was used in bathing, and to uncleanly habits. Tho long 
standing at mill work would favour tho development and continuance of ulcers, once started by an 
abrasion on the leg. Latrino accommodation should he one in 25. He had complained about 
the state of the latrinos. His complaints were forwarded to the Chief Inspector of Factories, and he 
never heard of thorn again. Sometimes the matter was attended to. He approved of full-time 
medical inspectors who should bo independent of the present factory inspectors. If a child were 
rejeoted for mill work there was no reason why ho should not get light employment elsewhere. 
Often there was no necessity for tho boy to work. On ono occasion a boy came up several times to 
he examined ; afterwards it transpired that this hoy was the son of a pattawalla in Government 
servico. His father was well able to maintain the lad, and there was no reason why he should 
have gone to mill- work. Witness chiefly relied upon the general physique of a child when passing him, 
and his caste had to be taken into consideration. In his opinion a class of “ young persons ” would 
mean running the mill only during the hours that they worked. If they made a physical 
examination necessary before a ohild could work full-time, they would attain the objeot of the 
proposed “ young persons ” class without upsetting the work of the mill. He would put the 
minimum ago for children at ten. He maintained his opinion that there had been a general 
deterioration in the physique of mill-workers. On returning from work they were listless and 
tired, and many were amomic. He did not consider the weight test a fair one until they could 
produce men who had actually and continuously worked for the period of one year in a mill. .For 
instance the agricultural bhils contrasted more than favourably with mill-hands. Witness admit- 
ted that the operatives drank, which fact had to be considered when dealing wiib questions relating 
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to their health. Even though their work was not continuous, and they had frequent intervals of 
rest, he still considered that a 12 hours’ d ay was sufficient; long hours undoubtedly had a ten- 
dency to diminish their power of resisting disease. Ho could not quoto statistics from tho hospital 
because mill-hands as a rule did not become in-door patients. 


Witness No. 25. 

Khan Bahadur Adarji Mancherji Dalai , Broach. 

I have been connected with tho cotton industry for 30 years as a director of sovcrnl joint stock: 
companies. I think working hours of adult malos should ho limited, due regard being had to 
the conditions prevailing now in India" in the labour market. Tho restrictions imposed should bo 
snch ns to allow tho textile industry to expand without retarding the growth of the physiqno of 
the operatives, or their v\ age-earning capacity .Tho natural tendency of prolonged hours, in all 
kinds of labour, is to affect injuriously tho physiqno of workors. Whether or not it has affected tho 
present operatives ) cannot positively assort. Beforo one could assort that tho health of these 
peoplo has bien gradually going down, and their physique undermined, n carefnl and systematic 
series of observations from compiled statistics, extending over a series of years, would be neces- 
sary. Mero casual hearsay or popular belief alone should not bo takon ns clear evidence in support 
of “ deterioration.” Except the general tendency of all mill labourers to be less robust than 
labourers in fields and othor out-door occupations, and a popular belief of this nntnre, I cannot 
positively assert that this running down of their physiqno Iiob been going on from yenr to year. 
But in spite of nbsonce of positivo proofs, in my opinion, inferences arc in favour of “ deterioration, ” 
and therefore a slight limitation of the working hours would bo advisable. I think a 12 hours’ 
limit should bo fixed, the hours being regulated according to long and short da) s, nt tho discretion 
of mill managers Except when working by shifts, tho legal working hours should bo from. 
5-30 A.jf. to 6 f.m. Tho ongino should stop for at least half an hour between noonnnd2r.M. 

I would recommend 45 minutes. In factories working on the day shift system tho legal working- 
hours should be from 5 a. it. to 8 r.u. with a provision that no adult male Bhonld work more than 
12 out of the 24 hours. There is no necessity for the creation by law of a special class of workers, 
intermediate bota con half-timers and adults. It would bo impracticable, and would confer a doubtful 
concession on this class, and a ould be unworkable. Even if the “ physical deterioration” thcorv 
be established, this chango should not bo made. It would be advisable to maintain a xegistcr of 

all workers under sixteen. I would not advocate absolute prohibition of tho employment of women 
at night. That would entail hardship in many cases. Harried women with children ns a rule do not 
seek employment and aro not tempted by higher wages to work nt night. In all parts of India 
oven in easy domestic servico, such women make it a condition that they must bo allowed to go- 
home after the sun has set, and they throw up their employment if night attendance is insisted, 
on. However, in ceitain cases widows who have no children to look after do often inquire this 
help to earn a wago, or to enablo them to xelieve their brothors or relatives in shift labour and 
in ginning factories tho proportion of men and women being nearly equal, and thcsofac'tories- 
having to work high pressure and overtimofor about a month or a mouth and a half during nights, 

tho prohibition -could curtail tho wago earning capacity of thiB class, and nt tho same time put aiL 

unnecessary restriction on tho ginning industry. It would bo ndvisnblo to make the law elastic 
bo ns to prohibit women from working at night in the mills whore work is moio dillicnlt and 
surroundings less healthy ; but in ginning factories and in othor less cxncting classes of work a- 
proviso should ho inserted to allow thorn to work nt night. But ont of tho 24 hours of tho dav 
they Bhould not work for more than 12. Tho minimum ago at which children are allowed 
to work in factories should not bo raised beyond nine. Popular opinion is that nine is a very 
tender age for mill work, and that a year moro should be occupied at school or in play for the 
growth of their physique. The mill class of children ns a rule do not attend schools, and without 
supervision and control of their parents or guardians they loaf about and fall into cvdl habits and 
they would bo more profitably employed in work and begin to earn a wage. Certificates^ 
of both ago and physical fitness are in my opinion very necessary. Unhonltliv and rickettv 
children should be prohibited admission to mills, and therefore certificates, both of ago and physical 
fitness, should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. Similar certificates 
should be obtained before a half-timor is allowed to work as an adult. All children should bo- 
employed m regular sets prescribed by law. It should bo obligatory on tho part of factory owners 
to provide elementary education at tlioir expense for children working in their factories. Tho 
imposition of tins responsibility would have far reaching beneficial effects on tho mill and facton- 
operatives, and ultimately its good effects would be perceived by the employers of labour in. 
regularity of attendance, better discipline, and healthier moral tone. It will be a pleasant diversion 
from physical work to mental occupation, affording an agreeable chango and lost. A separate 
room, man open shed, wdl conduce to their health. Children from 9 to 14 should be taught 
reading, writing, simple arithmetic, simple economic geography, object lessons, "simple sanitary 
lessons, and some religious lessons; in cases of Hahomedans to loam tho Kordn It has been 
found that the undermining of their physique and moral tone is more due to total ignorance and 
bad company, leading to most mentions habits, drunkenness and theft, than to the uatoo o 3 
and factory labour, with its incidental unhealthiness. Hill operatives have earned a Notoriety for 
moral depravity, rowdyism and disorder, and therefore I eannot too strongly recommend that this 

One ^ d o ft The cost is * ot 8uch aE to a &ct mill-ow ners’ balance sheets 

° , " j teachers costing £15 to 20 per mensem, or n mould on a small salary to give lessons 

Wifh nlT D 1VOn e + r 0We / T St Balutal 7 and healthy influence in a few years on the operates 
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exce dTb The t0Ur8 ,° f attendanoa at the <dass should bf moderate, and in my option Tould not 
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allowed for play and gymnastics. Suitable regulations should be drawn np prohibiting Ln wm-H™ 
young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts^ oV factorie's Thri 
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should bo dono by not admitting them into tho interior of tho building, except in the reoliog room, Khan B aha dur 
but, a shed should be provided in the compouad near the school -hons3 for the children o£ these AdarjiManohorji 
operatives -who work in the dangerous or unhealthy parts where they can rest and, if grown up, Da!a1 ' 
attend the school-class. It would be difficult to fix a standard of purity for tho air for all mills. 

India is a continent having a wido fluctuation in temperatures, etc, A standard for North India 
may not suit tho plains and via vend. It will ho sufficient if tho air is ronowod nnd the medical 
inspectors arc authorised to arrange for proper ventilation. So also for moistnro no standard is 
liccossary. Climatic conditions in tho United Kingdom aro entirely different from those in India, 
and any hard and fast regulations would interfere with tho manufacturing processes without doing 
any good to tho workors. A standard of purity for humidifying water maybe enforced, because 
’if dirty and stagnaut water from tanks nnd reservoirs wore to bo used, it might affect the health 
of tho workers if tho water containod tho germs of opidcmic diseases, and moro so in mills 
-or in n factory whero tho operatives aro moro liable to' infection tunn in other places. One 
latrino soat for ovory 25 workers should bo provided, nnd separate urinal accommodation should 
bo insisted on, It should bo proscribed that all factory doors should open realily ontwai'ds. 

It is a good provision in caso of fire. Furtlior precautions for fencing machinery aro necessary 
•whore thoro is a rtek of accidents, especially so in ginning factories. Arrangoments should bo made 
to secure unifonnity ia tho administr ition of tho Factory Act throughout fndia, due regard being 
had to .local conditions, habits nnd climates. For this purposo, conferences of export factory 
inspectors from each Province blioald be hold from time to time. Full-time medical inspectors may 
ho omployed for large industrial cities such ns Bombay and Ahmedabad, whero there ai'o sufficient 
factories to occupy fully tho time of tho inspectors. But they arc not needed in other loss important 
-towns. Some reasonable timo-limit should ho allowed within which operatives should bo 
permitted to work pending examination for certificates of ago and physical fitness. I suggest that 
that period should bo about 4 or G weokR. If tho employe lias any latent infirmities or undeveloped 
disease it would manifest itself , and tho examination would bo more perfect; nnd if tho employ!! 
finds tho nnturo of tho work unsuitable and exacting, ho or sho would of himself or herself throw 
np the job. In order to secure medical examination of half-timers and of any othor employes with 
reasonable despatch, I wbuld suggest that before the limit prescribed by law for the children to 
work, tho mill manager should notify tho modical inspector, fixing time and day and keeping suoh 
employes ready for examination iu tlio promises. But thb medical inspector should also pay 
surprise visits to detect irregularities or evasions of tho law. It will ha very difficult to apply in 
practice tho principle that no half-timers shall bo permitted to work as adults unless medically 
certified as fit for full-time work. Safeguards will have to bo adopted with tho object of prevent- 
ing half-timers who aro refused certificates as adults in the factory in which they havo worked from 
obtaining employment as adults at some other factory. Tho ordinary precaution of notifying tho 
disqualification to othor mill manngors in tho samo town or district with tho names, features and 
marks of such operatives will bo somo olicck. • But if they seok employment in other districts, 
this safeguard will bo of a doubtful character. But if it is insisted that employes seeking work 
at another factory as adults shall bo re-oxamiued medically boforo allowing thorn to work as 
full-timers, and penalising both tho omployd nnd tho employer, somo check may bo exorcised. 

The cotton ginning nnd pressing industry, which carries on nrgent work, cannot lmvo tho hours of 
labour prescribed (tho whole cotton crop having to be disposed of in as short a spaco of time ns poss- 
ible, for homo export, and for fear of deterioration in quality and price by delay). It should bo specially 
treated, and elastic rules should bo framed to exempt it from tho havd and fast lav . Tho gins, 
being in lax-go compounds, arc licalthy, and tho factories aro woll ventilated, and tho work is easy 
and not exacting. Field labourers after they are free from agricultural operations get an easy wage 
in there factories, nnd therofore-spccial consideration should bo shown to this clare of industry. If 
it is included in tho legislation with other textilo industries, it would bo an unnecessary restriction, 
and moro so in limes when labour is bcarco as has been the caso these last two or three years. In 
ginning and pressing mills tho hours of work for male adults should bo left undefined, but for 
children between 9 and 14, and for women, tho maximum limit should bo fixed at 12 or 13 hours, 
nnd women shoxxld bo permitted to work at night, provided they lmvo not worked tho maximam 
hours during tho day. Inspectors from tho United Kingdom would not suit Indian conditions, and 
1 recommend that only thoso who arc acquainted with conditions of mill labour in India should bo 
recruited in India. But in the beginning if one really good inspector from tho United Kingdom 
were employed for each Presidency, or according to tho number of factories cacti Presidency 
contains, for 3 years, as soon ns tho now law is enacted and applied, theso men would organise tho 
staff under them so that tho training of tho latter would bo nearly as good as in England, with tho 
advantage that they will be familiar with local conditions nnd circumstances prevailing in each 
Presidency. I consider it essential that any law that may eventually bo introduced should certainly 
allow a wide elasticity in its actual operatiou. British Indian textilo and othor industries havo to 
compete with thoso in tho N ntivo States whero such restrictions will not he introduced . In tho 
East, India has to compcto with China and Japan, nnd tho aims and objects of tho Lancashire mill 
industry aro not strictly humanitarian and philanllirophio. I advocate a wise and moderate 
interfortneo in tho beginning, but with great caution and foresight lest in trying to improve and 
better tho condition of operatives tho intended legislation retards the expansion of this industry, 
which ultimately will adversely affect tho operatives iu whoso interests it is intended to be 
introduced. Labour is noxv difficult to obtain. The mills havo already been handicapped in this 
matter. The conditions lmvo changed, and, as time advances, this scarcity will bo moro and more 
porceptiblo. I would bring to tho notico of too Commission tho extreme indebtedness of tho mill 
operatives. They do not get their wages every day or every weok, and they must bonow to 
maintain thomselvcs until tho wage is received. This system leads to bon owing at exorbitant rates 
. of interest, Banias, Parsis and oven tho clerkB of tho mills lend money at usurious rates of interest 
at 1 anna per rupeo per month, or 75 per cent, per annum. As soon as wages aro paid, these 
lenders prov liko vultures on tho operatives, and appropriate a good share of tho wages. This evi 
can bo goc rid ox by education and thrift, but tho work-people should have somo money to live on 
during tho interval, and tho employers of labour should opon in their office a separate department 
to l>e called “ Anticipatory Wages Lending Bank ” to lend money to the operatives at a reasonable 
rate of interest, say 6 per cent. Tho wages of tho operative should be hypothecated to the bank 
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inspectors are not required ; it is important to have men thoroughly acquainted -with the 
conditions of mill labour in India The mills employ the following numbers of operatives 
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Witness stated that he had had twelve years’ experience in the mill industry in England, and 
nearly 10 years in India. He had i, ever -worked by electric light. He thought 8 that the 
operatives should work by daylight. Under this system the longest hours came at the hottest 
time of the year, but the work was not continuous. There were 14J hours of daylight in the 
hot season, and he thought that the operatives could stand that amount. Ho had never seen 
operatives so exhausted- as to require assistance when leaving the mill. Many of the Broach 
operatives suffered from ulcers on their legs, hut he could not say whether this complaint was 
confined solely to mill operatives. Witness had hot formed any opinion as to the proportionate 
amount of work produced in the short and long days, as so many factors had to bo taken into 
consideration. They got more production in the long hours, but whether it was proportionate 
or not he could not say. A fixed 12-hour day would mean the introduction of electric light, 
and this would he a temptation to work longer hours by shifts. He thought that mill-owners 
would want to work 12 hours if that number were fixed, and would not be content with 111 hours 
in the cold weather, even though giving up the extra half hour would save the expense of an 
electric light installation. His men were chiefly employed on piece-voik. In his opinion 
the hours fixed for the pi oposed class of “young persons ” would determine the working hours 
of the mill. The registration of the young persons np to the age of 16, even without any 
limitation of hours, would necessitate the keeping of an extra register. He would like to have 
an interval in the morning for meals, but considered the idea impracticable. The natives would 
not all come out for meals together. He objected to a long interval at midday on the ground 
that if the operatives were given time to go home they would, not return to woik again. There 
was a scarcity of all classes of labour, and consequently as soon as a child was of age, and 
wanted to work, he was employed. He knew of one instance where a child had suffered in 
health through being put to work too early. He approved of a physical examination for children, 
but not at 14 when they became adults in the eye of the law. At 14 the youth could take 
care of himself, but at 9 the child was very often driven into tho mill and required protection. 
At the age of 14 tho yoath was largely independent of his parents. If they had fixed working 
hours he saw great difficulty in any attempt to be stricter with the operatives. Personally ho 
liked the idea of two short intervals, but was sure that the operatives would leave the mill to 
smoke and loiter about just the same. With the mill labourer as he was at present witness did 
not see how this waste of time could ho stopped, and the restriction of hours would hurt the 
industry. He had not noticed that tho operatives went out more often in the long-hour days. 
In his opinion they took as much time off as they possibly could at all times of tho year. He 
allowed one in eight passes, which is about 12 per cent,, and over one and a half hours were 
wasted each day. In fact as soon as tho operatives arrived they began to use the pisses. If 
the hours for men were fixed at 12, thoso for women could he similarly fixed. This w onld benefit 
the supply of labour, but if the ono and a half hour interval of tho women were retained, the 
concession would lose its value. He considered that women were capable of doing 12 hours’ 
work per day. The mill could not make other arrangements if the hours of the men and women 
did not coincide. In his mill the women took their hour and a half in one half hour and four 
quarter-hour periods. Generally speaking the women did not loiter as much as the men. The 
male operatives took their passes and were out for a period each day similar to that which the 
law allowed the women. In his mill each individual worker knew exactly tho baBis on which 
he drew his wages on piece-work. He was aware of no deterrent circumstances which prevented 
people in outside employments from entering a mill. He had occasionally found a system of 
bakhshish prevailing, hut had been strict in putting it down. Piece-workers went out just ns 
much as those who worked by the day. Opera tries would not consent to stop work on ono 
particular day in each week. They took from three or five days off per month in addition to the 
regular holidays. If absent on account of illness nothing was said, but if not they formerly 
deducted two days wages. Latterly, owing to the scarcity of labour, this system of fines had 
been discontinued to a great extent. If electric lights were introduced owners would want to get 
an adequate return, and this would lead to long hours’ working by shifts, for the extra half-hour 
production during the 12 hours' day in the cold w eather would not cover the cost of tho installa- 
tion. He did not think that he had a single operative who had worked consistently for one year. 
Tho' Hindus saved money and let it out on interest, but the Mahomedans spent theirs on theatres, 
drink and festivals. Tho work-people were gradually getting free from control, and owners had 
to he more lenient. The men had no organisation, but they combined at times to strike for higher 
wages. In one mill in Broach where there was electric light the men had refused to work late 
hours. Ho did not, however, think that the woik-people wanted their hours to be limited. If 
the men struck for their hours to he limited, then he would advise giving way to them. Witness 
could supply copies of the present humi y tables if such were required by the Commission. 
At hia mill the latrine accommodation was one in twenty-five. This was quite . sufficient, and 
ho never saw any crowding. There were urinals in addition to the latrines, and the urinals were used. 


Witness No. 27. 

Mr. Framroz B. Motabhai , manager of the Mofassil Cotton Manufacturing Company , 

Limited, Broach. 

Tho working hours for adults should he limited. The physique of the workers has^not deterio- 
rated owing to long hours, I think that the working day, except when working by shifts, should 
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bo limited to 12i hours, and that the legal working hours should bs fixed from 6 a m to 6-30 p.m. 
I agree to the midday half-hour rest. We work from sunrise to 7-4? r.u. by l . J° 

not approve of M, l.ag dap. We o.™>t e^r^JaW tor dub. 


legal working hours being fixed from 5 to 8 p.m. with, shifts, a . _ 

- ® a » ® t t£ i? — ««« m this mill iu tho morning and then go to 


for 24 hours. I think some half-timers used to work , , - n,.,, 

the Whittle Mill iu the afternoon j bnt as I got their names from tho_ manager of the Whittle Mill, 
I stopped this practice with threats of dismissal. There has been some physical deterioration owing 
to half-timers working full time, bnt I do not approve of a special class of _ yonn persoas being 
created, as this would hinder the full working of tho mill. I think a special register of all workers 
under 16 should be kept. 1 would not prohibit the wormng of women by night, except that I would 
not allow any women to work for more than 12 hours out of the 24. I would not raise the minimum 
' age for children beyond nine, else you take tho wages from children who are quite able to -earn 
them. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should bo required for children, and also for half- 
timers before working as adults. It should be prescribed that children must only bo employed in 
regular set 3 . Factory o*vner 9 should not bo required to provide education at thoir own expense. 
Non-workin^ children must be allowed to come to tho mill with their mothers or other workers, but 
should bo prohibited from going to dangerous or unhealthy parts of tho factory. Such prohibition 
should be enforced by notice. Standards of ventilation and moistnro aro not necessary in India. 
The moisture in Broach which is used for manufacturing processes is not so oxccssivc as to injnro 
tho workers. It is not so great as tho monsoon moisture, for wo stop humidifying, in tho monsoon. 
A standard of purity for humidifying water is not necessary. As regirds latrine accommodation 
one seat for 50 workers is enough. I would insist on separate urinal accommodation. Doors should 
, bo hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards in case of fire. This, should bo prescribed by 
law. Further precautions for fencing machinery are not required. Uniformity must bo secured in 
tho a dminis tration of tho Factory Act throughout India, else people will bo put at a disadvantage. 
A full-time medical inspector is required in Presidency towns whore there are enough mills to take 
up all his time. Tho Mofussil Gotten Manufacturing Company, Limited, employs 590 men, 110 
women and 90 children. During the first eight years of tho last deconnium we worked 153 days in 
each year over 12£ hours, and during tho last two years wo worked 275 days in each year over 12|- 
hours. For the first period tho averago number of hours is 12 hours and 18 minutes, and for tho 
last period 13 hoars and 8 minutes. Some reasonable limit must bo proscribed during which a child 
can ba employed without a certificate where a doctor is not available for daily examination. I cannot 
suggest a period ; it depends on tho distance of the mill from tho doctor. Fifteen days ought 
generally to suffice. Half-timers aro examined hero promptly, so I cannot give a definite opinion. 
If a class of young persons be created, the hours will bs shortened. Tho proportion of women, half- 
timers and young persons will determine the hours tho mill will work, and by shortening tho hours 
of work decrease the wages of male adults, and diminish the mill’s outturn. If hours are to be 
limited, I would prefer to impose a definite time-limit from 6 a.m. to 0-30 p.m., beyond which no 
operative could be legally employed. I think factory inspectors should bo taken from persons in 
India who know well all local conditions. I append a statement showing tho effect on production of 
working days of varying length : — 


Working day of 


Prodnction per 
spindle per boar 
of 10 s mnlo. 

Production per 
Bpindlo per honr 
of 20s reeling 
ring. 

Period covered 
by thesa 
statistics. 

•59 

•cs 

1904-95 

• 53 

•cs 


• D7 

•59 



12 hours 

13 „ 

11 


Witness stated that ho had had 25 years' experience of tho cotton industry. Ho had been in 
Bombay, Nagpur, Karla, Ahmsdahad and Broach. He agreed with a 12 hours’ day, during which 
time an operative could do his work efficiently. If given tho opportunity, he thought that the men 
would like a 12 hours’ day. Under the present system, as tho hours grew longer tho workmen 
became more careless, and the amount of waste increased. The men worked carelessly by electric 
light, and went home exhausted. He would not, however, say that they broke down and had to be 
eljiea out of the mill. Witness had always been opposed to Working by electric light Tho 
engine-room, hands worked all the time that the mill was open. The stokers wore paid some on 
piece-work and some by day wagos. They received extra pay after sunset. The health of adults 
was not attected by the long hours worked in the mill, and witness could not say on what grounds 
is wot -ing day should bo restricted to 12 hours. There were no special diseases among 
mi' 3 ,Y an •, j °P 8 - ra tives compared favourably in health with persons iu outside employ- 
er i i as ohudren witness employed had to go to the civil surgeon. There was no scarcity 
, a 8ar ' Tasmg the production per spindle per hour, witness agreed that the propor- 
i , P ., a0 avus higher in the short days than iu the long days. If tho working hours were 

n inr-n-n ’ \ n0 f S n0 k 4hink that owners could be stricter with the men, and he did .not anticipate 
r ou .,? a ?' ^ ■'™ 3 P°ssible for half-timers to work in one mill iu the morning and in 
a ;A n th9 T t ,® rnooa - , Ia Broach the cotton mills co-oporated to prevent this. Tho child 
to means of impersonation. Witness did not thiuk that 

„ ■ ra . 10 . a 'y ro 'Bd meet the difficulty. The hands were independent, and had their own way, 

all lahnnr ° r i aB ^ "^ben ^bey liked. Witness wanted a legal restriction of hours in order to put 
ieSZZlZ, protecting. 
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Views of the Government of Bombay on the questions befeeeed to them bt the Commission. 


Questions for the representatives of Local 
Governments. 

1, What is tlio strength, the composition, and ^ 
the pay of the factory inspection establish- 
ment in tho Presidency? In what 

matter is that establishment linked with 
tho administrative machinery of tho Gov- 
ernment ? Is factory administration 

supervised — nnd if so, in wknt manner— 
by officers not forming part of tho speoial 
faotory establishment ? 


Answer. 


Bombay City has a Chief Inspootor of Fac- 
tories in a covenanted Civilian, who is also 
Assistant to the Collector, and has in that 
capacity other duties to perform. He is 
in administrative charge of the Factory 
Department, nnd is primarily responsible 
for the inspection of factories in the Town 
and Island of Bombay. This officer super- 
vises the work of tho Cotton Excise 
Department. Ho is required to eroroiss 
in Bombay the functions that are exorcised 
by the District Magistrates in tho mofussil. 
Questions whether prosecntionB should he 
instituted or warning should bo givon 
to factory owners nnd managers nro deter- 
mined by bim. The Collector is tho 
medium of communication between Gov- 
ernment and the Factory Department. 
Besides tho Chief Inspector, there are 
three Other Inspectors for the technical 
inspection of factories in the Presidency, 
ui*,, tho First nnd Second Inspector and 
the Presidency Inspector. The First In- 
spector (pay Rs. 400—20—500), who is 
stationed in Bombay, inspects factories in 
the city under tho Factory as well as the 
Cotton Duties Acts. Tho Second Inspec- 
tor (pay Rs. 300 — 
20 — 400*), who is 
stationed at Ahmc- 
dabad, inspects, 
Act, the factories in 


* Tho prosont Infipoo- 
or, Sir. Chambers, gots 
personal ollonano* of 
Ea. 75 per mensem. 

nndor tho Faotory 


that city and in snch portions of tho 
Dnskroi Taluka as lio within a rndiuB of 
four miles from tho railway Btation. Ho 
also inspects tho factories at Ahmodabad, 
Snrat, Broach and Kaira under tho Cotton 
Duties Act, Tho Presidency Inspector 
(pay Rs. 450 — 30 — 600) inspects all fac- 
tories in tho mofussil (except hose at 
Ahmedob ad) under tho Factory Act, nnd 
also tboao at Poona, Sliolapur and Khan- 
desli under tho Cotton Dutios Act 
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In tho mofxissil '.the District Magistrates aro 
ez-nfficio Inspectors of Factories in their 
districts. In districts where there is a large 
number of factories wbicb cannot bo ins- 
pected either by the Presidency Inspector 
or tho District Magistrate, Assistant nnd 
Deputy Collectors and vtamlatdars are 
appointed ex-officio Inspectors, in addition 
to their own duties, onthe recommendation 
of District Magistrates. 

The work of the medical inspection of fac- 
tories is performed by officers known as 
Joint Inspectors of Factories, who are not 
whole-time officers. In Bombay City- tho 
ProBidoncy Burgeons were first (1894), 
appointed to be Joint Inspectors for tho 
mills in their respective charges. As they 
were also certifying surgeons, this arrange- 
ment proved defective. Tho Personal 
Assistant to the Surgeon General was 
therefore appointed Joint Inspector for the 
whole Island. On tho romoval. of the 
Surgeon General’s office to Poona in 1907 
the Presidency Surgeon, Second Distriot, 
■was appointed Joint Inspector of Factories 
as a temporary measure, pending the re- 
organization of the Faotory Inspeotion 
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5. Is the proposal to employ whole-time Me- 
dioal Inspectors of Factories approvod ? 
If so, should their dutios include the 
certifying of tho ngos of children in 
factories, or should that duty continue 
to ho performed by Civil 8urgeons as at 
present? What arrangements would 
bo advisable for their recruitment and 
appointment ? What staff would bo 
required for the Presidency, what pay 
is considered adequate, and should the 
Medical Inspectors bo recruited and 
rotainod specially for factory work, or 
should they form part of a largo service 
Buch as the Indian Medical Servico, or 
tho Subordinate Medical Service? 
Should they be permitted to take private 
practice, and in what manner should 
they bo fitted into tho administrative 
machinery ? 


6. Tho Commission wonld bo glad to learn the 
opinion of the Local Government, based 
upon the information at present available, 
regarding tho points reforred to tho 
•Commission, a statement of which is 
nttaclied. Thoy would also bo glad to 
receive any suggestions whioh tho Local 
Government may feel disposed to make 
for the improvement of the existing law, 
or for seouring its hotter obsorvanco. 

Points referred to the 'Factory Labour Oow- 
mission on which the evidence of 
witnesses is desired. 

(A) Adults. 

(a) Should the working hours of adult males 
ho limited, and has tho physique of 
workers been affected by long 'hours P 


(6) If hours aro to bo limited, what number 
of hours should bo fixed, and what 
would tho best method of enforcing the 
restriction ? Would it he advisable to 
prescribe — 

(1) that, oxcopt when working by shifts, 

the legal working hours should bo 
from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p. u. or from 
6 A. M.to 6-30 p. h. 

(2) that the engine should be stopped for 

half an hour botwoon noon and 
2 P. M. ; and 

(3) that in factories working on the day 

shift system tho legal working 
hours should be from 5 A. M. to 
8 t.K., provided tbnt do adult male 
should work for more than 12 out 
i of every 24 hours ? 

In tho alternative what hours, and what 
mid-day intorval, would be suitable P 


Tho issue of soparato rules by each Govern- 
ment provides a valnablo method of 
keeping in touch with local opinion, and 
providing for varying local conditions. 
The Local Governments mustboinabottor 
position to oxorcise control over tho trend 
of developments in factory employment 
than a department centralized at Simla 
for eight monthB in tho year. 

5. This Government is not opposed to tho experi- 

mental engagement of a whole-timo Fac- 
tory Medical Inspector for five yoarB, to 
deal with conditions prevailing in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. Such an officer, who 
should belong to tho Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, and who should have knowledge of 
tho sanitation and vontilation of English 
factories, might be a nsoful advisory officer 
for tho Chief Inspector. The certifying of 
children should he left to officers of tho 
Indian Medical Sot vice who have know- 
ledge of tho physical development of tho 
natives of this part of India, an essential 
qualification ; but tlieso officers should ho 
specially appointed to tho duty in Ahmed- 
abad and Bombay and should nlso he 
entrusted with the sanitary inspection of 
factories. The duties of the Special Officer 
wonld be to inspect all factories in Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad City, advising on 
(1) sanitation and (2) ventilation in all 
cases referred to him. Tho number of 
sucb officers would bo too small to form 
a separate service. They should not be 
allowed to take private practioo. 

6. Beo below. 

Section 17 rcqniros very early amendment. 
It permits tho penalties provided by tho 
Act for occupiers contravening its provi- 
sions to ho passed on to irresponsible sub- 
ordinates and is a SBriouB bar to tho inflic- 
tion of adequate penalties. 


(a) There is no evidence before Government of 
the effeot on the physiquo of workors of 
long hours of work. In tho absonce of 
such evidence Government are unable at 
present to express any opinion on the 
question of limiting the hours of adult 
labour. 

(5) If hours are to bo limited, a limit should bo 
fixed by law. The limit must ho enforced 
either by a limitation of the running honrs 
of the engine, or by an alternative system 
of Bbifts to he checked by adequate inspec- 
tion. 
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(e) As tho result o! tho illegal employment as 
adults of persons between the nges of 
12 and 14, has there been physical 
deterioration requiring tho creation by 
law of a special clnBS of workers inter- 
mediate between the half-timer and tho 
adult, and corresponding to “ yonng 
persons ” nndor tho English Act, whose 
working konrs should bo restricted ? 

(d) If it is considered inadvisable to create a 
class of “young persons,” do yon think 
it dosirnblo that a speoial register of all 
workers undor the age of 1G should bo 
maintained in order to facilitate inquir- 
ies as to tho physical fitness of tho 
youngest adults to work full-time? 

(o) Should the employment of women at 
night be prohibited ? 


(o) Government have no proof that the creation 
of snob a class is necessary. If the object 
is to sccnro shorter hours for the adult 
workers, it might involve less interforonco 
if a direct legal limitation of hours wore 
imposed. This course would involve less 
interference and cauBe less trouble to all 
concerned. 

(d) Vide answer to question (c). 


(e) Yob. 


(B) Ohildren. 

if) Should tho minimum nge at wkioh 
children nro allowed to work in factories 
ho raised beyond nino ? 


(g) should certificates of both ago and physi- 

cal fitness he required before ckildron 
nro allowed to work in factories ? 

(h) Similarly, before children who have hither. 

to worked half-time nro allowed to work 
full-time as adults, should certificates of 
both ago and physical fitness to work 
full-time he required ? 

(t) Should it bo prescribed by law that ohildren 
Bhall not bo employed excejft in regular 
sets, whether morning aud afternoon 
nets or double sots ? 

(j ) Should factory ownors he obliged to 
provide elementary education at tbeir 
own expense for children working in 
their factories ? 

(*) Should a rule he made prohibiting non. 
Working yonng children from accom- 
panying workers to dangerous or unheal- 
thy parts of factories? If fo, how should 
snob a prohibition be enforced ? 

(0) Tintilation, Sanitation, §-c, 

( l ) Should an attempt bo made by testing 

samples of air taken from factories in 
India to prescribe an analytical standard 
of purity for nir, in factories, with a vzow 
to secure proper ventilation ? 

(m) Should a similar attempt ho made to pro- 

scribe a standard of moisture for tho 
air in factories, with reference both to 
manufacturing processes and to tho 
health of the workers ? 

(n) Should a standard of purity be fixed for 

tho water used for humidifying pur- 
poses ? 

(o) Should the standard of latrine accommoda- 

tion be raised to one sent for every 
25 workers, and should tho provision 
of soparnte urinal accommodation bo 
insisted on ? 

(p) Should it be prescribed flint all doors of 

•working rooms shall bo bung so as to 
opon readily from tho inside outwards 
in case of tiro ? 

(S) Aro further precautions for fencing machi- 
nery necessary in imy factories or cIqbb 
of factories. 


(/) Tho minimum ago' at which cbildron nro 
* allowod to work in factories should ha 
raised if any adequate evidence is forth- 
coming that employment at the earlier 
ago loads to physical sufforing or deteriora- 
tion, and if discrimination .botweon those 
ages is practicable. 

(g) Certificates of both ago and physical fitness 
should be requirod before children are 
allowed to work in factories. 

(li) Yes, if a class of yonng persons is not intro- 
duced. 


(?) If tbo present system can bo shown to lead to 
evil results. 


(_/) This Government soo no adequate reason 
for imposing this obligation on factory 
ownors. 

(7;) Government aro not aware of any facts that 
suggest tho necessity for suck, a regula- 
tion. 


(1) This would certainly bo desirable. 


(m) Yes. 


(») Yes, provided duo regard is had to tho re- 
quirements of tho manufacturing process 
concerned. 

(o) This is a point that should bo decided on tho 

evidence tendered to the committee regard- 
ing the deficiencies of tho present accom- 
modation , 

(p) Proper precautions against the outbreak 

of fire should be enforced. 


(?) This Government profer to await the report 
of . tho Commission before giving on 
opinion on tbis point. 
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(r) Should arrangements be made to aeoura 
uniformity in the administration of the 
Factory Act throughout India p 


(s) Should fall-timo Modical Inspectors of 
Factories bo appointed to assist tho 
present Inspectors in securing tbo duo 
observance of tho Act ? 


(r) The Act should ho uniform. Tho rules and 
inspection arrangements shonld ho adapt* 
able to local requirements, and Bhonld, 
thoroforo, bo entirely under the control 
of the Local Government. In tbo opinion 
of this Government a centralized depart- 
ment under the Government of India 
is not required, and, if instituted, would 
give rise to friction and inefficiency by 
tending to ignore local requirements and 
conditions, and to weaken tho control of 
the Local Government, and to destroy 
responsibility where alone it can rest in 
actual practice. 

Is) Tho large number of factories in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad appears to justify tho 
employment of a whole-time Medical Ins- 
pector in these centres. (See answer to 
question No. 5.) Elsowhero than in Bom- 
bay and Ahmedabad tho present system of 
medical inspections seems tho best that 
can bo devised in the circumstances. 


Wnxxsa No. 28. 

Dr. T. A. Turner , M.B., 2). P. U., Executive Hcallh Officer, Bombay. 

I am acquainted with most kinds of factory operatives. I can supply certain statistics dealing 
•with tho mortality of tho operatives in Bombay. I have formed an opinion on tho subject ; but tho 
question Lns not, except during tho past six years, boon seriously studied. Tho sickness index is tho 
only relinhlo gnido, and this is not readily availablo in India, but I think it is very important and 
should ho made available. Tbo factory population is not below tho general average of tho same 
class as regards physique. But it is difficult to compare them with others. I consider tho mill-handB 
of Bombay a fairly well developed class, and although not of great stature or measurement, they are 
to all appearances well to do. Thoro aro some of tho* samo class working in foundries and ns 
mechanics, and these aro of a better phym'quo. With tho exception of phthisis, I do not think they 
suffer any more than tho gonernl population of tho same class from any specific classes of diseases, 
andl can supply certain statistics regarding this matter. See Appendix G. of tho Textile Factory 
Labour Committeo’s Report, Further figures for 1906 are attached. Six years howevor is hardly 
sufficient, and tbo statistics given beforo 1901 are not reliable. In tho event of definite limiting 
ages being prescribed as regards certain classes of factory workers, certificates of birth or vacci- 
nation, or tho statement of the mother or father beforo a Justice of tho Peace, in addition to 
appearance, physique and signs of puberty, etc., would, in my opinion, bo tho most suitable methods 
of general applicability for tiro determination of the ago of any particular examineo. I do not think 
tho dentition tost can bo relied upon. I am of opinion that tho existing law ns to tho employment of 
childron in factories is evaded, judging from my oxportonee during tho examination of children in 
tho Textile Factory Labour Comrmtteo. I am in favour of whole-timo medieal inspectors. They 
should ho wholo-timo fully qualified medical men with a special training in public health and 
Bygieno, and practical sanitation, and with oxpericuco of largo cities and factories and labour. They 
nbonld not necessarily belong to any servico, but should bo ablo to remain especially for factory 
•work. They should not bo allowed private practice, Thoro should bo a Chief or Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Factories at Rs, 2,000 to Bs. 3,000 for each Presidency or Province. They should bo tbo 
chief advisors to their respootivo Governments in matters relating to factories, and tho labour in 
factories. Under thorn, should bo a staff of medical inspectors on Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,600 per men- 
sem and a staff of factory inspectors to inspect tho machinery and tho technical details of each 
particular industry placed in each largo city or district. Tho head-quarters of tho Chief Modical 
Inspector or Inspocter-Goneral of Factories should be with tho Local Government, and ho should 
practically bo tho advisor to Government on factories and labour. I consider ouo seat for 25 
persons to bo a suitable latrino accommodation. I do not consider it advisablo at present that tho 
minimum ago of half-timers shonld bo raised, becauso thoro being no provision for free education 
these children aro better employed in light work in mills rather than heavy work in tho streot-s, 
or in idling in tho baser, and tho wages they earn help to give them hotter food. I considor that 
tho work of 11 d offers ” is at times very strenuous and exhausting to yonng children. Thoy have 
to movo about quickly amongst tbo macliinory carrying bobbins. On their dexterity and oxertions 
depends tbo output of the spindles, which moans that the men in charge of tho spindles insist on 
tho children working hard, and although they may rest a few minutes, and only work by shifts, I 
think for their ago and physiquo thoy bavo to work bard, and would suggest that only boys shonld 
ho employed in this particular work, and that thoy should ho ovor 10. The working hours of adult 
males should bo limited. I cannot say whether the physiquo of workers has been etfecfed_ by long 
hours. There is no reliable cvidonco on this subject. It would ho advisable to prescribo that, 
except when working by shifts, tho legal working hours should bo from 5-30 a.m. to 6 Ml. or 
from 0 A.il. to 6-30 ms. Tbo engine should bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 P.M. 
In factories working on the day shift system tho legal working hours should be from 5 a.m. to 
8 p.jr., provided that no adult male should work for more than 12 out of every 24 hours. I do 
mot think it advisable to create a class of workors known as “ yonng persons.” It is desirable that 
a special register of all workers under tho ago of 16 should bo maintained in order to facilitate 
inquiries as° to tbo physical fitness of tho youngest adults to work full time. The employment of 
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•women at night should be prohibited. Itis not necessary at present to raise beyond nine tho 
minimum age at which children aro allowed to work in factories. I, however, have made another 
note on this point. Certificates of both ago and physical fitness should bo required before children 
are allowed to work in factories. Similarly, before children who have hitherto worked half-time 
ore allowed to work full time as adults, certificates of both ago and physical fitness to work full 

time should be required. It should bo prescribed by law that children shall not be employed except 
in regular sets, whether morning and afternoon sets or double sets. It is desirable that factory 
owners should provido elementary education and recreation at their own expense for children 
working in their factories, during the time they aro of work. A rule should be made prohibiting 
non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
factories. This could be easily arranged by the management. An attempt should be made by 
testing samples of air taken from factories in India to prescribe. an analytical standard of purity for 
nir in factories, witli a view to secure proper ventilation. It is uIbo advisable to provido means 
for' getting rid of dust and fluff from factories ns well. A similar attempt should bo made to 
prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing 
processes and to the health of tho workers. A standard of purity should ho fixed for tho water 
used for humidifying purposes. Tho standard of latrine accommodation should be raised to one 
seat for evory 25 workers, and the provision of separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted 
on. It should bo prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall bo hung so as to open readily 
from the inside outwards in case of fire. Farther precautions for fencing machinery aro 
necessary. Arrangements should be mado to securo uniformity in the administration of the 
Factory Act throughout India. Full timo Medical Ifispeotors of Factories should be appointed 
to assist tho present Inspectors in securing tho duo observance of the Act. 


Statement shetsing the total mortality , and, the mortality from phthisis anil other respiratory 
diseases, amongst the general and factory labourers in Bombay, 


GENERAL LABOURERS. 


1. Labourers, earth-workorB, oto. .. 

2. Port Trust goneral labourorn N. 

3. Tramway general labourers „ 

4. Other labourers, dock, oto. ... 

5. Domestic servants, bhishli(S,ota. ... 

C. Servant'', including halal Khors, oto. 
7. Municipal begaris „ 


Population 

Without 

dopondonts. 

1,093 

191 

110 

98,519 

59,793 

6,419 

5,724 


r;vu„i < Population j Without dopendonts ... 
"" t (1906) I With dopendonto ... 


171,852 


... 171,852 
... £65,563 


Tear. 

Phthisis. 

j Other beepiuatort 

DISEASED. 

Deaths thou all causes. 

Number 
of doatiiB 
•from 
phtbiBia. 

Rita per 
1/00 of 
popula- 
tion, 
without 
depen- 
dants. 

Data per 
1,010 of 
popula- 
tion, 
With 
depen- 
dents, 

! 

! Number of 
deaths 
; from other 
respira- 
tory 
diseases. 

Rato per 
3,010 of ] 
population, 
without 
dependonts. j 

1 

Kato per 
1,000 of 
population, 
with 

dependents. 

1 

Number 
of deaths 
from all 
causoa. 

Bato per 
1,000 oE 
population, 
without 
dependent!!. 

Bato per 
1,000 of 
popula- 
tion, with 
depen- 
dents. 

1(00 

1,001 

5 82 

3 76 

1,587 

9T3 

5'97 

32,091 

70-37 

45-54 

1901 

1,121 

651 

42 3 

845 

4-91 

ST7 

10,615 

1 

61*94 

40-03 

1203 

i 

607 

3T3 

22S 

670 

3-89 

2-52 

7,219 

43T8 

27-29 

1901 

813 

1T9 

1'29 

521 

8 03 

1*95 , 

6,797 

89-55 

29-35- 

1904 

S10 

180 

1TG 

853 

499 

S'23 

6,078 

85-36 

2288 

IMS ... 

432 

2 51 

1-23 

841 

4-89 

3‘16 

7,269 

42-29 

27-87 

1905 

j <S5 

2-81 

1-83 

1,317 

7-83 

5-07 

7,587 

41-14 

28-55 
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FACTORY LABOURERS. 


Dr.' ten. 


1. Metal workers and tool motors M 

2. Workshop bands ••• •“ 

3. WcaTcrs. spinners, do. ... 

4. Printers, eta. — ••• 

5. Otter labourers, printing pressoj «. 


M4 

«» 


«n 

<n 


Population 

without 

dopondonta. 

83 

, 7,585 

, 112,027 

i 421 
2,43G 


122,521 


tPopulnfien f Without dependents ... 
t (1006) t. With dependents ... 


122,521 

190,417 


Tear. 

Pin rime. 

OrnEii r-EsnulTour Diseases. 

Deaths rnou all causes. 

Number 
of deaths 
from 
phthisis. 

Unto per 
1,0 0 ot 
popula- 
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without 
depen- 
dents. 

Hate per 
l.COOot 
popula- 
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do pen- 
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1-52 
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1C 05 - 
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4-35 
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hat lio had been nearly 7 years in Bombay, and in tboconrso of bis duties bo qh, 1 ntffHai' 

o mill-lmnd?, In the statement appended to In's written evidence “ general 

ntod certain special kinds of labourers according to tbo census returns, of < 

ir wtHi wbnm tlinv could best comnarotlio mill oporativo. 


■Witness stated that. 

ea*n good deal of thorn 

labourers " being tboso with whomTboy could best “compare tho mill oporativo. 

tbo statement the mortality among factory labourers was much smaller than that of 
According to witness agreed tlmt from tboso figures tbo mill operatives appeared to bo 

the gencr J " L ; s 0 ^ in ; on that, with tbo exception of phthisis, mill operatives wo 

tuo lic ^ lbl ® r A • lirllt , )rv direar.es than general labourers. A possible explanation of the low 

mor HI V m ^u.m-bauds was that largo numbers might on falling ill return to then- country, 
mortality J 1 ™ ® . rLmminin( . <w s ; but, on tbo otbor hand, it was possiblo tlmt being 

wlierotbc. .p t B e ]l(iuvf> during tbo day prevented tbo operative from falling a victim 

toother d^e^s As a class they were given to phthisis, but were less liable to otbor respiratory 
toothc. dise-u f(j {0 ftlgttm0 that peoplo working in a mill were rather more predisposed 

diseases. . M outsido labourers, and also predisposed to bronchitis, but according to tho 
to P b( .' tier assumption was not homo out. Tbo statistics of mortality were compiled 

Statistics thm b - ficalcs from information obtained at tbo comctery. and frorn information 
fr ° m nwn , Q municipal re-istrars. Where there was no medical rcrtifieato bo did no s think 
collected bj thorn i e COU ld be no mistake about the total death-rates in tbo statistics 
tho information rolmWc.^ n ilw.roMU. ^ ^ occupation v , oro always stated in tbo death 

B 7nrns n Witness bad not noticed that there was a great absence of elderly men in tbo mills, 
returns, _ v V lt, ‘ 0 -. .. .itainod a certain ago tboy retired to thoir country. Tbo statistics 

but agreed the > - t ' tmt ra ;i! operatives were up to tbo standard of othor classes of labour ; 

already teArrtdto s ^ ^ J u 1raR his op i„i 0 n that tbo conditions of mill labour wore 

rind if air. tin b c ,f work must Imve an injurious effect upon lio-ilth, and considering tboso 
Eaob that long boa 3 ... ,, -m . our)1 < day. Witness did not think that there had been a tendency 
conditions ho mrt^Tto *in.crc aa^ year by year. Opcmtivcs wore in tho habit of going 

for tho mortally . CCR down til0 C03fi t n t stated intervals, and tboso changes would provo 

to Ratnngiri . n „uiJ > Ho lmd not observed any deterioration in tbo health of tlio mill-hand, 
beneficial to their liealtl . H [ bo UlQ 8 ; c £ n0fm index, which unfortunately at present was 

Tbo only Bifoi . .1 i t 0 bo available. The only persons who could givo tbo requisite 
not available and t b l td in the Aills, and possibly they kept no returns, 

information were tbo doc ’ “ than tbo ordinary labourer. If there were soveral oases of 

Mill-hands were no • „»mndr.Tinrn mid irnnnral conditions miebt help to spread 


Mill-hands were ^ UR p 05 ^"te°tlmt tbo atmospboro and gcnoral conditions might help to spread 

EftSS CW* •«" i-Kt <* rr ?! . 


ds opinion a argo ci y tbo mcn did not actually work very long hours, for tboy loitered' 

tf».tmdt<Svfc.qS?Wa^ It (tbo not hia experience- tt.t there „» . l«r 6 » emonnt of 
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drunkenness among mill-hands. A phthisis patient worked in the mill as long as ho could and did 
not necessarily retire to his country to die. Death might occur in the hospital in Bombay, and 
'if the patient had been out of work for eomo'timo then the return would probably bo no occupa- 
tion.” P This was a possible explanation of the low mortality returns for null operatives. There 
was no largo single class of labourers with whom they conld compare the mill operative. Wit- 
ness considered that many children were passed as 9 and 14 years when they wore really below 
thosoages. If the present Act in regard to children were stnctly administered, then, generally 
speaking, there was no necessity for any alteration, except tliat witness entertained a strong opinion 
concerning the work which the young children wore sometimes put to do. Tho minimum ago for 
girls should bo raised to 10, and if tho certifying surgeons wero more careful the boys ago might 1 
bo loft at 9. The benefit of the doubt should not bo given to tho child of 9, but ho agreed that 
light work in the mill was bettor than loitering about. Children should _ also bo prohibited from 
being in the mill ercopt during their actual hours of labour. Tho dentition test was not strictly 
accurate. Ho agreed that the doctor might combine tho dutios of medical inspector with those of 
Factory Inspector. Tho doctor would require a littlo technical knowledge, but this conld bo easily 
obtained. Latrine accommodation should be 1 in 25. It was true that tho mon loitered about, but 
their excuse was that they had to wait. If tho accommodation were increased then the excuso Would 
disappear. Apart from that tho present accommodation was.rot enough. In tho Bombay chawls 

> -I -I • -T a 1 * n A T7 , nvjnnln rtTIfl rVi A 7ll fl +,1inCA Tlf'f'dmft rwvrv- 



did not think that the ventilation was bad. Spoakinggenernlly, in the early morning it was too cold 
to have thorn open, and so some artificial system of ventilation was necessary. As regards a long 
interval in tho middle of tho day in tho hot weather, if sunrise to sunset hours woro fixod, witness 
thought that tho operatives in Bombay would prefor tho extra hour at night. Ho wont through 
tho mills at night in 1905, and did not consider that the men wero doing as good work as during 
the day. It was impossible to expoct a man to work such hours and maintain a reasonable standard 
of efficiency. Half-timers did not work Into as n rule, and tlioy should stop at G-30 P. M. Witness 
agrood with keeping a register of all boys up to 1G years. It would enablo tbe inspector to keop a 
close watcb on tho young adults. If a boy tried to ovado the law and went to another mill to escape 
inspection, bin name would havo to bo ontered in tbo now mill. Ho did not nnlicipr.to this arising, 
and in any ovont thoy conld not legislate for everything a man liked to do. In his opinion tho 
register would make it impossible for tho unfit child, to escape inspection. This did not mean 
creatinga “ yonng persons ” class, ns tho hours would not bo limited. Tho inspecting officorconld 
call for tho register nnd eithor muster tho whole lot or cnll for half a dozen. The mothod of 
inspection must bo left to tho officor. No arrangements had been made in Bombay for open nir 
recreations for mill-hands. 


Witness No. 29. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gorlccry, I. M. S., Presidency Surgeon, Srd District, Bombay. 

I am chiefly acquainted with operatives employed in cotton and weaving mills, I can 
supply no statistics, hut from my experience of over 2G years’ service — of which 19 havo been 
in civil employ — I consider the general health of mill, operatives compares favourably with 
that of tho non-factory 'population of tho samo class. I havo noticed that Inng complaints 
—especially tubercular affections — aro not more common amongst mill hands than among tho 
ordinary labourers. I consider tlio factory population possesses qnito ns good pbysiquo ns tbo 
general average of tho samo class employed elsewhere, and that they do not suffer from any 
specified class of diseases any more than the ordinary class. In tho ovont of any definite limits 
of work being prescribed, I would suggest that adults bo employed for 12| to 13 Lours a day, 
fomales 11, young persons 9, and those between 9 nnd 14 years, 7 hours— those under 9 not to 
ho entertained. Tho dentition test is not reliable, especially in India, ns frequently nntivo children 
have tho full complement of permanent teeth at tho ago of 12, while otliors who appear 14 from 
every other point of view have only 24 or 26 permanent teeth. Asa general rule, those with 24 tooth 
are 9 years to 12, while those with 28 aro from 13 to 16 years. It is only by inking all the facts 
into consideration — number of tooth — height— and particularly general physique — nnd genital 
development— that a fairly accurate estimate of ago can he made, and this, too, with oxporieneo 
and knowledgo of the natives. I havo had only a limited experience os a medical inspector, 
but during tho past 6 months I havo beon certifying surgeon of tho 3rd District in which thoro 
aro about 60 mills, and have heard of occasional cases, where tho employment of children in 
factories has boon ovaded— tlireo having occurred during my time. But since tho introduction 
of the new rules, which tend to prevent any deception, only ono enso occurred, the culprit being 
detected by his height and marks of identification ns ho tried to porsonato another lad, much 
younger and shorter than himself. I am not in favour of a wholo-time medical inspector. I 
consider the present arrangements aro quito adequate, and any change wonld lead to no improve- 
ment, as a medical inspector— to be of any use- must pay snrpriso visits, and this the Civil 
Surgeon of the station can always do, whereas a fall-timed modical officer’s movements would 
bo heralded long before ho reached tho mill, nnd tho owners would havo ample warning to 
cause the disappearance of any irregularity and conceal children under 9, if employed 
and thus tho object of the inspection wonld bo frustrated. If Govemmont insists on 
n full-time officer, he should be a sonior and experienced officor of tbo Indian Medical 
Service, debarred from private practice, and should receive Rs. 2,000 per mensem phis grade pay 
This, together with travelling allowances, would for exceed tho cost of tbo present rdgirne I 
consider the provision of one latrine seat for every 25 workors advisable, as otherwise tho latrines 
become most objectionablo from the amount of excreta, especially as latrines aro not cleaned 
more than twice a, day. Soveral of the workers resort to adjoining fields, owing to tho seats 
being occupied at tho time by other men, s 
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The working hours of adult males should ho limited. Tho physiquo of workers has not hirat-Coloacl 
to my knowledge, keen affected by long hours. Tho hours for work during tho hot or summer Ccrl ' cr -‘ 
months should bo limited from 5’30 A. u. to 6 r. u., during tho rest of tho year from G a. si. 
to 6-30 r. is. Tho qngino should ho stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 r.js. I do not 
recommend tho shift system except for half-timers. I have had no personal experience and cannot 
definitely say whether there hns boon any physical deterioration, as tho resnlt of illogal employ- 
ment as adults of persons between tho ages of twolvo and fourteen. I consider it advisable to 
create n special class of “ young persons ” for those between 14 and 10, who should work not 
more than 9 hours n day.- Those over 1G should bo classed as adults. Tho employment of 
women at night should certainly ho prohibited. I do not considor tho minimum ngo 
at which children are allowed to work should bo raised beyond nine. Certificates of both 
ago nnd physical fitness aro certainly advisahlo beforo children are allowed to work 
in factories. Similarly, certificates of both ngo and physical fitness, should bo required 
boforo children, who have hitherto worked half-time, aro allowed to work full time as adults. It 
should ho prescribed by law that children shall not ho employed, except in regular sote, 
so that tho exact hours, for their work nnd recess can be known, nnd notices of the same should ho 
printed and posted up ia every mill. I do not consider elementary education essential for factory 
children, .and would recommend their spare time being utilised in physical drill or gymnastics, and 
their being allowed full scope to play in tho open. A rule should be made prohibiting non- 
working children from accompanying workers (except infants in arms) to dnngorous or unhealthy 
parts of factories, A fino of 2 annas a head to ho imposed for overy infringement of this rule. 

A separate room amongst tho out-housfis could bo sot apart and a matron or somo female plncod in 
charge of such children (whilst tlieir mothers are employed). This system is adopted with mnch 
succoss in famino camps, of which I have had considerable experience, 

TVitness stated that ho had been for six months in Bombay, and had previous experience of Oral evidence. 
factories at Dharwar and Alimednngar. Ho agreed with tho proposal to restrict hours, hut did 
not think that tho operatives as a class had fallen off in pbysiqno. Personally, ho saw no ill- 
effects. Many hoys of 14 years of ngo were not up to a fall day’s work, hut tho certifying surgeon 
had to pass thorn hecauso thoy were of tho prescribed age.- In determining nges ho considered 
development, height and teeth ; ho knew of no definite standard that could ho fixed in this matter. 

There was a form of tuborculnr complaint among the young adults, but tho proportion was not 
greater than among the non-factory hands. Both tho child nnd tho young adult should obtain 
a certificate of fitness as well as of age. When examining hoys he made them strip. No children 
should bo allowed to accompany their mothers into tho mill. This mndo inspection more 
difficult. If necessary, ho would have a room set apart for babies. Witness entered tho 
distinguishing marks himself in form I. These aro copied on tho other register — with their foils — 
and aro sont to witness for signature and any necessary correction. Ho agreed that tho certifying 
surgeon should ho asked to undertake that duty. On an nverngo the examination of every child 
occupied five minutes. In his opinion a full-time medical officer would bo unable to pay surpriso 
visits, nnd tho Civil Surgeon was quite able to make tho nocossary sanitary inspections. Ho 
rejected perhaps 5 per cent, of tho children sent for examination ns under nine, nnd about one- 
eighth of those who came up to pass as adults. Many boys who could not pass tho test wont 
away to other mills. Ono in 50 latrine accommodation was not Bnfficiont, and tho present 
insanitary condition of many of the latrines might he attributed in somo degree to tho over- 
crowding. In his district attention was paid to the complaints on such matters, At present ho 
did not inspect mills ; he only certified. He did not agree with the thumb mark from a practical 
point of view, but it might havo some moral effect. Witness did not complain nbont tho 
smallness of the certifying feo. He could say nothing definite nbont tho health and physiquo 
of the Bombay operatives. On the whole tho children wore strong; thoy enmo from tho Konkan. 

In his opinion tho mill population was healthier than tho jail population. He did not altogether 
agree with tho weight test, hut would rather consider the general physique, taking into considera- 
tion the race to. which tho men belonged. Ho was in favour of restricting tho hours on mornl 
rather than on physical grounds. Witness agreed that the operatives could not work tho long 
hours of 1905 regularly without injury to health. 


Witness No! 30. 

Captain E. F. Gordon Tucker, Bombay. 

The chiof points in tho genoral list of questions supplied, likely to be of interest to medical Captain Gordon 
witnesses, concern tho suggested limitation of tho hours of labonr for adults, and tho possibility Tucker, 
of prohibiting child-labour in factories altogether. My own view is that the maximum hours for Written evidence. 
adult males should ho 12 hours, for adult females 10 hours, and that tho employment of children 
betweon tho ages of 9 and 12 should he prohibited altogether. Also that tho hours for children 
between the °ages of 13 and 16 should bo 5 only. Any ono holding such viows would 
baso his opinions on a knowledgo of our climatic conditions, of the exact nature of mill labour, 
and of tho physique and genoral health of the operative class in this city. Tho question 
" what 5 b thomiain reason for tho general low health of tho poorer classes in this city," is a 
difficult one to answer precisely, as this condition is tho product of many unfortunate influences 
which obtain hero ; of these, over-crowding, poverty, high price of food-stuffs, neglect of 
most of tho rules of personal' hygiene, aro the most important. Wo may add to these, 

•the effects of the ever-present malarial fevers, which tiro Said to ho on tho increase .in Bombay, 
and which undoubtedly produce a large amount of unlicalthincss among tho people in the poorer 
quarters of tho city. An opinion might bo added that another most important fnefor wns tho 
oxcessivo hours worked by tho thousands of mill-hands, hut a satisfactory proof of this statemont 
based on statistics would be almost impossible. We arc met at the ontsot by the difficulty that 
wo cannot produce statistics showing the relativo health of thoso operatives as compared with 
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class. It is most unfortunate that 
records of disease in our 


retain Gordon tlie general average of tlie non-factory population of the somo 
lacker thoro lias been no attempt, during tho last few decades to preservo the _ 

largo Bombay hospitals. The records of tho J. J. Hospital would have been mvaluablo in this 
inquiry, inasmuch as a hospital to which a largo medical school is attached would bo expected 
to have ample notes of all tho in-patients, properly bound and indexed, and available for reference. 
Wo could have looked up for the Commission the records of all caseB of phtmisis and tubercular 
disease, and havo nrrrived at somo conclnsion as follow mueb gi eater the incidence of J tuberculosis 
was on tho factory edass than on others. Unfot tumitely an order lias been in force directing tho 
destruction of hospital records every three years ; consequently we have records available for six 
Tcnrs only nfc this important medical centre ; and these afc present are being ported and bonna. 

Wo cannot therefore give flio Commission anything more than a gonornl impression derived from 

tho observation of a groat mass of clinical material among tho in and ont-pationts, and this must 
be taken for what it is worth. I may say thoroforo that I havo no doubt that tho physique and 
health of tho operatives in tho mills is lower than that of tho non-factory population. ClithiBis 
is very common among them. 

Tho dentition test is a rough gnido to tho ago, hntis more aconrato after tlio twelfth year. 
If all tho tooth of tho permanent sot liavo erupted, tho child must ho at lenst twelvo. 
Bnt the height and weight should also be taken into account. At present tho weight is not 
taken and registered as it should bo. Tnbles of tho normal weight and hoight of healthy Indian 
children at different ages should be propai ed ; and thoso below a reasonable average should ho 
rejected. I know of no table for the weights and heights for Indian children. There is a table 
for English children in Lyon’s Medical Jurisprudence. I know nothing of tho alleged evasion 
of tho law concerning child-labour in factories. Thoro should bo a wholo-timo Inspector- General of 
Factories, assisted by a staff of qualified natives of India. Tliey should snperviso the health of 
the operatives and roinovo all cases of pulmonary tuberculosis from work within the factories. The 
children should bo weighed periodically, and their woiglits recorded on thoir papers. Tho 
Inspector-General should bo an officer of tbo Indian Medical Somce, and Bhonld report to 
Government annually through tho Snrgeon-Gonoral with tho Local Government. Ho should 
not bo permitted to tako private practice, and his salary should bo Rs. 2, .100 a month. 
Tho prosent motliod of admitting children info tho factories is most unsatisfactory. Twenty or 
thirty children arc lined np before tbo medical inspector, who has generally a lot of other work 
todo, and they are sized and aged by their tooth, and threo certificates made Out for each child. 
No examination can possibly bo made of tho condition of tho child’s organs or of his general 
fitness for prolonged work in a mill. If their "ago” is satisfactory, thoy aro sent off, and how 
they will bo influenced by their environment is not ascertained. From my own observations on 
mill children in Surat, Gadag and Hubli, I shonld characterise tho majority of them as stunted, 
small limbed, ansmic and timid. For tho medical inspection of tho children described above each 
candidate brings np a sum of four annas which is the doctor’s “feo. ” Should tho inspector 
consider that tho child is unfit for mill labour, whether on account of his health, physique or age, 
the child keeps his four annas, that is to ss.p i tho doctor is fined for doing his work efficiently. 

Oral evidtnee. Witness stated that he had had medical factory inspection Work in the mofussil, hut not in 

Bombay. A largo number of factory oporativeB camo to tho J. J, Hospital, especially to the out- 
pationt room, and tho result of his observations was tho opinion that, generally speaking, the 
physique of tho mill-hands Was lower than that of labourers in outside employments. Tho 
J. J. Hospital was situntod in tho mill district. Witness was afraid that they would not be able 
to get any reliablo scientific statistics from Bombay hospitals. The records of tbo J. J. Hospital 
wore at present being sortod and bound, and when this wob finished they might yield somo useful 
information. 1 ho occupation of the patient was always stated, and if ho had woiked in a mill ho 
was described as a mill-hand. Tables might be worked out and an approximate percontago arrived 
at. For instance, they could ascortain the number of mill patients in a thousand cases of 
tuberculosis. Statistics were available covering the last six years. Only 40 per cent, of tho 
mortality of Bombay was certified by medical men. Muoh of the romninder was attributed to 
fever, which no doubt included cases of tuberculosis. Witness had examined mill adults and 
children, and speaking broadly the ordinary caso of tuberculosis seen in hospital would bo a mill 
an , n u o be ordinary case of malaria would bo a coolie. Contrasting tlio pliysiqne of these 
wo c asses, t io mill-hand camo out badly. From tho hospital patients witness hod actnftlly 
examine he could say that the majority oE those who came np with phthisis wore mill operatives. 
Tubercular disease was prevalent down the west coast of India, and they saw a great deal of 
i om a 7| 1 ness did not see muoh tuborculosis of joints, as this was a surgical condition, 

tha V fc ’ Wn , s K onGral among children. Witness would not say that tho 
acramnLutn^tlT 3 treated, at tho J. J. Hospital wore mill-hands. Tho hospital could' only 
threo mnntliq rpn„? ore s ®nons cases, and often a man did not come in until ho had been ill for 
his oconniKon Tin f’at b° bad been out of work for threo months, and when asked for 

if the doctor asked what was his last 
and ^nenornl flowing ° U ? be that of a mill operative. In the age test witness relied on tho tooth 
like those for FTnrliJb 3 * Vis n °t see 17 by they should not havo tables for Indian cbildron 

cMd rn in awofl rnnt Cn ' ^ood guide could be obtained by taking a largo number of 

S and if thoh l 1 i X I? 0 ng0 , of tbe °WWren there would bowery near tho correct 
inspection of children tv y ei E bt 77070 ta kon thoro would be some basis to work upon. The 
children of nino ar nnfiM e 1 pr ,T ^ Wi . edI r P erfo ™ ed - . H be bad had tho power to reject 

on account of bad nWo - ° U ^ bavo avn dcd himself of this power in a certain number of cases 

should riL LS A B T 0 ’ an Tm' Bma11 limbs atld insufficient muscular development. Ho 
should also have rejected somo children of 14 ns unfit to do a full day’s work. 
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"Witness No. 31. 

Mr. L. TV. Hartley , formerly Presidency Inspector of Factories, Bombay, and Special Inspector for the 

Central Provinces . 

The information given below is bused upon knowledge pained in India sinco my arrival in Mr. Hartley. 

1889. For the first six years, 1890 — 1896, as an up-country spent of Messrs. Gad dura and Written evidence. 

Company, I had a cotton press factory under my immediate control, and I had occasion to visit the 

surrounding cotton ginning factories daily daring the cotton season. From 1896 — 1900 I was 

engaged at the head office of Messrs. Gaddam and Company in Bombay. From 1900 — 1906 I 

held the post of Presidency Inspector, having in all 68 perennial and 325 seasonal factories Of 

those 28 wore spinning nnd weaving mills and 393 were cotton presses and ginning factories. 

The working hours of adult males engaged in mills should be limited to 121 hoars per day, 
excluding the midday rest. The engine should ho stopped for the half honr rest at midday, and 
it is very important that this interval of rest should be at a fixed time, and also that the workers 
should be obliged to leave their work room. It is impossible to produce satisfactory evidence in 
support of an opinion that the physique of the workers has been adversely affected. Milibands 
leave their employment when sick and go to their homes in tho country. What happens after- 
wards is not acenrately known, but it is significant that one sees very few old men working in mills. 

As tho result of employment in mills, there aro children between the ages of 12 and 14 years 
who have physically deteriorated, nnd if it is considered inadvisable to create a class of “ yonng 
persons” a special register should bo kept of all workers under the age of 16. The employment 
of wornon in spuming and weaving mills should bo prohibited nfter 6 v M. Certificates of both 
ago and physical fitness should bo required beforo children are allowed to work in factories. 

Before children (about 14 years of age) who may or may not bavo hitherto worked ns half-timers 
aro allowed to work full-time ns adults, they should obtain certificates of both age and physical 
fitness to work as such. Schools should not bo bold within tho main walls of a mill building, 
as they are so Very frequently used to cloak contraventions of the Act. Non-working yonng 
children shoald not be allowed to accompany workers io dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
factories. It Is allowable In somo mills for mothers to sling tho babios undor the reeling 
machines. In many mills babies or young children aro not allowed insido whore work is carried 
on, bnt they are allowed in the compound. An attempt should be mado to secure proper 
ventilation. That there aro mills which have their spinning rooms and weaving sheds properly 
ventilated shows that tho difficulties are not insurmountable. Improved vontilatiou would be 
a greater boon to tho workers than a restriction of working hours. The standnrd of latrine 
accommodation should bo raised to one seat for every 25 workers, and tho provision of separate 
urinal accommodation should ho insisted upon. Full-time medical inspectors of factories should 
ho appointed. All ginning and pressing fnctoties shoull be brought under tho Factory Act, 
irrespective of tho number of months they work or tho number of workers they employ. I 
consider this necessary in ordor to secure tho workers from tho dnngors of unguarded machinery 
and tho risks of injury by firo. A small ginning factory working for a short period is 
generally a more dangerous place to work in than a largo nnd more regularly oroplovod factory. 

Women should not be prohibited from working in ginning factories at night time. The Factory 
Act should havo ft special provision exempting male and female ndulls working in presses and 
ginning factories from any restrictions os to their hours of work and intervals of rest, and it 
should bo provided that no child nndor tho ago of 14 should be omployed inside the building 
of ft press or ginning factory. The lino shaft and second motion pnlloys of ginning factories 
were not provided with any guards or fonco rails until orders for their provision were passed 
by mo. In many instances tho guards ftro satisfactory and aro well maintained, hut there aro 
many instances where the instructions have been disregarded or the factories have failed to 
keep tho guards in position and repair. Owing to tho shaftiDg not being cased in between 
•tlio drums, I bavo known of sovoral fatal aooidents and have seen men seriously injured. 

Women should bo prohibited from working inside a press factory in the same room where a 
opener is at work. Nothing can be done to prevent stones from being burled out of the opener 
or fires occurring there. I know of ouo Insurance Company which was interested in 68 fires 
which occurred (during tho last year) inside pressing factories, and in 57 of these tho outbreak 
was attributed to friction in the opener machine. During a period of 5 years and 10 months I 
know of three fires having occurred in press factories resulting in the death of thirty women and 
two men, besides a number of injured. I consider the question of prohibiting the employment 
of women inBido a press factory where a cotton opener is at work as being most important. 

Witness stated that be held the post of Presidency Inspector for 6 yoars. Ho visited tbo oral evidence. 
mills up-country, in t'bo Central Provinces and Sind, and he had also spent 3 months in 
Ahmedabad. Bo approved of a twelve and a half hours’ working day for cotton mills. He 
onco rocoived a vory serious complaint from Poonn, where a cotton mill worked from daylight 
until 9 o’clock at night. On one of his visits there the men approached him with a view to a 
restriction of their hours. Witness spoke to tho manager, who said that the men could not 
strike because tho mostor hold a certain amount of their wages in hand. In other parts of 
tho Presidency tho mills worked from daylight to dusk. Ho bad also inspected gins and presses. 

Formerly be was manager of a pressing factory, which during one very busy season worked 
continuously with three shifts night and day. In ginning it was arranged that there was a surplus 
-of women for the gins working, and though excessive hours appeared to be worked, yet ginning 
labour was not on tho samo footing os that in mills. A woman could leave her work whenever 
necessary, and substitutes were provided to enable her to do so. Tbo long hours were not conti- 
nuous and ho did not think that any woman in a ginning factory fforked 12 hours, if na much. In 
some of the Khandesh gins they worked up to 12 o'clock at night occasionally, when prices were 
high or tho crop large. The hands wore paid by the week, and so if the work did not' agree 
with them, they could leave. Tho long hours in ginning factories appeared at first sight to be a 
serious abuse, but it was not really so when ono knew the method of working. In gins and 
presses tho labourers should bo allowed to work without restriction, and he would only briDg these 
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U'lon., 

sonio places, of latunes. He wou on y P } £. there were residences near the press, or gin. 
— ts could bo made to have . them cle :aned or , vben tWa M( , s of colto P th * ro ^ 

awavwbilo the machine was still working. Sometimes a stone would get an with the cotton, 

! J 5 be thrown out with very great force. Witness knew of one man who was killed an this 
wav They could not prevent stones from getting in, as they got maxed up with the cotton when 
It was gathered off the ground. Another danger was that of fire. The immense fraction or 

Hie presence of stones or matches, produced sparks, which often caused the fluff and loose cotton 

to ionite, and the flames spread with terrible rapidity. The danger of catching fire from this 
cause applied more to women than to men. Inferior cotton might bo purchased, and in order 
to hide its defects it had to be more carefully mixed with better quality cotton an the opener In 
some factories two rows of women were employed for this purpose, and they worked right in front 
of the opener. The nuisance and inconvenience caused by the loose fluff was such that they 
frcnaentlY covered tip their faces with their sarees and sat there blindfolded. A spark would 
come out, their dresses would he ignited, and they had no chance of escape. There had been 
several serious accidents of this character. On one occasion six women were burnt to death, and 
at Borsi in 1303 a fire in the press house resulted in the death of 12 womon and of one man who 
wont to their rescue. The danger to the women lay in their stylo of dress, and in the fact that 
they blindfolded themselves, with the result that although there were plenty of exits they could 
not reach thorn. It was absolutely unnecessary for them to work in front of tho opener, and it 
was only allowed wlion ignorant men were in charge of tho factory, who utterly neglect nil 
precautions for the safety of their work-peoplo. The cotton could be cleared away by men, who 
only woro a small loin cloth, and the danger was then reduced to a minimum. Last year one 
insurance society was interested in 68 fires in press houses, and 57 of these were caused through 
friction in tho openers. It was dangerous to have the opener in the press house. Whenever they 
had it, it would necessarily endanger that apartment, and so ho thought it should be placed in a 
separate building. A simpler method was to prohibit women from working iu a room where 
an opener was in operation. It was his opinion that in accidonts of that nature 6 out of 12 
women would always lose their lives. There were openers in all tho Khandesh presses. All the 
shafting in ginning factories should be protected. In tho Khandesh gins tho shaft was under- 
neath the gin house floor. Small pieces of cotton found their way tlioro, and he knew that women 
were sometimes sent in to clear the cotton out. He know of one case where a woman was caught 
in the shafting and killed. Usually it was tho men’s dhoties that were caught. Ho would 
have all the shafting cased in by semi-circular pieces of sheet iron. This could be easily done. 
On all uppor-storcy presses there should be an outside platform at the top of the steps. In 
Khandesh they had such platforms, and they were useful in that when a fire occurred, and there 
was a rush for tho steps, the people did not fall over, Tho steps could be made of cither wood or 
iron, but tho great thing was to have them’ | broad enough. In spinning and weaving mills 
he thought there were not sufficient ladders or enclosed stairways from tho upper storeys. 
All children under 14 should bo prohibited from working in gins. In Khandesb, Berar nnd the 
Central Provinces children were not employed, but elsewhere they worked in gins, and tboir 
lungs wore effected by the dust, etc. It was not usually economical to employ children, but on 
the Broach side a great many children were employed." He had found that a school in a mill 
was usually abuBed, and ho would prohibit schools insido tho building, if not inside tho com- 
pound. In one mill nt Surat he examined tho children at school one day, nnd the next day, 
when ho paid a surpise visit, he found them all working in the mill. In the * • * 

mill on one occasion he called all the children of one shift, and found that they could not bo got 
into tho room which was called tho school room. The school should bo outside tho mill premises ; 
and he did not think that the children would go to other mills if they were allowed to leave 
their own mill compound. He did not object to a school insido tho compound, so long as it 
was not insido tho main building. Ho would give the inspector of factories power to examine 
tbo school register. Ho did not think that children went from one mill to another in the course 
of ono day. If thoy had tho time off thoy would rather play about. Thero was a greater danger of 
their being mado to do overtime in their own mill by tho jobbers. Tho elderly mill-hands 
'became worn out, and went to their country. He only once saw a man in the mill who had white 
hair. Ho did not consider that mill operatives as a class were provident. In regard to tho 
midday intonrnl, all mills should bo compelled to give notice of the particular half-hour for 
which they were closing. At present the inspector could not tell whether they closed or not. 
His experience of cotton mills was mostly up-country, and in the mofussil he did not think that 
the creation of the proposed “young persons” class would affect the working of the mills. A 
child of 14 should ho obliged to get a certificate of physical fitness, and if he failed to do so, he 
should remain as n half-timer. If he passed, then he could work 12| hours — the working day 
that ho suggested for adults. Witness thought that more explicit instructions should be laid 
down in the Act ns regards ventilation. Also a weekly holiday should bo fixed. This need not 
necessarily he Sunday, but each mill should be allowed to choose its own day. It should notify, 

the inspector m advance, and then keep that day for the whole year. The ginning factories in 
Khandesh wero brought under the Act before witness became inspector. 


intt. 


Witness No. 32. 

Mr. P. B. Haigh, I. 0. S., Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay. 

... ^ r ‘™. co ^°* opinion that under tbo conditions which nt present govern the supply of labor 

the working hours of "adult” males should bo limited. I take the term adult in this question 1 
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mean a fully grown person, and not any mnlo who has Loon certified no over 1 4, years of age. At jr r , Stdsh^ 
preBont a considerable number of so called “ adult ” workers aro more children. I cannot offer ' 6 

an opinion ns to whethor the physique of workers has been affected by long hours. If hours are 
to bo limited, I would suggest that, except when working by shifts, tko legal hours should he 
5-30 a. m. to G-30 p. m., with an interval of nn hour from 12 noon to 1 p. m. during which time 
the ongino should bo stopped. Tho adoption of a fixed period for the Stopping timo would facilitate 
inspection, and would cause no hardship to millownors. I ha vo frequently asked mill managers 
and ongineors whethor thoy would objeot to tho substitution of a fixed period of stopping for 
tho pormissiro period of half an hour between 12 and 2 p. m., and liavo invariably been told that 
they would have uo objootion. In factories working on tho day shift systom, tho legal 
working hours might ho from o a. m. to 8 p. m., provided that no adult malo should work for moro 
than 12 out of ovory 21 hours. I cannot speak from porsonal lrnowlcdgo as to tho physical 
deterioration of workers intormedmto in a go between tho half-timer and tho adult: but if tho 
hours of adult labour aro to ho unlimited, I certaiuly think that ft special class corresponding 
to tho ‘yonng parson ' of tho English Act should ho created by law: and tho netual hours of 
work should bo prescribed for them, so that thoir mere presence in a mill beyond tho proscribed 
hours should bo conclusive proof that thoy had workod overtime. If uo class of ‘young persons’ 
as created, I do not think the maintenance of a special register of all workers under tho ago of 
1G would bo worth tho trouble it would entail. I think tho employment of women at night 
should bo absolutely prohibited. I think that fhu ago certificate for childion might with advan- 
tage bo nbolbhed altogether, and a certificate of physical fitnoss to work (a) as a half timer or ft) 
as a full timer substifuted. The physical standard usually attained by a healthy 10-year old 
child might ho ascertained and adopted as a standard for (n), and that attained by a healthy 15- 
ycars old child ns a standard for (i). I think it is hardly possible to insist that children shall 
not bo employed ns half timers or full timers until thoy lmve obtained a cortificato that they liavo 
attained standard (a) or (5) respectively. The law "might in that respect stand ns it does at 
present, so that children might bo employed at first without any cortificato, subject to the 
penalty of a prosecution if the child wero found to he below tho standard reqnirod in each case : 
with this addition that no child shall he employed as a half timer for more than ten days without 
being provided with a certificate that ho has ntiained standard (a), and that no child that has 
hitherto w oikcd as a half timer shall bo employ ed as a full timer without being provided with a 
certificate that he has attained atandaul (b). In older to ascertain whothor this rule is complied 
with, inspectors should ho empowered to search tljo pay .and muster rolls of tho mill. It should bo 
prescribed by law that children should not lie omployed excopt in sets, and that any child found 
working in a set different from that in which it is enrolled shall bo doomed to bo working over- 
time. Factory owners should bo obliged to provide elomoutary odneation attlieir own expenses 
for children working in their fnctorit s ; but the hours of attendance at school should bn limited 
to 3. At present large numbers of non-working childi en aro to ho found in ovory mill. This 
is most undesirable. The children thcmschcs run considerable risk: and tho work of tho 
factory inspector is greatly hamporod, ns whonever a small child under nino years of ngo is 
found, apparently Working, the manager or jobber at once says that tho child had moroly 
accompanied its mother. It is however most difficult to suggest any means of enforcing this 
prohibition without causing ImttLlii]) to tho children’s parents omployed in tho mill. Samples 
of air taken fiom factories should he rcgnl.wly tnken and tested, Tho work should bo under tho 
control of tho testing officer— an cxpeit chomist — who would direct tho inspectors when and 
whore and in what manner to collect the snmpics, besides taking samples himself. Shonld Bpocinl 
medical officors ho appointed exclusively for tho purpose of tho Factory Act tho work might bo 
entrusted to thorn. Similar tests might bo taken for moirinre. 1 ennnot offor an opinion ns to 
tho standard of parity to bo fixed for water used for humidifying put poses, Lnirino accommoda- 
tion shonld Ic provided at tho rato of one seat for evoty 30 workets : nnd separato urinal 
accommodation should bo insisted on. All doois of working rooms shonld ho made to open 
readily from tho insido outwards. Tn ca=o of fivo an even moro necessary precaution is tho 
provision of firo escapes outside the factory building from tho nppor Btoroys to tho ground, which 
should always bo accessible. I am not aware thnt any further precautions for fencing machinery 
aro inquired. 1 do not understand cler ’. ’ is to bo gained from uniformity in 

tho ndministration of tho Factory Act ■ j . Tho Local Government is host able 

to carry out tho provisions of the Act with regard to local conditions. I boliovo that full timo 
mcdicil inspectors aro absolutely ncces°ary to ensure tho propor working of tho Act. 

"Witness stated that ho had been in Bombay sinco .luno 1907: ho had had no pi’cvions Oral evidence. 
experieneo of factoi ics. Daring tho timo that ho lmd been ablo to mnko observations ho had not 
noticed that mill operatives were inferior in physique, ns compared with porsons in outside 
employments. Uo frequently inspected factories in tho afternoon. Tho majority of tho mills 
closed about. 8 o’clock, but one or two worked later. IIo had not heat d tho mon complain of 
long hours. In his opinion thoro wero many yonng adults who ought not to do a full day’s 
work. Atpiosont thoy wore working the full day. WitnesB advocated a 12-lionr day from 
5-30 a. ro. to G-30 p. m., with nn interval of ono hour. He thought an hour interval was really 
required, and tho inen would work tho bettor for it. Tho present half honr interval could bo 
taken at any timo between 12 and 2. This mado c\ nsion of tbo law easy, nnd ho had been told 
that sonic mills only nllowod 20 minutes. The inlorval should bo fixed by law at a certain 
definite timo. If tho hours of ndnlt labour woro not restricted, thon a class of “young persons” 
might bo formed. Witness agreed that tho long hours of 1905 from 5-30 A. M. to 8-30 p. m. wore 
too long if continued for any length of timo. Tho supply of labour was so much loss now that 
it was not likoly that tho mon would work at that oxtremo .prossnro for long. Ho believed that 
tboso long hours woro only worked for n short period. In his opinion many children wero 
passed as oyer fourteen when an ordinary observer would plnco them about twelve years of age. 

Ho had also soon children who did not appear to ho nino yonrs of ngo, but tbo discrepancy in 
this respect was not so markod as in tho caso of children passed as fourteen. Ho had had tbros 
prosocutions for working childron as full timers when undor fourteon years of ngo. Ho saw no 
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Hr, Hoigb. . very great difficulty in compelling children to attend school. They camo to the mills ivith their 
parents, and stayed on tho premises during the interval betwoen shifts. Tho parents would much 
prefer them to bo under some supervision. Owners of smnll mills might object to the pro- 
vision of education, but ho did not think that tho big mill-ownors would object. Ho had mado 
some experiments in testing the air in mill buildings, but thoy had not proved of any practical 
utility. Tho present latriuo accommodation was not enough to provont overcrowding. Somo 
mills bad tho septic tank system, but tho arrangoments . for cleaning latrines varied greatly. 
Witness thought thero should bo another full-time inspector in Bombay. Mr. Engel hnd 
excise duties ns well as inspection work, and part of witness’ time was also occupied in other 
duties, l'he new inspectors could bo obtained in India. An ndditional inspector would moot 
the case in Bombay, provided thoy hnd a fnll-timo medical inspector. Under tho Cotton Unties 
Excise Act, witness had a certain amount of control ovor tho factories in tho Presidency, but 
not under the Factory Act. Ho nleo had control, to a certain oxtout, ovor tho inspectors, but 
this was chiefly in regard to finance. Tliero was a special officer in Sind. Each District 
Magistrate in his own district could sanction prosecutions. Thero was a scarcity of labour and 
any operative could obtain work in any mill to which ho cared to go. There was no combina- 
tion among tho men, and if they woro anxious for shortor hours, he knew of no organisation 
through which they could make their demand felt. Labour was obtained through tho jobbers 
on whom tho owners tried to throw tho blamo in caso of any evasion of tho law coming to lio-ht' 
Each mill should havo somo officer who would bo responsible for any bronch of tho law. Witness 
promised to submit a statement to tho Commission concerning certain defects in tho presont Factory 
Act. Tho certifying work was done at present in rather a perfunctory manner, simply because tho 
surgeon hnd no time. Tho words “ flat noso ” on a certificate, by way of a personal identifying 
mark, wore, for instance, of no help to the inspectors. Tho certifying work coaid bo doim bv 
one full-time special officer, and another fnll-timo medical officer could do all tho inspecting 
Tho certifying surgeon received a feo of four annns if he examined tho child at his office and a 
fee of Bs. 10 if he mado tho examination at tho mill, in addition to tho font 1 annas fee per child 
By working in mills children were debarred from all possibilities of education ; consequently tho 
mill-owners should provide schools. If tho child had no parents, ho would have somo other 
relation, for they all workod in familios. Concerning ventilation and humidity, witness advocated 
appointing a special officer to enquiro into these matters. Ho would recommend no standard 
until thero was sufficient information to go upon. They could not fix ono standard for tho whole 
of India. Witness could not say how many mills woro connected with tho city sowami system 
Ho agreed that tho septic tank system would bo extremely beneficial if adopted generally but it 
would ho too costly for small factories. This system might bo insisted upon for largo factories 
if not connected with tho city sewage system. Ho would prohibit all small children from onterc 
ang tho factory with their parents; tho mill atmosphere was injurious to their health. Ho wonld 
not say thattho tendency was toemploy immature adults in preference to adult mal'os. Witness 
had not heard of any accidents happening to children in nrrns brought into tho mills by their 
mothers. Under tho now system in Bombny, tho ago certificate was given to tho bov and 
register was kept by the mill. Both tho certificate and register were signed by tho ' doctor 

Witness could not say whether tho atmosphere of tho mills was worse by night than bv dmr 
the ovont of continued work by shifts. Ho thought that there wore only ono or two mills which 
worked now by night shifts. lcu 


Witness Ho. S3. 


Mr. Engel. 
Written evidence. 


Mr. J. D. F. Engel, let Inspector of Factories, Bumlay. 

The i working hours of adult males .should not ho limited. Every adult might bo credited 

With having sufficient senso to judge of his own physical endurance, and bo freo to earn an -m l 

ns his capabilities will allow. It would be most difficult to oblain proof that tho nhJl* c 
workers .has been affected by long hours. Tho only evidence tL" 

standard (if any) would bo m comparison with the ordinary town individual of irregular emnffiv 
ment or of persons employed in less arduous work. I believe tl.o comparison would m i( T 
prejudice of the average mill hand. If the honrs are to he limited, tl.OMtual number of Gorkin 
hours should not exceed twelve. And except when working by shifts, (helcml working ! ^ 

foi moio than Six hours m any ono shift, or for rnoro than twelvo hours out of ll i r L 
lam notable to say whether thero lias been physical deterioration as tho result of PI 

ment, as adults, of young persons between the nges of 12 nnd 14 years and unless c £ ul employ- 

system of registration and identification of “young persons ” cmnlovedL l A . 0,fl - borato 

carried out easily, and satisfactorily, it would he inadvisable to restrict their lr and 

Snob young persons ” are almost certain to ho dissatisfied with ti,l r •H W01 . kin S' ! 'onrs, 
to the restricted hours of work, and to seek pmnlnrmen+ • +i • “eir limited earnings, owing' 
their own. If it is considered in^ I T™ t,me in than 

useful to maintain a special register of ail workers under tho a° 0 of °lG g ** • ? lght b ° 

however, furnish particulars of tho number of hours worker! ti !sno11 a register must. 

It must also be possible to identify (bv bodv rnsrl-ot „ ’ Hi 8 ° a * ure ^*o work done. 

It mnst also show where the person wn%las^ emnloved and" th^f^t ^ ^ Damos in tlj ° agister, 
discharge. Without these particular! the S dato !° f P resent . employment and 

Bidering the trouble this would involve, it is y^liLo^that B wnTprl rr PUrP ° S ° ln * ended ’ con- 

of this class of workers, whore adult labour is plentiful " The emnW™! sconrage tho employment 

be strictly prohibited. The minimum ago of eMldren should no Traced T™** ^ ^should 

.. £ 
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of children from 14 to 16 years beforo they can be employed ns full-time adult 3 . With the system Mr Enwl 
of granting certificates to children (recently introduced) it would not be too much to require that ' *’ ’ r 

they should produce certificates of age and physical fitness before they are allowed to work. Simi- 
larly, children who hayo hitherto worked half-timo should obtain certificates of ago, and particularly 
of physical fitness/ before they are allowed to work full-time. It should be prescribed by law that 
children shall not bo employed, except in regular sets, either morning and afternoon sets or double 
sets. Factory' owners should not bo obliged to provide elementary education, at their own 
expense, or otherwise, for children working in their factories. If it is however enacted that 
anch education Rbould bo provided, what assurance, or means of ascertaining, would there bo that 
tho so-called cduoation is of any value? 1 would prefer that an enclosed space or shed be provided 
where tho children off duty might play or rest. A rule should ha made prohibiting non- 
working children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. The 
manager, and the person to whom the child belongs, or whom the child accompanies, should be 
liable to prosecution if tho rule is infringed. An analytical standard of purity for air should 
certainly ho prescribed by taking samples of air from factories in India, or the standard fixed for 
factories in tho United Kingdom might be adopted, as I beliove the factories in India would find 
no difficulty in maintaining it. A similar attempt should he mad o to prescribe a standard of , 

moisture for the air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and to the health 
of operatives : and hero too tho English standard might ho adopted without disadvantage to tho 
Indian factories. Standards of purity should bo fixed for tho water used for humidifying purposes. 

Tho standard of latrino accommodation might bo raised to ono seat for every 30 workers, and tho 
provision of separate urinal accommodation should ho insisted on. It should he prescribed that 
all doors of working rooms shall he hung so as to open readily frominsido outwards in case of firo. 

Further precautions for fencing machinery are not necessary in any factory, or class of factories. 

It would, however, bo advisable to restrict the spacing of machinery, to obviate danger to 
workers betweon any two machines, or any machine nnd a wall or pillar. Full-time medical 
inspectors should bo appointed to assist tho present inspectors in securing tho duo observanca of 
, tho Act in regard to sanitation, vontilntion, and tho omploymentof children. 

Witness stated that ho had had experience as engineer and manager in mills from 1889 to Oral evidence, 
1895 j ho becamo an inspector in tho latter year. He was opposed to any restriction of tho hours 
of adult labour. Witness was id Bombay in 1905 when the long hours were worked. In certain 
mills there were signs that the men wero being overworked, but not in the better conducted ones. 

Tho mills then worked from 5 a. If., to 8 r. w., while a few went on to 9 P. if. They started by 
electric light, and tho same set of men wore employed throughout. These conditions continued 
for four or five mouths. If the market became active, and there was a strong demand, this 
condition of affairs might reenr. Ho disagreed with restriction, because in his opinion the 
operatives had tho whip hand of tho employers, but did not yet realise that fact. The extra 
mouoy tempted thorn to stay on for tho longer hours. Witness wonld leave it to the men to 
decido when they had had enough. Ho wonld raise tho ago limit for adults, and put the adult 
age at 10, requiring a certificate that the employe was physically fit to do a full day’s work. 

Witness had been through mills at 8-30 P. m. The men appeared listless nnd dazed, and 

their general opinion was against tho use of electric light. The men much preferred to work by- 

natural light. About 60 pvr cent, of tho Bombay mills had electric light, and the average hours 

worked were 5 - 30 A. M. to 7 P. M. Better work could be obtained with restricted hours than when 

tho hours wero oxcossivo. ]n 1891 tho mill-owners agreed to work eight days short of tho ,, 

month, giving two holidays per week instead of ono day, nnd, tho total output for tho shortened '■ ; 

month was only very littlo bolow tho normal output of a full month. Ho might bo able to obtain 

Statistics on this point. Tho mon realised that the pay would bo smaller and so worked more 

steadily. In thoso days labour was not so scarce as it is now. During liis seventeen years in 

Bombay, witness could not say that he had seen any deterioration in the health of tho mill-hands. 

Ho wont into tho question of the absence of old men from tho mills about five years ago, and the 
statement generally given was that on attaining a certain age the operatives retire. Mombers 
of the same family continued to work in tho mill, and nowhoro could ho obtain tho admission 
that tho abscnco of old mon was duo to early mortality among mill-hands. If tho hours wero to 
bo restricted, then 12 working hours was sufficient. In his opinion production wonld not suffer 
very much by tho shortened hours, and the men would realise that they had a restricted number 
of hours in which to earn us much mouey as they could. A few mills had tried the 12 hours’ day 
as an experiment, and achieved very good results. If tho 12-bour day wero fixed, it would mean 
the genoral introduction of electric light. This, however, was bound to come. One mill would 
follow another, and there was also tho system under which agontt of mills wero paid to consider. 

Tho agent reoeived three pies on ovory pound of cloth produoed, irrespective of profits, and 
consequently it was to his intorost to introduce electric light so nB to obtain a larger production. 

Tho hands complained that this light affected their eyes, but tbey consontod to work by it. Tho 
systom of keeping tho men in arrear with their wages up to one nnd a half months prevented the 
men from combining. This was quite legal according to the rules of tho companies. If tho men 
failed to give fifteen days’ notice, then their wages were forfeited, and often service of the notice 
was evaded. It practically lay with tho jobber to accept the notice. In 1905 the men struck, 
rofusiug to work at night by eloctric light. Tho strike only lasted a few days, and the mon 
gave in. Witness would have precisely tho satno hours for women ns for men. Tho present 
system did not lond itself to tho application of any check, and women were often employed for 
» longer time than wns allowed by law. Tho proposal would greatly help the labour supply, and 
would facilitate tbo inspection of tbo mills. Witnoss thought that the working hours of the 
mills would bo determined by the hours fixed for “ young persons.” The extremely young 
adults wero to be found in the ring spinning rooms. A great many of the children were 
not of tboir certified age. Sometimes tho certificates were obtained by impersonation, but 
bo did not think that this was possible now that tho distinguishing marks system was in 
force. The certifying surgeon should bo obliged to enter these marks. On an average, the 
•doctor would havo at a maximum about 20 hoys a day, and tho examination would occupy 
about six minutes for each boy. The supply of young adults, was limitod. They moved 
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from one mill to another, according to the wages offered and the treatment received Raising the 
age of children for fnll-timo work would not handicap tho ownors so much as tho formation of a 
class of “ yonng persons.” Ho did not think that raising tho ago of children to 10 would affect 
any improvement. This would enable them to idle for another year Ho had tried to test the purity 
of the air in several mills, but tho remits obtained were not rcliaWe Many of tho mills were 
badly built. and some proper means of ventilation "tvas necessary. On tuo o« er mnd one or 
two mills had gone in for a good system of ventilation. Ho had no power to issue orders under 
the -Factory Act concerning ventilation. Rule 5 about ventilation was quite impos9iblo so far as 
textile factories were concerned. In bis opinion proper rules dealing witli ventilation should bo 
introduced. Latrine accommodation should be one seat for ^ . ever j'Unrty werkors. Ho consider- 
ed that the overcrowding was largely tho result of the idling habit, lhe latrines had to, ho 
'cleaned twice a day to be of use, but should tlioro bo sewage connections, then the present 
provision was enough. Witness devoted his time half to excise and half to inspecting. Ho saw on 
an average three to four mills a day for oxciso purposes, and inspected about 120 mills a quarter. 

In his opinion there should bo greater supervision, and tho Act ought to bo amended so ns to 

prevent evasion. At present if a man was at ail smart it was difficult to obtain a conviction. 
There wero undoubtedly many cases of evasion of tho Act. In liis. opinion one-fourth of the 
mills evaded tho law as regards the employment of women and children. Tho operatives wero, 
generally in tho jobbers’ debt, and some mill-hands wero so greatly in debt that tlioy would never 
bo free Occasionally the operative left his mill and went to another. In this enso tho jobber 
wonld ioso tho money that lie had advan. ' ” omselves were in dobt to tho money- ' 

lenders, and in their turn lent money to 1 . ■ ■ '■ certain extent mill oporative B wero 

at the mercy of tho monoy-lendor. Witness did not think that this indebtedness gnyo tho jobber 
a hold over his men. Rather it was the other way about, and it was to tho jobber’s intorest to 
keep his men together. Tho financial position of tho mill-hand wns not snch that ho could afford 
to ieavo his employment, but tho situation should be otherwise, considering tho money that ho 
earned. Mill operatives wore not independent of tho industry, and lmd to remain mill-liantls. 
Ho would profer to start work a little Inter in tho morning, because wlioro mills opened at dawn 
it was the custom for operatives, in order not to bo Into, to arrive a long timo in advnnco and 
then to sleep outside the mill. They had no clocks, and ofton tho light of tho moon would deceive 
them into thinking that it wns tho dawn. Where they did not work by electric light, ho thought 
tho operatives wonld agree to hours from sunrise to sunset. In the hot days they took matters 
more easily. Witness admitted that tlicro was a largo amount of drankonness among the mill 
workers. In his opinion a 12-hour day wonld result in the improvement of tho work, tho men 
would be better able physically to do their work, nnd they would rcnliso that nil time wasted 
would affect their wages. Ho did not think that the men came early to work in order to get into 
the warm rooms. It was nevcrcold enough in Bombay for that. 


Witness Ho. 34. 

Major A, Street, F. It. 0. S., I. M. S., Presidency Surgeon, First District, Bombay. 

I am acquainted with all classes of operatives in tho cotton mills in my district, and had 
some oxperionce in tho ginning factories of Sind vi hen I was Civil Surgeon nt Hyderabad. I think 
there is no doubt that the gonoial healthiness of tho Bombay operatives is loss than that of tho 
non-factory population, though I havo no statistics to offor. I think the pliysiquoof mill operatives 
is bolow the avorago, although aware that many come from tho ITonknn, wherotbo avorngo physique 
is poor. There may ho now a generation growing np born in Bombay whoso avorngo mny be even 
smaller. Prom my experience at tho J. J. Hospital I am sure that tuberculous glands of the neck 
are particularly common in young operatives, nnd frequently point oat to my students that they 
and firemen on boardsliip produce tbo largo mnjority of tho cases wo see. I hardly remember 
seeing any cases of this disease when I have boon certifying tho childron, and thorefore suppose 
that their employment must have given riso to it ; but I havo no statistics to offer on this point. 
Por the determination of the age of any particular examineo there is no one standard which can bo 
relied on. Height, chest measurement as evidence of general development, and weight and general 
appearance, are what I roly on. Dentition I regard as of littlo importance, ns it so frequently con. 
trndicts tho other three, and I havo stated alrendy that it is most deceptive in tho identification 
roll, ns a child may easily cut four teeth in as many months, or ns easily loso four. 1 havo no 
knowledge of any evasion of the law in Bombay except in ono case when I had to givo evidence ; 
in my opinion that child was under fourteen, and had been certified ns snch, but ns tho ovidonoo 
of the two other medical men was that iu their opinion the child was over fourteen tho law decided, 
that thoiohad been no evasion. Where tlioro is no standard laid down, nnd where it is not com- 
pulsory to have a certificate before omploying the child, and whore the opinion of the certifying 
surgeon is overpowered by other opinion, 1 think the Factory Act is not of much use in preventing 
evasion of its intentions. As I stated before tho Textilo Factory Coramittoo, I think a child should 
be tieated like a boiler, and not employed until certified. In Sind tho appearance of tho certifying 
surgeon on bis camel was tho signal for a general flight of all childron nblo to rnn from tho roar of 
the factory compound. These wore mostly under nino. I am under tho impression that Govern- 
ment have laid down tho rule that tho medical inspector and oertifior nro to be separate individuals. 

I think a whole-time medical inspector would ho able to specialise in vontilation nnd linmidity, and 
B0 fP "'? u ^ Bomo S°°d ; but surprise visits would havo to bo froquent; twice a year is not 
sufficient to see that windows, the principal means of ventilation, aro always left open. 1 should 
recruit them from the Indian Medical Servioo, and certainly prohibit private practice, paying thorn 
at the rate they would draiv if in charge of a second class civil surgeoncy, plus Rs. 500 and travelling 
allowance. I think one latrino to every 50 operatives should suffice, but moro urinals Bliould bo pro- 
vidou. 1 think a certificate. of ago should not be given unless tho certifying surgeon is also convinced 
that o stamina and physical development of tho child is sufficient to allow of liis boing omployed ’ 
without prejudice to his health nnd growth, I am of opinion also that tho marks of identification ’ 
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are moro important Ilian all tho other details noted on the certificate put together. Thumb im- MaiorStrcet, ' ' i 

pressions aro difficult to obtain from children with sufficient clearness, and I do not know of any 

inspector who is qualified to give evidence ns to their identification. The clerical work of making 

fhreo copies of ono form plight bo left to the mill authorities, ns I think it is quite outside the 

duties of a medical man, whilst the remuneration of one penny for a form containing oin-lit or more 

details strikes mo ns suggestive of sweating and derogatory to the profession which, °morc than any 

other of 13 is Majesty’s sorvices, laid the foundation of the Indian Empiro. 

Witness stated that ho had had three nnd a linlf years’ experience among mill operatives in Oral evidence. 
Bombay, nnd previous to that he Imd two years’ experience of ginning factories in Sind. Ho did 
not think that mill operatives were ns healthy ns those in non- factory employment, and ho found a 
larger proportion of tuberculosis cases among mill-linnds than among other labourers. Ho had 
noticed tuberculosis chiefly among the young adults ranging in ago from 17 to 25. They suffered 
from tuberculosis of ttio glands of llio neck ; in his opinion this was duo to tlio lack of proper 
hygienic surroundings. He did not think that tlio domestic surroundings of mill operatives were 
any worse than thoso of other classes, nnd so ho attributed the prcvnlonco of this disease to tlio 
nature of their work in the bad atmosphere of tlio mills. They might he able to obtain statistics 
relating to the health of mill operatives from the Jnmsotjco Jejcotilioy Hospital, hut ho was afraid 
that tlio word “labourer" would housed to describe all forms of Inborn-. Mill operatives wore 
probably not spoelally described. Generally speaking the lionsing of the population was notoriously 
had in Bombay, hut he did not think tlint milt operatives were worso off than other classes in this 
respect. That the health of mill operatives wns of a lower standard than that of people in outside 
employments had been his view for years. Major Childc also agreed with him, and further 
corroborated liis viow ns to the existence of tuborculosis among mill-worknrs. Witness attributed 
this to the lack of hygienic conditions, of which ventilation was tlio most important. The younger 
adults while still iinmalnto had to work for long hours in a close place with a had atmosphere. In 
the ago test ho went liy height and general development. If a boy was over 4 feet ho passed him 
ns 9 years, and if over 4 feet 4 inches or 4 feot 5 inches as 14 years. Uo peisonally entered tho 
distinguishing marks, and did not consider that there wns very mncli evasion of tho law now. A 
physical fitness examination for children of 9 and 14 was necessary. Ho examined about 35 
children a week, and would reject 4 or 5 per cent, ns physically unfit. The 1905 long hours, if 
continued, must have a serious effect npon the health of tho operatives. Ho would restrict the 
working day to 12 hours, and ho considered that women could work that period. If a 121iouis’ day 
were fixed he would adopt a lower standard when passing children at 14 for the adult stngo. 

Witness did not think tint the ginning factories in Sind worked after sunset. Witness would bo 
surprised if other modicnl men expressed a different opinion to his concerning tho deterioration 
of the health of mill operatives. 


Wnxcss Ho. 35. 

Major J. If. McDonald, 1 .31. S,, Acting Presidency Surgeon, 2nd District, and Joint Medical Inspector 

of Factories, Bombay. 

I am acquainted with all classes of factory operatives. I am unable to supply statistics showing 
tlio relative healthiness of these oneratire < > 1 as compared with tho general averngo of tho non-factory 
population of the sumo class. Tho opinion I have formed on this subject, us tho result of my 
experience, is that tho relative healthiness of factory operatives is not below the standard of tho nou- 
fnclory population. I think that tho fnctory population is on a par with tho general average 
of tlio same class ns regards physique, I liavo been unnblo to obtain any defiuilo proof 
that factory' operatives sillier moro than tho general population of tlio same class from 
nnv specific classes of diseases, though from my medical knowlcdgo I am inclined to 
believe that, wlicre the heat and dust in tho rooms me excessive, factory operatives must suffer from 
the effects of chills nnd irritation of tho respiratory passages. As regards tho proscribing of definite 
limiting ages for certain classes of fnctory workers, I am of opinion that tho “ dentition ” test is 
tho most reliable in India, ns elsewhere. Though I can quote no specific cases showing that tho 
existing law ns to tho employment of children in factories is evaded, I feel oertain from repeated 
observations that such is the case, bnt I cannot say to what extent this malpractico is attempted. 

1 am. of opinion. that the evasion is generally in tlio direction of employing children under nine ns 
half-timers. 1 liavo no statistical basis for my opinion, bnt 1 think tho records of prosecutions 
for transgression of tho law in this respect will support' my opinion. I am nnablo to seotho 
benefits of appointing wliolc-timo medical inspectors. I consider tho standard suggested by tho 
Textile Factory 'Labour Committee for latrine accommodation — one scat for evory 25 persons— suit- 
able except where no proper drainage system exists, in which enso I would suggest one seat for' 
overy 10 .persons. I see no benefit in limiting the working hours of adult males ; I Seo no 
justification for belioving that tho pliysiquo of workers Iiub beon affected by long hours. If hours 
have to bo limited, I consider that tho best method of enforcing tho restriction would be to 
presoribc tho times suggested, namely 

(1) that, except when working by shifts, tbo legal working hours bo from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
or from G a.m. G-30 p. m. ; 

(•2) that the engines bo stopped for half an hour botween 12 noon and 2 p.m.; 

(3) that in factories working ontlio day-shift system, tlio legal working hours should ho’ 

v 1 from 5 a. in. to 8 p.'m., provided that no ndnlt should work for more than 12 out of. 
every 24 hours. 

I liavo no statistics to provo that thero has been . physical deterioration in tho clns3''of<'‘ 
workers aged betweon 12 and 14' years, hut I am of opinion that, until'. the age of 1C, 'or- > 
hotter 17 , is reached, the’ physique. of a worker is not equnl, to , tho,. strain of- a fnll- working. : 
day and' that the creation by law of a special class of workers intermediate between, tho- “ half-. 
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timer ” and the “ adult, ” and corresponding to “ young persons 
would tend to prevent physical deterioration amongst factory labourers, 
inadvisable to create a class of “young persons, ” I think it desuwblo that a special register of 
all workers under tho ago of 1G should he maintained, m ordor to facilitate onqniues as to 
tho physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full time. I am of opinion that women should 
be prohibited from night employment. I see no reason for recommending that the minimum age at 
which children are allowed to work in factories be raised beyond 0. I consider that certificates 
of both a"e and physical fitness should bo required before children arc allowed to work m 
factories. Similarly, .bofore children, who have liitliorto worked half-timo, are allowod to work 
full-time ns adults, certificates of both ago and physical fitness to work full-time should bo 
required I think it sbo aid be prescribed by law tlint children shall not bo employed except 
in regular sots, whether morning-nnd-afternoon sets or double sots. I would strongly urgo that 
a rule bo made prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangercms 
or unhealthy parts of factories. For this, I would suggest that no non-working child be allowed to 
enter tlio factory itself. I am of opinion that an attompt should be made, by testing Bamplos of air 
taken from factories in India, to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories, with a 
view to secure proper ventilation. I think a similar attempt should bo made to prescribe a standard of 
moisture for the air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and to the health of 
tho workers. I consider it would bo ndvnntngeons to fix a standard of purity for tho water used for 
humidifying purposes. The standard of latrino accommodation should certainly, I think, bo 
raised to one seat for every 25 workers, except, perhaps, whore the pan opens directly into a 
conduit communicating directly with a mnricipal drain and has nmplo flushing and uninterrupted 
flow, thus obviating an}' prolonged accumulation. I do not think that tlio appointment of full-time 
medical inspectors of factories to assist tho presont inspectors in securing the due observance of 
tho Act would bo of any appreciable benefit. 

Witness slated that be had been medical inspector of factories since ‘March, and bo bad also 
hold the appointment for two years previously. Witness had not seen any special susceptibility 
to tuberculosis among mill-hands. Ho was medical inspector in 1905 when tho long lionrs were 
worked. He particularly wont into tlio question of exhaustion, and his enquiries did not sub- 
stantiate the statements rnado in the Times of India, no had not seen operatives taking alcohol when 
leaving the mills in order to sustain them. The hours worked were certainly too long, but then the 
men were in tho habit of idling ns much as they possibly could. After n certain amonnt of titno tho 
men could not do good work. He slionld put tho working day at 12 hours, and say that after that 
period there was a likelihood of exhaustion. Witness based his ago test on dentition. Ho had 
taken tho different authorities, Foster, Barry and Gray, ns well ns tho statistics drawn up by Dr. 
Powell and quoted by Barry. Ho would not say this test was strictly accurate, but lie was aware 
of no more reliable one, and bo would prefer not to dopend solely on physique. If liofonnd a boy 
with the anterior bicuspid bo considered him over nino years. Ho bad found children standing 
3 feet inches with fairly good teeth development. Ho agreed that tlioro wns no absolute standard, 
but lie considered dentition the safest guide under tlio existing lniv. Witness' bad examined a large 
number of children and bad not specialty noticed a particularly large number of tubcvcular cases. 
In 1905 the mill managers drew his attention to tho long hours worked while ho wns going round 
tho district for his owu information. Ho wanted to oxamine the condition of tho peoplo as a whole, 
and endeavoured to obtain statistics regarding their diseases. Ho was unnble to obtain statistics 
and did not make a report of bis visits. If an employd wore absent and witness asked for him 
he found it impossible to obtain reliable information. The man might bo ill, be might be working 
in another mill, or lio might have left the district. Ho considered that his complaints recorded 
after inspections were attended to. Ventilation was a very difficult matter, and ho had frequently 
referred to the lack of it in his report. Tho Government inspector had no voice in tho matter of 
erecting new latrines. He agreed that the septic tank system wns the best. 


Witness No. 3G. 

Oaplain IF. M. Houston, M. B., I, M.S., Personal Assistant to the Surgeon General with the Govern- 
ment of Bomhaij. 

I am strongly of opinion tliatthe working hours of adult males should bo limited. I have 
no ovidonce to prove that the physique of workers has been affected by long hours. In this con- 
nection, however, it must be remembered that the factory population is to a certain extent a float- 
ing one. Operatives do not spend their whole lives at the work ns they do at home. Many of 
2“®? are dnuT , n fl .' ora T * 1 . 1( : mofussil, particularly in times of scarcity there, and return for a^ricul- 
off ” During 1 rei' n < lfc W1 , 11 foTUld tliat t1le moro permanent workers ofton take “ a day 

anmitlv retfre to O, * W f J W ‘7 “ a S°. od deaI of idlin S the mill, and the operatives irl 

tend to annul ^ privies for a smoke. All these conditions, of course, 

in my o Pinion * iindnnV>fp^ C ' ° n pkysiqne which I° U S hours and constant years of work would, 
thev^ll^eemp'd tn ho'v f cnnsG- I have often discussed this question with mill managers, and 
Ss mnTwmA 7 kc “ a 12 houraworking day, and were of opinion that they could 
g t ns much woik out of operatives contentedly for 12 hours a day ns out of men working hnlf 

Sof fharfb d, r nten l edl i y ul 0r r 14 Ws a If 12 working lJurs a day shou“d hefix d fam o 

Wlf interval, which 

1 !„ ' „ 12 t J 12 , 0, 1 recom »end those hours beeanso I consider that 5-30 is a little 

and because tbere 00 is W b?tte a r TO °f ™ t5ves ^ to walk a considerable distance to tho mills, 
„ ® better light at 6 a. m. than at 5-30 a, m. Also, for those who wish 

consider 12 tolkso't'hn best timnV^ ,| ,0 “ r , for { f, dn S a Ht . tle food before proceeding to work. I 
•wait so long for tlieir fond nnd tvill 01 * I because, if later, -many operatives will refuse to 

of a dusty foom and eat ?t ’ T V! IP"* °. fte . n seen t]l « ra do, sit down in a corner 

touching food This is nm-HenlaPl fi nd the majority of workers go to tho mill without 

Stood. This is particularly the case in those mills which start work very early. I consider, 
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however, that tlio ideal hours would ho from 6 to 9 a. m., with an interval from 9 to 9 SO n m n „ n 

food. Then work from 9-30 to 3 p. m„ with an interval from 3 to 3-30 p. m . for f ood and resf . i'£n 

■work from 3-30 p. m. to 7 p. m. This, however, would entail shutting down machinery twice a dav 

and for that reason I fear is impracticable, I considertlie engines should bo stopped for half an 

hour, corresponding to tho half hour’s interval for food and rest. If this rule is not enforced it 

opens a way for abuse. In factories working on the day-shift system, I see no strong objection to 

the legal working hours being from 5 a. m. to 10 p. ra., provided that no adnlt mate works for 

more than 12 out of every 24 hours. In fact, 1 think: it should be left to the Chief Inspector of 

Factories to decido in any particular case whether tho honrs should not be still further extended. 

I know of one spinning mill in Bombay which at one time worked both day and nmht and from 
my inquiries I understood tho hands did not object to the system. I regret I am unable to recall 
with certninty the particular mill, hut I think it was tho Matunga Cotton Mill. My experience of 
Bombay mills has led me to boliove that there is not much illegal employment of persons between 
12 and 11 years of age as full-timers. Consequently, I do not think there has been any physical 
deterioration duo to this cause. Nor do I think that tlmro is any necessity for the introduction 
of an intermediate class corresponding to “ yonng persons ” in England. It would bo exceedingly 
difficult, besides, to carry out in this country. Moreover, such a rule would diminish the brend- 
winning power of a family working in a mill. 


If children entered a mill at 9 years of ago, and remained in it ns half-timers till they were 
14, a special register’, as suggested, of all operatives under 16, would be both interesting and useful 
for the purpose indicated. Bat my opinion is that the halt-timers are a very floating population. 
I donbt if 10 per cent, of the half-timers in any Bombay mill have worked in that mill for more 
than nyear. Tt,is certainly vory rare to find a half-timer who has worked constantly in one mill 
for 3 or oven 2 years. I am of opinion therefore that tho special register referred to would serve no 
useful purpose. As it is tho young married women with children we generally find working in 
mills, I am of opinion they should he prohibited from working at night. I think 9 is quite “too 
yonng for half-timers, particularly so as tho certifying medical officer has often to give tho benefit 
of any doubt as to tho age to the child. I am strongly of opinion that the minimum age 
should be raised to 10, I quite understand that this rule would lessen the total earnings of a 
family, by preventing a child working between the age of 9 and 10 years. It is also argued by 
some that the child would spend his or her time in tho gutter and in mischief, and would be far 
better occupied in a mill doing useful work. There is some force in this, but it is impossible to 
legislate for everything, and at any rate tbo child will get fresh air in the gutter, which is unfor- 
tunately often more than can bo said for the mill. I am strongly of opinion that it would be for tho 
child’s benefit to raise tho minimum ago to 10. I know of one medical officer of large mill 
experience who considers that tho half-timer’s work consists rather in play than work, and that it 
is very light in its nature, and he is therefore averse to raising the minimum age to 10. I regret 
I cannot agreo with him. I have often watched for long, periods half-timers at work, and I do 
not consider it by any means light. The question whether certificates of both age and physical 
fitness should he required before children are allowed to .vork in factories cannot he replied to by 
a direct positive or negative. When inspecting medical officer of factories in Bombay, I found 
that it was a hardship on the mill management to insist on a child being certified before being 
actually entertained, and for the following reason. What actually happens is that mills have either 
to send their newly entertained half-timers to tho office of the certifying surgeon, or they have to 
call the certifying surgeon to tho mill. Whichever course they adopt, it is very inconvenient for 
them to have to carry it ont oftencr than once in ten days. Hence if a mill has a batch of half- 
timers certified say on the 1st of tho month, it should bo allowed to employ, at its own risk with 
regard to age, thoso half-timers who offer themselves for employment after tho 1st of tho month 
and before say tho 10th, wlion the newly collected hatch of half-timers must he examined by tho 
certifying Burgeon. If a child is not employed the moment he presents himself at a mill, he simply 
goes to the nearest mill and seeks employment there, and tbo first mill loses a hand. It should be 
remembered, too, that many mills liavo to send their children long distances, often many miles, for 
certification, in charge of an overseer, and it would he a great loss of time and money if the mill 
bad to send to the certifying surgeon evory child as soon as he offered himself for employment. I 
now beg to refer to a most important point. It should be legislated that the certifying surgeon’s 
opinion as to age should be absolutely final. Most unfortunately there are no definite signs of age of 
either clrildten or adults, hut it may be taken for granted that tho certifying surgeon will err, when 
i in a state of hesitation, on the side of lonieucy, and will give a child of about 9 or 14 the benefit of 
the donbt. If a mill is prosecuted for employing an undernged hoy, it will, 1 fear, have no difficul- 
ty in procuring medical evidence to swear that the boy is not nndoraged, in spite of the certifying 
surgeon’s opinion. I am most strongly of opinion that if my suggestion is not made law, the 
certifying surgeon’s certificates of age will be of little value. 

I consider that a physical fitness certificate as such for children before being allowed to work 
in factories is not necessary, but I am of opinion that if the certifying surgeon considers a child 
physically unfit ho should have power to reject him. Under the present law, a child may be far 
gone in consumption, and yot the certifying surgeon must pass him, if not under age. Children 
should be physically examined. An elaborate examination, sneh as is required for life assurance, 
need not bo carried ont, but one sufficient to detect diseases such as consumption, heart disease, 
enlarged spleen or liver, rupture, &c., &c. Even such an examination would increase tho present work 
of a certifying surgeon vory much, and would call formore remuneration than the present fonr annas 
a head. I see no necessity for requiring certificates of ago fromcliildren who have, hitherto worked 
half timo before they are allowed to work full time. If the mill authorities believe that a half- 
timer has reached 14 years of age, they will, in their own interests and to safeguard themselves 
against prosecution, have the hoy or girl inspected by the certifying surgeon, before putting him 
on as a full-timor. If they do not do so, they run the risk of being prosecuted, and it is exactly 
in cases of this kind that my suggestion made in the previous paragraph regarding the certifying 
surgeon’s opinion ns to age being final applies. Nov do I think certificates of fitness should be 
required in such cases, but bore I beg to suggest that an inspecting medical officer, or indeed any 
•mill inspector, should bavo the power to sond any child or adult whom he sees working in a mill, and 
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■whom lie tliinhs physically unfit, to the certifying surgeon for medical examination. Tho certifying 
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surgeon would thus have the power of rejecting, as physically unfit, any child or adult, and of pre- 
venting him continuing to work in the mill. Children should certainly ho employed in regular sets. I 

believe it causes no trouble to tho mill to do so, and itgrently facilitates tho checking of registers 
t i 11^,1 ' • i . i ° * 


ooiieyeic causes no urouuiu to iuo nmi ro ao so, ana icgreatiy inculcates uie cuccicing oi registers 
by tho inspectors. I do not consider that factory owners should bo compelled to pro'vido oloinoutery 
education at their own expense for children. Education could not help ihern nt their work then or 
aftorwards when adults. Any parent who was keen that his child should learn to read and write 
could doubtless find outside means of attaining this object. Non-working young children should 
not bo allowed insido the factory stall. Almost every part of a factory wbero there is machinery is 
dangerous for young children unacquainted with the working of the machinery. If non-working 
young children are allowed inside a mill, it opens a fruitful road for abase. I frequently found 
young children in tho Bombay mills actually working, and corored with cotton fluff and debris 
and on failing to find their names on the registers was informed by tho jobber that thoy had como 
with their parents’ food and were working without his knowledge. All that is necessary is to 
have a rule prohibiting any but bond fide workers from entering the mill buildings. I understand 
that a good mnny samples of air have been collected in the Bombay mills by Mr. Chambers during 
the last year, and submitted for examination to the chemical analyser to Government. Particular 
attention should be paid to “ gasiug rooms one such room can be seen in the Sassoon and 
Alliance Silk Mill and I bad always to complain of the vitiated state of tho atmosphere tlioro. An 
attempt should bo made to fix a standard of purity for air, A standard of humidity should if 
possible.be fired. I liavo no hesitation in saying that the air is often over-saturated, and must 
act detrimentally on the. health of tho operatives, particularly when over-saturated by steam. I 
recollect one case when in a weaving room with a fairly high temperature fhoro was a difference 
of only 2 degrees between tho dry and wet bulbs. Tho workers woro literally bathed in perspi- 
ration. On stopping work and going out into the open air the workers aro particularly liable to 
catch serious chills and even pneumonia. On remonstrating with tlio managor, a European ho 
told me that it was necessary to have a high degree of moisture, having regard to proper manu- 
facture, but I can hardly believe it is necessary to have such a very high percentage of saturation" 
at a high (emporaturo. This opens the question whether rooms should bo humidified by tho cold 
spray or by steam. I am not prepared to givo a definite opinion on this point with regard to thn 
manufacturing processes^ but from a health point of view tho cold spray is undoubtedly preferable 
in climates like tlmt of Bombay. A standard of moisture should bo prescribed; hydrometers 
should be carefully looked after, and readings recorded at least twice daily. If an inspector should 
find that tho water for the wet bulb has been allowed to evaporate, n fino should bo imposed A 
standard of pnnty for tlio water used for humidifying should also ho fixed. I believe that' thn 
present accommodation of one seat for every 50 workers is quite sufficient. More privy seats «•;)) 
only lead to moro idleness. Most decidedly separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on 
I consider ,t an urgently required necessity in tho mills. In those mills where such accommodation 
does not exist, a person is supposed to go info a privy-more often than not a foul-smolliim- one- to 
micturato. But ho never does, and I confess roy sympathies aro all with tho man. The result is that 
lie ground in the neighbourhood of the latrines is always fouled with urine. It would seem Wnraf 
to hang all doors so as to open readily from tho inside outwards in caso of fire. The administra- 
tion of the Act should be made uniform throughout India as fur as possible Havinn- J, °" 
medical inspector, I have given tlio question close thought and consideration fora good time past 1 
and I am most decidedly of opinion that not only would full-timo medical inspectors be a 
expense, but they could not carry out tho work as well as it is dono at present provided^ +1 6 
number of inspections remains the same. There is such a thing as over-inspection nod 
mills, and I consider that twice a year is sufficient, for inspection by a modicafinspector I am to/"? 
to say that a successful medical inspector is not required to show any great displav 

ability or cleverness, but if ho is cute and wary enough to ontwit jobbers fnd mi 1 mL n ^ 
certain class, he is much more likely to he a successful insneetor l/mv ” “ 8CTS of a 
the windows fly open on his entering a mill compound, and unless he enters a muTat'n^ 0 ^’, B f° 3 
voiy Iittlo chance of catching uncertified hnlf-timor«; *Fn he * 7 tn/>oc*p 7 . ouco, he lias 

he rn the nature of a surprueli^lt fmiU 

thrown open for ventilation, and uncertified half-timers nr „ d i « coming, windows are 
irregularities aro soon righted, Scoring JbSLSSST a fuTl- “ ° tU ° C 

Presidency and he went say to Dhulia to inspect the mill. I have no doubt “t P ° n 7 ° A tlllS 
of his alighting at the rail wav station would be sent to the mills » i that news 

himself, and the object of his visit would hetoa l!!i ™!"® lo , n - t bef °re ho over got there 
present system whereby the local district surgeon is tlmmill inspector could no'fc h *° KeV0 ^ tha ' 
Bo is in a mnch better position to make a surprise visit I eiite nA -ttw , , l . m ? roved upon. 

special knowledge to say that the atmosphere of a room is ^ does lwt require any 

thermometer, the hygrometer, and tho standard tables can bcZnd^hr*^ 0ver ' humid '^d ; the 
medical man ; it requires no special medical knowledge to o,r Aft on ° Bs well ns by a 

inside walls of a mill room would be the better of hems' Jim J'wntl a , com P° nBcI js dirty, that tho 
of drinking water ia'insufficient. Nor nan „ mo ^il.i t'l asbed > or tl,at -the reserve snnr.lv 
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brine strongly to notico that a very small percentage of persons suffering from phf In.-iis, nnd work- 
in^ in a mill room, particularly an ill-ventilated one, are capable of "mug thn di»easo to other 
fellow-workers. They expeotorato on tlie floors nnd walls, nnd it is easy to conceive tlmt an 
atmosphere) laden with dust and cotton debris can form a very ready mean*) of convoying about the 
tubercle bacillus. To mitigate this evil, I would recommend Hint floors idnmkl beregahrly 
washed with strong antiseptic solution, and that walls should bo hmowashca to a height of bis 

f ° efc Witnes^s tat°ed lll9 ihat from March 1905 to March 190? lie bad acted ns medical factory 
inspector in tho city of Bombay. In bis opinion the mill population wan essentia !y a floating 
population, nnd was not continuously nt mill work. Ho could not account for the absence of 
oldorlv workers unless they retired to tlioir fields for easier work and to Ine, according to tbo 
Indian enstora, on tbo labour of their children. He did not suggest that the lmul work meant 
early mortality. Witness considered that tho long hours of 1905 would m the long run 1m 
dch-imcntnl to tlio health of tho employda. He approved of a 12-hour; working day, but doubted 
if tho mill-owners would a^rco (o if, unless they could enforce ri fruiter dis nphno among; the men. 
However, if tbo 12 hours’ day bad already been successfully trie 1 m certain mill., limn perhaps 
tho owners would agree to it. Ho agreed ■with giving tho b^nofit of tho doubt m regard to ngo 
to tho boy of 14. This made tho hoy a more valuable member of tho family as a wage earner. 
There wore, of course, many youths doing a full day's work who were not adults. He thought 
that this difficulty could bo got over by raising the ago of half-timers to l-">, which would obrinto 
making a class of “young persons”. It would In extremely difficult to work an intermediate) 
class in India on account of tlio lack of system in tbo working of the mills. Very often a child 
of 9 was liardly fit to do a half day’s woik. Ho did not agree with raising the adult nge to 10, 
ns this wonld strike too hard at tbo wage earning-power of a family. An ito-mclor ‘■honld have 
tho power to send any ndnll whom ho thought weakly or physically unfit to the certifying surgeon 
who should haro the power to reject him. Witness would ! aei idee the individual 'for the benefit 
of tho community. Tho medical officer should certify the child and young ndtilt as of a certain 
ago and “ fit ". If a hoy of 14 win rejected ns an adult, ho would contemplate giving him a 
certificate of fitness ns a half-timer. Of those whom he had s-c-n working in mills ho wonld 

nt 9 and 14 years, ha-1 lie had (he power. Tho 
to should b-’ final. lie li id heard of otic ease being 
experience. Witnc-s went, on Powell’s standard in 
regard to dentition, nnd put this to tho test. If the child had Um fir-t bicuspid tooth, then bo 
was probably over 9, and if the third molar, 1-1 . The third molar was often pre-mit at the 13th 
year, and even at the 12tli and so this could not he filled nn accurate teg. Tho first bicuspid 
at tlio ago of 9 was, however, a fairly good lest, but witness would not bo justified in rejecting 
a child even if tlio first bicuspid were not present. Generally speaking tho dietitian lest 
was not of much help. He had tried to obtain data to go upon, bat had bom, unsuccessful. Ho 
agreed thnt tho child should bo permitted to work in the mill for a ft w- days before being certified, 
and did not think that the owners would take unfair a lvnnt.nge of this concession. Th-' rules 
regarding children were not 'evaded to any great extent. The pro .eat inspection was thorough 
nnd quite enough j tlioro was sncli u tiling ns over-examining. Tlio child would not bo lost sight 
of, for his name would .liavo to bo entered for examination. There was the chance of his name 
not being entered, and in that case the defect would mil}* be brought to light by catching that 
particular child. Tho mills in Bombay were not as a ruin well ventilated. The windows 
worn always closed, and wero usolcss for vcnlilUion purpose:!. The David Mill had fans. 
Witness lmd been through tho mills nt tho holiest time of tho year, and though the 
atmosphero might acorn close and stuffy, yot he did not think one would he justified in saving 
that it was absolutely vitiated. The windows wero kept closed for fear of the breeze snapping 
the threads. Even in tho hottest weather the windows wore closed, nnd in his opinion tho 
operatives themselves preferred it so. Standards of humidity wonld have to be local. Tho 
presont latrine accommodation was enough. If they were overcrowded it was dun to tlio loiferine- 
habit. Urinals wore badly wanted. Where tlicso had been provided they were need for their 
proper purpose. Ho lmd always found that his complaints about tho dirtiness of latrines hail 
received attention. Phthisis was prevalent in Bombay, hut was not specially prevalent among 
mill-hands. Ho could not say whether pneumonia was increasing in Bombay. Ho did not think 
that tho death statistics of the City would bo of any material use, for only about 45 per cent. 
wero properly certified. If working hours wero to be restricted, lie thought it might be a 
hardship to both. mill-owners and employes if they were never to be allowed to work overtime when 
trado was very flourishing. 


bavo rejected as unfit about 5 per cent, bofh 
certifying medical officer’s opinion as to 
contested. The age test was purely one of 


Witness Is t o. 37. 

Mr. .4. K. Leslie, of Messrs. G reave- Cotton and Company , Bombay. 

I wn. a partner in the firm of Greaves Cotton and Company, who nro the agents for tho 
following cotton spinning mills, working the number of spindles and employing, nominally, tho 
number of hands mentioned against each : — 


Still. 

Spindles. 

MiU-lmmli. 

Keelers. 

Total. 

Uew Empress ... ” ... #tl 

Howard and Bullougb ... 

Conntiuglifc ... ... 

Ap°Uo ... M , ... ’ t ] 

Empress m \[ 

James Greaves ... ... ... 

Imperial t> , it , 

Leopold ### [[' 

•11,824 

43.824 

32,700 

■15,232 

3I.OS0 

38,124 

38,010 

15,001 

OSC 

058 

815 

850 

090 

GO! 

5S4 

430 


mm 

■Pol 

■ 

200,124 

5,803 

3,020 

0,731 
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It has been oar practice for many years to work from daylight to dark at all seasons o£ the Mr. leffie.: 
year, thus roughly according to season the mills have ran from a maximum of 13-22 hours to 
11-8 hours, with the usual half hour, stop in tho middle of the day. It was at ono timo our 
intention to run tho mills for 13 hours daily, irrespective of the hours of daylight. But whereas 
in tho long days when wo began tho experiment our hands appeared to have regarded the policy 
of not availing of the full hours of daylight as a pecnliarone, when the shorter days and the longer 
nights came on, ye found it impossible to run the mills by electric light for more than a fow 
minutes. In other words our workpeople, being accustomed to work from daylight to dark 
objected to any change in tho custom. It is generally admitted in India that good and economical 
spinning is not produced for a brief period immediately after starting and immediately before 
closing. Operatives with us do .not come punctually to work, or work on necessarily to the last 
minute ; and in this respect, as in many others, our procedure does not coincide with that which 
obtains in England. Whilst stating generally therefore that the first 15 to 20 minntes, and tho 
last 15 to 20 minutes, work may compare unfavourably with work at other times of the day, I am 
unable to give any statistics in confirmation of this fact. On comparing tho normal production 
of a long day with tho normal production of a short day, the economic results are in favour of * ' 
the long day. As regards the medical certificates for half-timers, I do not think that any hardship 
is caused, or tho law improperly evaded, by allowing such half-timers to work before examination, 
or, in other words, between visits of the certifying officer. And if certificates for physical fitness 
are considered necessary, this procedure might ho adopted and he made applicable in all cases 
where the law insists upon examination. I am of opinion that the question of physical fitnes 3 
should be left well alone : and I bog reference to my letter of the 26th July 1906, attached hereto 
on this subject. I do not know that tborc is any practical difficulty in the re-examination of 
half-timers before they become adult labourers, whore their promotion takes place in tho same 
factory. But unless the system prevailing in many continental countries is adopted, whereby 
every worker is registered aud provided with a “ cahior ”, I think any system of tho description 
contemplated would be easily evaded:, and that if the “cabier” system is made applicable to 
factory bauds — many or most of whom are only factory hands for portion of their lives— it would 
bo unfair and impolitic not to apply it to everybody, no matter what his calling may he. I fail 
to see that anybody can devise efficient safeguards unless and until every worker is registered 
and is forced to carry nbout his life-record with him. Bat the working of such a system in India 
does not strike mo as being within tho sphere of practical politics, I deal with tho question of 
“young persons ” in my letter before referred to. If a restriction is put on the hours of labour 
of the male adult, I think it should bo general and not specific; by this I mean that if a man 
may work for 12 hours out of tho 24, a latitude should bo given nnd the period should not neces- 
sarily be, say, from 6 a.m. to 6 P.Jt. And unless restrictions are enforced which would compel 
our labour to commence at tlie hour stipulated and to continue until the hour of closing, the 
time of starting the engine, and the time of stopping it, would always bo more than tho actnal 
period of full work done. I regard the conditions of factory labour in India ns so wholly differ- 
ent from the conditions prevailing in the United Kingdom that the entertainment of inspectors 
from England for factory work in India would prove unsatisfactory to masters nnd to men. 

Such inspectors would have to learn local conditions, and the peculiarities of local labour which 
would tako them a Very long time to do, and any attempt to apply tho stringent methods which 
obtain at borne would hamper owners and he resented by labour to such an oxtont that we should 
have difficulty in manning our mills. In the absence of any concrete idea as to what form new 
laws would take, it is not possible to say what provisions would bo necessary to ensure elasticity 
in them ; hut if stringent laws are contemplated on the lines of thoso obtaining in England, it 
seems to me that the severest blow which the legislature could give to tho industrial develop- 
ment of India will have been delivered, and that the effect would be disastrous. I am not in 
favour of limiting the working hours of adult males engaged in mnnufactares any more than 
I am of those engaged in agricultural pursuits. At various stages and at different times onr mill- 
hands are for tho most part agriculturists — I again beg reference to my letter previously referred 
to. As to tho physique of mill-workors being affected by long hours it is not very clear what is 
meant by this, as applicable to tho mill-hands of Bombay. Is it supposed wo have a well- 
defined race of mill-hands who have got to he mill-hands or starve, as is the case in many 
manufacturing centres in England and elsowhere ? If so, wo might have some means of com- 
paring tho physique of mill-hands with that of others. But there is no snob class with us. As 
to the* illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages of 12 to 14, I am not awaro 
myself of any sncli practice, and it is against the law. I am not prepared to express an opinion 
on tho general question as to whether night work by women should be prohibited. Tho women 
in our mills are reolers aud waste pickers, aud they take no part in the actual manufacture of 
yarn, and never work after dark. But in some factories, more particularly ginning factories, 
labour restrictions of any kind should he avoided. I do not know that I havo any particular 
objection to the raising of the minimum age of children from 9 to 10, but I do not think any 
change is called for. A weakly boy of 9 may by working secure the means of being better 
nourished, and at 10 years of age may bo a moro robust child than if ho had boon debarred from 
working. I really don’t know why mill-owners should he faced with the question of the provision 
of elementary education at their own expenso for children working in their factories, or why 
they should be singled out for providing free education in this country. If primary education 
is compulsory, everybody will have to confonn to the law. If primary education is compulsory 
.tho State must provide it: if primary education is not compulsory, it is not apparent how Govorn- 
mont or the mill-owners propose to malce children attend mill-owners’ schools. I speak 
advisedly, because we had a school for several years. It was a pretty institution on occasion when 
the agents or visitors were about, but the children who ought to havo attended it regularly wero 
quitc°sharp enough to know that we could not compel them to do so, and. so there was no regular 
attendance or any material benefit to them from the facilities we supplied. The introduction of 
non-working yonng children into our mills is always discouraged, but if actnal prohibition took 
place hardship would be caused in many instances. It is to tho advantage of all employers to 
do anything and everything to enable their employes to carry out their work under hygienic 
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clean water of normal density, and 
I consider the present standard of 
habits aud customs of the people are 
not invariably used as sneh. As to 


conditions. The advantage may not bo sufficiently recognized, but I doubt the practical use of 

testin'* samples of air taken from factories in India, nor does it seem possible to prescribe 
analytical standards of .purity which shall be common to them all, or which under everyday con- 
ditions could everyday be obtained, unless the whole system oE ventilation throughout a mill 
is under ab-olute control. This can only be done by installing special appliances for the purpose, 
which aro more or less costly, and which in factories of some design could not be installed at all. 
Several systems have been introduced, but none have yet worked long enough and under all 
climatic conditions to stand tbe test of time. We are at present installing at the Howard and 
Bullou<*h mill the system designed by Hall and Kay for humidifying and ventilating and part 
of the installation approaches completion, i We believe it to bo the best system on the market, 
bnt we cannot speak definitely of its economic and other advantages until wo have tested it. 
The construction of most humidifiers necessitates the nse of 
any legislation on the snbjeet therefore seems unnecessary, 
latrine accommodation sufficient for all requirements. The 

filthy beyond description. We have nrinals, but they aro — - j - — — ™ ““ 

the way doors should be hung, I am of opiniou that unless any part of a_ factory is evidently and 

unmistakeably dangerous no changes in the designs of buildings or their parts should be intro- 
duced with retrospective offeot. If further precautions for fencing machinery _ are necessary, 
I submit that Government should say what is wanted and clearly define its requirements before 
machinery is imported into India. Machinery is not made in India, aud it has been a very great 
source of irritation and expense to factory owners to conform to the various peculiarities, if not 
fads, of many inspectors who before they were inspectors had very often only a limited knowledge 
of machinery. We recently had, at considerable cost aud trouble, to fix up a guard to a belt 
running between a mill and its reeling room. It had never done any harm to anybody for 27 
yeais, and in most mills there are dozens of horizontal bolts which cannot be conveniently 
gnarded and which do no harm. We havo had too to make hundreds of castings for the protec- 
tion of geming on old machines because more modern types have come ont with such protection. 
Ko reason occurs to mo as to why uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India should not he scoured. I do not think full-timo medical inspectors of factories aro 
required, or know how they would find enough work to do to justify their existence, unless thoy 
adopted vexations and inquisitorial mothods. 


Enclosure. 

Bombay, 26th July 1906. 

Mr DEAR— 

I hare delayed answering yonr letter of the Gth instant in order that I might havo time to 
weigh up the problems you put before me as carefully a3 possible. I must digress somewhat 
before tackling the direct questions you ask mo and do so with the solo object of trying to throw 
as much light as I can on the matters under reference. 

2. I have not refreshed my memory by rereading the sensational articles which appeared, in 
the “ Times of India” last autumn, and to which yon refer. Bnt it seems to mo that a very great 
many other things might have been staled with more reason. 

3. It is admitted, I think, that legislation with aviowof restricting the working hours of adult 
males is undesirable, and I cannot imagine that any human being is cnpablo of working 
strenuously from 14 to 15 hours a day for 6 days a week without breaking down. Bnt onr people 
do not woi'k strennonsly, for if they did, we conld do with considerably less than half the number 
of hands we employ inside our mills. It is misleading, therefore, to argue that because our mill 
runs for so many hours, the operatives are consequently fully engaged and working hard during 
that period. I am troubling you with this branch of the subject at some little longth. I find 
from information given me by one of my managers who has had experience both at home and 
in India that to work a particular one of onr mule mills at homo on the average counts we are 
spinning, including all hands from the card room to the mule room, would take 115 men, 87 
women and girls or a total number of 202, all told. The number of men including doffer boys 
we actually have to entertain for the same work is 453. I have not taken the mill right through 
so as to embrace all hands, otherwise the difference in numbers would be far greater, for wo havo 
many auxiliaries who have no counterpart at all in an English mill. 

Engaged in onr mills from blow room to spinnings inclusive, I find that from January to 
June last we had an average total of 5,639 hands. 

I also find that 8-1 per cent. (481) obtained and availed of casual leave running up to two 
months during the same period, and that there was a further average of 84 per cent. (485) of 
absentees daily who were away without leave. J 

llut the most astonishing figures in this respect are to he found in tho number of peoplo who 
applied for what is known as “ leave altogether,” or, in other words, resigned. These total no 
less than 2,158 and represent 38 per cent, of the total number of peoplo employed.- I must 
confess that these last figures come as a'surpriso to me for they go to show that some 18 months 
is really tho maximum period for which a mill-hand works in a Bombay mill at one time. I knew 
of course that tho period of working was not a long one, bnt I did not know that it was actually 
so short ns it must be by tho figures disclosed. J 

\ The accuracy of the returns, which havo been specially prepnred and give tho names of all 
the pnrties who have resigned, is, I think, beyond question, bnt I am not going to send you the ‘ 
several quires of foolscaps on which tho information is recorded unless you would like to have 
then!,. 

Tli\a deductions to bo drawn from the above facts are such as very clearly indicate to my 
mind tlintf tho mill labour problems of this country differ widely from the mill labour problems 
of Enrope.\ . < 1 
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4. The atmosphere of cotton mills is another factor about which, there has been a o- 00 a deal t 

of misrepresentation. I readily admit that the atmosphere of any oE tho Bombay mills of mv*' 1 '™'' 
acquaintance is not such ns prevails on, let us say tho top of Malabar Hill, bnt so far ns mv 
experience goes I assert without fear of contradiction that the atmosphere of most, if not all of 
onr local cotton mills is infinitely better than tho atmosphere prevailing in tho homes of the 
operatives and is no worso than the atmosphere most common to Bombay. 

Tho whole question of atmosphere must be one of comparison, and 1 am strongly of the belief 
that tho atmosphere of our cotton mills is much more free from harmful constituents than the 
atmosphere of the rooms in which our mill-hands live. I do not advance this as any reason why 
wo should not strive to improve tho hygienic conditions of onr mills ; hut I do consider it is time 
that the question of tho atmosphere of our cotton mills should not bo regarded from the senti- 
mental side, or on a beatific basis only. 

I don’t think it can under nny circumstances improvo the physiqno of any race of animals to 
woik its immature members for long hours or at too tender an ago, but to draw the nge limit for 
children in cotton mills in India is not, I consider, a matter which can ho judged on European 
standards. 

It is beyond dispute that tho childron of this country are not so well developed physically 
as children of tho stuno ago in Europo, yet I iningino that in powers of endurance the children of 
this country compare favourably with tho children of the same ago in Europe, in the same way 
that adult natives can livo and flourish on a diet and amid surroundings that would kill off 
Europeans. 

Tho question hero, I fako it, is not so much “does work in our cotton mills tend to physically 
deteriorate the young people of tho present generation ongnged in them” as “will the effect 
show in tho next generation ”? On balance I should bo disposed to believe that tho children 
born of mill operatives will compare not unfavourably with tlio children born of other parents in 
tlio snmo classes of society, from tlio fact that tlio mill operatives nre in a position to do better 
for themselves than more poorly-paid people. 

Childron are seldom freo auents any where, and though wo are accustomed to regard child- 
hood ns the period of physical and mental freedom, to the Indian child as to his pnrents, play, 
such as wo understand it, is practically unknown, aud school is not so far a diversion or a labour 
which oar Indian childien can he legally' driven to. 

If therefore thtf childron wo now ontertain did not como to ns, they would probably' not ho 
so well nourished physically, and in mental training and development they would gain no ad- 
vantage. 

It is possiblo that a great many of the children employed in mills contribute their wages 
in whole or part, 'to the family purse, and as regards girls, I think this fact may help to postpone 
the marriage age, fora girl who is married would at puberty havo to go to her husband and his 
family would then secure her earnings. 

IVo appear to have 932 young mon whoso ages rango between 14 and ’18 and avorago some- 
thing under 1C years. Of those only? per cent, appear to be married, and of tho married only 
a small propoition arc living with their wives. 

Of the young women ranging from 14 to 18, wo only seem to have 138, of whom 34 per cent, 
nro innined and GO per cent, unmarried, and of the married about two-thirds are living with 
their husbands. Mostoftheso peoplo nre Mnrathn=, to whom I understand the marriage of girls 
before the age of puberty is moro or less of a religious obligation, but it would appear that if this 
is tho case, somo reason stronger than religion influences onr mill-hands in this matter. 

Ono of my native assistants informs me from enquiries he lias made that probably 40 per cent. 
of the young men and women employed havo lost their fathers and nro in oonseqnenco bound to 
contribute their share to tho snpport of tho other membeis of the family, whilst a number 
approximating to 25 per cent, or 30 per cent, aro left to their own resources entirely owing to 
the deaths of both parents, and such full orphans, whetlior from poverty or otherwise, do not 
apparently marry nt so yonng an ago. 

Still there can bo no doubt about it that a very largo propoi tion of children born in India are 
the offspring of pnrents married at an immntuvo age and whore such is tho enso can one expect 
strong robust constitutions and proper physical development ? A trood many problems in this 
country would solve themselves if all animals could ho bred from mature stock only ; but 1 don’t 
think tho mill-owners in India aro contributing directly or indirectly to tho deterioration of the 
physiqno of tho people ; nor do I think tlioy nt e helping to produce —as are admittedly certain 
industries in Europe — a distinct order of weaklings. 

5. After what I have said, I think, I must answer tho question as to whether I consider the 
employment of children in cotton mills for unlimited hours an abuse calling for legislative action 
in tho negative. Anything approaching “ sweating ” such ns prevails in Europe is an unknown 
factor in Indin, and considering the wholly different physical, social, religious, and domestic 
conditions which prevnil in this country, I do not consider any nbnso_ actually arises from a state 
of affairs which form part of tho customs and habits of tho people of this country. 

6. In spite of this however, t seo no objection to tho introduction of tho “young persons ” 
under 18 years of ngo whoso hours of working will bo limited to 13 a day, provided snch rule 
is applied to all spinning and weaving mills in India. I am informed that under the English 
Enctory Act the only effect of the introduction of the “young person” is that mnleoperatives 
under 18 can only work the maximum, hours and, like women, cannot work overtime. The 
indirect effect of legislation introducing tho.“ young person” would probably he to make his 
honrs of labour tho maximum for all textile manufacturers. 

7. I am of opinion that raising the nge of full-timers from 14 to 16 would certainly affect tho 
quality and supply of labour, and in many cases, bo a real hardship on those operatives affected 
by the change. 

. 8. X peo no particular objection to raising tlie ago of lialt- timers from 9 to 10 years* tliougn 

I doubt if any advantage, physical or otherwise, would accrue to the parties concerned. 

Tours sincerely, 

(Signed) A, Leslie. 
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Oral evidence. Witness stated that he bad been connected with tho mill industry m Bombay for eigbtoen 

years They bad electric light in all tbeir mills, which worked from dawn to dark, the longest 
day worked being 13 hours 22 minutes, excluding the half-hour interval. Witness thought it 
extremely difficult to compare the oulput per hour of the long and short working days. Tho 
machines altered their counts, and there was no proper basis to go upon. Economically, tho 
owners preferred the longer day, because the cost of production of tho long day was less than that 
of the short day. Witness did not think the operatives would agree to an averago day, working 
say 12 hours all the year round. They bad once tried a 13-hour day in their mills. This was 
all right in the hot weather, but when tho short days came round, tho operatives refused to 
makeup the 13 hours by working by artificial light. Witness agreed that the continuation of 
the very long hours worked in cortain mills in 1905 was a physical impossibility. In his opinion 
the croation'of a class of “young persons ” would, in certain eases, have tho efioct of restricting 
the working hours, but in those mills where “young persons ” were not largely employed, they 
would have to go. An average working day meant frequent difficulties with the men, who woro 
accustomed to working from daylight to dork, and would resent any change. The men likod to 
go homo when the sun set, and would not make up tho averago day in the cold weather. If there 
was another boom in the industry, witness did not anticipate that tho long hours of 1905 would 
again occur. In his opinion the conditions that gave rise to those hours woro purely exceptional, 
the mill-owners expecting to cheapen tho cost of production by so working. Witness was opposod 
to an average working day wkioh, he said, tho mill hands would not understand. They could 
not reduce the hours in the long days and prolong them in tho cold days, except by extra payment. 
Ho paid the same monthly wages all tho year round, but tho majority of tho men were on piece 
work. Working under daylight conditions witness considered that tho difference in tho output! 
of yarn per hour in the long and short working days would only be a more fraction, and not 
worth taking into account. Witness thought that a maximum of 13 working hours by daylight 
should in any caso he allowed. The hands always took their own time off, and were absolutely 
independent. The operatives gained their points, although tlioy had no definite and recognised 
organisation. Witness conld not go into tho question of comparative production per year of 
English and Indian operatives, but so far as spinning was concerned, he had practically stated 
in his written evidence that one Englishman conld do ns much ns two Indians. He could not 
go into the question as to how their wages compared. Tho English might receive five times ns 
much money for doing twice as much work, but then tho conditions of life provented a real com- 
parision being made. In his opinion the operatives generally kept to one mill. If their hours 
were restricted, he did not think they would change their habits in tho least degree. Eighteen 
months was, he thought, probably the maximum that a mill-hand stayed in Bombay. Tho in- 
ference to ho drawn from that observation was that mill operatives formed a floating population. 
They worked a little while, made some money, and thon preferred to go away on leave. There was 
tho possibility that the operative was tired out and required rest, bnt ho did not think that was the 
reason. Witness was at tho mills every morning. They had a dispensary, and ho had not 
observed much sickness. He had not observed many yonng ndnlta who onght not to have been 
passed. On one occasion ho picked out two boys who appeared to him to ho under 14, hut two doc- 
tors who were present stated the children were well over that ago. In regard to ventilation tho 
operatives preferred to keep the windows closed, and witness did not think that n standard of 
pnrity of air conld he enforced. Under the English Act of 1889, with a dry bulb tomporatnro of 
100° F,a maximum humidity of 64 % appears to he allowed. Thon in Bombay wo seem to have 
95 % natural humidity during the rains at times. The only person who objected to open the 
windows was the operative. So far as his observations wont, he thought that tho operatives had 
not improved in skill as a class, the improvement, if any, was very slight. The mill operative 
was a casual worker. The clas3 was always changing and did not reside permanently in Bombay. 
There were no really old men in the mills. They did not end their days there, but retired to 
their villages. Even if the adult day were restricted to 12 hours, his remark in his written i 
evidence about the “ yonng person ” class would still apply. His ovidcncc was based upon the 
experience derived from working day-light to dark hours. He had no experience of other 
conditions. He had no objection to a half-timer working on tho night shift, provided his hours 
of labour were not extended. He was satisfied generally with tho present Act, which required 
no change whatever. He disapproved of owners being compelled to provido schools. If mill 
children were to bo educated, then other children ought to be educated, and thus it become a State 
affair. They would also have to make the attendance of children compulsory. The present i 
restriction of the hours of women prevented them from working on frames, bat ho did not think 
taey were competent to work side by side with men. He saw no great advantage in raising their 


Witness No. 38. ’ 


Mr. Greaves. 
Written evidence, 


Hr. H. 12. Greaves, Bombay. ■ 

Am"* am j a P artaer in t,!0 firm of Greaves, Cotton and Company, who are the owners of the Apollo 
Mills, ana agents for the under-mentioned companies employing the number of hands noted : 


Mill. 

Spindles. 

Mill-hands. 

Keeleis. 

Total. 

Apollo* 

45,232 

850 

662 

3,412 

New Etnpres 

41,824 

986 

626 

1,612 

Howard and Bullough ... 

43,824 

948 

685 

1,633 

Connaught 

32,760 

815 

442 

1,257 

Empress ... 

34,680 

590 1 

410 

1,000 

James Greaves 

Imperial ... ... 

38,124 

38,016 

602 

684 

498 

450 

1,100 

1,034 

Leopold 

15,664 

430' 

,256 

686’ 

Total 

290,124 

6,805 

3,929 

9,734 
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I find that tho avorngo working days during the past ton years linvo boon 311 days per year Mr. Greaves, 
and each working day has averaged 12 hours and 9 minutes. Prior to putting in tho electric lirixt 
wo worked from day licit to dark, as customary with Bombay mills ; tlio days averaged 12 hours 9 
minutes ail tho year round. In 1905 we put the electric light in our mills and worked at first until 
7-30 r.M. ; later on wo curtailed tho hours to G-30 in tho short days. We found tho hands objected 
to work longer hours and bad to stop earlier to moot, thoir objections. Tho working hours of 
adult males should not bo limited, and tho physiquo of workers has not boon effected by lonf hours. 

I'tbink tho engines Fbould bo stopped for half an hour between 12 and 2. 1 don’t know of any illegal 
employment of adults, between tho ages of 12 and 14 ; consequently do not think a special class 
of workers corresponding to “ young persons ” under the English Act is called for or necessary. I 
think the employment of women at night should bo prohibited in spinning and weaving mills, but 
not in ginning factories. Workers in ginning factories are qnito different in all conditions to wor- 
kers in spinuiug ami weaving mills. Labour in ginning factories should not bo interfered with, 

I don’t tliink jt is necessary to raise tho limit of ago of children from 9 to 10, or beyond 9 — and 
I do not think certificates of physical fituess at all necessary before children of 9 years of ago 
or upwards am allowed to work in factories. No mill-owner would allow a sick child to ho enga- 
ged — for the simple reason thnt it would not pay him, and it must not bo overlooked that a child of 
9 in this country is, ns a rule, n very intelligent person and qnito capable of looking after himself 
(and is a bettor worker than bo is at 14). I don’t think it is necessary, or should bo incumbont on 
mill-owners, tlmt half-timers should have a certificate of age and physical fitness befox-e they nro 
allowed to work full-time. I do not think it should bo prescribed by law that children shonld not 
bo employed except in regular sets, whether marning-nnd -afternoon sets or double sots. No factory 
ownors should bo forced to provide elementary education for children— my firm tried it for 
some years and bad to give it up. As a matter of fact, the children would not attend — they or 
their pnrenfs found other work for them. Wo wero tho first to introduce ring spinning into India 
and it is chiefly in ring mills that childron are employed, and wo know they went to other mills 
to work. It is not practicable to prevent children accompanying workers (i.c., their parents), to 
any part of tho factories. I don’t think any legislation is required to prescribe a standard of purity 
of nirof Indian mills. Owners themselves are only too anxious to obtain this desired state of 
affairs, and my firm is now installing a system at a cost of more than £1,000 as an experiment to 
see if wo can get tho desired effect. Ido not think a standard of moisture for air in factories 
is necessary in. this country — our climatic conditions are so different to any other country wo know 
of : nud with a dry heat of 110 in tho shade outside tho mill and a dry wind blowing, who can 
say wlxnt shonld bo the standard of moistnro inside the mill? I quito ngreo with a standard of 
purity of water for humidifying purposes, but what municipality in India can givo it? Even our 
Malabar Hill water is often ohjectcd to by tisers, and who is to determine what tho standard of 
purity shall be ? Latrine accommodation is a detail that can bo left to tho municipal authorities 
to settle, lam in favour of ample accommodation being compulsory, and also that all doors shonld 
he hung so ns to open outwards readily in enso of fire, and for everything that is conducive to tho 
safety of tho operatives. 1 think wo nro hnmpered with quite enough legislation regarding fencing 
of machinery, and no further precautions are necessary. Mill-owners themselves nro only too 
anxious to protect all dangerous parts, and should not be compelled to fenco off parts at the whim •'I' 1 ■ 

of inspectors. Uniformity in tho administration of tho Fnctox-y Act throughout India is desirable. 

Full-timo inspectors nro not required. 

Witness slated that all tho mills in which ho was interested were spinning mills, and Oral evidence. 
electric light was used for a few minntes at the closo of tho day. In 1905 his mill s ran up to 
half past sevon at night. Tho total output per day was largo, but tho production per spindlo 
per honr was practically tho same ns in tho short days. He did not pay extra wages to tho men 
nftcr dark, and that was tho main reason why tho men would not work now by tho aid of electric 
light. His mills worked practically a steady day of 12 hours 20 minutes all tho year round. 

Witness thought it unnecessary to interfere with tho law nffecting children, and did not agree 
with tho physical fitness certificate. At present tho child pleased himsolf whether ho worked or 
not- He had had experience of ginning factories in Broach and Palej. Those, unliko those in 
Khandcsh, did not come under tho Act. When it was a busy season the gins worked for 17 or 18 
hours a day, but tho hands came and wont ns they liked, and did not work all tho time. Theso 
conditions existed only for two months in tho year. Tho season was from February to April 
sometimes going on to May, Tho labour was supplied by tho villagers who cultivated thoir farms 
during tho remainder of tho year. During tho busy season tbo women assisted in tho work, and so 
ndded to their income. Witness considered thnt bringing tho Gujarat gins under tho Act would 
effect tho supply of labour very much, and if they sought to restrict tho working hours, than a very 
largo force of inspectors would bo required. Personally be had a capable Farsi agent in charge of 
Iris gins, who would bo able to seo that tho Act was carried out, but other Owners, who resided 
in Bombay, wero not so situated. Tho machinery in his ginning factories was undordrivon, tho 
iino shaft being on tbo floor, and well fenced, and tbero could bo no danger at all. Openers wero not 
required in Gujarat as tbo Broach cotton was clean and went straight into the gin when brought ' 
from the field. Openers wore confined chiefly to Khandcsh, wero tho cotton crop was dirty. 

There was no reason to fear accidents or fire from tho openor, udIoss some hard substance got in. 

His manager, Mr. Dinjishaw Dinshaw, would bo in Bombay Bhortly, and could givo ovidoixce, if' 
necessary/ Witness would liko that anything ho bad said on tbo sxxbject of gins should be taken 
as subject to correction by Mr. Dinshaw. Witness considered that tbo Bombay mill operatives as 1 
a class had improved in skill. His experience covered 27 years, and not only had there been a ,, 
general improvement in their work, hat also they applied themselves moro steadily now. At tho 

same time thero had been a great improvement in flic machinery which mighthave added totli6 v 

apparent improvement in tho skill of the labourer. Thoy could not compare tho relative value 
of Lancashire and Indian mill-hands, and ho anticipated labour troubles if thoy attempted to res-' 
trict tho liberty of tbo Indian operatives, who were still as casual as when bo first knew them. 

Owing to the idling habit bo was obliged to omploy from 30 to 40 per cent, moro hands than would 
ordinarily bo required for mill purposes, Tho hands wero absolutely independent. A fixed 12 hours* 
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day wotild force electric light into every mill, nml those mills which had not r.t pr’renf <!ce|ric 
light would ho penalised to the e.xlenl of ,C2,000. Such n restriction would injuriously nilcpt tlio 
mill-owners, Witness did not consider llml many under ngo children v.-i-ro p e,»id ns ovur-rgc, hat 
tlioro might bo alow eases where they wero given tlio benefit of the doubt. Tie-y hid it on 
record that a Bombay doctor onco rejected a woman ns below age, and then pv* d her daughter 
as nbovo ago ! The presence of a few unfit children might not ho notice 1 from the point of view 
of output of work, hut if they became a material factor, then their pit- race would be fell. It 
was not to fho interest of the owners to employ Midi children. 

Witness saw very grave difficulties in any fixed standard of ventilation. The native ohj" jied 
to draughts, and so any ventilation must ho automatic and tncclinmr it. He was trying r.n expert- 
ment fit present, nnd the expenditure referred to in his written evidence also included the money 
that was being spent on humidifying. They could not put in an in*t illation which would ho 
ventilating only. If his experiment was a rmcces', then he thought that fho bull: of 1 1m Bombay 
mill-owners would follow bis example. The mill in which this it. 1 lull '.lions h.id !>• on placed v, at, 
qnito cool, ns a result, but the nnnngqrnents were not yet complete. It was < u.y to ilbliiignMt 
between tho atmospheres of good and ilt-vr ntilatod mills by the sen'Tr, hut itt this e xp r iie. r ho 
was relying ona regulator showing accurately the differences in temnenture and humidity, iso 
oxpcclcd the installation to ho finished by the end of the month. Witnc* n*od muni Mpal waiter for 
humidifying purposes. It was dcsirahlo to haters pure wafer n* p-. sihh*. nnd it certainly should not 
ho taken from tlio condenser tanks. I ifteen to twenty yi.ars ago the eliildreu tinilotihiedlv went 
from olio mill to another to work, nnd to stop this witneM infrodured t dieol r, but tln-ebi! ire n would 

not attend. The evil in tho'o days nrrwo out of the i catvitv of child-! 


provements of machinery which made child-labour 
tlio ovil was not so great ns 1 " 


1 ihottr o<' -rjuetit on the im- 
potsihlr. Ohild.hb.inr was now pbutifu), nnd 


to years ago. Ho objected to half-timer- working in r h, b" in*e ho 
preferred not to linvo a hoy who had worked ehenhere. Tim p-np-vd cl.vm of ,f voting per ana " 
would determine the working hours of the mill. Front his oh --rvati ms h« n-r r M t? it the 
mill operatives as a class liad not stifiorei in phyrique, and tin re v.cre hundred., who had worked 
for yearn in the mdnstry . ^ They took their holidat nnd gent rally n tut tu l to the ramr- mill Ho 
should not say that the majority were in debt, nniftiu ir ab-cnv tv.. we rut due to illne ]Je C o n i 
eidcrcd it objectionable to employ women at night, but it v. as i„r-e W do :> in rimin'*, 
factories, where * ” C J* ft limited time during vrhu'h fo pn’nire the tirwhir » for th* If 

men wero solely employed in tlio gins, then their lands would have to remain uneutFvn. ]’ It 
wns absolutely essential that women should bo allowed to work in pin , at night. * 


M'it.’.tss Mo, ;p. 

3/r. Man>rn/,n;;'l,i * li-irft, Sanity. 

I represont two mills, tlio Indian Manufacturing Company, Limit, 1, and th« New Rat'grd- 
Htnd Spinning nnd Manufacturing Company, Limited, There are etutdayel m -11 1 ififi 
workmen, consisting of 1,01 1 men nnd lo2 women, in the former mill, nnd 1,1 S’] worlrmi n in* all 
consisting of 030 inen, 10 i women and f>/ children (or half-timers), in the latter mill. 1 give 
below a statement for 10 years showing the number of days melt of these two milh worked 
longer than 121 hours, iu each year, also tlio average daily number of hours worked f mb 
year, during that period * ‘ 
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IXDtAK HILL. 

KAISEIt-I-HlKD Mill. 


PnODCCTlOJf per RI1TG srilO)LE or 20 S. 

PEOHVCTIOU per BIKO SI-IHDIE 

or 20». 

lear. 

— 









Longest day*. 

- - ■ ■ ■ — 

Shortest da}8. 

Longest days. 

Shortest dajB. 


Honrs. 

Or. 

Hours. 

Oz» 

Honrs. 


Hours. 

Oz. 

1697 

12-59 

4 99 

8-23 

3-93 

1 




189S 

12-10 

fi-lC 

10-32 

4 fiS 

| 




1897 

12-M 

5-12 

11 2 

4-59 

i- 

| 

Hot 

available 


1800 

Closed. 

Closed. 

10*33 

4-52 

1 

J 




1C01 

12 49 

5-31 

li-u 

4 74 

12-49 

3-89 

11*55 

3 ’So 

1902 

12-50 

C-C3 

11-15 

■i-SG 

12-17 

4’5G 

11-41 

4-24 

1003 

12-15 

G-29 

lt-13 

4-CS 

12-30 

D-OG 

1147 

4-99 

IC01 

12-13 

5CG 

n-i-i 

5-00 

12-57 

G07 

12-9 

5-82 

1005 ... 

12-31 

fi-C3 

11-13 

fi-32 

12-55 

719 

12-11 

G-5S 

lC-00 

12-19 

S*30 

i 

11-8 

C-15 

12-49 

GS4 

12-11 

6-57 


It h absolutely necessary ih my opinion to allow cbililrcn, on lmlf time, to work in a mill 
prior to undergoing examination for certificates of pliysie.il fitness ns woll as of ngo. Should tho 
production of suck certificates l)o rendered compulsory, at loa=t a month’s time for tlio pnrposo 
•will be sufficient, witli H view to avoid nbuso of the concession given. Should tho law insist on 
sconring tho medical examination of half-timers with reasonable "despatch, I think tho presont 
arrangement is sufficient. Assuming that a half-timer is required to procuro a certificate of 
physical fitness to work ns an ndnlt on full time, I fhiuk tho thumb mark of tho employ^ on tho 
fast given cortificato will ho ample identification of any half-timer examined and rejected as 
physically nufit for full time. I am not in favour of tho creation of a class of "young persons.” 

These persons are necessarily required, and tho want of them will eventually result in tho closing 
of a mill. The hours of adult labour should bo restricted between tho hours of G A.ir. and 6-30 
T.V., including half an hour recc'S between 9 and 10 A.M. to take food, and half an lionr between 
2 and 3 jvm. for either food or rest, ns some of tho labourers tako food in tho morning, wliilo 
others tnko it in tho afternoon. I do not approve of tho suggestion to fix a maximum number 
of hours, and to leave it to tho discretion of individual omployers to sottlo tho timo for ,tbo 
commencement and termination of the day’s work. 

Witness stated that he had been connected with the industry for 27 years. Ho had no g M ; evidence, 
electric light in liis mill. Tito production was, if anything, hotter in tho longer days than in 
the short days. December and January were tho end of tho season when they had tho last pick 
of cotton, and 'consequently a lower quality. The now cotton camo on during tho longer days, 
and naturally there was an improvement in production. He had disapproved of tho very long 
hours from tho outset. It was in 1S91 that owners commenced to work by olectric light, and 
in somo mills the men worked by shifts np to 12 o’clock at night. Tho Collector of Bombay 
nsked for information about tho long hours, and the question was discussed at a mill-owners’ 
meeting presided over by Sir George Cotton, wlion it was resolved to tell tho Collector that very 
few mills wero working theso long hours, nnd there was nothing worth consideration. Then 
followed a timo of depression, and long hours wero at an end until 1905. Ho was of opinion 
ilint snob hours adversely affected tho health of tho operatives, no considered that 30 per cent. 
of tho operatives wore migratory. They would borrow moro than their month’s wages at ono 
mill, and then leave for anothor mill. The jobber usually stood ns tho guarantor, nnd had to bear 
the io= c . Ho thought 11 hours, excluding the recess timo, a fair working day. At presont tho 
men could not stand tho strain of tho long honrs, nnd so absented themselves, with the result 
that owners had to engngo moro hands than wore necessary for tho ordinary running of tho 
mill. Ho himself did not ongngc extra hands. A few substitutes wore occasionally required, 
hut "generally they regulated tho working of tho mill by calling on departments which had full 
complements of hands. As a class mill-hands hnd improved in skill, bnt not in application; ho 
thought that with a fixed .11 or 12 hours’ day the owners could bo striotor than at present. At 
present tho men wero overworked, they wanted rest, and so they absented thomsolves. His mill- 
hnnds did not absent themselves to any great extent. Thoy took ono or two Holidays a month, 
and out of the 26 working days in a month tho majority put in 24 or 25 days. A fixed 12 hours’ 
day would not injuro or dislocato any trade in I udia. Until tho operatives wero educated thoro 
must ho somo restriction to presorvo thorn ns a class of workers. Thoy woro tempted by the 
kopo of gotting moro money to work long hours, and so injured tlioir health. If tho hours woro 
restricted, ho thought that tho operatives would work hardor in order to earn moro monoy. Out 
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of 1,181 hands in liis mill ho considered lint only about HO to -10 v.-w nb~"nl ovorv day, ITo 
never line! a deficiency of labour, but sometimes a few hands Ml for ) hose «»Ha wlmto 1m,- hour a 
wero worked. Them long hours only existed in tin' spinning milk not in ( in waving milk, 
os the hands could not work so well will, cl, etrie light in (ho Utter. Do' creation of n clan of 
“vonng persons" was nn indirect way of closing the mills after a reasonably Jong day. IIo 
would do the direct thing, and restrict the lm.irs of adult labour. In lu- opinion the creation 
of a “yonng persons’ ” class would not affect n weaving mill, hut if it affected one, it would 
affect all. Wit ness would like two intervals for meals, but would not mew ran the length of 

the mid-day rest, otherwise they would go home and not return to work again that day. At 

presont tho hands took their meals and then wasted half an hour, while after the mid-day rt it 
they would enter tho mill and go to .sleep as though exhausted. In his opinion all tin- money 
they earned went to tho grain dealers, and in awe; tme.it i and drink, and It-**, than l<> p^rr-nt. 
of them saved money. Very few sent money to tin ir country, but the elderly people no donht 
retired to their lands where they lived with tho n* -istaueo of their ehildten. They incurred 
heavy dobts at tho time of their marriage, and obtain, d then tho ornaments which they wore on 
their poisons. A clerk in hia employ earning Ik. ‘JO a month on hr. Ivt-nlh i! borrowed 11s. 400 
from outside, and also asked witness to advance him another IN. -IT). Tint was „„ example) 
of how they beenmo indohted. Ho had no objection to tlm owners fixing their own v orbing 
day if tlioy gavo proper and sufficient notice to the inspector. He would, however, prefer ft 
dodnito fixed period, which would save bother between owner! and inspector*, and prevent 
evasion of tho law. In his opinion llio work-people were so illiterate and ignorant that they 
did not nmlcrafand tho advantage or tho dmadv.unf ,ge of short an 1 long hour-'. Them one idea 
was to earn tho highest wages. Witness had not tamed hi', ratrl for piece-work on ne-mint of 
tho introduction iu other mills of tho electric light. In his opinion ns time went on flmy would 
find that shorter hotirf. nuniit a bettor and hrgtr production. The no-n were under the control 
of flio jobbers, who wero tho mnsteis of the .vilua lion. 


Mr. V. C. Ibrahim. 
Written evidence. 


Wu;;i : j No. 40. 

2fr. Ttienlblo'j Cttrnmhhoy IbnKin, I’k^.C/.o-’r-c m of l 1 .' Ih’thy Mil r-'u' A" ■>T. , i‘«,», 

T represent tho Currinihlmy Milk, the lihrahimtdioy Ihvbmcy Milk, the Or, "ot "M iijn, ami 
tho Pnzulhhoy Mills, where tho mnnh'-r of men, women and children i mp'o.. , 1 is m given ,u tho 
nocompanjing statistics. The accompanying rl item nt will also show for how many days in each 
year, during tho Inst ton years, the mill i, '-'a worked ovi r 12' hoiirv a diy, mil i.t-o the nsemgo 
daily iiuiiilior of hours for each ve sr during I lie same period. O-tJf -,te> of pin -i-ol fiioem ns 
well ns of ago should he loquired before children are employ, d or- half-time, and 1 think a v ,-t-k is 
a reasonable time-limit within which the employe slinnl 1 1>' alio we 1 to work p -siding i tamiievtiun 
for a coi tiGeato. Tltw certificate should h- neee- mry o-ly in t’ie of children, a-. -I adulta 
should icrpiirc none. I do not think if i*> l.ec'-vury to call fo- fredi certiiit-at- - of physical fitm-M 
in tho c-iso nflinlf timer , who I tcome adults on at! lining the age of 1 1 In practice it will not 
work well if eeitifieatcs are enforced, since it is on, -a to the lmlf-tim, r to rerve in otlmr mills, in 
order to avoid obtaining a fresh certificate. J am n«-l in favour of th« ll igg. <!ion for t'-e creation 
of a class of “young pcinmn. ” 1 believe it will not t e pntc'ifible, nn-1 w ill only give ri-c to 

further confusion. The hours of v ork in a factory may l»« rrrii'gid. ns b*"t *ui!» individual 
omployers, between 5 in tho morning and 8 in tin- evening. No f ,ctory '-ho-thi b'gin work b -foro 
5 or run on after 8. I do not bcli— .c there is any ih e< s-ify to ret cur invp.a-'ors trotn tho United 
Kingdom; the men wo g, t lot- ally cru suffice ntly int* UigCnt for all practical puqvvn s. On 
principle I am against any limitation by law of the v orbing hours of adult males. 0,-nerally tho 
actual working hours at pre-ent are K!, but clout If, p-r rent, of tie- workmen are at all times 
fonnd outside the mills, thus reducing their actual wotking hours fiom Id to 11 J ., If twelve 
Louis per day bo enforced by law, the result would be n reduction in production, Alice tho men 
will never givo up tbeir habit of resting, or loitering about the compound, thtiH reducing n 12 
hours’ day to one of 10J, hours. At the same time I feel cmmti-aincd to -my that when workmen 
aro compelled to work for more than 12 hours, it does till upon linir linltli, and tbev toon 
deteriorate. It is not necessary to liuvc n special icgister of nil woil irs under the age of 1C. It 
is my opinion that no female should bo allowed to work nfterO v. it, Tin- employment vu women 
at night must bo prohibited. There is no need to raise the minimum nge at which children aro 
allowed to work in factories. The present minimum of fl years is quite adequate. {?till, if tho 
Commission consider it necessary, the ago might bo increased to 10. He fore children are allowed 
to work in factories certificates of ago ns well ns of physical fitness must bo required. It will, 
howoyor, not bo necessary to insist upon a fu-slt certificate before a half-timer is allowed to work 
full time. Tho certificate that lie has obtained nt tho time of liis fitvf examination should ho a 
sufficient guido for all future occasions. 1 am in favour of a law prescribing that children should 
only bo employed in regular sets — one set for the morning and another for the afternoon. It is 
not desirable to burden the^ factory owners with tho responsibility of providing elementary 
education for children working in their factories. To my mind this is inoro the duty of 
tho municipality and the Government than of the factory owners. Generally non-working 
young children nro not allowed into tho factory, unless it bo that they bring tho meals of 
the employes. Tho points relativo to sanitation, ventilation, etc., may best bo referred to 
a committee of oxperts in sanitary mattors. There is no need to prescribe) that nil doors 
of working rooms Bliould bo hung so ns to open readily from tho insido outwards in caso 
of firo, A sufficient number of doors is always open during work timo to offer easy oxils in cns6 
of any emergency. It is likowino needless to insist upon any further precautions for foncinrr 
machinery, i ns those already enforced liy tho Act aro quito ndcqilivto for tho purpose. It is anilo 
essential that arrangements should bo inado to secure uniformity in tho administration of tho 
iteotory Act throughout India, including Native States. It will certainly bo preferable if fall- 
time medical inspectors of factories aro appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing tho 
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duo observance of the Act. Finally, I lake tho liberty to suggest to the Commission the important Hr. V, C. ItaHm 
qnostion of tho housing of the mill-hands — a question on which the health mul well-being of tho 

employes so vitally depend. Tho need for this is very gicat and tbo question deserves tho mo-t 

serious attention of cveryono concerned. There is no’doubfc that the health of tho employes 
snfiors considerably ov.ing to thoir most unhealthy surroundings; and it has been proved 'by 
espcrionco that tho men keep better liealth when living in tho vicinity of their mill* than those 
vrho live in tho unhealthy parts of tho city. 


The Ourrimblmj Mills Oomy any, Limited. 

Average daily attendance of hands in tho Cnrrimbkoy ana the Mehomedbhoy Hills : — 


Men 

1,573 

Women 

... 757 

Children 

11 


2,341 


Years. 

Working days 
over 12§ hours. 

Avorngo 
number of 
hours the 
mill worked. 

Working 
day of 

Production 
per spindlo 
per hour of 
10s, ring. 

Production of 
rcoling yarn per 
spindle per hour 
of mule, 20s. 

Period covered 
by tbeso 
statistics. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

190G 

102 

111 

150 

105 

264 

279 

284, 

269 

215 

28G 

12'2 

1P58 

12-20 

11 24 

13-19 

13-19 

13-20 

13-19 

12-40 

12-54 

12 hours ... 

13 „ ... 

14 ,, ... 

m 

gj 

1905 

1907 

1905 



The EbrahimUioy Palaney Mills Company, Limited. 


Avorngo daily attendance of hands in tho 
Ebrahimblioy Pahaney Mills : — 


Mon. 

... 982 

Womon ... 

... 5GG 

Children 

... 45 


1,593 


Yeats. 

Working days 
over 12’ hours 

Averago 
number of 
hours tbo 
mill worked. 

1898 


117 

12-1 

1899 

... 

113 

11-59 

1900 


78 

11-22 

1901 

... 

100 

1P55 

1902 


113 

11-59 

1903 


187 

12-27 

1901- 


275 

13-27 

1905 

... 

214- 

13-2 

190G 


287 

12-55 


The Crescent Mills Company, Limited. 


Averago daily attendance of hands in tho 
Crescent Mills : — 

Men ... ... 1)533 

Women ... 230 

Children ... 7 

1,790 


Years. 

Working days 
over 12 \ Lours. 

Averago 
nnrnbcr of 
hours tbo 
mill worked.’ 

1901-02 ... 

117 

12-0 

1902-03 ... 

251 

13-0 

3903-04 ... 

2G2 

13-30 

1904-05 ... 

28*2 

33-35 

1905-0G ... 

234 - 

130 

1906-07 ... 

276 

12-45 


- 

- 
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Hr . V. C. Ibrahim! 
Oral iristtr::. 


Mr. Moore. 
Written evidence. 


Witnoss stated that tho maximum number of boars -worked in bis mills was 14 in 1905. 

A . -> M 4-V.r>4- rtroo f r\ cn.Tr J^A- hnil ra nf n 


Hot 

considered' that a 13 hours’ day -was fair to masters and men, that was to say, 12J hours of actual ' 
work Ho bad, however, no objection to legislation for a 12 hours’ day of actual machine running 
In bis opinion the present day o£ 13 hours was the limit, because the men themselves had agreed 
to that time, and for some months previous the hours’ question had been gradually adjusting 
it«olf He believod that the creation of a class of “young persons would cause great confusion, 
and disorganise labour. The hours they worked would determine tho working hours of the mill, 
for in his opinion about 50 per cent, of workers were young adults. If there were to bo any 
restriction at all, he would rather it applied to adults. Witness objected to the physical examina- 
tion certificate at 14, bnt would mako that at 9 years a very strict one. It was his experience that 
the men -worked steadily in the evening, and did not leave tho mill, and so the production increased. 
Ho did not find that the men were exhausted af tor their day’s work. Ho had tnod a 12 hours’ 
day in the hope of obtaining bettor production and greater application from tbo men. He was 
disappointed, however, and the men themselves wanted the samo wages that were paid for tho 
longer day. 'Tho majority of hands were on piece-work, bnt those on monthly wages also received 
extra pay for tho hours worked by electric light. In the courso of 10 years witness had seen an 
improvement in the skill of the work-people, but they were not more industrious. In tho housing . 
problem mill-owners wanted the assistance of Government, and the Bombay Improvement Trust. 
It was not right that the mill-owners should bear the whole of the burden. The industry had only 
been prosperous for two years. How India was losing the China market. . Japan was driving 
Indian yarn out of the China markets, and tho industry in Japan received imperial assistance. 
In India they conld not get sufficient labour for two shifts. Mill-owners ought not to bo asked to 
provide the capital for ehatvls for their workers. Tho export of Indian yarn to Japan was now nil, 
while formerly it was two hundred thousand bales. At present houses for the operatives were 
provided by private enterprise, and the old ehatvls returned from 8 to 10 per cent, without allow- 
ing for depreciation. New ehatvls would not return more than 21 to 3 per cent, owing to the value of 
tho ground and the dearness of labour and building materials. He suggested that the Improve- 
ment Trust should borrow the money at 4A per cent, and build tho ehatvls, and as the Trust did 
not expect to get moro than 21 per cent in return, tho mill-owners would meet the loss 
on the interest. Mill-owners could not become philanthropists at tho expense of their share- 
holders, and build ehatvls for a 3 per cent, return when they conld obtain 25 per cent. 
in other directions. Tho operatives, moreover, would not live in ehatvls close to the-mill. 
By a 12 • hours’ day witness meant 12 hours of actual work, and it was possible they 
would come to this in time without legislation. The mill-owners were not united on this 
poiut, and therefore they had to accept legislation, but he strongly objected in principle to adnlt 
labour being restricted. He still considered that the suggestions in the report of Sir Hamilton - 
Freer- Smith’s Committee were “ independent, sound and practicable.” Japan hnd dumped yarn in 
China at a loss to her merchants, but with the assistance of Government, in order to compete with 
India, and any legislation which would increase the cost of production in India would further 
lesson India's hold on tho China market. 


Witness No. 41, 


Mr. Moore, of the New Mofussil Company, Limited, Bombay. 

TIie,New Mofussil Company, Limited, have 17 ginning factories and 16 press factories. 
Boughly, about 50 to CO men, and 10 to 20 women only, are employed in press factories. In 
ginning factories of 40 gins about 50 men aud 50 to 60 women are employed. No children are 
employed. Tho approximate working seasons are as follows : — 

Qujrat . — January to April. 

Berar, Khandesh and the Central Provinces . — November to April. 

The Punjab and the United Provinces . — October to March. 

For the Inst month or 6 weeks tho work is intermittent, and depends on the size of the crop. 
The usual working hours r.re from 5 a. m. to 6 p. m. In Berar, Khandesh, the Central Provinces, 
tho United Provinces and the Punjab, men work for about 11 hours, and women for about 9 
hours. In Gujrat the hours are longer. There are no regular intervals. I approve tho proposal 
to bring gins and presses under the Act, irrespective of the length of their season, provided 
this is equally applicable to all factories, including factories in Native States, and that the Act 
is for the purpose principally of regulating the ventilation, sanitation and protection of machinery. 
There should bo no restriction imposed limiting tho hours of labour. Womon should be allowed 
to work at night, provided a woman does not work for more than 9 hours in 24 hours. Tho 
feeding of gius is not tiring work for a woman. It only requires a little care, and tho womon 
very often rolieve each other at odd hours of the day. 1 do not consider any change in tho 
presont Act is necessary. I would suggest, however, that more highly paid and experienced officers 
be appointed for the work of inspecting factories, as under the present system factory owners are 
very often put to unnecessary inconvenience and expense on account of orders given, especially 
when a change of inspectors is mndo. The necessity of fencing the line shaft doponds on tho 
stylo of the ginning factory. Womon should not be prohibited from working in front of the 
opener. Accidents should. bo nvoided by having the cotton opened by band before it passes 
_urongh the openor, which is generally done in our factories. There have been no serious aoeidonts 
m i.nj of. onr presses or gins for the Inst five years. I would like to bring to tho notice of tho 
ommi.ssicm that, pressing and ginning factories are only worked for a short time during tho year, 
an it is . imperative to get the cotton ginned and pressed immediately ; this being tho case, if 
ny restrictions wero put on tho hours of work, the trade would suffer, and as the work-people, 
(Ainr/* 70 I? r3 1 nc . 5 P ri Hy .CLgrictilturists, add to their earnings by working a little harder during this 
pernxl , it would bo n hardship on them, especially as it does not seem to have any ill offeot 
to I Further, any restriction of this kind would be a serious tax and inconvenience 

tne trade, as labour in tho districts is scarce and difficult to obtain. 
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- Mr. 8. Meyers, mill 

2 The mills I represent are the David Mills N 
Oj^'thoa, women and ohildern employed in the 


f y Band Kill Ho. 1 

' * Do. Ho. a 

‘ * ' Standard Mill 

A t The above mills have worked the following n 

# V years : — 
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David Mm, Ho. 1. 


Burner of 

d»js. 

Average 
hour. ' " 


B. 

367 

IS ■ 

an 

13 ■ 

an 

13 

81* 

13 

813 

13 
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13 

806 

18 

380 

11 

399 

IS 
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The, working hours of adults, should not be 
20 yeprs 1 do not find thq physique of 
of any illegal employment or of its, • 

I of opinion that it is desirable to create 
half-timers and adults, their hoars of 
stoppue in the middle of day. The 
huhimum age for’ children to 
■ have both age and phyeioal 
1 Before children (who hafe 
it' ia necessary to have them 
aheal&be made to work in double 
only-in^segular sets, morning and 
to provide efiacn jary education for 
young children 
Thk reSe cap ho enforce^, by 
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Mr. Meyers. 
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Orel evidence. 


to bo enforced, within proscribed limits, by moans of vontilating fans and means,, 

without any structural altorotions. All the mills I represent are ventilated by meat, a of exhaust 
fans extracting foul air and admitting fresh air through air ducts. I t is difficult c 'Prosenbo a 
standard of moisture for air in factories during tho monsoon months. *or tho dry o[ 

year a similar standard of moisture to Lancashire mills should bo prescribed. All \ator used for 
humidifying purposes should ho pure, and a standard of parity should ho fixed ^“standard for 
latrine accommodation should not bo raised hut soparnto urinal accommodation must ho insisted 
upon. All doors of -working rooms should bo made to hung in such a manner ns to open readily 
from the inside outwards, with tho exception of fire-proof doors for insurance purposes. Unifor- 
mity in tho administration of tho Factory Act should bo arranged throughout India. Full-timo 
certifying surgeons should ho appointed to assist tho presontinspectors m securing the dueobsorvanco 
of the Act. I cannot supply any statistics showing tho cffoct of working days of varying length 
(a) on tho production per spindle, (h) on waste and (c) on tho economical working of a factory. 
Certificates of physical fitness ns well as of ago should bo required prior to the employment of children 
as half-timers, and again before thoir employment ns fnll-timors. bo child should ho employed 
without first getting a certificate of ago and physical fitness, and no time limit should, be given, in 
ordor that no loophole may bo givon for illegal employment, of any child for a single day. In 
order to secure medical examination of half-timors Government should appoint a full-timo certify- 
ing surgeon who will bo paid by Government, and no fees should bo levied by the certifying surgeon 
from tho factory owners. Certifying surgeon should visit cncli and ovory mill in his district onco a 
week. Assuming thnt tho recommendation with regard to the ago and physical . fitness certificate 
for half-timers before working as adults is accepted in principle, it oonld not he applied in practice. 
Tho only safeguard against any half-timer boing passed ns nn adolt in nnothor factory, after 
having been refused a cortificato in tho factory in which ho first worked, wonld ho efficient el- 
nminntion on tho part of tho certifying surgeon ns to his physical fitness. It is desirnblo to create 
ft class of young persons, and their ages should bo limited from 11 to 17 years, and they should bo 
, restricted to 12§ hours’ actual work. This will result in automatically reducing tho hours of 
labour for all tho omployds of cotton spinning mills to 12-1 hours of work, as it will be impossible 
to work any cotton spinning mill without tho help of young persons, who arc employed ns doffer boys 
andpiecors in tho various preparing and spinning processes. There nro about 35 per cent, of young 
• persons botweon tho ago of 14 and 17 working iu tho various departments of tho nbovo mills at pro- 
sont. Tho legal workiug hours should ho restricted from G a.m. to 7 r.u. with ono stoppage of half 
hour in tho tniddlo of tho day from 1 to 1-30 r.M, It should not be left to tho discretion of each 
individual employer to fix tho commencement and tho termination of tho day’s work. I am of 
opinion that cotton spinning should rocoivo special treatment in respect of hours of labour for 
tho following reasons : — 


Tho mill-hands, although they work 13 hours at present, havo ovory latitndo forworkingns' 
they liko without any restrictions. From observations taken during tho last 20 years, 

I find that no omployd works moro than two hours at a stretch. They go ont in tho 
mill compound when they liko for smoking, drinking and natural purposes, and stop out 
from 15 to 30 minutes at a timo. Tho doffer boys in nil tho departments of tho mill, nlso 
tbo piecers in tho ring and mulo departments, as a rulo go ont niter every doffing, which 
means on an average every l.j hours. Besides they tnko their mcalB during the working 
hours inside tho mill, but novor during tho hnlf lionr stoppago. All the mill-hands stop 
away flora work whenovor they feel inclined to do so without asking leave. 

It is not at all advisable to obtain inspectors for fnctory work in India from England. Ido 
not consider there is any necessity for fnctory inspectors to rccoivo training in England. I may 
suggest thnt it is not expedient to introduce a rigid Fnctory Act in India similar to tho ono in 
operation in Lancashire, where tho work-peoplo aro of stendy and regular habits, as tho oporativos 
boro aro of very irregular habits, and abstain from work for lengthy periods, and visit their 
nativo villnges at odd timos during tho year to perform their various religious and 
other ceremonies. I am of opinion that tho hours of work for women should not bo "restricted. 
They attend work at any hour in tho morning, between 7 and 9 A.M., owing to thoir domestic duties^ 
and leave in tho evening from G to 6-30 v. m. Tho H hours’ midday stoppage now' in force is 
a great hardship on these poor people ns they bnrely work 8-’- hours a day, and aro thus prevented 
from earning better wages. No womau is prevented from going home at any timo during tho day 
for nursing her infant. In case any fnctory attempts to proront thorn they avoid work in such 
factory. Tho Inbour markot for mill handf) in Bombay is always short ; therefore sovoral mills try. 
to evado tho Faotory Act. It is a well-known fnet that in several mills in Bombay tho woraon 
(roelers) are called upon to work every Sunday, and also dnringtho 14 hours’ interval in thomiddlo 
ef the day, on account of tho insufficiency of this clnss of labour. Tho physique of tho womon 
working in cotton mills is exceptionally good, and far better than that of tho men. Therefore, I 
suggest that tho 1| hours’ stoppago should not ho onforcod. If this suggestion is carried out I 
feel confident that it will not in the loast affect tho physique of tho womon, ns even thon the 
actual working hours of a woman, working from 7 a.m., to G. P. M., will only bo 10-’- hours 
and not even the 11 hours allowed by tho Factory Act at present. " 


Witness stated that his Company had electric light in all thoir milk, and they began 
working fairly long hours m 1902. In his opinion there was greater efficiency in the shorter 
days, but. the longer hours wore moro profitable for tho owners, tho Working of tho mill being 
more economical and the cost of production not so great. Tho quantity of stores issned for 
12 and 13 hours would do for 14 hours. If hours wore to bo restricted, he preferred tho 
creation of a class of “young persons,” which would nfiect weaving as much ns BDin- 
ning It was unreasonable to restrict adult mill labour while ooolios and mechanics in outside 
employments could work much longer hours. He was sure that tho operatives would not auietlv 
oonsent to thoir liberty being thus interfered with. Witness agreed that a restriction of 
hours was necessary, bufc thought that this should be done gradually. The men wonld become 
accustomed to shorter hours, would concentrate their attention on thoir work, and produce as 
much as they did now in the longer hours. He spoke from 20 years’ experience, and believed 
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that if the lionrs wore reduced tlie men would of themselves pay more attention to their 
work; the masters conld not bo stricter with them. Tho men would see that their pay was less 
and would become more regular iu their attendance. He anticipated that with reduced hours 
the men would striko for the old rates of pay. Restricted hours would not injure the cotton 
industry, bnt rathor would improve trade. Production would he reduced, there would not ho a 
repetition of the crisis caused by the recent acoumnlation of stocks in the China market, and prices 
would go up. Japan had been bidding for the China market, but she would not be able to compete 
in tho coarse counts.^ In the finer counts, 20 s and over, Japan was competing successfully, and 
her mills were working 22 hours a day. Originally tho Bombay mills worked 14 hours; then 
came a reduction to 12, which, after three months' working, was increased to 13, hut the men 
refused to work. The^ operatives wantod tho pay of 14 hours for 12 houis’ work, and tho 
masters had to give in. In the long days tho men were only too glad to earn more wages by 
extra time on piece-work, and consequently tho adults might object to a direct restriction 
of their lionrs. His Company had to ruu their mills for 13 hours in order not to ho behind 
othor mills. Tho mill-ownors wore no); unnnimons, but he thought tho genoral opinion was that 
somo restriction by legislation would bo a benefit in the long run. A trade boom could he met 
by extra spindles ; ho considered that tho shift system would be absolutely impossible on account 
of tho scarcity of labour. Tho hours of tho working day Bhould ho fixed by law ; merely 
saying that no adnlt should work tnoro than 12 hours would' make it difficult for the factory 
inspector to enforce tho law. Working tho children in double sots, so much timo in tho 
morning and so much in tho afternoon, was opon to abnso, and should not bo allowed. Ho did not 
boliovo in schools on tho mill promises. His Company had throe mills, and tho cortifying 
surgeon visited two of thorn throe times a month, his fee being Rs. 10 a visit. Ho thought 
it would be much better if Government paid the cortifying surgeon. Formerly the dootor 
used to come to tho mill onco a month. Tho medical inspector did not inspect the children, 
bnt if bo chanced to seo one underage bo would notify the factory inspector. Under the 
present holiday system as laid down in tho Act it was possible to get out of the Sunday 
holiday. His idoa was that Sunday should bo a compulsory holiday, and in tho conrso of / the 
year the other necessary holidays would amount to about 12 or 13 days. Women were made 
to work on Sundays, and tho Act was also broken as regards their interval of 11 hours. He 
agreed that the working hours of women should bo made to coincide with those of tho mon, 
for by tbo present Act women were prevented from earning as much as they otherwise might. 
In Bombay women would not work alongside the men. It might bo advisable to classify the 
women with tbo “ young persons," bnt if tho latter class were not created, then he approved 
of tho same hours for women as for mon. Womeu would mako good weavers, but tho owners 
could not get sufficient for tho reoling department. Tho women themsolves would not take 
their legal interval, and on account of their lato arrival at tho mill, they did not work more 
than 11 hours, including tho 11 lionrs’ intorval. They had domestic duties to perform, and 
could not como earlier. They arrived between 7 and 8-30 A.M. and left between 5-30 and 
G-30 P.M., and they only took half an hour’s rest in tho middle of tho day. If he insisted on 
their taking 1^ honrs, they would strike. The women could go out as much as they liked, 
and no doubt in tho courso of tho day they had more than 11 hours oil. He felt cortnin that 
with shortor honrs the men would work harder — that applied to tho piece-workers only. H 
tho working hours wero reduced by legislation, tbo owner would not succeed in reducing tho 
daily wago. At present tbo men Tccoivod 2 hoars’ pay for tbo extra hour worked after sunset. A 
restriction of hours would not do serious injury to the industry, and would pay in the 
long ran. 


Witkess No. 43. 


Mr. JEZ.H. Shepherd, general manager of Messrs. Qreavcs Ootton and Company's mills, Bombay. 
1 manngo tho following mills : — 



Spindles. 

Mon. 

Women. 

Total. 

Now Empress Mill 

... 

... 

... 

- 

41,824 

986 

62G 

1,012 

Howard and Bullongh Mill 


•H 

•** 

... 

43,824 

048 

685 

1,633 , 

Connaught Mill 


Ml 

... 

... 

32,760 

815 

412 

1,257 

Apollo Mill ... 



... 

... 

45,232 

850 

662 

1,412 

Old Empress Mill ... 

<11 


... 


S4.G80 

590 

410 

1,000 

James Gre&Yes Mill 


•a* 

- 

Ml 

38,121 

612 

498 

1,100 

Imperial Mill ••• 

*** 

IM 

•- 

... 1 

88,010 

684 

450 

1,034 

Leopold Mill ... 

... 

- 

- 

Ml 

16,664 

430 

256 

686' 




Totals 

... 

2,90,124 

5,815 

3,929 

oi a, — 

9,734 


Tho nnmbor of days per year daring which the above mills work over 12|_ hours a day is 
24; wo had an average of 310 working days per year during tho last 10 years, and the engines 
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ran 3,769 lioura per year, mating an averago of 12 honra 9 minutes a day. Oar longest day was 
of 13 boars 22 minutes, and tho shortest day 11 hours 8 minutes. Idontth.uk adults would 
work a fixed 12 hours day tho year round, owing to tho fact that they hn.ro always been accustom- 
ed to work from daylight to dark. If tho law compels us to work for Bay 12 hours daily, wo 
shall have to nso tho olectrio light for six months out of 12 months, and this our work-pooplo 
will not do. Wo have often tried to work with electric light iu short days of 1 1 hours 8 minutes, 
hnt thoy will not haro it. Thoy striko work, and dictate their own terms to the masters, 
complaining that tho artificial light affects thoir sight. But they do not complain about working 
from daylight to dark, which gives 12 hours 9 minutes avorago daily work. If persona aro 



fully dovolopod boforo thoy aro allowed to pnsi u. _ 

advisable to croato a olass of young persons between half-timers and full-timers. At present onr 

hands aro full trying to kcop tho law working with half-timers only, and with a now class of 
young persons it would ho ovon worse. Half-timers aro a nuisance, and are only kept on account 
of shortness of hands ; if wo could manage to got into our mills a full complement of hands, 
thoro would bo no half-timers. Onr women do not work nt night; out of 3,900 women not ono 
of them works more than 8 or 9 hours a day, although thoy ore supposed to start nt 7 a.h. and 
leave off at 6 P.H., with tho customary rest at noon. At 8 A.M. 1 do not got 23 per coir, of tho 
womon nt work, and thoy nil lcavo off nt 5 r.M. They aro a class of work-people wo liavo no 
control over ; thoy como to work and leave off all throngh tho day, nt thoir own timo. Thoy aro 
paid by pioco-work, and if thoy worked tho hours allowed thorn by law could earn up to 14 rupcos 
a month, bnt vory fmv of them do. Thoy como out with anything from two to eight rupees 
owing to tho short timo worked, and to thoir having so many days absent ont of a possible 
26 days a month. It ought to ho compulsory to employ half-timers in two sots — ono for the 
morning and tho other for tho afternoon — so as to provent illegal practices. Factory ownora 
should not bo compollod to provido olomoutary education for cliildron nt thoir own expense. At 
onr mills for a nnmbor of years wo did provido two schools for children and tried to mako them 
nttond, but found it was impossible, On seeing it proved a failure wo had to give it up. Wo 
also provided houses for tho work-peoplo to livo in, nnd nfter three years' trial gavo if np. The 
people would not livo in tlio houses bocauso wo could seo what wob wrong when they nbsontod 
thomsolves from work; they wont ovcntually to livo farther away so that they could stay at homo 
without our boing any tho wiser. Wo try to provont non-working children from accompanying 
workers into our mills : in fact tho tnnccadami kcop thorn ontsido for fear of tho factory inspectors. 
Won-workors generally como along with mothers or hrothors bringing food, so if wo insist on 
keeping thorn out, it keops tho food out also in some cnscs. I don't sco why any attompt should 
bo made to proscribe n standard of moisture for air in factories, because no installation of 
humidiGors can yot como up to onr monsoon, tho nntural humidifier. The present latrine 
accommodation is qaito endiciont; it is not advisablo to havo ono seat to evory 25 workers. It 
ought to ba made compulsory to hang all doors of rooms containing workers so that tho door 
could bo oponod from tho insido in caso of firo and swing outwards. Further precautions for 
fencing machinery in factories aro not neccssnry. 

Witness Btatod that ho had been in Bombay for 10 years, nnd previous to that ho had had 
experience of tho industry in Oldham. It was his opinion that nn English oporativo would do 
three times ns much work as an Indian operative. During his experieneo in Bombay ho had not 
noticed any iraprovoraont in the skill of tho mill-hands, nor did they apply themselves more to 
thoir work. Thoy idled ns much ns over, nnd a restricted 12 hours' day would not make them 
chnngo thoir dilatory hnbits. Personally ho would liko a 12-hour day. Ho had offered to stop 
tho mill for one hour for breakfast, in addition to tho half-hour rest nt midday, on condition that 
tho operatives took thoir meal in that hour and stayed during tho remainder of tho working timo 
in tho mill. Tho men would not agree to tho proposal, ns thoy said thoir dinners could not ho 
brought all at ono timo. In 1905 he worked his mill from 5 J..M. to 7-30 r.u., and in his opinion 
tho work dono by electric light was better than flint dono by daylight. It was too dnrk for tho 
mon to loiter ontsido, and they applied themselves hotter to thoir work. Since tlion thoy bad 
objeotod to work lato by electric light. In tho course of tho year tho operatives gonorally took a 
lengthy holiday, and resumed work again in the same mill. In his opinion tho English worker 
of 10 hours and tho Indian workor of 13 hours wore both tired out at tlio ond of tho day. Oat of a 
12-hour day witness thought that an Indian worker spent throo honrs outside tho mill. Ho did 
not now use pass-out chocks. The mon wore quite independent concerning tho working hours. 
Recently thoy strnok without warning, and when thoy could bo got to listen to reason, they said 
thoy wanted more pay. Thoy rccoived nn advanco of ono rupoo each per month, and after two days' 
. work thoy demanded another rupeo. This, however, was refused. Ont of 500 ring boyn there 
Would be 150 absent ovory day, consequently tlint nnmbor had to work double sides. A boy who 
looked nfter two sides would receive up to Rs. 16-8-0 n month, and for ono side about 
IV}. 10. The jobbers had to find tho Inbour, and it was to thoir interest to got a boy pnssed ns over 
14. Both doctors and inspectors were often puzzlod concerning tho ago of tho ohildron, and 
anything in tho nature of a prosecution cams round to tho jobber. Tho jobbors wore paid by 
pioco-work, nnd had to keop tho machines going. Tho men’s wagos wore not paid through tho 
jobber, and ho thought that it wns only in rnro cases that tho jobbor received a 
percentage of tho wages. In his opinion mill operatives did not indulge in drink to any groat 
extent. Ont of 1,000 hands thoy would hardly find 40 who had put in a fall month’s work, 
Qonernllyppoaking it would bo advantageous if womon wore allowed to work 12 hours, though 
ho donhto.d whether they would work in tho spinning room. Womon now earned from Rs. 9. to 
Rs. 10 per month, but they could" earn Rs. 14 if thoy cared to work tho hours allowed thorn. 
\Ikgnon vjero vory bad in, absenting themselves. Witness did not approve of tho long hours of 
1905, and if defiuito honra wore fixed, they should apply all over tho country. The ndvantago 
9f daylight to, dusk wan. that there was, very little working by electric light, and ho' thought 
that the .operatives, woum pjp^ar this system. ' The 12 hours’ ctay meant ttyp, general introduction 
of olectrio light, and tho 12 hoofs would bo worked even in tho "cold weather. His’ firm’ had tried 
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providing chawls, and had lost money ovor the experiment, ‘The operatives refund +n 
Sd1hem. CanS0 ^ 7 abB ° nt0d thomBolvca tte mill, the jobber knew exaotly wbore to 
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Ifr. Ward, of Messrs. Salli Brothers, Bombay. 

Messrs. Ralli Brotbora’ pressing factories and ginning mills are : 

In Bar ar •’ 

Sbogaum, pretaing and ginning faetoriei. 

Khnmgaum, „ „ lt „ 

Akola, . i> n .. 

Amraoti, ^ „ „ 

ChicUi, ginning factory only. 

In the Central Provinces : 1( 

Nagpore, pressing and ginning factorlen. 

In Madras : 

Tnticorin, press factory only. 

Sntnr, ginning factory only. > 

Virdnpatti, „ „ „ 

Titnmangaiatn, „ „ „ 

Approximately GO men and 10 women aro employed in pressing factories, and 82 women and 

87 men in ginning mills. Thcso numbers vary somewhat according to the size of the factories 
and mills. Mills and presses in Bornr and the Central Provinces usually Btart work about tbo 
1st November, and finish in April, May or June, according to the length of the cotton season. 
In Madras they usnally work from February to August or September. The usual hours during 
which a ginning mill works aro from 6 A. It. to 6 P.M., oxoopt in the case of night work, when they 
work for 24 hours with the usual stoppages of half an hour at midday and half an hour at 
midnight, and for .24 hours once a week. In a press factory, tho hours aro usually from 6 a.m. to 
6 r.M., but occasionally a few hours, more aro worked according to requiromonts. Tho nvorago 
numbor of hours a porson is employed in a ginning mill is 12, during which time they have half 
an hour’s stoppage at midday. There aro, however, 25 per cent, more women employed than are 
actually required to work tho factory, their daty boing to relievo the other women ns requirod, 
SO that probably each woman will havo intervals of rest amounting in tho aggregate to at least 
2 1 hours. There arc, however, no stated intervals at which tho women aro relieved. When a 
woman requires relief for food, rest or other purposes, she informs tho muceadumi, who provides 
a rolicf. The usual nverago number of hours a porson is omployod in a press factory is 12, but 
this varies apnsidcrably according to tho requirements of the season. Tho press may bo required 
to work 5 ortl hours a day, or it may bo necessary to work 18 hours, although tho latter time is 
extremely rare, and nsnally.it docs not occur more than four or five times in a seimon. Tho press 
Jiamals and others employed in tho press honso havo no fixed intervals allowed for rest, nor is tho 
press stoppod for half an lionr at midday. Thoro are, however, a Bufficiont number of extra hands 
employed to ensnro reliefs being given at any time that may bo required for food or rost, Tho 
duty of seeing that reliefs are givon ns required devolves on tho press overseer, nnd I havo never 
heard a complaint from any of tho Jiamals regarding insufficient timo boing nllowcd.for food and 
rest. I certainly npprovo of tho proposal to bring undor tho Factory Act all ginning mills nnd 
pressing factories, irrespective of tho numbor of months thoy work in a yenr, or the number of 
hands employed, for tho following reasons: — 

First, unfair competition. The owner of a ginning mill or press factory which comes under 
tho Factory Act has to employ a certificated cuginoer at a salary of anything betweon Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 250 per month. lie also, in tho event of his wishing to work his factory for longor than 
12 hours a day, must in addition employ a night engineer at a salary of anything between Rs. 70 
nnd Rs. 100 per month. Again, ho muht only work his employds for stated hours, as allowed by 
tho Act; he must not employ’ children ; ho must havo very nmplo lntrine accommodation, his 
factory must be periodically painted nnd whitewashed according to tho Act, and he must fit up 
xnoro or less elaborate guards to pulleys, and fencing for shafting, according to tho ideas of tho 
local factory inspector. On tho othor lmnd, a factory owner whose fnctory does not come undor 
tho Act ncod only employ ft fittov to look after his boiler and prime-mover at a monthly salary of 
anything botween Rs. 80 nnd Rs. 50 Ho can work day nnd night without engaging a night 
’engineer, or oven a night fitter; ho can work bis employds as many hours as he thinks fit, or as 
many hours ns they will work, and ho has no expenses with regard to cleanliness, or safeguarding 
tho lives and limbs of bis employds; consequently, for the capital expended, the small factory 
owner whoso fnctory docs not como under tho Act has larger profits than the largo factory owner 
whose factory does. 

Second, danger to employds. Tho dangor to tho lives nnd limbs of employds from defective 
boilers and prime-movers or unfenced and unguardod machinery is jnst as great, individually, in n 
small factory working only for a fow weeks in the year, and which does not at present come under 
tho Factory Act, ns in a large one which does. 

I do not approve of tho suggestion that the employment of women on night work should be 
prohibited, provided they aro employed undor proper supervision ; that is to say, care should be 
taken that no women are employed in a ginning mill or pressing factory for night work who have 
boon employed in othor ginning mills or pressing factories during the day. This might bo more 
or less effectively brought about by the employment of a gin muccadum to provide the women, 
giving him distinctly to nndorstnnd that ho is liable to a sovero penalty if be provides women for 
night work who havo been employed elsewbero during the day. For the short time that women 
can bo employed on night work during a cotton season, seldom if over exceeding three months. 
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I oonsidor that it would not injnro them oithor montally or physically providing of course thoy 
are in good health to bogin with. Farther, as night work is optional with the women thomsolvos 
I oonBidor it would bo a distinct hardship to prohibit them from being so employed, as owing to 
the difficulty of finding omploymont during tbo slack season they nro glad of t no opportunity of 
earning a fow rnpoos during tlio cotton season. Tlicroforo, to employ mon on night work instead 
of womon would lesson tho total number of women employed in ginning mills, and consequently 
their earnings would bo less, and possibly thoir poverty still greater than it is at present. I do 
not know of any modifications necossnry in tho presont Factory Act, should it bo mado applicablo 
to nil ginning mills and presses. I suggest, however, that tho Act should bo revised and conchod 
in clear and unmistakable langungo, so that ho who runs may read, and that it should not bo loft 
to the option of tho local factory inspectors to interpret tho Act according to their lights ; and 
further, it is essontial that it should not bo possiblo for tho provisions of tho Act to bo evaded. 

I ngreo with the view that tho lino shafting should bo adequately foncod. Thoro aro no objections 
whatever to tho shafting being ensod in betweon tbo drums or pulleys, nnd it certainly reduces 
tho liability to accident. I may add that the wholo of our ginniug mills in Berar and tho Central 
Provinces have their lino shafting so eased in, and it is fonnd from notnal exporionco^ that thero 
are no objections to it, and that it cortainly decreases considerably tho liability to accident, I sec 
no reason wliy womon any more than men should bo prohibited from working in.front of an 
oponer, and in caso of fire thoy would stand an equal chanco with tho men of escaping, With 
regard to tho prevention of accidonts from stones being hurled from llio oponorB, as these stones 
aro almost invariably thrown out at a tangont to tho path of tho opener teeth, a currcd guard" in 

front, as shown in tho sketch*, would certainly 
0 Not roproduecd. rodneo tho number of nceidonts if it did not entiroly 

provont them. Tho objection to it is that it causes tho cotton to bo thrown down nearer tho 
month of the opener than it would otherwise ho, but nR a certain number of men or womon have, 
under presont conditions, to bo employed clearing tho cotton nway from tho mouth of tho opener, 
and ns the samo number could just as effectually clear it nway with tho guard fixed in position, 
this objection need not, I think, bo considered insuperable. Of course tho cotton could bo care- 
fully picked over nnd freed from stones boforo being put through tho opener, hut this seems to mo 
to ho a laborious and probably ineffective method. With regard to tbo prevention of fires, 
providing tbo opener is proporly lnggcd insido with wood, and tbo tooth nro mado of wood so that 
thoro is no chanco of stones coming in contact with iron or stool, nnd causing a spark, tucro is very 
little chanco of a fire taking place. Of course there is always tho dnngcr of matches being left 
amongst tho cotton, but so far as I can sec it is impossible to oliminnto that. 

Witness stated that thoir factories in Borar nnd tho Central Provinces came nndcr tho Act.. 
Thoy obtninod enough mon for two shifts, and this system was in force in all thoir factories, 
Thoy nlso omployed 25 per cent, extra women, oxcept in presses, to act ns substitutes. Uo did 
not object to a 12 hours’ restriction on tho working day. They did not employ childron. Tho 
womon took 2| hours off, in tho aggregate, and tho men about 1$ hours. Tho men in tho presses 
contracted to work at tho rato of so many rupees ;>er hundred hales, nnd so they workod hard. 
In tho ginning factorios they paid 3 annas a day nnd 3| annas a night to tho women j^d tho tncn r 
according to tho work thoy did, oarned from 6 to 8 nnd 12 annas a day and a night, l-cspeotivoly. 
Womon should certainly bo allowed to work at night in these factorios. Bo doubted whetlior 
they conld obtain sufficient adnlt males for tho work, and if womon wero provented from working 
it would bo n hardship. For two and a half months in tho season night work was absolutely 
necessary, and if tho owners wero not permitted to do this work ( then tho season would bo 
lengthened. They woro occasionally caught by rain, but never by the proper monsoon. Thoy 
had never hnd any had accidents in front of the opener, which in their factories contained no iron 
work. With proper ventilation in a largo factory ho thought that there was very littlo danger to 
thoso working in tho front, of tho opener. Mon conld easily do tho opener work. All their 
shafting was protected. He was of opinion that tho wording in tho now Act should bo clear, 
and preciso, so that individual inspectors could not interpret sections differently. Tho labour 
supply was plentiful at their factories. Somo of tho hands recoived their wages weekly, nnd somo 
daily. Tho rates of pay in Madras corresponded fairly olosoly to thoso in Berar, but perhaps 
wore hardly so high. Tho coolies in thoso districts did not earn 12 annas a day, nnd that wage 
was not paid merely in order to attract labour. Tho gin fitters were brought from Broach. Tho 
wages paid woro not higher than thoso paid in neighbouring mills, nnd did not draw nway mill 
labour. The hands received a weekly holiday. Tho charge for ginning was about Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-8-0 when there was no combination, and Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8-0 when they had a combination, for 
280 lbs. ginning weight. Rathor than provide moro ginning power he preferred tho shift system, 
but now gins were being erected all over tho countvy. Children woro not allowed in thoir gins. 
Any woman desiring a rest was rolioved by the mulcadam, out of tho 25 per cent, extra women 
employed. If the working hours wcro > restricted to 12, ho saw that tho simultaneous shift ' 
system, in presses which work for about 16 hours, would not bo allowed, and tho trade would havo 
to adapt itself to the now conditions. It would mean oxtra hands for tho additional fow hours, 
and so much more expense. After a man hnd worked his day shift, ho should bo prohibited from 
working in another gin at night. It would be difficult to prevent this, but tlio Act should bo 
strongly worded in order that there should bo no evasions. Tho ginning work went on night 
and day by double shifts, and tho pressing wns carried on steadily during tho day for 12 hours 
with an occasional 2, 3 or 4 hours in addition, Ho did not think that thoso hours injuriously 
affected the health of the hands. Witness approved of tho general application of a 12 hours’ day 
to gins, bnt would liko presses excepted on account of tho additional fow hours which often had 
to be worked. The bands suffered in health when thoy worked for 18 hours. It would not 
affect tho trade if womon wore allowed to work 12 hoars in day and night shifts. Personally 
ho considered that tho male adult was capable of doing more than 12 hours’ work in. both gins 
and presses. Males conld stand 16 hours, considering the way in which they worked, together 
with thoir holidays, and the intervals for rest. The Act should apply to all factories, aud tho 
inspection should he more strict and impartial than it was at presont. 
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Sir Sassoon David, Bombay. 
The factories I represent are : — 


The No. 1 ana No. 2 David Mills. 
The Standard Mills. 

No. 1 and 2 David Mills ... 

Standard Mills ... 


\ The total number ot bands 
j follows : — 

Mon Women. Children, 
l.GBS 1,026 £0 

1.707 231 


omplojcd is os 


3,375 

Daring: tbo last ton years oaoh of the above factories 
each year, for tbo following number of days : 


1,257 80 

bas worked over 121, boars a day, in 



David Mill No. 1. 

David Mill No. 2. 

Btandard Mill. 

: 

Number 
ol days. 

Averago 
hoars daily. 

| Number 
of days. 

1 

Averngo 
hours daily. 

Number 
of days. 

Avcrago 
hours daily. 

1907 

267 

13*0 

2G7 

13-0 

267 

13'0 

190G 

311 

13-0 

311 

13-0 

811 

13-0 

1905 

Sll 

i 13-20 

811 

13-45 

an 

13-20 

1904 

312 

13-30 

312 

12-17 

312 

133 0 

1903 

312 

13-12 

312 

11-55 

312 

13-12 

1902 

309 

13 46 

309 

12-2G 

309 

13-45 

1901 

S0G 

13-18 

306 

11-43 

BOG 

13-18 

1900 

280 

11-46 

280 

31-38 

260 

11-46 

1899 

299 

10*11 

18o 

1240 

239 

13-11 

1893 

309 

13*29 

i 

f *» 

i 

1 

309 

13-29 


The working hours of adult males should not bo limited. To my knowlodgo tbo pbysiquo 
of tbo workers bas not boon affected by existing conditions. If working boars are to bo limited, 
then 13 hours a day, with an interval of half an hoar in tbo middle of tbo day, should bo tbo 
limit. The best method of enforcing tbo restriction would bo by legislation, applicable to all 
Indian mills, the working hours being fixed from 6 A.st. to 7 P.st., standard time. I am not 
awaro of tbo employment ns adnlts of persons between the ages of 12 and 14 in our mills, hut 
speaking generally I have no objection to the creation of a special class of workors intermediate 
between the half-timer and the adult, vis., " yonng persons.” I do not think it dcsirablo to have 
a special register of all workers under 16. The employment of women at night should be 
prohibited. The present minimum ago of half-timers should not be raised. It is necessary to 
have. certificates of age and physical fitness before children are allowed to work in factories. 
Certificates of age and physical fitness for working full-time should not bo required boforo children, 
who were half-timers, are allowed to work full time. A nine years old child when admitted as a 
half-timer should be provided with a copy of tbo certificate of age and fitness, and no other 
certificate should be necessary when be begins as a full-timer, os no mills would admit unfit 
persons to work as adnlts, or as “ young persons,” whether they possessed now certificates of 
age or fitness or not. Children should not bo made to work in double sets, but only in regular 
morning or evening Bets. Factory owners should not be obliged to provido elementary education 
at their own expense. It would bo advisable, if practicable, to make a rule prohibiting non- 
working childron from accompanying workers to dangerous parts of factories. It would bo 
desirable, by testing Samples of air taken from factories, in India, to attempt to prescribe 
an analytical standard of parity for air in factories, with a view to secure . proper ventilation, 
bat it would bo vory difficult to apply a general rule for all Indian mills owing to the existing 
structural conditions aDd other difficulties, I have no objection to the use of any fnrtlior 
moans for tbo improvement of ventilation and sanitation snitablo to the Indian climate. It would 
bo difficult to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in Indian factories, with rcicrcncc io ‘ 
manufacturing processes and to the health of workors ; existing conditions vary in each mill, 
and also owing to tbo variety of climatic .conditions in tbo several provinces. It is 
essential to fix a standard of purity for tbo water used for humidifying purposes. I do not 
think it necessary to increase the existing latrine accommodation, though it would perhaps bo 
desirable to have separate urinals. All doors of working rooms should bo mado to open from 
insido outwards excepting fire-proof doors for insurance reasons. Arrangements should bo made 
to secure uniformity in tbo administration of tbo Factory Act tbronghont India. Fnll-timo medical 
inspectors of factories, who should bo barred from private practice, should be appointed to assist 
tbo present inspectors in securing tbo due observance of tbo Act. _ No timo limit should bo 
allowed to half-timers within which tboy would bo allowed to work without a medical certificate, 
and they should not be allowed to join even for a single day without a certificate. I am in 
favour of the suggestion to create a class of *' young persons,” especially if it is doomed necessary 
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to restrict the Lours of working-. I am not at all in favour of legislation for restricting the hours 
of mala adults, but if it is thought necessary to restrict tho hours, then tho introduction of 
“young persons” without now certificates would obviate tho necessity of legislation, and automati- 
cally restriot tho mills’ working hours to tho hours fixed for “ young persons,” as this class of 
operatives forms a largo proportion of tho hands omployod. Tho ago of “young persona ” should 
bo botween 14 and 17, and they should bo allowed to put in only 12| hours of actual work a day. 
Out of our omployds 35 per cent: are “young persons ” botwcon tho ago of, 14 and 17. Definite 
timo limits should bo proscribed within whioh only tho employment of operatives would bo legal 
assuming, of course, that it is eventually decided to restrict tho hours of adult labour. But. this 
latter result regarding the restriction of adult labour can bo obtained by fixing a timo limit for 
“ young persons,” as nlrondy explained. Tho special circumstances of tho mill industry in India 
are such as to demand full consideration of local circumstances, customs, climatic conditions and 
tho latitude for rest, <tc„ enjoyed by tho opornlivos'dnring working hours. Tho 13 hours working 
day is 13 hours in name only, as tho intervals takon up without permission by tho operatives in 
smoking, idling, &c., roduco tho actual working hours to a great oxtont. Tho operatives cannot 
work, like tho Lancashire operatives, for so many fixed hours at a regular stretch, or for any fixed 
period of timo, as they always go to thoir native places as soon as thoy are nblo to do so, and 
they return whonover thoy liko and join any mill thoy can. Even when tho onginos work for 
13 hours a day tho operatives scarcely pnt in more than S£ or 9 hours of work. This being tho 
caso it will bo readily seen that if tho working hoars nro restricted by legislation, mill-ownora 
will havo to mako np for lost ground by demanding stcadiornud more rognlar work, and moro 
constant and sustained attention on tho part of tho operatives ; and ns these nro not at all Iikolv 
to agree to tho now conditions, or to ho ablo to put up with them, tho result would lead to strikes 
amongst tho mill-hands. As it is, wo havo to cope with an insufficiency of 'labour, and havo to 
ongogo substitutes, and any unwonted strictness or supervision would load to a groat deal of 
tronblo and mischiof. Moreover, oven if they agreo under strict supervision to work steadily for a 
numbor of hours a day without frequent intervals, they will soon dotoriorato in health, or. break 
down, owing to tho olimatic conditions and old habits of work. It is for these reasons ns well as 
a matter of principle that I ontirolv disapprove of legislative interforonco with adult labour. I do 
not approve of tho suggestion that factory inspectors should bo obtained from tho United Kingdom 
whore tho conditions aro different from thoso prevailing in India. Nor do I think it necessary to 
havo inspectors trained in England. I do consider it ossontial that nny law which it may eventu- 
ally bo deoided to introdneo should contain provisions introducing n certain nmount of elasticity 
in its actual operation. A matter that requires careful consideration at tho hands of tho Oorn- 
mission is tho question of tho women workers. Tlieso nro at present supposed to attend for 12- 1 - 
hoursa day, and nro allowed 1£ hours in tho middle of tho day, so that thoy nro supposed to work 
11 hours a day. But owing to domestic and other reasons women workers invariably infringe tho 
121 hours’ rule, and attend or lonvo off work wlionovor thoy liko, without interforonco on tho part 
of the managers. Thoy cannot put in a 121 hours’ day, and thoroforc in order to mnko up for tho 
time lost owing to thoir absonco, thoy work during the 1* bourn allowed them for a midday recess 
and at tho most work for eight or nine hours a day. Tho presont svstom therefore works 
unsatisfactorily both for the mills nnd the women operatives. I would therefore suggest that tho 
presont 11 hours’ interval should ho done away with, and only half an hour allowed instead and n 
rule should bo made fixing the' attendance of women operatives, say from G-30 A h. to 6 r it or 
for tho same number of hours as mnlo adults. I may also ndd in 'passing that tllo question of 
making each Sunday a compulsory mill holiday shonid ho earnestly takon up. 


Witness Btnted that if there had to bo some restriction of hours ho approved of tho formation 
of tho “young persons” class, hut for adult labour no restriction was required, Porsonallv ho 
did not think that tho operatives would suffer in honltli if tho long hours of 1905 wero continued 
for some timo. Long hours moan that tho men earned more money, nnd took moro holidavs Tho 
men had never struck on account of long hours. Ho considered that tho “young persons” nln« 
would automatically fix tho hours of labour, for mills could not continue working without tlmte 
aid. If trade become brisker, thoy could increaso tho number of spindles, nnd work with mere 
hands over the 12 honrs. Under tho presont conditions it would not pay to run tho weaving 
department by itself, with the rest of the mill stopped. It was spinnVg and Vo t w S 
that was responsible for the long hours. Tho weavers earned good wn-res wore a i ° 

altogether and would not work long hours. Tho weavoAlso had to pargreatorXutiette 
Lis work ho worked harder than the spinner and ho would not consent to work for longer hours 
Since 1902 most of the nulls had gonom for elcctno light, and sinco 1905 the working dav fid 
been 13 hours. Previously some mills had worked 14 hours. In 1905 thoy arram?ed°tn V % 
12 hours, and then tho Mill-ownors’ Association ngreed upon 13 honrs. Tho 1° Imii™ 1 n ° rK 
tried for a fow months, but ■ tho men would not havo it. Tho 13 hours’ dav was 
forced upon tho owners by tho men. Should tho working day bo restricted to 1*2 hnl l " ? 

oxpecttioublo from the men.- Ownors would havo to bo stricter, and it would" hn „ 1 10 ' T ?. n ^ 
before matters became adjured. Tho creation of a “ young persons ” class was tho tl™ 

evils and would enable the owner to say to the men in the event of their oTm plate 
us tho men and we will work longor hours.” Thoro would cortainly ho keen ro LnfV°’ B ln » 
mill-owners for adult labour, and some mills would secure sufficient adults fn orF ’'° B ‘ nn }P n S 
long hours. Ho considered that tho young porsons could work 13 hours including f 1 | nU °l 
interval. Ho agreed that a uniform working day, would bo beneficial to the tI,e 'half-hour 
have the same hours all over India. He believed in the 12Miours° dw *"“*"“*«■“* h ° would 
not give up the odd half hour. In his opinion ™ d would 

would not work harder. A longer interval in tho middle of the day waFFof no use ^Thn ’ 
half hour was not necessary for the majority of the hands, but tho stnn P ros ? nfc 

and boilermen. Tho operatives wero quite independent, aud'if they fid ^ th ° ? D f! n0 

thoy had an' understanding among themselvos. .Thoy had nov/hud ol e c t ri if i i j-° F g P 11 1 satl on - 
and for the electric light working tho men had received extra wages If the hr, for SIX -years, 
reduced it would bring the, condition of the workers baek to what it wa nt tho £7“° 
to the introduction of the electric light. In tho meantime tho coat of firing hafi increLXanl 
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tho workers had acquired more expensive and extravagant habit*. He thought that Sunday KrSime&DnU. 
ekonld bo a compulsory holiday, and lie calculated that tlioro would hnvo to be ten extra hohdavfi 
in addition. He considered this would benoGt the men more than n rednetion o( hours Before 
the present let tho Bombay mills worked every day of tho month and year It was noFsible 
nndor tho present holiday system, to hnvo 12 dnys of work between liolidavs, hut it was not done 
m practice. Tho mills did not work purposely on Sundays, 1m t only when a liolidnv had inter- 
vened. Ho thought that when once tho men realised that Snnday was a holiday, they would 
nppreoiato tho day’s rest. There was keen competition between India and Japan for tho Chinn 
market, and in liis opiuiotv Japan was already ahead in all counts. If the cost of production wan 
increased in India by shortening the working day. then tho homo indnstrv mn-t necessarily ho 
seriously handicapped. _ Tho Jnpaneso mills worked 22 bonra in two shifts; in India labour wn.s 
not available for two shifts. The mill worker was bettor off than other labourers, but ho did not 
know how much thoy saved. They must save something, otborwiso they could not go to their 
country so frequently. Thoy retired when between 40 and 45 years of ago. They had then saved 
enough monoy to enable thorn to leave tho industry, and it’was not because they wero unfit for 
further work. Tho building of chawls should bo nndorfcakoti by Government or the Improvement 
Trust. 1 hero wero not many mills that could afford to linild e/niir/s, for tho present profits wero 
largoly invested in mill extensions. He coaid not get his own men to live in their mill chairls. 

This, however, was not because they had an idea that they were under stricter supervision, but 
on account of tho fact that, out of four persons in one room, only ono might work in his mill, and 
the other three persons elsewhere. Women should bo allowed to work similar hours to tho men, 
and their one and a half hoifr midday hour could readily bo abandoned. Their household duties 
made them irregular in their attendance, and thoro was also tho caste question to he considered. 

He had no oxpeiaonco of gins, hut thought tlioymnst bo put on a different basis owing to tho 
different conditions affecting them. Witness could not get operatives from otlior parts of the 
country for mill lalionr. 


Witness Ho. 46. 

Ifr. Notcrosji JMulji Scrcicalla, Bombay. Mr. Fcrcmffta, 

I represent, ns manager, tbc Coorla Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, which employfl lr " ri((£n etfjencc. 
on an nverage 915 men, 330 vvomon and 225 children. The factory has worked over 121 hours 
a day for 112 dnys a year dnring tho last ton yeais, and the average daily number of working 
hours during that period comes to 12^ hours. The working lionrs of mnlo adults should not bo 
limited, though it is very dosir.able to liavo a uniform working day of 13 hours. Tho phvsiquo of 
workers 1ms not boon affected, to my knowledge, by long hours. The hours slionld not ho limited 
to 12 working hours. The engino should bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 P.M, 

There is no necessity to create n now class of workers intermediate between half-timers and adnlts, 
for that will in my opinion oncourago illogal employment ns adults of eluldren between tho nges 
of 12 nnd 14. It would bo a burden on tho mill authorities to keep a special i ogister of all workers 
nhder the ago of 1G. Tho present restrictions are quite snfficiont, or, it desired, the factories could 
bo inspected more frequently than at present. Tho employment of women at night should be pro- 
hibited. The minimntn "age at which children nio nllowed to work in factories should not be raised 
beyond nine. A certificate of both age and physical fitness slionld be required before children aro nllow- 
ed to work in faotoiies. Certificates of ago and physical fitness slionld be required before allowing child- 
ren, hitherto employed as half-timers, to work as fnll-timers or adults. It should bo prescribed by law 
that children should not bo omployed except in regular sots, wlietlior morning and aftornoon sots or in 
double sets. Elementary education to children was given by factory owners at their own oxpenso, but 
tbesobemo did not work as tho children liked bettor to play during the recess than to attend school. 

It is not advisable in my opinion to forco factory ownors to provide elementary education to 
children. Samples of air taken from tho factories in India should bo tested, nnd an analj tical 
Btandard of purity for air prescribed to secure proper vontilation. A standard of moisture for tho 
air in factories, with reforonco both to manufacturing processes and to the health of the workers, 
should similarly bo providod. A standard of purity for tho water used for humidifying purposes 
should bo fixed. Tho latrine accommodation requited at, present is in my opinion quito snfficiont, 
t. e., ono seat for every 50 workers. Tho provision of separate urinals should bo insisted upon. 

Mostly all doors in the factory aro sliding ones, and the few that nro hnng open outwards in caso 
of fire. Tlicso have been approved by the Fire Insurance Association, and I do not think it nd- 
visablo to disagree with it. Instructions aro given by inspectors, whonover they find it necessary, 
for fencing contain parts of machinery, and they have soon that the instructions given are carried 
out. No furthor precaution is in my opinion uccessary. Uniformity in tho administration of tho 
• Factory Act throughout India should bo socured. If tho Commission think it ndvisablo thoy 
may appoint full-time medical inspectors of factories to assist tho present inspectors in securing 
tho duo observance of tho Act. For my part I hnvo no objection. A statement showing tho 
production per spindle per hour for working days of varying length is given : 


Working day of 

Production per j 
spindle per hour 
of 203. 

Actual count spun. 

Percentage of waste. 

11 hours 7 minutes ... **■ 

13 hour* 14 minutes ... ... ... 

•65 01. 

i '63 cz. 

! 

13-COe. 
10-79i. j 
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The longest and shortest days liavo been takon in giving tho above avorago production per 
spindlo per hour. Tho fall in tho production during tho longest days ia mostly thin to the irregu- 
lar working of tho engines, owing to thoro being vory litllo wator in tho tank, and to tho high 
temperature tlioroof. Tho porcontago of v/nsto is not given ns it depends (1) on tho quality of cotton' 
used (2) on tho climatio conditions, and (3) on tho attondnneo of tho workers, as very ofton wo 
have' to work short-handed. In my opinion a limit of 15 days should ho proscribed during which 
ohildron conid ho employed on ha!f-timo prior to their being examined for a oortiCcato of ago and 
physical fitness. This period is in my opinion sufficiont for collecting ohildron for examination, ■ 
and then oithor sending thorn to tho surgeon or Bonding for tho surgeon to oxnmnio thorn. Each 
obild certified by tho modical officer nafit for working as an adult should Ixuvo with him or hor 
tho foil of such certificate (as granted undor Rnlo 21 of tho Act) and without which uo factory 
owner can employ him or hor ns an adult. 1 am not in favour of creating ft now class of workers, 
vi:., young persons, botween tho ngc3 of Li and IC. Moat young porsons arc employed in tho ring 
spinning department, and if any restrictions aro pnt on tho working hours of this class, tho industry 
will suflor. If tho hours of adult labour aro restricted at all, tho restriction should taka tho form 
proposed, that is, tho imposition of dofiuito timo limits boyond which no operative could ho 
logally employed. It is not necessary to havo inspootors from tho Unitod Kingdom, ns tho prosont 
ones aro qnito capablo of doing their duty. As regards provisions introducing a certain amount 
of elasticity in tho actual operation of tho Act, I bug to suggest that in no caso should an imrao- 
diato prosecution he instituted, butsufficionlopportunity should bo givon to so-called offenders to 
oloar up or correct matters. 

Witness stated that ho had bcou thirty years in tho industry. Ho was opposed to any restric- 
tion of tho adult working day. In tho long dnya his mill ran for thirteen hours and fourteen 
minutes. They had no electric light, and a fixed 12-hour day would moan its introduction. Moroovor 
vory fow of thoir hands lived in Coorla, and ho doubted whether they would stop to complete tho 12 
hours’ day by artificial light in tho cold wcatlmr, as they liked to got homo before dark. In the hot 
weathor tho engine started at 5-5 A.M. (ilombny timo) and tho whistle went at4A.lt. They left 
off work at 7 P.M. (Bombay timo) and got liomo about 8 l'.M. Witness was always short of 
hands owing to the situation of tho mill outside Bombay. Ue also paid slightly smaller wages than tho 
Bombay mills. LTo employed a largo number of half-timers for ring spindles. Tho women only work- 
ed in tlio reeling department, and would not work with tho iron. Ho estimated flint tho hands only 
worked from 10 to 11 houTS in tho hot weather, but thoro was not so much idling in tho cold 
season. Ho had observed an improvement in skill, but. not. in application, and the anon woro 
becoming more extravagant. A 12 hours’ day would result in nn improvement in work, hut the 
owners wonld havo to insist on steadier application to work. Ho thought this would gradually 
como. At present when they know that tho mills did not closo till 7 o’clock, they took timo off , 
for washing, and it, was his opinion that if they* knowthoy wonld bn free at 0 o’clock, tlioy would 
do thoir washing, etc., after closing time. Witness did not think thoro was any practical differ- 
ence in the production per hour for long and short days. Tho doctor camo from Thnna every 
three months to oxnmiiio tho children, and ho rejected a Inrge nnmber. His hands took nbont 
two months off in tho yonr, and worked in tho fields, where they could got higher wages. An 
attempt at having a school lmd not been successful. In 1905 his men wont- to the Bombay mills, 
and lie had to pay those that remained an extra two annas a day. Tho jobbers had no objection 
to ft 12 hours’ day, and they thought that tho raon wonld apply thomsolvcs hetfer to thoir work 
then. Tho men might complain at first of smaller wages, but this would adjust itself in time. 
The operatives woro a healthy class, and had no special diseases. 


Witness No. 47. 

Ifr. Nowrosji Oursdji LahrtwaUa, manager of iht Saraswati Mill:, Bombay. 

Tho working hours of adult males should not bo limited ; tho physique of workers in Indian 
mills is not affected by long hours (long meaning 13 or 14 hours). Tlioy tako unusually long 
intervals of rest on some pretext or another while at work in tho mills, honco thoir work is not 
so exhausting as might appear from tho number of working lionrs. I am of opinion that tho 
natural hours of work from sunriso to sunset, with half an hour’s midday rest^ would ho desirable. 
So far as I know, thero has hcon no illegal employment ns adults of porsons botweoa thongesof 
12 and 14. Tho present law is sufficient safeguard against suoli a practice. Thoro is therefore no 
necessity for tho creation by law of a special class of workers botwoon tlio half-timer and tho 
adult. Tho present system of keeping tho register of half-timers is quite adequate. Tho, 
employment of women at night should bo generally discouraged, but an exception might bo made 
for such factories as work only for a fow months in tho year. Tlio minimum ago at which child- , 
ren are allowed to work in factories should not ho raised boyond 9. Certificates of age only 
should he required before children aro allowed to work permanently. Certificates of n^e only, 
as is at presont required, aro cssontial ; tho question of physical fitness had best bo left to the dis- 
cretion of tho employers, as it would bo against thoir interest to employ a hnlf-timor or a full-timor 
who is physically unfit to work. It should be proscribed by law that children shall not bo employed 
except in regular sets. I am of opinion that a whole dayolomontary school should bo provided by tho 
employer on tho premises where- tho morning sot of ohildron might bo tnnght in tlio afternoon, and 
tho afternoon sot bo taught in tbo morning, thus preventing children of each sot from working at any 
other factory as half-time workers, and thus really working ns a full-timor. A rule prohibiting 
non-working young children from accompanying workors to dangerous or nnhonlthv parts of 
factories is generally d'esirable, but I boliovo that tbo manager should havo a vory w'ido margin 
allowed for the enforcement of tho rule, as in many caseB it is found from actnnl oxperionoo that 
such ohildron ns cannot be left alone at homo for want of any other guardian, or on account of 
their tender age, cannot remain away from their mothers, and generally accompany them oven when 
they are workers m a mill. No attempt Bhould bo made to prescribe an analvtical standard of purity 
for air in factories, as tho weather conditions are so variablo in the differents ports of tho country at 
different seasons of the year. Thoro is no necessity for prescribing a standard of moisture for air in 
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factories for tho same reasons. There would bo no objection to a standard of purity being Oxod for 
water used for humidifying purposes. It is not necessary to raise tbo standard of latrine accommoda- 
tion to one seat for every 25 workors, but the provision of separate nrinal accommodation shonld b« 
insisted on. It should bo prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall bo so hang as to on a n 
readily from tbo insido outwards in cnee of fire. No further precautions than exist at present Are 
noccssary for fencing maobinory in factories. Arrangements Bhonld bo mado to secure uniformity in 
the administration of tbo Factory Act throughout India, but exceptions might be made in the case 
of such factories as work only for certain months or seasons of the year. Full-timo medical ins- 
pectors may be appointed if it is found that the present number of inspectors is not sufficient to 
secure the due observance of the Act. I represent tho Sarasvati Mills, Limited (Bombay'). 
There are 500 men, 250 women and 50 children employed. The factory has worked for 153 days in 
tho year over 12 J hours a day. Tho average daily number of houra in each year comes to about 12 
hours and 18 minutes. If certificates of physical fitness as woll as of ago bo required prior to tho 
employment of children on half-time, I doom it necessary that some reasonable limit should be pre- 
scribed within which tho employeo should be allowed to work pending examination for a certificate. 
I would suggest a period of one month as a reasonable limit. It would bo desirable that a medi- 
cal examination of half-timers should take placo at tbo mill premises every fortnight, so that tho 
manager of the faotory might be always in touch with the medical officer and endeavour to carry 
out his instructions, thus rendering the operation of tho law easier. Assuming that tho recommen- 
dation not to allow half-timers to work full time until they have obtained certificntos of age and 
fitness is accepted in principle, it will be very difficult to apply it in praotico. I would BUggest 
as a safeguard that tho mill authorities should insist on a leaving certificate being obtained 
from a mill-hand beforo employing him, and that tho certificate should state whether tho hand 
was working as a half or a full-timer. I am not in favour of tho creation of a class of young 
persons as in the United Kingdom. If the law be eventually amended so as to create such a olass, 
and to restrict their hours of employment, I anticipate a great reduction in tho number of hands 
who can now work as full-timers, which will greatly interfere with the economical working of 
tho factory. The probable number of young porsons, assuming an ago limit for that class of 
14 — 1G, employed in the factory would be about 200. Assuming that it is evontually decided to 
restrict the hours of adult labour, the restriction should take the for m of fixing a maximum 
number of hours, leaving it to tbo discretion of each individual omployor to settle tho timo for 
tho commencement and tho termination of tho day's work. I do not approvo of the suggestion 
that inspectors from tho United Kingdom should be obtained for faotory work in India. I do 
not considor that all factory inspectors should in future receive a considerable portion of their 
training in England, having regard to the conditions and habits of tbo hands, and the circumstances 
that prevail in Indian factories being ontirely opposed to thoBB existing in tbo United Kingdom. 
I do consider it essential that any law which may eventually ha introduced, if more stringent 
than that at present in force, should contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity 
in its actual operation. I would suggest that the managers of factories should be taken into tho 
confidence of the Government officers, and that prosecutions against them should never bo under- 
taken unless it is found that the managers in question have wilfully disregarded warnings of tliD 
inspectors from timo to time. It is desirable to provide cheap dwelling-houses for factory hands near 
tho factories, whore possible, but in cases where such open lands are not available, houses should 
bo built in n good healthy station in the suburbs, and cheap and convenient railway accommoda- 
tion provided for. A statoment showing tbo effect of varying lengths of working days on 
production is appended : — 


Working day of 

Production per 
spindle per hour 
of 10a 

Production of 
reeling yam per 
epindlo per hour 
of £0 s, 

Percentage of 
waste in 
spinning 
department. | 

.i 

Period covered by these 
statistics. 


Ring epindlca. 

King spindles. 

| 

| 


38 hours ... . ... 

•9CS 

•41G 

6 per cent • 

1907 — Month October. 

18 hourc ... ... 

•301 

•479 

5 ,y 

1907— Month August. 


Those statistics aro by no means conclusive, as there aro othor factors besides the timo for whio h 
the mill iB wotking, vis., cotton, steadiness of labour, weather, all of which materially affect 
production. , . 

Witness stated that ho had been engaged in the industry for 20 years. Originally ho was 
an engineer, and ho bad gone through all tho mill departments up to manager. He had no olectrio 
light, and his hands did not favour long hours with electric light, Thoy did not complain that 
they received less wages than the electric light mills, nor did thoy leave him for the long-hour 
mills. Witness believed in working by daylight, and thought there should bo a restriction of 
hours based ou tbo average of daylight working. Tho production per hour was tho same in tho 
long as in tho short’ days, and the men were equally casual all tho year round. In his mill the 
iobbor did not omploy tho children illegally. He paid tho carding department by piece-work. An 
exporionced ring boy would earn from Rs. 10 to Rs. Ilf, and tbo half-timers Rs. 3f. If tho Lours 
bad to be restricted by law, he would fix them at 12f, exclusive of tho interval. With tbo fixed 
day, eloctric b'ght would become necessary. His half-timers worked their 7 hours all at once, with 
half an hour’s interval, and thoy did not go to other mills. Ho did not think that this practice was 
at all general. The child ought to ho employed for a week bemg before being oxamined for physical 
fitness^ as in that week it could bo seen whether he was fit or not for mill work. He did not nt 
present work children before thoy wore inspected. 


Mr, Iokdwafis. 
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WiiHEsa ko. 48. 

Mr. E. B. Warden, Bombay. 

' I am the manager of the Victoria Milla, Gaumdevi. Total number of mon vcomcn and 
children 1,100-males 631, females 376, half-time boys 57 and half- tun o girls 36. In the absence 
of records lam sorry 1 cannot say wlmt hours have been worked during tho last ton years. It 
is necessary to limit tho -working hours of adnlt males. Them physique has been affected by 
long hours. I would say tho working hours should not exceed 13 hours per day, inclusive of 
half an hour’s rest at midday. The legal working hours should bo from 6 A.H. to 7 P.st. Engino 
should be stopped half an hour between 12 and 2 r.M. Factories working on tho day shift system 
may be allowed to work from 5 A.Jt. to 8 r.M., with tho restriction that no adult malo should 
work for more than 12 out of every 24 hours. I am not in farour of creating a soparato class of 
“youno persons.” It would bo difficult to apply regulations to " young persons”, oven if a 
soparato registor of such hands is maintained. The employment of women at night should bo 
prohibited. Tho -minimum ago of children should not bo. raised beyond nino. Certificates of 
ngo should be required boforo cbildron aro nllowed to work in factories, but any strict regulations 
as regards their physical fitness will not bo to tlioir mtorcst, as many of thorn aro naturally of a 
weak constitution. It is desirable to proscribe that children shall not bo employed except in 
sets, and primnry education should bo given to them by mill-owners. Non-working children aro 
soldom seen accompan}'ing workers in the mill. There is no objection to test 111 o air and fix a 
standard of purity. It is difficult to prescribe a fixed standard of moisture, as tho circumstances 
of different districts and localities vary considerably. Pure water should bo used for humidify, 
ing purposes. Tho latrine accommodation at present is, I think, quito sufficient. Separate tirinnl 
accommodation should bo provided in every mill. All tho doors of working rooms should bo 
mndo to open from tho insido outwards, wherever feasible. Tho present precautions for fenoing 
machinery aro quito sufficient in my opinion. Arrangements should bo mndo to seenro uni. 
formify in tlio administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Tho present medical inspec- 
tion of factories is quito adequate, and in my opinion secures Iho duo observance of tho Act. I 
am in favour of allowing chihlton to work from 10 to 12 days prior to their medical inspection. 
It is convcnientto liavo medical inspections twice in n month. 1 am of opinion that the sugges- 
tion that no child should ho allowed to work as an adult nnless certified ns physically fit could 
not bo advantageously applied in practice. Tho easiest safeguard to prevent non-certilied children 
from obtaining work as adults at somo oilier factory would be io make them criminally respon- 
sible for the non-observance of tho Act. Creation of a class of young persons is sure to practi- 
cally determine the working hours of the mill. A major portion of the bands employed in tho 
spinning department and a good number of other work-people in tho mill come from tho proposed 
class of young persons. I am in favour of definite timo limits beyond which no workman 
should bo employed. It would then he impracticable for operatives of ono mill to work overtime 
in any othor mill. It would also facilitate tho careful inspection of tho mills by tho factory 
inspectors, I consider that all factory inspectors should bo secured in India. lVo have many 
competent men in India wlio liavo woikod long enough in mills and nre of wide experience to 
work ns inspectors. I am of opinion that any law Hint may bo mndo should not. ho of a stringent 
or harassing nature. As regards the housing of the mill hands, I am of opinion thnt the breaking 
down of many a chaicl by the Improvement Trust 1ms of late ereated difficulties in bousing tlio 
workmen properly, and consequently the Government should co-opernto with tlio mill-owners by 
allowing tho Improvement Trust to lend money ou oas} - forms to such mill-ownors as aro desirous 
of building chawls for their operatives. 

Witness stated that lio hnd boon a manager for tlio last fifteon years. Originally bo was a 
mechanic, then a jobbor in the spinning department, and finnlly carding mnstor. Witness did 
not supply hands when a jobber. That work was always attended to by tho Hindu jobbers. Ho 
Lad electric light, and worked bis mill from G a.m. to G I'.M. at present. In Juno 1905, they 
worked from 5-30 A. u. to 6-45 r.M., and in April 1906, they worked from' 5-20 a.m. np to 8 r.M. 
They all did so, boenuso they wore ordered to do so by tlio proprietors. Tho men wero completely 
exhausted at. the end of the day, and tlio attendance during tho month was very irregular. Tho 
men complained about tlio length of the hours, and tho fact that, with tlio journey to and from 
the mills, they had only a vory few hours nt home. It was chiefly tho young adults who com- 
plained, and they mostly belonged to the mahratta enste. Witness objected to tlio " yonnn- 
persons ” class, which would disorganise tlio working of tho mill, and create confusion, if tho 
Lours did not correspond with those for adults. Ho did not object to tho class if tho young 
adults were allowed to work for 12 hours. A youth of over 16 could work 13 hours ; a hoy of 
14 to 16, 12 hours. Varying hours would cause inconvenience in the mill. Having liimsolf 
worked in tho mill, lie.know that the long hours of April 1906 wero oxlmnsting to tho men. Tho 
present Lours did not affect their health. The hands wero willing to work 12 hours, mid even up 
to 13, but not beyond that. Ho did not employ weakly cliildron. Somo children passed as of 
proper age were occasionally too weak for tho work. He sent tlieso children away, becanso it 
did not pay to keep on inefficient workers, and be wanted to bo rid of all responsibility. 
Mill-owners must be allowed to engage children before being certified. In bis mill children wero 
only engaged on the first of tho month, and the doctor carao on tlio second Thursday. Tho 
children in the meantime were placed in tho school, which prevented them gomg elsowhore, and 
they were also ready for the inspection. The child recoired no wages for these ten days,’ and 
received no money at all until certified by the surgeon. The jobbers did not take tho children 
from the Echool, as there was a proper master at the school who would report such an occnrrenco. 
He did not think tho children learnt much as their attendance could not bo made compulsoiy." 
The idea of the school was to prevent them associating with undesirahlo persons. The doctor 
came once a month, and received Rs. 10 a visit and four annas for every child examined. If a 
ohild applied for work after tho second Thursday, bo would not bo taken on, and bo would have fo 
re-apply on the 1st of tho month. At present they were not greatly in want of hands, bat if tho 
necessity arose, they could engage children at any time and send them to the dootor. Ho would 
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like nil mills to start and finish at the samo hour. otherwiRn tim "I T~, 1 

closed early would go for one or two hours’ work into those mills wh,Vh l l° f m5ns Mr - Warfea. 

thought that the chawls should be built by the Improvement IW t ^ 

12 or 18 months in the mills, and they took fTu r or five hohl" ^ hom ,° aft « 
and above tho weekly holiday. Witness had not noticed anv yHevorj month, over 

the skill of tho work-people. Tho jobbers recoived from‘ns G5 ? to Ito ^0 per °monil tt0 | ° r 

“w°ork. ny SySt6m ° £ “ ^ thB mU1S - ThS “ 


Witness No 49. 


Mr. B. 3. Sahlatvala, manager of lie Dinshaw Petit Mill, Bomlay. 

working horn, though pmon.lly I P™*»1 

"young person ” class is not needed; but in order to guard arminnf n , rtlGoia . 1 h B h t- A 

children as adults, certificates of physical fitness and o£ S ace should be dom ^ m° 3 ' ra ent of 

mont of women at night should cortainly be prohibited Tlm rirplnr ’ 56 ^ - t Th / 
requires no obange. Certificates of ago and physical fitness wiltowevcnf 060 i . llmt for children 
order to distinguish adults from half-timers cert BrLV n ! P J 6vant . ™alpraehoes, and in 
demanded. Morning and afternoon sots aro preferable for children D w? fitaes9 should bo 

remain voluntary. Non-working young chiK <*ould 

to the factories; they should bo stopped at tho mill gate As ton milla ° acco, "P , ' ln I workers 
,h„o tho pW mll-hona. hroin, tlTta" uk.^Spte^ 

for tes tmg purposes. As for standards of moisture, they should be optional as S-hLds 

ptr,'S;. i‘.td“ a f SStS 1 ::; 4 s» ■»»»-,” 

Hthor,.. aii * f j. ,h„ fU ho „. a , o P ti°zr£ r;r 0 t\ t 

sr.fro“ “■ “» DiS " “‘“pt5„”- 


Mr. Eailattala. 
Written evidence. 


Number of men employed 
Do. women do. 

Do. children do. 


... 1,728 

•»* ,,, £66 
••• ••• ... 36 


Total ... 2,029 

A statement showing the number of days during which the mill worked over 12-1- hears 
during the last ten years is appended. From this statement it is evident thnt, as the mills^vorked 
up to now from sunrise to sunset, the average daily number of actual hours of work cannot ho 
considered oppressive. No other trade or profession is hampered or tied down to any particular 
working hours. I opine that there is absolutely no giound for any hard and fast restriction of 
hours for mill-hands, neither tho employers nor the hands want such restrictions on their legitimate 
freedom. Children should be allowod to be employed in factories one wpek previons to tbeir 
obtaining certificates of physical fitness ns well as of age, provided the certifying surgeon attends 
tbo mill once a week for this purpose. Children who have worked as half-timers should not be 
allowed to work as adults, unless they are certiGed as full-timers. The best safeguard to prevent 
imposition is to insist on tho aspirants producing fresh certificates of age and physical fitness from 
the medical authority before they are allowed to work for full-time. A class of “young persons ” 
is not needed! but in the evont of such a class being created, and their hours of employment 
being restricted, it is likely to create confusion and cause inconvenience to the emplovers, I am 
not at all in favour of any time restrictions on the hours of work ; if it is left to the discretion 
of each individual employer to settle the time for the commencement and the termination of the 
day’s work, the result will bo not only unsatisfactory, but would also lead to sharp practices, so it 
is best to let it alone as it is for years past, t. e., from sunrise to sunset only, and not with artificial 
light. Training in England will not make a factory inspector competent to judge and understand 
tho ways and habits of Indian work-people; intelligent men with Indian experience are likely to 
cause less friction. There should not be any hard and fast rule applied to the working of the 
factory law. It should he made less rigorous, and more elastic, which will be very dcsirablo for 
all conoorned. Factory-hands should he housed as near as possible to tho mills, as it is advantage- 
ous to both the parties. Some of the mills have a few chawls built for some of their work-people, 
hut more must be built, cheap enough to suit tho pockets of the poor hands, and the owners 
should not expect these chawls to be a financial success. This procedure obtains in our mills. 
I think the above points aro clear and sufficient to safeguard the interests of both the parties, 
viz., the employers and the employed. The time has in particular now come to soften tho rigonr 
of tho law when there is scarcity of factory labour. The hands are now better cared for, they 
draw comparatively more wages owing to their being aware of the present situation ; consequently 
there have been more systematic strikes recently, which have resulted in the masters yielding by 
giving the hands increased rates of wages in all the departments of the mills, though some of tho 
departments did not deserve the increase given to them, bnt owing to the combination of tbo 
hands of one department with the others the non-deserving departments also obtained the benefit 
of the increase, with tbo deserving hands. The operatives arc now better clad and fed than hither- 
to ; besides, tho factory-hands are not comparatively so illiterate os they usod to be' a quarter of n 
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century ago, because a majority of them now enter tho mills with more education, which gives 
thorn a better understanding of tho laws of supply and demand, and thus they not only mate 
themselves heard, but in somo casos dictate their own terms and carry their points by well 
organised threats, wheroby the jobbers and heads of departments have to bow to their wishes and 
thus they are at t: nos masters of tho situation. I am strongly of opinion that they aro well able 
to protect their own interests and no farther legislation is needed for them beyond what 
exists at present I would further recommend that there should be ft dispensary 
in each mill in charge of a competent L. M. & S., together with _ a compounder, to treat 
tho mill-hands daily in cases of sickness. Besides these well organised dispensaries, at our mills 
wo liavo a number of ambulance brigades, whose services are of great use in case of accidents to 
render first aid; of course, they should he optional, and mill-owners may adopt these suggestions 
of their own accord. This company has also schools for half-time children, who aro taught 
olomontary knowledge during certain hours of tho day, though attendance is not compulsory. 
Somo of the best managed mills do carry out these schemes for tho benefit of the mill-hands 
voluntarily, and I hope that all the other mills may bo requested to carry out tlio above 
suggestions. I am inclined to believe they will bo adopted by all the mill-owners, ns being of 
mntunl benefit to tho employers and tho employed. The three suggestions to ho approved and 
voluntarily adopted by tho mill-owners are as under : 


(a) Free housing of tho poor near the mills. 

(c) Free dispensaries to be kept up for tho hands. 

(jb) Free elementary education to he given to halft-ime children daring certain hours 
of the day. 


No. of days worked Average daily number 

Tear. over 124 hours.* of hours. 


H. M. 


1807 


««* 

... 

90 


11 

64 

1898 




91 


11 

45 

189a 



• II 

89 


11 

60 

1000 


(stopped for erection of new engine) 


11 

0 

1901 




90 


11 

60 

1902 



• •• 

103 


11 

66 

1903 



• I* 

92 


11 

63 

190« 



• •• 

91 


11 

66 

1905 



III 

91 


11 

63 

1906 



HI 

92 


11 

49 


829 117 48 

Gonornl avorago ... 11 4G 


Witness statod that ho had been connected with tho industry for 32 years. Ho was a 
woaving mostor for 20 years. His mill worked from sunrise to sunset, and had no electric light. 
Ho approved of this mode of working, for although tho longest hours came in the hottest part of 
tho year, yot it was also the healthiest time for tho operatives who did not work continuously. 
Tho cold weather was the unhealthy poriod for the operatives who did uot leave the mill so 
often during this timo of tho yoar on account of tho cold. There was no perceptible difference 
in tho health of the hands, comparing tho hot with tho cold weather. The longest timo his mill 
had worked was in Juno 1906, from 5-53 a. h. to 7-20 p. si. The shortest day in December waa 
11 hours and 3 minutes, and tho average timo for tho year, exclusive of tho half-hour interval, 
gave a working day of 12 hours and 5 minutes. Ho paid good wages, and tho men did not leavo 
for tho long-hour mills. He did not think that the hands had improved in skill, and tho greater 
production was duo to the improvements in machinery. When ho becamo manager of his present 
mill, ho introduced soveral changes which increased the total output, still tho weavers demanded, 
an incrcnso in their rates of pay while high prices for food and bouses continuod. They struck work 
for a week. Witness finally had to givo way. Some years ago ho tried to induce women to work 
on tho looms, but the experiment was not a success, as males and females did not liko working 
togothor. Women wore best at winding and reeling, and there was also the caste difficulty to ho 
got over. There wore no low caste men in the weaving shed. The present restrictions on tho 
hours of labour of women wero not the cause of their not being omployed moro largely. Ho mado 
his experiment before the introduction of tho present Factory Act, but tho women did not appear 
to bo skilful onourh. When a man applied for work, his caste was enquired into. Casto, in fact 
was a great consideration. Tho hand-loom weavers were Mahomcdans. He knew mahratias who 
woro hand-loom weavers. Ho had not tried Mahomodan women at tho looms, but the women, 
always had their household duties to porform. Witness was of opinion that tho idling habits of 
tho workers wore partly connected with tho questions of temperature and ventilation. If it was cold, 
outside, thou they did not want to go out so much, and they remained moro in the mill in tho 
cold weather than in tho hot. Ho considered anything over 13 hours too long a working day, and. 
thought it must affect tho physique of tho operatives. Tho rates of pay differed in Bombay, 
and if a manager said that his men wero going to other mills, it might bo because ho was paying 
a low rate of wages. He was of opinion that any evasion of the law detected by tho inspector 
should bo reported first of all to the manager of tho mill, who should have a chance of explaining 
and rectifying matters. It was impracticable to have a standard of purity of air, because tho men. 
themselves closed tho windows. Ho considered that the children wero properly taught in his 
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S? ho ,°-‘ , 7 Th ° y ( rcc ° ;v ° d ttn olomontaiy education ; tl.fe snggestioii that they should bo taught 
the kindergarten system was very good. Ho objected to the -young persons” clnt whteh 

m h c ™t 1,0 ““ bm *“ “• ^ "• "»» »!•» w ™ j-. .. fitots* 


Mr, BaHsttH*. 


WitseSS Ho, i>0. 


Mr. John Taylor, Bombay. 


I am the manager of the Elphinstono Mills, 
below : — 

928 mon. 

251 wornon. 

106 boys and girls full-timers. 

76 ,, „ half-timers. 

1,361 


"We employ about 1,361 people 


as stated Mr. Taylor. 

Written evidence. 


Onr mills work from 5-30 A. M. to 7-30 F. M. Half an hour at noon is allowed for recesB I 
am of opinion that these hours are too long. It must be admitted that the work-people spend a 
lot of time at tho latrines and having thoir food, fetching drinking-water, &o. So long as the 
hours aro so excessive, wo can only expect that the work-people will spond much time away from 
their machines. It is impossible for any man to attend to his machine from 5-30 to 12 without a 
break, and then como on again from 12-30 p. M. to 7-30 p. u. Therefore I should say, in connec- 
tion with tho question whether tho working hours of adult males should be limited, if a boy of 14 
years of ago is to bo considered nn adult, tho reply is “yes.” But! would prefer the special class 
of young persons : this^class toconsist of women and boys and girls between the age of 14 and 18 or 
20, if necessary. I thfnk if this specinl class is created thoro will bo no necessity to limit the 
hours of work of adults, as thoro will bo sufficient “ young persons ” to regulate tho hours during 
which the machinery works. I wouldrecommend a day of 12 hours from C A. ii. to 6 r. it. stan- 
dard time, with a recces of £ or 1 hour at noon, and for Saturday 6 to 3 ?. m. The time from 3 
p. II. to 6 P. II. on Saturday to he used for cleaning all maohinory, and to ho compulsory. All 
Sundays to bo regular holidays ; in addition, a reasonable number of days in tho year should he 
allowed for holidays, say about 10 or 12, instead of tho one day allowed at present. I do not 
approvo of tho proposal to fix tho working hours from 5 A. it. to 8 p. it., provided the operatives 
do not work more than 12 hours in any 24. If 12 hours is to bo tho maximum, why not fix tho 
proper timos for starting and stopping ? Women ought not to ho employed on night work in 
cither millB or gins. I think tho ago for a child to begin work ought not to bo less than 10 or 11 
years, hut itis very difficult to toll thoir ages. I supposo wo shall in a few years ho able to obtain 
certificates of birth ; then it will bo ndvisahlo to make tho production of certificates compulsory, 
and these certificates will also ho useful to prove tho ago of young persons, when they reach 18 
years, as in English milts. With regard to elementary education for half-timers, I think employers 
should provide it, because it is to tho employers’ interest to mako his child workers hotter able to 
understand thoir work as they grow up. It is very necessary to keop the mills clean. I would 
recommond that tho law mako it compulsory to clean tho mills every Saturday, all at one time, 
between tho hours of 3 and G F. IS. Also all mills ought to bn limewaslied once each year. 
Discretion should he allowed to tho local inspectors and to individual employers as to how the 
various mills should bo ventilated, because it will he difficult to fix a standard to suit all cases. 
Pure water should he used for tho purpose of humidifying. Latrine accommodation as at present 
would be sufficient if urinals were insisted upon, and 1 think tlioy ought to bo. 

Witness stated that ho had several yonrs’ experience in England, six years in Ahmedabad, 
and three years in Bombay. Ho bad tho electric light in his mill, and worked from 5-30 a.H. 
to 7-30 P. M. (Bombay time). These bouis wore too long. He personally favoured 10 hours, 
hut as that was not practicable at present ho approved a 12 hours’ day, which meant 11 § hours’ 
actual work. With the shorter day ho thought thnt tho men would improve in their work, but 
they would not take less wages. With tho proposal for shorter hours he coupled tho compulsory 
education of children ; tho employers and tho municipality should provide tho schools. He favour- 
ed a start being made, similar to tho system in England, and in a few years they would be able to 
arrive at an educational standard. Tho Municipality and tho mill-owners could provide the schools 
assisted by grants-in-nid from Government. Ho would not hove the schools inside the mills. In 
his opinion tho men idled for II honrs each day, including the interval. Ho thought that tho 
Ahmedabad operatives wore better than those in Bombay ih physique, but were no better in skill. 
The Indinn lad of 10 or II was as sharp as tho English lad of that ago, but the former fell away 
at 15. Ho attributed this to tho lack of education, but it might also bo duo to the fact that they 
then arrived at tho marriage ago. Ho did not consider that the youth of 14 was too readily passed 
by tho doctor, but at present ago was purely a matter of assumption. He agreed with tho 
creation of the proposed “ young persons ” class, which would solve tho. working hours problem. 
Boys and girls needed protection, but tho adults did not. Ever since the “ young persons” class 
■was instituted in England in 1847, it had worked well, and ho thought it would do so in India, if 
coupled with education. If tho law said 12 hours for adults, there would have to be exemptions 
for certain kinds of labour which necessarily involved overtime, while a working day of 12 hours 
for '* young persons ” would ovorcomo the difficulty of exemptions. He was in favour of legis- 
lation fixing a definite working day for all children, young persons, and women. If tboy fixed the 
32 hours for “ young persons ” indefinitely at any time between 5 A. m. and 8 r. M., they would. 

find that these “ young persons” would bo working more than thoir 12 honrs. This was tho 
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experienco thoy Lad of tho first 10 hoars’ bill in England, and the special Act of 1850 waB 
passed to provont it. Tho “young persons ’’ class mast have specially defined hours, and there 
must bo no margin of time allowed. Ho thought that the creation of a “ young persons ” class 
botween tho ngos of 14 and 16 would not affect tho weaving factories but it would if tho ago woro 
18 or 20 in place of 14 to 16. The “ young persons ” would bo about 25 per cent . of the whole 
mill staff, and women about 20 per cent. Women, young persons, and childron would make up fully 55 
per cent. There was no reason why definite hours should not be fixed. If a 12 hours’ day be decided on 
electric light must bo used more in tho cold senson, as it is in Lancashire, where tho variation in the' 
length of the day is greator than in Indio. Tho fixed hours might be 30 minutes earlior for 
Calcutta side than for Bombay, if standard time is fixed throughout India. He would make the 
Sunday holiday compulsory, and tho other holidays could ho reduced to about twelve in tho year. 
His mill was short-handed, and ho considered this was duo to tho long hours at night. After two 
or threo very long days’ work an operative was moro inclined to rest in tho morning than to pot 
np and go to work, Ho bolievod in cleaning tho machinery every Saturday afternoon, and would 
stop all mills between 3 and 6 for this purpose. In Lancashire tho cleaning is done on Saturday 
morning, nnd tho mills aro closed at 12 o'olock till Monday. This is a good custom. With the 
electric light tho operatives stayed moro inside the mill, and paid more attention to their work. 
In England they would have three men looking after a pair of mules and 2,200 spindles' 
whoreas in India there would be seven men for two mules and for 1,400 to 1,600 spindles. A 
bettor quality of cotton was used in Lancashire, and this was one reason why fewer men were 
wanted. It was harder work with inferior cotton than with good cotton. Tho men had not 
complained to him about the long hours. If the hours woro reduced to-morrow tho production and 
wages would fall, but os time wont on both would improve. Tho men would wont tho Bamo wages 
as in tho longer hours. A great deal depended upon educating the ohildren, and 20 years would 
seo a great change for the better. J 


Witness No. 51. 

Mr. T. Baptist, Bombay, 

I represent the Mornrjeo Gocnldass Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. The nnmher 
of men employed at the present date is 1,739 and 343 women. Tho factory has worked fro™ 

Ufh^criq 18 ^ 8, t0 Mar °w 9th ’ 19 -° 3 ’ f j° r If 02 , day . fi ’ ?. n an avern £ e of 12 hours per day ; since March 
9tb. 1903. Tvlien our mill was equipped with electric liVhf. Wfl llflpn VlQOn 5 1 1 < a 



----- ™ ™ • . 7 « ttvwnige production, l consider one week's 

lot.tudo should he allowed for a child or adult employee to work in a mill pending his presentation 
foroxnu.inat.onby the certifying surgeon. If half-timers have been certified as over 9 years 
and if any ono of them cont.nues to work m tho samo mill for 5 years more lie slionld *ZJa i 

c "” b » isrs.'s 

to tho child, and the copy in the mill book; therefore there is no necessity for re-certification^ To 
provont half-timers from working stealthily ns full-time.s is a difficult matter. My experience for 
the la.t 30 years, especially since the Factory Act came into force, has shown mo the great diffi 
cnlhes one has to encounter. Even the establishment of a school did not succeed as the 
w,l take half-timers to work as full-timers, in spite of all precautions, when the supply of hands 
is short, when fever and small-pox arc raging, and, worst of all, when tho marriage season rnm 
moncos._ Fortins reason I had to giveup half-timers and employ only adults I am not f 
of creating a separate class of young persons ; if any such class is created, it will interfere w»h?lm 
working of the mi ,11 and cause a lot of confusion. I should say it would bo preferable to fiv tho 
maximum hours at th.rteon by law, with half an hour rece«s at' noon and tnlLl . to fix tho 
mill-ow nor to fix the timo for tho commencement and termination of tho day’s work 0 ' ^ , - Tldnal 
stances permit. I don’t approve of inspectors being brought out ft JVo United KiZT' 
Retired mill managers, or such men out of employment, and with India,, “ kingdom. 

suitable persons, ns thoy aro convoisant with the habits nnd usaues of Z es P c ™ nce > be 

labour conditions. I don’t think any strinuont 1 a g -!i / th ° P a °P'°' nnd With the 

my opinion quite sufficient. The Zktj Ci 7ho n ,d ^ dc0lded n ?°i' 1 <bc P™? 4 * « 

engine shoufd be stopped for half an &Xeen noon and « r Emited for male adults Tho 

imposo any limitation of hours when thero are shifts mi™ „ “ U ' 7 , f ' See nn y rens °n to 

ho prohibited by all means Nino rears le a •• ° m P lo - yment of women »t night should 

both ago nnd Chiefs should bo required but not for Ulf7™ n8 ° {oT . children, nnd certificates’ of 
should' not bo prescribed by law: let tffis t seWcd r”!, 0 ' 1 ' *1° ™' k as aduUs - Sets 
cdurat.on should ho optional. Non-workinn- children 1? tbe employers. The provision of 
standard of purity for air may 8hon . ld not bo flowed to enter tho mill. A 

Tho prcsent P standard of one latrine Teat’ foS wo^- “° ,S ,‘, Ur °- and water nro not necessary, 
dntion should bo insisted on. It is not necessary to nre’ 8 'h n P Lt ; Se P a ^ te «nnnl accommo- 
The administration of tl.e Act should ho uSm^hrou^ut'lndSm d °° rfl ^ ° PeD ° Ut ' Vard8; 

production per hour was about'! ho ° a inc^thel cm g n iff! 3 ° y °?f\ Lis °P ,ruon tb ° 

tho mill for 13 boors, excluding tho half hnnr lot k 1 10 tbe sb ° r {; da 3's. He had always worked 
that the operatives could work woll omSrfor tS T ^ ^ ’ to 7 1! ' Ho bought 

To a certain extent lieconsidorcd thut tho mill onernt’ r '° d ’ nnd tbo T d * d . not complain of fatiguo. 
fnr as his mill was concerned, they had tho S’ t a alass bnd ™P™ed in skill, but so 
treated there, nnd so would not change For instLe 1 ho 1 °P erfthv . e J s they were woll 

«onth. Tho owners counted tho working day as 12 hf7 er ^ al r ySpa L v y tL ° 20th of tbo 

• h * — - ■ «- ss* ssi 
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n man earned Rs. 12j ]io received Rs. 1 o, on account of flic ovortitno. If tho hours wero reduced Ur. Ssptisi) ( 

to 12, his earniugs would bo affected. Since 1003 the daily wago had been increased in bis mill 

by Tjth. The weavers were fairly industrious, and a good man on two looms could earn Rs. 36 

The nverago two-loom hand earned Rs. 18, and the one-loom hand Rs, 12 per month. A good 

spinner in a mulo mill could earn from Rs. 34 to Rs. 35 a month. He bad given up 

employing half-timers. Formerly he had a school, and tho jobbers would goto the school and 

take out as many children as they wanted. The school m tho mill was a mere blind. The child 

reccivod no extra wages, and was forced by the jobber to work when he— tho jobber — was short of 

bauds. This actually went on in tho mill, and so witness stopped the school. Ho considered that 

the present system of distinguishing marks prevented impersonation. A young adult could earn 

Rs, 13 a mouth, but tho averago wage, including ovot time, was Rs. 11. He thought tho lads of 

14 to 16 could work a 13 hours’ day, ns they were only actually at work for 11 to 111 hours. An 

interval in tho morning for meals would bo of no uso. Tho men could not all have their food 

brought at ono time, and they would still oat their meals at their own times. Directly the midday 

interval arrived, tho men rested bat that did pot necessarily mean that they were tired. In his 

opinion there was as much idling when working by the electric light as before. The hands came 

early to work, sometimes an hour before tho proper time, and were anxions for the mill gates to 

he opened. Thoy were not, however, reluctant to leave at night. Tho majority of the men spent 

ono and half annas n day in drink ; ho did not think that tho men necessarily provided the jobber 

with his drinks, although tho jobber expected a certain amount of perquisites. He objected to a 

fixed time for the half-hour interval, and preferred to ieavo it to neighbouring mills to fix their 

own time. Ho had workmen who had been in the mill for 30 years. There was a pension fund in 

connection with tho mill. The elderly mon retired to their country to live on land bought out of 

their savings. Mill bauds, generally speaking, were a healthy class, and he had detected no signs 

of deterioration. Tho young persons’ class would create confnsion, and snch persons should be 

allowed to work for 13 hours. If their hours wore restricted to 12, then that would absolutely fix 

the working hours oE the mill. It was difficult to say whether miils cpnid obtain adults in the 

place of the “ young persons, ” but lie personally should do liis best to get adults. In bis mill 

the young adults between 14 and 16 ycais of ago formed 25 per cent, of the workers. He allowed 

no children at all in the mill ; it would not pay tho mill to provide a nursery. Children bringing 

food wero not allowed to enter. lYomon who are nursing babies are allowed to go homo for this 

purpose two or three times a da}’. 


WTrxrss Ho. 52. 

t 

Ifr. Damothr Luxmidtis, manager of the Khatau Hakanji Spinning and Weaving Company, 

Limited, Bombay. 

I ropresent tho Khntnn Mnkanji Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, including 
tho bleaching and dyeing house. 1,284 men and 275 women nro employed in tho mill : there are 
240 mon in the dye house. Ho children are employed. Tho averngo attendance is 1,791) as 
against 1,950 required, t. e., nearly 8 per cent. less. From the beginning, our blenching and 
dveiu" house has been working from 7 A.M. to 5-30 P.M , as is the case with snob dye bouses in 
Bombav. Our mill was working from sunriso to sunset till Juno 1905, and then till 7 r.sr, 
Tho average actual hours aro 12 j nearly from 1905. For about 4 months in 1905 we worked 
14 Lours. Tho production per spiudle per hour is ns under — 
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Mule 20? O' 42 or., wliilo working 14 hours n day. 
0*411 oz., i, 13 ,, 

0 41 or*, ,, 12 ,, 

Ring SOs. 0 52 or., „ 14 „ 

0*43 tr., ,, 13 ,, 

0 G2 oz , „ 12 ,, 


Moreovor, it dopeuds on tlio quality of cotton ured. Tho longer the work tho loss the 
wastage in my opinion. At least n fortnight should bo allowed to children to work, pending 
examination for a certificate of age. The present arrangements for medical examination aro 
in mv opinion salisfactory. To prohibit half-timers working ns adults, unless medienlly certified 
as physically fit for full-time work, will not bo practical or feasible. This will make hands leave 
one place and go to another, whore they will bo allowed to work as adults -without such a 
certificate. I am not in favour of tho suggestion for tho creation of a class of young persons, 
ns in the United Kingdom ; this would affect tho economical working of tho factory. If work is to 
bo limitod it would be prcforablo to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to the discretion 
of each individual employer to settle the time for tho commencement and termination of the 
day’s work. 1 do not approve of the HUggostions that inspectors from the United Kingdom should 
be obtained for factory work in ludia or that thoy shonld be trained there. It is advisable to 
allow some few workpeople to work on holidays to assist in repairs, &o. The period fixed for 
notices of closin'* days should bo reduced from 24 hours to 2 hours. As the health of mill-bands 
is more affected by their poor houses than by working in tho mill, they shonld bo provided by 
tho Municipality or Port Trust with suitable lodgings at a roasonablo rent. There should also 
bo a sopavato hospital for these peoplo provided by Government. 

If tlio Government wants to enact a labour law it must be for all alike, and not only for factory 
and mill peoplo. If it only applies to factory bands, thoy will prefer to go elsewhere, where they 
will have a chance to get more work and money. All the hands are accustomed to tako their food, 
smoking, &c., in tho working time, and if this bo taken into consideration, they actually work 
only 10 hours. , Limitation of the hours of labour will increase their hardships in such a critical time, 
when food and houses aro so dear. It is advisable to postpone this measure till a better timecomes. 
It is always found that thore is more wastago in starting timo than during the whole day, 
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and if long hours arc worked the average of this starting wastage will he covered by long run- 
ning. If the hours he reduced, the workpeople will he enticed to vice and clnnk, being uneduca- 
ted If Government insists upon lessening the time, it would be advisable to have late hours for 
starting and closing. Working hours of adult males should not he limited. In my opinion the 
physique of workers is not affected by long hoars. On the contrary they restore their health 
as they do not get time to drink and engage m vices. If it is found neecssaiy to limit hours, I 
think 13 liour 3 aro reasonable, and that the engine should ho stopped for half an hour between , 
noon and 2 r. M. I do not think it advisable to have a spcc.al class of workers intermediate 
between the half-timer and the adult. The employment of women at night should bo prohibited. 
The present limit of 9 years for children is quite right. _ A certificate of ago should bo required. 
Elementary education should be given by the Municipality or Government, in the null locality 
during the day, and for some hours at night. A rule prohib.tmg non-working young children 
from accompanying* -workers is not necessary, as at present they nro not allowed. Testing samples 
of air is not advisable. A standard of moisture is also not necessary. A standard of 
purity for humidifying water is not required. Latrine accommodation of ono seat for every oO 
workers is more than enough and need not be raised. Very few separato urinals aro necessary. 
It is not necessary that all doors of working rooms shall he hnng so ns to open readily outwards 
as now all tlio doors and windows arc such that they can bo opened and shut as required by too 
workpeople. No further precautions for fencing machinery aro necessary. Arrangements should 
ho made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Act throughout India. The present 
inspectors aro quite sufficient. 

Witness stated that he had been for 31 years in the industry. Ho started as storekeeper, 
and had no practical experience in spinning or weaving. Witness engaged the hands. He 
thought that the mills should be allowed to work for 13 hours. The “ young persons ” class was 
not required, and if it was desired to shorten the day beyond all doubt, then ho would go straight 
for the restriction of adults’ hours. Ho had worked out the following figures showing the relative 
waste in the short and long working days : — Spinning . In Marcli 1905 with a 12 hours 5 minutes’ 
day tho waste, actual, was 2'46 lbs. percent., nnd in 20’ 2 , 10 percent. In October 1906 with a 
13 hours and 5 minutes’ day the waste, actual, was T92 percent., and in 90;, 1 ‘78 percent. In 
June 1905 with a 14-i hours’ day the waste, in actuals, was 1'86 per cent., and in 20’ L72 per 
cent.— Weaving. In March 1905, with a 12 hours and 5 minutes’ day, tho loom waste was 8'81 lbs. 
per cent. In October 1906 with a 13 hours and 5 minutes’ day tho waste was 7'25 per cent, and in 
August 1905 with a 14 hours 10 minutes’ day tho wasto was 7 02 per cent. In his opinion tho 
health of the operatives improved with long hours, becanse they were then confined for a longer 
time in the mill and had fewer temptations to spend money on drink. The hands spent 10 per cent. 
of their salary in drink. The school for children had not been a success. They did not now 
employ children, as they found that the children worked in two mills. When the mill closed 
on Sunday, the hands always took Saturday or Monday in addition. Tho hands always took four 
holidays extra each month, and they went to their country once or twico a year. Ho used 
municipal water for humidifying. For purifying the air they had ridge ventilation and windows, 
some of tho latter being ale ays kept open. The workers in tho bleach and dyo work received 
higher pay than the mill operatives. From the point of view of the mill manager he had no 
objection to tho restriction of the hours of labour. In his opinion there ought to bo a hospital 
reserved for mill operatives, and it could be endowed jointly by Government and the mill-owners. 
The operatives would object to livo in chawls owned by tho mill, beenuso they would ho liable 
to bo found by tho jobbers when they absented themselves. 


Witness No. 53. 

Mr. K. A. Eehts&ar, Secretary of the Maratha Aihyeclchoo Subha, Bombay. 

The working hours of adult males should he limited because the physique of workers has been 
greatly affected by long hours. It is not desirable that a person should be obliged to work long 

hours without any kind of family or social comforts to indulge in, and this they can hardly got 
when they return home quite exhausted and worn out. The suffocating, impure and artificial 
atmosphere in the factory tells on their constitution, and the further strain of long hours is crnel 
and inhuman. Even 12 hours’ work is trying enough, and undermines tho constitution of adults 
and young persons very perceptibly. Stout and sprightly youths become gradually emaciated nnd 
lean as they continue working in tho mills, and as years roll by, their stamina gives way, nnd they 
Buffer from general debility nnd slow fever which sometimes becomes so unbearable that they have 
to quit work, and go to their native place to recruit their health. This is tho reason why mill- 
hands are not regular in their attendance, and sometimes absent themselves for months together 
from their work. The fact that they waste two or three bourB in loitering about in the mill 
compounds is largely due to the emaciating effect of thoir work in unhealthy air. It cannot bo 
attributed merely to their ingrained habit of shirking work, when it is borne in mind that this 
waste of time entails heavy loss to themselves. It is also an observed fact that the progeny of the 
mill-going population is stunted and short-lived; and it is feared that it will gradually grow 
weaker, which would bo a heavy blow to our mill industry. No efforts sliould, therefore, bo 
spared to stop this evil. The cry of the mill-owners that there is at present a pancity of mill- 
hands. This is mainly owing to the faot that this kind of labour is not at all popular. Mill-hands 
who quit their work owing to their shattered health do not like to return to it, and aro willing to 
work elsewhere oven for considerably lower wages. But on account of their extreme poverty, and 
tho want of openings elsewhere, they are compelled, against their will, to return to mill-work 
18 6 ? ro ^ am ^ er of such weakened mill-hands in every village doing agricultural or 

reRnrMnVl’ ^ scanty faro. In short, sheer necessity alone compels them to 

•I, -I . ° J vor ^ : J n nil ^ s - . If these have been the general effects upon the labourers working in 
StinuaTv^ t ^ P T, fc , y T Sl *V 8 k'to natural that worse effects will ho produced if they ^ 
y mpolled to work more than 12 honrs. This latter circumstance is sure to make tho 
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mill industry more unpopular than ever, and tho present cry of scanty supply of labour is mainly 
duo to it. It can bo safely stated that this cry wns not so universal before tbo mania of working 
mills for long hours caught some of the greedy mill-owners ; and if this state of things bo allowed 
to continuo for some time to come, this cry will increase to the detriment of the mill industry. 
As to tho decided deterioration of the physique of the mill-going population, one has only to 
compare their constitutions with tlioso of their relations who do some other work which is not so 
paying as mill-work. One who has opportunities of moving amongst them cannot but notice this 
vivid contrast. No adult labourer slionld bo allowed to work more than 11 hours a day ; and 
this limit slionld bo fixed by law. Looking to the deteriorating effect of tho artificial and impnro 
atmosphere in tho factories, and tho enervating climate, it is not desirable that labourers should 
have to work moro than 11 hours. It would he a fortunate circumstance if tho hours wore fixed 
less oven than 11. But as the mill industry would suffer greatly if the hours were shortened still 
further, we have to put up with this necessary evil. If tho number of hours be fixed at 11, there 
would be no deficit in the quantity of production, inasmuch as the labourers would in that case 
waste less time in loitering about in the compound. They will be anxious to turn out sufficient 
work in the limited time at their disposal, as they cannot afford to take" less wages. Besides, tho 
very fact that they will ho let off earlier will' encourage them to work harder and moro regularly. 
Recourse must be had to law for restricting the working hours, as the owners of factories will 
never of their own accord limit their working hours, inasmuch as they have to compete with 
foroign trado, and hold the opinion that longer hours of work mean a larger production. Bnsinoss 
men are not humanitarians, and they will never bo moved with pity for the lot of the labourers, or 
set any limit to their working hours. If one here or there did, he would soon have to give up tho 
idea, and follow tho general custom, if he wished to hold his own in tho intense competition. 
Even supposing that these factory owners come to some understanding among themselves, it is 
not possible that they will long act up to this resolution, unless some external pressure is brought 
to hear upon them. They are free agents, and can set aside any decision as soon ns they see somo 
gain. Tho labourers themselves are qnite helpless in this matter. They are obliged to accept any 
terms their employers offer. The faculty of combination has not yet been developed in them, they 
being illiterate and improvident as a rule. So they cannot realise their own position, and combine 
to dictate to their employers their own terms. Extraneous help alone will stem the evil. It is 
argued that GovernracnJ interference would entail a heavy drag npon the industry. But when 
one brings to mind the heavy loss which mill-owners have to put up with on account of the 
irregularities and incapacities of mill-hands, such interference will not in tho long run he detri- 
mental to tho industr}', but it will on the contrary help its growth, inasmuch as it will stop tho 
slow process of physical deterioration and consequent short life and sub-normal multiplication of 
tho mill-going population. This interference will only be temporary inasmuch as the need for it 
■will gradually disappear in proportion to the spread of odneation among tho masses. Even in 
England, whore tho labonring class is not so illiterate and improvident, and where there are 
various sorts of labour combinations, the eight hoars’ movement, has been set on foot, and some 
of the well-wishers of tho labouring classes have been seeking tho help of the law. How much 
more is interference desirable, then, in tho interest of tho Indian labourers, who are very back- 
ward in every respect ? It is fnrthor argued that if the mill-liands find themselves worse off, they 
should either cease working in mills, or go in for strikes. The fact is that this class of labourers 
is extremely poor and cannot do without some kind of work At their native places they' have 
hardly any means of support. Many of them were once agriculturists and tilled their own lands; 
but under the general economic change wliicb came about during tho last thirty years they are 
dispossessed of their lands and have to depend upon their daily wages. So they are almost help- 
less, and have to put up with all kinds of inconvenience in order to keep the wolf from the door. 
The mill-owners have beon taking full advantage of their plight. Tho legal hours should bo from 
7 A.u. (Bombay time) to 6-30 p.m. (Bombay time), including the half hour for recess. Tho 
majority of mill-hands do not, and cannot, live close to the mills in which they happen to work. 
This moans that they have to start from their residences about an hour before the mill starts. 
Consequently they do not get undisturbed sleep from 3 o’clock in the morning The anxiety to 
get to work in time is so great that they have to keep up and watch the timo. Somo have to be 
dragged out from, their beds against their wish, and have to run to their work. As the cliawls in 
which those mill-hands live are very crowded they cannot go to bed before 11 p.m. ; and even if 
they manage to go to bod earlier, they do not get undisturbed sleep. So they cannot get even 
five hours’ rest on the wholo. This tells very much upon their system. If they are not required 
to attend early in the morning, they will get more sleep, and besides they could then manage to 
take a slight breakfast before they began work. This means additional energy. Moreover, 
many of them would not havo to forfeit their wages for a quarter of a day, which, they do if they 
attend even ton minutes late. Many men do not liko to join mill-work mainly because of this diffi- 
culty of rising early and running to work before day-break. They think that the morning snoozo is 
preferable to any high wages. This is one of the principal causes why mill-work is so unpopular. 
This drawback will be removed if tbo mills begin work at 7 A.il. There is no objection to closing 
tho mills a little lato in the evening, provided tliey begin work rather late in the morning. For 
however eaidy they may go home in the evening, they cannot go to bed before 1 1 p.m. for tho 
reason mentioned above. Moreover, if the number of hours suggested above bo fixed, they can 
leave work at 6-30 P.M , which is early enough for them to reach their residences. Besides, there 
will be no difficulty in working by artificial light as they will havo to work for half an hour, or a 
littlo more, by lights during five or six months in the year. Although it is a fnot that there is a 
decided deterioration of the physique of young persons attending mills owing to the illegal 
employment of persons botween the ages of 12 and 14, it is not desirable to creato a special class 
of workers intermediate between the half-timers and the adult in imitntion of the English Act. 
Tho poverty of our people is so great, and the joint family system is so very binding upon each 
individual, that, young men cannot afford to take less wages which they would get if their hours 
were restricted, for tho simple reason that many of them havo to support their aged parents and 
other relatives who solely depend npon them. The proposed measure would deal a heavy blow to 
our mill industry, sinoo nearly half the number of mill-hands are between the ages of 14 and 18, 
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hours of work bo restricted, tlio mills will hare to work only 
Tlmt menus so much less production, nod besides mmiy young men 

work in the mills ns they will Imre no prospect of geUimrhigh wages. 'Jim 


for so tiirrny 
will not bo 


to 


fo be full-timers, and trv to 


oxnorienco in almost nil mills is that half-timers nro always noxious - 

secure the necessary certificate. This fuel shows how severe is the pinch of poverty which impels 



Joavo house befoul sunrise, and thnt they reach home Indore sunset. This would save them from 
immoral ways, to which they nro easily led, if darkness helps the dark minds, Many women have, 

to attend to their culinary and other domestic work after they ro'ieh home from (he mill, and 

Komo Itavc children, \vhos<* comfort they linvo to look after- Corhh<*ntr<* Ot lv)U» ntro and physical 
fitness should bo required before children aro allowed to work in factories. Parents and other 
relatives of children arc anxious to sco their children bepin to support Uirniwrc**, tin they nro to 0 
poor to feed thorn. So it is but natural tlmt they do not look to ttui lu»»U!> or n~o of the child 
whom they put to work. Poverty makes them quite un-iernpuloii*. .Sliingem-y of the law in thin 
connection will entail no lmrdship upon anybody concerned, but the employers and the employdn 
will bo gainers in tho long run. When half-timers se-k to be admitted ns full-timers ft i litotes 
of ago ami physical fitness should also ho required. On account of the poverl.Y of the people they 

aro anxious to "et higher wages, nml aro naturally tempted to tell lies and evade the law. .M ill- 

ownors connive at this irregularity, ns they gain by having more full-tim- worker*. The law 
elioula prescribe tlmt donblo sots of children should be employed. _ One >H should rtfond (he 
mills in the morning and work for three hours, and after half an hour's recess i! should attend 
school kept hv (ho mill-owner for three hours ; after tint the ramu ‘••■t should work three hours 

more in the mill, and thru it should ha allowed to go home. The oilier M t should come irt and 

tako up tho work of the first set, when the latter gets irrr-»r,d schooling, and work for 
three houis. Then this second set should got recess of half an hour and attend school for 
thred hours. It would resume work when tho first set is let n!t. In this v,\»y the machinery 
would not remain idle, and each set would get C hours’ work — tin i o hours sehroling, and threfl 
hours off during each day Every factory owner should be compelled by law to pun Me tdcrneis- 
tary education to mill-going children in his employ. This ehild hhour is very pmCt'itdc, and 
had it not been for tho temptation of getting some wages, some of the childrn would ho 
receiving schooling, to which their parents would put them for the sukoof keeping them from loiter* 
ingin thostreets and falling into bail ways. The spreid of education i i greatly hampi red by tin's Indus 
trv in this city, anil in many other towns where similar indtistrii s have b( e» s. t ti]i. 'J'o stem ihis 
evil the regulation about compelling mill-owner* to keep n “chool on i lie mill premises at their 
own espouse is earnestly needed. The little elementary education which tin so children will 
snatch is calculated to develop their intelligence nml make them icali-e their duties; and «omo of 
them will perhaps develop some taste for reading. This will in the long run benefit tho factory 
owners themselves sinco th'-y will have a mote intelligent nml sober elms of workmen, Bui in 
compelling tho factory owners to provide free elementary education ear,- s horrid !)■> taken to pro- 
vide for Government supervision of such schools. They should bo brought under grant-in-aid 
rules and inspected periodically by Government inspectors. It would be a sheer act of cruelty if 
non-working young children were prohibited fiom accompany ing their elders. Many an unfortu- 
nate child is cut off in its infancy by the want of care of their mothers, whom nms-ity compels to 
leave their children in the nominal charge of some one. Some humane measure should he adopted 
which will rclieie mothers from anxiety and keep the little unfortunate urchins in comfort within 
easy reich of their mothers. For this purpose it is quite desirable that nnr-eries be created in 
the mill compounds away from all dangerous and unhealthy parts. In these, children who must 
accompany their mothers should he kept under the management of one or two affectionate and 
elderly persons, and tho mothers should he permitted to visit their children occasionally. Jfmno 
provision ought to lie made to help those who suffer from any accidents while working in mills. 
Mill-owners nro generally apathetic to such injured persons, fro Government should compel them 
to sot apart Some fund to help the poor people who have nothing to fa!! back upon when they 
lmvo to remain without work for some time or for life. Mill owners should be asked to contribute 
in proportion to tho extent of tbeir industries towards the maintenance of spread hospitals or 
special wards in the present hospitals for mill-hands. These should bo under (be direct supervi- 
sion of Government officials, or municipal corporations. Mill-owners should be asked to co-operate 
in some feasiblo sebomo for erecting cheap houses in tho vicinity of mill districts, for the special use 
of mill-hands, with tb Municipality, the Improvement Trnst, nml the Government. 


"Witness stated t’'a’ ho was a marhalta, and camo from Savanivndi. Tho society with which 
lio was connected aimed at promoting education among tho backward classes. The society raised 
funds, and some of the members went into the mill districts and lectured. Ho hud been among 
the mill-bands for 20 years. He had relations in tho mills, and lie camo from n pint of tho 
country from which mill-hands were largely drawn. Tho elderly men retired to their i.aiivo 
places, and could not return to mill work because their constitutions were usually shattered. 
Generally they had not saved anything, and they had to live by cultivating tho soil. Witness 
maintained tlmt mill employment led fo deterioration of health and physique. lie could not 
account for the low death rates ot the Kolnba and Rntnngiri districts, seeing that all the mill-liamls 
retired there after they were broken down in health by mill labour. In his opinion (ho mill-hands 
would willingly engage in other work if it could bo obtained. Tlio holidays which (lie operatives 
took each month wore taken solely owing to tho long hours worked. With shorter hours ho 
anticipated more attention, more regularity in attendance, and improved skill on tho part of tho 
men. Tlio society had boon in existeneo for 2-1 years, and guvo scholarships to boys, mid distributed 
leaflets. It spent about Rs. 100 a year. There were also two lecturers who pointed out to tho 
miu-hanus tho evils of drink. Ho behoved tlmt tho rmturo of tho milt work was such thnt tho 
men wore bound to tako a stimulant. So far, the efforts of his society- lind led to no tangible 
results. There was no organization among tho mill hands. Ho thought tho mon would rather 
star one hour later in tho morning and go on for ono hour later at night. With shorter honra 
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there would not necessarily be a decrease in production. Ho was not acquainted with the condition 
of the industry in Japan, but he had no wish for any legislation which would affect the Indian 
industry adversely. It was only those men who were in want of money that worked long hours- 
it was not because they liked the long-hour day. It was solely the necessity for obtaining’ 
money for the support of thoir families, that induced them to work long hours. Ho considered 
that the restriction of hours would be popular among the men. 1 


W 1TKESB No. 54. 

Mr. Bamanshaw Jamasjee Jamlusarwalla, AnTcleiwar. 

I represent the — 

Bamamshaw Jamas jeo Ginning Factory. 

Do. Press Factory. 

In my old ginning factory there are 28 men, 40 women and children ; in my now factory 
10 men, 30 women and 10 children. In my press I employ 35 men, 15 women and 10 children. 
Generally the factories begin work in January, nnd stop working in April ; it depends upon the 
season. In the beginning of the season, when the arrivals of cotton are small, the factories work 
from sunriso to sunset, but when there is a rush of work, and the March shipments come nearer, 
wo aro obliged to work for 10 hours from 6 in the morning to 10 at night. These extra hours are 
for only 40 days at the most. In ginning factories and presses a person works for about 14 
hours on an average, but they got a lot of rest during the time. The cleaning and repairing of the 
machinery tnko about an hour each day, and the changing of cotton and other excuses greatly 
reduco the actual working timo. The operatives also pass much of their time in going about, smok- 
‘ ing nnd so on. Deducting the rest nnd other stoppages the average actual working time comes to 
about 11 to 12 hours a day. In a press a person also works about 14 hours, bnt deducting the 
timo when mixing, opening and other work is going on, the actual working hours are not more 
than 11 to 12. I do not approve of the proposal to bring ginning factories and presses under the 
Act in this district. Such factories work for only 60 to 80 days in a year, nnd out of these 80 days, 
40 days aro worked with overtime. The Broach season is very short. Labour is dear nnd very scarce, 
and men could not bo found even if paid one rupee a day. The quality of Broach cotton is such 
that if it is left without ginning or pressing for more than a fortnight, and exposed to the sun, in 
which condition it is usually loft, it is likely to deteriorate, and consequently not only the dealer 
will Buffer, but the manufacturer will not get tho same quality ns ho used to receive. I do not 
approve of tho suggestion to prohibit women from working at night because — 

(a) Broach is a district whore labour is very scarce. 

(1) Tho actual work of 11 to 12 hours in my opinion and according to my experience of 22 
years will not toll upon the health of a working woman. If tho Act is npplied to 
all gins and presses, special provisions to modify tho gonoral law will bo neces- 
sary 

(i) Factories which work for not more than 120 days in a year should bo nllowed to work 
for 40 days oxtra timo, f.e., up to 16 or 17 hours a day. 

(if) Instead of ono day in tho week as a holiday, I am of opinion that two days together in 
a fortnight should bo allowed, so that by stopping work for two days together, tho 
aporatives will get a good rest aud the boilers will be well cleaned. With a stoppage 
of one day tho boilers aro not properly cleaned, and workmen aro sent into the 
boiler, or tho sido flues, whon they are Very hot, which is a hardship. 

Somo of tho factories aro deficient as regards fencing. I am of opinion that it will bo very 
inconvenient to caso the wholo space between tho drums, but it is necessary to ense tho couplings 
and tho shafting if it has an open slot. I don’t seo any reason why women sffould bo prohibited 
from working in front of tho opener. If tho cotton is well shaken before it is opened, I think 
accidonts from stones being hui led from the opouer will not occur. As regards fire, a special law 
should bo enforced prohibiting the use of low class matches, because that is tho only cause of fire in 
ginning factories and their compounds. In tho last five years wo liavo had no accidents oxcept 
that a workman had his finger cut off by a machine. In my opinion tho Factory Act is unnecessary 
ia Broach for tho following reasons : — 

(a) tho number of working days is limited ; 

( [b ) tho actual working hours are notin excess of those specified by tho present Act ; 

(c) labour being dear and tho labourers being scarce, the owners of factories will have to 

suffer a great deal if tho Act be enforced ; 

(d) tho operatives do not suffer much in health by working overtime for so short a period ; 

(c) tho general constitution of tho operatives is good ; 

(f) homo manufacturers would have causo to complain if the cotton is exposed for a long 
time, and deteriorates. * 

"Witness stated that tho ginning season was short and busy, because tho March shipments had 
to bo got through without delay. Labour was both Ecarce and dear, and so working by regular 
shifts was quite impossible. The men and women were paid by tho day. The men were from 
- tho agricultural district, while tho women were kanvas, tho sailor caste, Some presses worked 
from 5 in the morning to 12 o’clock at night, but generally the working day was 16 hours. The 
hands had practically a shift system among themselves, and relieved ono another. There was 
not sufficient male labour available for a regular shift system, though perhaps women could be 
obtained in sufficiently large numbors to work two shifts. The pay was one rupee for the 16 hours’ 
work ; he had no experience of gins that worked longer than that period. 16 hours was tho 
ordinary working day in ginning factories. Tho children received three annas a day. Tho 
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Mr, JMttbnj.inralIs. adults worked about 14 hours out of tho 1G, and tlio children would probably work a mtaiJjir 
lonc'lli o£ tirao, bccauijO tlioy woro Gtippo^otl to bo ftt work tlunncftho whole d&y. Tmiouonn? 
woro too long for a child, and ho Jmd no objection to tlio houiM for chu»*ri’ n Iwiug but 
tho industry would bo crippled if tho freedom of tho women W;L '< intcrfrr< d with. It; a nr, 'oil 
lasted for 80 days, and at tho conclusion of it tho hnndn ref urn' d to t Iteir tisnn! oreupntior.u. They 
woro not mill workers, p.nn tho majority of them camo reason after r*a*mi. The women wero 

thrifty, and might fsava Us. 10 in tho season. Tho men could rave n Komi sum, but q>Mit a con- 
Eidorablo porcontago of thoir oarningn in drink. When tho mill i toppe 1 every fortnight for (wo 
days for cleaning purpose. 1 ), then tho men drank to oxeea i. A man email Hi. It > n. month, and 
would onrn from Us. GO to Us. 70 in tho courmof fh«b-won. He could envo It'. Ha month if ho 
, , liked, but generally tho monov went in liquor. The long hoar; w, re the result c,f tho t gircity of 

of labour, and ho thoofpht that if n gre\t«ir supply of 1 ihour m. t forihr mniug, the:, the owner* rmld 
work shortor hours and i-till pet tho cotton pressed in time. Tie' ownen rotlld r.ot, afford to pay 
higher wages, bccauso ovon at the pro rut rate it v.na difilmU to i.u<" t’,o t’ir. i jay, rind it was 
essential to remember flmt ginning labour was not skilled la 1 )ur ). to that in a tmU. Tho r.:53 
simply carried tho cotton about tho compound, !tnd th) women i, 1 the I'trei, th 1 y v, "'.’uv' 1 ; a 
eitting posture. For tho purpasn of rooming tlu* fencing of machinery, he agn ■ d thatcin . should 
bo brought under tlio Inotory Act. Pern jnilly ho would fence tne c mjitii „*s r.':,l the Abaft, where 
tbero happened to ho an open slot. The engine wm nlwaye. : topp 1 vl.-u it w.aa tU :ri 1 t , cJetn 
tho uudcr-sliaftof loose cotton. In his factory he hadboth an under and tn or • 1 */(. Tl.t ro v » ro co 
openers in Broach. Occa donally in npremm opemr hidfo h:t (ml when r >•.. i inf, tdor -cotton 
WB 9 mixod with Broach cotton, ntul if per ona Vi orkc 1 in front of th» <!• m.. r, th-} r.r, a c ‘tain 
amount of risk. Thi i could ho obviated by prohibiting v.otma from ‘’.ndi-.g iti irnt of th* 
oponor, and ono or two men could < nsity mw >p r.wnv tlo- fluff in a aery sh r; > S "Gay v.'£.~ 
not observed ns .a holiday. They ptoppi d for two diw a every fiHaigl.t, and ii the*, rt :ir d on 
Sunday every week, two days would ; t ill b • re'j.iirt 1 torliibreh >nii g M, 1 o'!, r s t:p. e», 
Tlioro were no new gim in tho Ilro :ch di-.t:iet. Somitirn . th" v.i rh vj at or. t,i *; , , ,,d <.f April, 
and if the reason wan late, then ho had known tl.mu « •! to fmrh 5 •’fore th u d< f Mi}, Tt eynlitv 
of tlioBroach cotton was each that it was likely to deteriorate by bring left too Ion,; ir. the cut). 
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I nrn tho nintmgor of tbe Western India Spinning r.nd Manufacturing Cmpur, U.rsl’.fl, 
in which the total iiuml cr ofbatuK < mployt d i. l,T>j— 1 ,0 JO me t.e n, Mi) worn a, v, 1 ‘d.'» chiilrvn 
or hnlf.timorfl, Tlio following t ib!e idiowa the number e'd u * l 5 c mid .1 titur I’M htnr? 

ns also I ho e.vemgc number of hours work' 1 itieich snr <bsr"i« ; thi decades 
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I think two weeks’ previous employment of children should bo allowed before certificates for 
ago and physical fitness are obtained. A half-timer desirouB of working as an adult on full time 
ought in my opinion to obtain a certificate of age and physical fitness. The thumb mark of tho 
employe on such certifioato will be a check on tho person producing tho same. But special marks 
on tho body should bo carefully put on tho cortificato. I am against tho creation of a class of 
“ yonng persons, ” as n largo number of porsons abovo tho ago of 14 and nndor 16 axo generally 
employed in every mill, particularly in tho spinning and carding departments, as menders, tontera 
and doffora. If any such class is created, and their hours and labour restricted, it will moan 
practically determining tho working hours of tho whole factory. There aro over 300 persons 
between tho ages of 14 and 16 working in tho factory t represent. I am of opinion that tho hours 
of adult labour should certainly not bo restricted, because it would ho detrimental to tho 
economical working of the factory. Strict rules as to ventilation and sanitation should ho made 
in order that tho health of tho operatives may not he injuriously affected for want of tho Bamo. 
I do not approve of keeping a special registor for young porsons between tho ages of 14 and 16. 
As far ns spinning and weaving mills are concerned, female labour at night should be altogether pro- 
hibited. Tho minimum age of children, ns at present prescribed, is quite propor, and needs no chango. 
Certificates of both ago and physical fitness aro necessary before childron should bo allowed to 
work in a factory. Certificate of ago for a half-timer is necessary heforo ho should bo allowed to 
work as an adult. It is the practice already, whero childron aro oruployed, to omploy them in 
sots, and therefore this doo3 not requiro to be prescribed by law. Elemontary education to 
children in my opinion is necessary, but not at tho expense of tho mill-ownors. For the purposo 
of fixing a standard of purity for humidifying, I think tank, well or pipe water might bo allowed 
to bo used. The provision of one latrine seat for every fifty persons is amply sufficient; and, aB 
far as my experience goes, I havo nover soon workmen feeling tho want of any moro accommoda- 
tion. Separate urinals aro advisable. With respect to the fencing of machinery, I am of opinion 
that every precaution is taken for tho safety of tho employ'd, I think arrangements should bo 
mado to secure uniformity in tho administration of tho Act throughout India, 

Witnoss stated that he had been in India for nearly two years, and had a long oxpovjonoo 
of tho cotton industry at homo. Ho had prepared tho following ’statement : calculation for a 
42" loom running at ft speed of 160 picks per miuuto, and making long cloth of tho following 
particulars: — 36", 37g yards, 52 reed, 50 picks, 22s warp, 36s woft, 9 lbs. (1) Tho actual 
production from this loom wliou kept properly working for a period of two hours, undor ordinary 
conditions, including tho drawing in of all broken warp threads, is 2 lbs. 6 ounces. (2) Tho 
aotnal production obtained from tho samo loom, under presont conditions, in two hours’ working 
is 1 lb. 12 onncoB. (3) Tho calculated production of the Bamo loom, without any stoppages 
whatever, for a period of two hours, is 2 lbs. 8 64 ounces. (4) Tho calculated production of tho 
samo loom, with 10 per cent, stoppages, which is rather moro than what would obtain in a 
well managed English mill, is 2 lbs. 4 ounces. This width of loom in England would run at a 
spoed of at least 185 picks per minute, and this would give a production of 2 lbs. 8 ounces, with 
10 percent, stoppages. Witness obtained tho 2 lbs. 6 ounces by keeping tho loom going undor 
direct supervision, and preventing any unnecessary stoppages. Tho 1 lb. 12 ounces was tho result 
of leaving tho man to himself and taking the production for 2 hours. Tho weaver did not know 
that his production would bo measured. An average for a week’s work was taken, and came to 
about tho samo. This showed that thoro was 26 per cent, loss production whon tho operatives 
woro working tho looms than might ho oxpected. On an average nn English workman would 
attend to four looms and an Indian to two. In spinning tho actual production of 22s warp for a 
day of 12 hours was 5’83 ounces, compared with a possible maximum production of 7’1 ouncos. 
On the theoretical figureB witnoss allowed 5 per cent, for stoppages. Tho 5’83 ouncos were nscor- 
tained over a period of twq weeks for tho whole mill. With tho samo counts in England ho 
should say tho production would bo about 7 ounces. Tho actual production in India was 18 
per cent, bolow the theoretical amount. When spinning 20s he estimated they required two and 
a half hands in India to ono in England, It was difficult to explnin why tho rate of production 
incroased when tho hours of work increased, and the conclusion ho had come to was that the men 
idled as much in a 12 as in a 13 hours’ day, but that in tho last hour of tho longer day thoy woro 
moro attentive to their duties. Consequently the mill got moro production in the last hour, 
which mado the all round average higher. Ho considered that the 'Indian workman after 13 
hours of work was far more sprightly than tho English workmen after 10 hours. Witness did 
not care to express any opinion about tho longth of the working day. Witness gavotho following 
percentages of absentees, taken over a period of one month, from tho permanent hands on tho 
j, 00 kg — blowing department 12 per cent, absent daily, carding J 7 per cent., frames 12 percent., 
xnnleB 14 per cent., rings 18 per cent., doubling 70 per cent, and reeling 33 per cent. Witnoss 
admitted that thoy obtained substitutes, and so worked their frames. Ho had not worked out 
tho net shortage. With tho substitutes there was only an 8 per cent, shortage in rings from tho 
managers point of view. Witnoss had not taken a percentage of tho absonteos in weaving. 
Thoy could not get sufficient hands for substitutes, and tho mill was always short-handed. If 
the hours woro restricted, he thought it would take n long time to become stricter with the mon 
and ho did not think the operatives would work more steadily in order to bring their earnings np 
to tho old level. Six weoks ago the operatives had askod to be allowed to work an hour longer, 
namely, from 6 P. it. to 7 r. u. The agent agreed to work till 6-30 p. ir., but this would not 
satisfy tho men. Tho normal English working day was 10 hours, and tho Indian 12 hours, 
5 minutes. An English woaver watching four looms earned 26 shillings a wcok, and an Indian 
woavor watching two looms earned 5s. 4d. a week. Ho did not accept tho principle in India 
that shorter hours aud higher wages were moro conducive to better work than longer hours and 
lower wages. Tho Indian workman need not always stop at his present standard, and if ho wero 
educated, witness thought that shorter hours might load to an improvement of work. That was 
to say the operative would become moro efficient as he became moro educated. He did not con- 
sider tho present generation of mill-hands absolutely hopeless, hut they would not go to school oven 
if thoir hours waro limited to 12. If witness were a factory ownor, he would not consider 
'tho weaving figures ho had given as good. Ho Bhonld want moro than 66 par cent, of tho possiblo 
output. 
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Jlr.C. H. Wsdla. 
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WjtkessNo. 5G. 


Jfr 0. S. Wadia, Agent of the Century Spinning and Manufacturing Oompany, limited. 
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about 2,475 men, 425 womon and no children. Tho factory wora g 
sinoo tho oommenoemont of tho mill : 


Year. 


Number ol 
days tho mill 
lias worked 
ovor 12£hourB 
a day. 


Tho average daily 
number of hours for 
which tho mill ha9 
worked throughout 
tho year. 


189 D 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
1901 

1906 
190G 

1907 



Hours. 

Minutes 

mi 

11 

32 

2 

11 

43 

74 

11 

66 

103 

12 

1 

104 

12 

0 

101 

12 

2 

118 

12 

14 

212 

12 

37 

241 

12 

47 


Statistics showing tho oCcct of working days of varying length on tho production per epindlo 


aro given bolow : — 


Working (lays of averago 
hours. 

Production 
per spindle 
ring of 20 j. 

pcrcentngo 
of waste. 

Period covered by 
theso statistics. 

Bomarka. 

12 hours or under. 





11-20 

6-90 

No record. 

6 months, October — 
March 1901. 

Day light only. 

11—20 

7-27 

Do. 

Do. 1902. 

Do. 

11—20 

7-27 

Do. 

Do. 1! 03- 

Do. 

11—25 

7-27 

Do. 

Do. 1904. 

Da 

11-20 

7-18 

1C 99 

Do. 1903. 

Do. 

13 hours or under. 





12-25 

7-33 

10-24 

Do. 1905. 

Electric light. 

12-40 

7-49 

16-74 

3 months, January— 
Mnrch 190/. 

Do. 

12-34 

7-09 

No record. 

0 months, April — 
September 1901. 

Day light only. 

12-40 

7-42 

Do. 

Do. 1902. 

Do. 

12—40 

7’29 

Do. 

Do. If 03. 

Do. 

12-35 

8-44® 

10-20 

Do. 1901. 

Do. 

12-40 

7-34 

10-97 

Do. 1905 

Do. 

13— 0 

702 

lu-92 

Do. ior.G. 

Electric light. 

13- 0 

7 40 

18-43 

Do. 1907. 

Do. 


* Believed inaccurate. 


I think it will ho necessary to proscribe some rensonablo timo limit within which tho employd 
should ho allowed to work, pending examination for a certificate for physical fitness. I considor 
20 days would ho a sufficient period. Tho compulsory attendnneo of a medical inspector one 0 
overy three woeks at every mill would sccuro all tho medical examinations required by law. 
If tho inspecting medical officers wore to ogreo as to wlmt constitutes physical unfitness, (hero 
ought to be no difficulty in safeguarding and proventing half-timers who are refused certificates as 
adults in one factory from working in another factory as adults, particularly if, as contemplated, 
full-time medical inspectors are appointed, and a special slnfE created for indoxing and classifying 
thumb impressions. Tho probable nurnbor of “ young persons ” between tho years of 14 nnd 16 
constitutes about 15 per cent, of tho total number of mill-hands, I am altogothor against, tho 
creation of a class of “ young persons ”, nnd I beiiovo if such a class wore created that it would do 
no possible good to the factory workers, and would lead to ondless difficulties between mill-owners 
nnd the inspectors, Assuming that it is oventnally decided to restrict tho hours of adnlt labour, 
I think it would be preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to tho discretion of 
each individual employer to settle tho timo for tho commencement and tho termination of tho 
day’s work. I think restricting the number of hours of labour would bo quite enough. Definite 
time limits in cortain trades would ho quite impossible. I do not think that tho chief inspectors 
for factory woi'k in India should be obtained from the United Kingdom. Tho nndor-inspcctors 
I think with advantage, might be so obtained, so that when their time came for the higher post 
they would ho well acquainted with speoial habits and requirements of the east, whioh no amount 
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of western oxporionoo oan inculcate. I am of opinion that tho physique of workers has not heonMr, <VH..Wa3U-,. 
affeotod by tho bonra 'worked during my oxporience of 20 years of tho ootton trade of Bombay. 

Prevention is always bettor thnn cure, however, and ns no adult can physically work more than 12 
hours in 24, 1 am of opinion that seeing that there is no publio opinion or unanimity amongst tho 
workers, they should bo guarded against themselves by limiting their hours. I think that tho limit 
should bo 12 hours of work in a day of 24 hours, and it wonld bo advisable to proscribe — 

.(1) that, excopt when working by. shifts, the legal .working hours should he 12 for adults ; 

(2) that tho ongino should bo stopped for half ah hour between noon and 2 p. a. ; 

(3) I do not think any limitation as to working hours should be imposed on a factory work- 

ing on tho shift systom, provided no adult male is allowed to work more than 12 out 
of every 24 hours thoroin. * 

As far as Iamawaro, there hns been noillogal employment as adults of persons botween tho 
ages of 12 and 14, and I do not think that any physical deterioration has taken placo which wonld 
warrant tho introduction of tho so-called "young persons’’ oIosb, ns under tho English Act. I 
think that the omploymont of womon at night, that is, after 8 P.M., cannot bo too stringently prohibit- 
ed. I think tho minimum ago at which ohildron should bo allowed to work in factories should bo 
raised to 10 yoars. I think tho certificates of both ago and physical fitness should be required before 
children nro allowed to work in factories. Similarly, whoa children who have hitherto worked half- 
timo aro allowed to work full-timo as adults, I think that certificates of both ago and physical fit- 
ness to workfnll-timo should bo required. I think that ohildron should not be employed excopt in. 
sots and in shifts, and no half-timors should bo permitted to work continuously more than three 
hours at a stretoh without a cessation of work for nnothor three hours. I do not think that factory 
owners should ho obliged to provido elomontary education at thoir own oxponso for children work- 
ing in thoir factories. I hold that it is tho duty of every Government to seo that ovory citizon 
under its flag recoives olomentary education at Government expense. In a cotton factory there are 
no dangerous or unhealthy parts, and therefore no prohibition is required against non-working 
young children ontoring any part of such a factory on tho score of health. I think it is qnito un- 
necessary to tost samples of air taken from factories in India, or to prescribe an analytical standard 
of purity for air, for tho reason that all mills in India aro fitted with oponing sashes, whereas they 
arc not in England. No special efforts aro made to exclude cold air, as in English mills, and ex- 
copt in rare instances it is unnecessary to attempt a test of samples of air. I think it qnito unne- 
cessary to prescribe a standard of moisture for tho air in factories. Moisture, duo to Indian clima- 
tic conditions, 'can do no harm, I concoivo, hut heavy steaming or moisture created by steam 
should bo limitod at tho discretion of tho chiof inspootor. I think it qnito unnecessary to create 
n standard of purity for tho wntor nse'd for humidifying purposes. In my opinion tho standard of , 
latrino accommodation should ho as follows : — 

Hambor of workers. Number of lntrinos. 


100 or less 


••• 


5 

200 

flo. 




9 

300 

do. 




12 

400 

do. 


... 


15 

500 

do. 


• .* 


17 

GOO 

do. 




20 

700 

do. 




23 

800 

d<5. 


. 


25 

900 

do. 


• r* 


27 

1,000 

do. 


••• 


29 


and for ovory 50 workers above tho 1,000 ono extra latrino. Tho difficulty connected with the 
number of latrines or urinals does not rest so much with the millownors os with the Municipality, 
who habitually shirk part of thoir work in removing the refuse. Tho provision of more latrine ac- 
commodation than above stated would ho, I think, unnecessary. Similarly with urinals. It is tho 
Municipality or that particular public body charged with tho removal that causes trouble. 

At tho present stage urinals, I think, aro unnecessary ; hut where drains are available, there wonld 
bo no harm in making them compulsory. It is qnito unnecessary to prescribe that all doors of 
working rooms should open outwards. Whilst tho mill is working it is very Boldom that tho doors 
aro closed. No further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary in cotton mills. Tho ins- 
pectors err rather on the safo sido already. I do not think there is any noccssity to mako any 
arrangomonts to soenro uniformity in tho administration of tho Factory Aot throughout India. I 
seo no objection to appoint full-timo medical inspectors of factories to assist tho present inspectors 
in securing tho duo observance of tho Act. Such inspectors should bo paid by tho Government an 
adequate salary, and should not ho allowed private praefcioo. They ought not to recoivo any remu- 
neration in any shape or form from mill-owners. 

Witnosa stated that ho had had 20 years’ oxporience of tho industry. Ho bad electric light oral eviiMasi 
in his mill, which since 1905 ran for 1 3 ;V hours. Tho averago production par hour was not so 
good as in tho shorter days, bnt tho gross output iucroased. Ho found that if ho did not work 
these long hours in conformity with other mills, he could not get hands, because they loft him 
to go to thoso mills where they could earn moro money. Witness had tried 'to shorten tho 
working day, hnt the operatives thomselves approved of long hours, and unless they wore promised 
tho same amount of pay as they earned in tho long-hour mills, they wonld go to thoso mills, despite 
tho shorter honrs. If submitted to tho teat of longer hours and more pay, or shorter hours 
and less pay, witness was convinced that tho men would ho in favour of the former. Ho behoved 
in restricting tbo working day to 12 hours, and ho did not think that any man, howovor physically 
fit, could work continuously for moro than 12 honrs day after day without evil effects. In his 
opinion tho actual gross output of a 14 hours’ day was over that of a 12 hours’ day, but tbo 
inoreaso was not proportionate to tho extra hours worked. His mill worked about 13 hours clear. 

Most of tho mon woro on pieco work, and for tho extra time between sunset and tho shutting 
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_ .... ■ i. Ornrl mrtnnq rocojvofi oiio iiii< 1 a half ^Tiiiflu per day, ltncM 

w Q r 0 d to «Vrk R only l2 l«our 3 , and Ids operatives threatened that if bo did ao, tl.oy would fro 
to othor mills. Ho^hnd 20 neighbour:] who all worked long boors, and ao in order to keep lug 
mon ho had to follow their oxatnplo. Ho did not think thoro was any thing to ho obtained by 
working more than 12 honrs, and if the number wore toed, *«“«* ^"lH ,v “ I ' '}} 

trroator oiiorirv nnd epond less timo idling in the compound, inn pro. cm id called IJ and 1* 
hS day was 5 myth. Ho estimated, after allowing for leg.t.n.a o stoppages that each loom 
woBonly working for 10 ont of the 13 honrs. Witness promised to forward rowo «tat»l.c» on 
This subject, showing the aetual output of a loom compared with the po««Wo nuixmmm output. 
Taking tho operatives ns a class, ho saw an improvement in their work, though during this l.rno 
tlio machinery had also boon improved. Ho was sure there had been no improvement in their 
habits of work, tlioir idea being to oafn ns much nR they could with ns little trouble as possible. 
Ho considered that owners could got quito as much work out of them it the honrs were limited 
to 12 ns they now obtained in tho 13 nnd 14 hours. If labour was waited, hint present. tl cn tho 
owners would have to pay extra for tho half honrs in tho rokl weather worked by elcelric llght 
under an average 12 boars day. They bad three times tho iiiiiub-r of nun required in an 
English factory of similar cnpneitv, and oven with thin surplus of hands tho owner did tint 
obtain that efficiency at the machines that he vns entitled to expect, lie O'-tunnbd that they 
did not get CO per cent, efficiency ns compared with nn English loom, nnd their extra hands 
averaged seven per cent. Witness differed from tho view Hint these extra lands fervid as ft 

kind of unrecognised shift system, and that, therefore, tho men wore not tired after n M honrs’ 

day. Witness agreed with n'moro stringent medical examination for children, and thought that 
somo hoys up to the age of 14 were not fit for their work. They were, however, better einpWd 
in light work in a mill than in loitering about tho streets. The liOnr-t of tie pro], on d “ yonng 
persons ” class would determine tho working hours of the mill. If the honra of wornrn were 
increased, ho did not think it would grovtly 1'enefit labour. Thtir mode of life and form of 

x 1 .1 4 ll.AM 4 \. 4 \ il T3 r> » . f -V. ith tMffV itv* 




wore always away, and ho did not think they w ould bo more regular in attemlnnee even if they were 
assured of ono day’s rest in every seven, Tho men wore not fined for carnal nWnre; if they 
woro, they would leavo altogether. When labour war. plentiful there were fewer nUrnlri'i, 
Tho operntivo undoubtedly saved money and retired to liis country. Some wore in debt, chit fir 
tboso who drew small wages, nnd because they w ere improvident. The op* rative. r.s n rule, would 
live on linlf liis pay. They also drank a little. Witness thought that a 12 hours' clay would hi mfit 
tlio industry. Ilo considered tlmt the men would attain a higher standard of efficiency, nnd prmlneo 
nearly ns much, if not qnito ns much, ns in tho long hours. Tho knowledge that the eperativo 
wonld rccoivc less pay unless he applied himself would lie a stimulus to better work, r.tid ho 
considered that tho men, in time, would appreciate the stopping-hour coining round quicker than 
usual. Ho would not give them extra time in tho middle of tho day; it was not the prnclieo 
in Bombay to tako an nftornoon ticsla. Ho had tried a breakfast interval mid n longer midday 
interval, both without success. 


Statement showing the number our? percentage pj J.on-Is absent in etch nutiffi. 


Tear 1007. 

Working 

days. 

Total 

number of day- 
nbrencoi in the 
month. 

Average 
JiiimVr ef 

hands nls»ni 
ft r day. 

rerr't.tago e.f 
ham* a nteeat, 
on 3.2 f 0 hands 
per day. 

January ... 




25 

7,271 

200 

o-oo 

February ... 


it* 

... 

25 

8,357 

334 

1014 

March ... 

... 


Ml 

27 

S.3S3 

310 

o-co 

April 

ill 

Ml 


25 

7,114 

cn 

Sr*» 

8S7 

May 

III 



27 

0,510 

353 

11-03 

Juno 

• •• 



20 

7.0S0 

205 

0-22 

July ... 

III 

... 

• •1 

20 

S.10G 

316 

0-81 

August ... 

III 

• •• 

III 

20 

0,781 

201 

8TG 

September ... 

• • • 

Ml 


20 

32,075 

404 

14-50 

October 

III 

Ml 

• II 

27 

10, 70S 

400 

12-10 

November 

•H 

III 

III 

23 

8,004 

330 

1031 
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Statement shaving the loss of production, or efficiency of labour. 


Hr. C. N. Wadia, 


Namo of maebino. 

' 

Engine 

run. 

Dess a fair 
allowance 
for doffing, 
etc- 

Nett 
time the 
maebino 
ought to 
run. 

Nett 

production of 
machine if 
kept running 
properly. 

Actual 

production. 

Efficiency 
of maohino. 

' 

n, 

ZI. 

H. 

ZI. 

n. 

M. 




Scutcher ... 

13 

10 

2 

20 

10 

40 

130 laps 

100 laps 

71% 

Carding engine 

13 

10 

1 

10 

12 

0 

225 lbs. 

120 lbs. 

84% 

Drawing frame 

13 

10 

4 

0 

9 

10 

1,600 „ 

1,200 „ 

75 % 

Slabbing frame 

13 

10 

3 

30 

9 

40 

1,600 „ 

1,200 „ 

75% 

Intermediate frame 

13 

10 

3 

0 

10 

10 

1,300 „ 

1,100 „ 

85% 

Roving frame ... 

13 

10 

2 

50 

10 

20 

670 „ 

470 „ 

70% 

Ring frame ... 

13 

10 

0 

25 

12 

45 

170 „ 

155 „ 

91% 

Doom 2S" 

13 

10 

2 

0 

11 

10 

SS yards 

63 yards 

72% 

„ 40’ '... 

13 

10 

2 

0 

11 

10 

73 „ 

56 „ 

77% 

„ 64’ ... 

13 

10 

2 

0 

11 

10 

61 „ 

41 „ 

67% 


Witness No. 57. 

Mr. G. Ooiahji Panday, Bombay. 

I am tho manager of tlie Emperor Edward Mills, worked under tlie agency of Messrs. B. D. Mr. C. D. Panday. 
Petit Sons & Company, in Bombay. There are 1,040 men, ° 174 women and 120 children Tp r m ln evidneo, 
working in this mill, with fluctuations in their number at various periods in a year. This mill 
las never worked overtime by artificial light. Thus there aro about 135 days in which the mill 
works over 121 hours daring a working year of 310 days. The average for the whole year comes 
to 12 working hours per day. 1 believe it will bo beneficial to the industry in general, and to 
iho work pcoploiu particular, if the hours of work were limited by Government, as I believe the 
physique of the workers is affected by long hours. It will be advisable to limit the time of 
actual working by law. I would suggest the starting time of the mill bo fixed at G-30 and the 
stopping time at 7-30 (standard timo) — in all 13 hours. This includes half an hour for 
midday rest, and allows for cleaning tlio machinery when the engines have to bo stopped. It 
tabes abont six ltonrs for cleaning in a mouth. This arrangement would giro a clear working 
day of 12j hours. The croatiou of a class of “ young persons” will only create unnecessary 
annoyance both to the mill-owner and the work-people, without in any way benefiting either. 

In fact it will ho a great hardship on the poor people as restricting their earnin»s. I do 
not believe that there would bo any advantage in keeping a special register of all workers under 
tho age of 16. Let tho parents and mill-owners be the judges of tlio physical fitness of the 
youngost adults to work full time. I believe it is necessary to prohibit tho employment of 
women at night. It will bo a hardship on the poor parents of onr work-people if tho minimum 
ago of tho children ho raised beyond nine. It is necessary to have certificates of age, and a good 
thing also to havo ono for physical fitness for children. The law, however, should be made some- 
what elastio on the latter point, ns there always will bo a diversity of opinion regarding it. It 
will not be necessary to provide special certificates for children to work as full-time adults after 
they havo worked as half-timers. Tho particulars mentioned in the original certificate should be 
detailed onough to indicato tho age, etc., of tho adult. It is always found convenient to work the 
children in sets when child labour is necessary for the timo tlio engine works from morning to 
evening. To prevent tho children from going to work in another mill on tho same day it would 
ho advisable to compel tho managers to work the children in morning and evening sots. I believe 
it would bo a very good step to insist upon mill-owners providing elementary education up to 
the age of fourteen, in as light a form as possiblo, without fixing any standard of examination at 
tho ond of that period. The employment of a teacher and the provision of the more essontial 
materials appertaining to a school should ho sufficient. The prohibition of non-working young 
children from accompanying workers to dangorons or unhealthy parts of factories could not, 

I boliovc, bo successfully carried out in practice without creating unnecessary annoyance to all 
concerned. Notices in different departments, and strict injunctions to the heads of such depart- 
ments, would ho enough to prohibit this practico as far as possible. It would he hard to define the 
dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories without causing constant friction between the inspector 
. and tho manager. Although it is necessary to have pure air in factories, I believe it will be an 
•unnecessary hardship to prescribe any vory hard and fast rale for maintaining a certain analytical 
standard of purity. The construction of most of tho mills and the olimate of the country, coupled 
with the habitB of tho people, who leave work at their own sweet will any time of the day, do not 
call for anyyitriot moasnros on this point. Instructions from the inspectors from time to time would 



Hr. 0. D. Farnloy. 
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n, . ,, i ji • Tf ; n Oirt interest, mid af tho oinpli) y * ijr to keep to a 

tending to imp.ovo Ins output both m q^uUy and quality. 
Any rostricHoT from tho Govo’nm.ent mAlm point wo* Who quite unnecessary and obstructive. 
Tbo same may ho said of the purity of water used for humidify 


i quite i 
fin*; purposes. 


The ino of had water 
I do not think llwro 


will crcato complaints from work-people resulting in irregular attendance. 

^anvimcessity^for raising tho latrino accommodation to ono seat for every; 2o workow But 
I hoHcvo tho^ provision of sopnrato minal accommodation should ha tiisiste i on, a that i.ill 

relievo a good deal of pressure upon the latrines. I think the pm.srdj:ng hy law hat all doors 

of workin- rooms must bo hung so as to open readily outwards w umr-ce^ry Tho owners and 
insurance companies look after this question efficiently. 1 believe tho present htaff of inspictorn 
look closely after tho fencin'* of machinery, and there is no wees ,ity for any further restnetions 
in thiB matter. It would bo n good thing to secure uniformity in the administration of too 
factory Act throughout India, if it is pot slide to do so I think there n, inn," room for strong- 



wasto increases in proportion, i... . - 

is not improved by any means. The rnvw effected by long boats emiwi, m when Urn standing 
charges of n company aw heavy, such as mtenst, <hj., hut even thir. w eon, penned for m tho long 



•unsafe fo’giyo any concession for the employmtnl of children prior to w-dical examination. I do 
not think it is neco'snry for a half-timer to submit him->elf to n frmh examination Imforo working 
as an adult. Tho idea may be correct in principle, hut it would ha eim-whu'. hard to apply it in 


practice. There is no neccs uty for providing any safeguard.: to prevent immature half-timer.'! 
being employed as adults, as no employer is likely to run the ri-k of employing a child of doubtful 
age and physical fitness once the law of not employing any child in a fe-tory without dim examina- 
tion is pul into force. Tho m at ion of a da, • of " young.porfin-i ” would' cause gr.nt annoyance 

and inconvenience both to the mill own-re and (lie (n-’.o-y insp-ctore. , There is no m *' ity for it 

at all. If tho law ho ovcntnnllv amende 1 s> ns to create nueli a ch r ', and t > jv -1 riel their hours 
of employment, it will hnvo the olfo-t of partially closing tho fa -ten; *, It will nfTcd more pro judi- 
cially a mill with ring Bpimllc^ than one containing tmtlu i.pindlct. The cn atieii of such r- chits 
would only mean tho creation of a num!>or of abuses, Tho angg, ?•» >n for r. rtririing 
llio hours of working should take the form of imposing definite time limits. This is parti- 
cularly applicable to a city like Bombay. The suggestion for employ ing inspectors: from 
tho linked Kingdom is no! without its drawbacks. 1 believe educated n.vive factory 
inspectors of good standing would tcr-.o the purpic-e equally well if they v.i re put under a c'mplp 
of experienced English inspectors of high t>f mding. If a ni'irc Urincttit law than f’ v prcc-nt ir, 
enforcod, it should certainly conf.-dn pm - ' i-iuns to allow of a certain amount of ckivicify jn jlj 
actual operation, -I Where tho pi went nrningemt nt in all mills fur the work-people to lake their 
food is unsatisfactory. Some alight accommodation by way of an open she } in the mill compound 
with partitions for different castes is tic ct-*tvry. A;, it is, the work-; r»p!o take their fond anywhrro 
and everywhere. It may bo near a macliiu •, nr between them, or in any part of the mill compound. 
It is also necessary to prolido smio an-angement for denning and washing tho cln‘! !*' and vcs.ets 
containing load. The present system of wadiing thern in tho Iioi-wat* r guth r is objc diujiablo, ns 
all tho rcfiiFO is earned into the mill reservoirs, cnating nauseous ollluvn in the ho! reason. 

Witness slated flint lio had been connected with tho cotton indn-try for 110 years. JTo agreed 
with the restriction of the working day. lie considered that a day of 14 hours Was ino long 
for any man to work, and it was hound t>’ have »n injurious effect, upon tho open tires. Uo 
wonld fix tlio actual lionrs to ho worked in Bombay, otherwise tho 12 honrs' restriction might 
ho evaded. Tho shorter day would in tunc produce a stronger bodied mid hotter chi«s of opera- 
tives. On acconut of tho atmosphere in which they worked the weavers were more healthy 
than tho spinners, lint generally sp-akitig mill hands worn weakly, ns n clas.-s. Ho estimated 
tlmt tho hands actually worked from 111 to I'd hours in n 14 hours' (lay, and about 5 percent. 
xvero always outside in tho mill compound, in bis opinion the, introduction of a ‘ ' young persons " 
class would ennso confusion, mid to distinguish beta con a “ young person " and an adult would 
not. bo possible until after a very hfricl examination. In the ring department SO per cent, would 
bo "young persons”. awl in tho weaving department tram lfi to 1(1 percent. It might he possible 
to cavry on a mnio mill without tho “young personsj” hut not a ring mill. ’Women could work 

hours without injury to tlwir health, and ho agreed with tho proposal to raise their working 
hoars to 1„.. Witness wonld like a senior doctor appointed, to whom manager: could appeal 
on tho question of ago. In ids opinion children did not work non- at two mills in tho course of 
ono day. Ho considered tho provision of elementary education a fair charge against tho 
m! 1 -owners. It was tho host thing that could ho done for tho next generation of Indian workmen, 
ana the masters themselves would obtain more intelligent operatives. Ho anticipated trouble 
between inspectors and managers if a siandaid of pnvity of air were fixed, nml in any event tlio 
operatives themselves controlled tho windows, lio did not npprovo of using tank water for 
mmi l ying purposes. Witness considered that (he output per hour per spindle decreased ns tho 
wars of work inoreased, that waR to say, a mill working 14 hours wonld have less onlpnt per 

nr than the mill working II hours. In iho new form of ago certificate tho child’s ago should bo 
mentioned, and bo considered that tlie child should not b 0 RO r,t to bo examined a second time prior 

cn,,m Ji? ,! n? as,l V du1 ^, He co "s i(l orcd that sheds should bo provided in which tho operatives 
could take their meals. Tbcso would bo an advantage, and the hands would takoTo thorn in. 
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time. Mill-owners should bo obliged to provide sheds capablo of accommodating one-eighth to Mr. C. D. Panday. 

ono-fourth of thoir men at ono time, but it must bo loft to the bands whether they used the sheds 

or not. If the hours for young persons were fixed at 12, then they would not bo affected from 

tho wage earning point of view. He would make attendance at Echool compulsory, and thereby 

train up a class of moro intelligent operatives. Witness would apply the main principles of 

tho Factory Act totbo whole of India. In his opinion thero was room for improvement in tho 

present medical inspection for ago. The tendency in Bombay was to keep children in tho mills 

for some days before being medically examined, and under cerlinn circumstances it might bn 

possiblo for a child to escapo examination. In his opinion the indebtedness of tho mill-hands was 

partly tho result of their manneis and customs; thoy also forwarded money to their relatives in 

tho country to meet various oxpenses. At times they borrowed in tho hope of getting away to 

thoir villages without having to pay back the money. A fixed 12 lionr day would mean tho general 

introduction of electric light. Ho had no particular Objection to mills fixng thoir own working 

hours batweon a prescribed time, so long as duo notice was given to tho inspector of tlioso hours. 

About 10 per cent, of oxtra hands were always engaged aboyo the number really required to run tho 
mill. This meant that it was a kind of shift system, bnt. at the same time all tho hands wore 
confinod to ono particular Space for 14. hours, and lie considered that a hardship. Even with a 
sbortor day he did not think they would ho able to insist upon the bands working all tho timo. 

Such wore the habits of the people that even if the working day woro 10 hours, it would not ho 
advisnblo to insist upon strict attention to work. He did not agree with tho proposed longor 
interval in tho middlo of tho hot weather day, for if the men went homo, 25 per cent, would not 
return again to work that day. Tho elderly people retired to their villages and lived on their 
lauds thero with tho assistance of their children. A large majority did not work in mills aftor 
50 years of age. After 50 thoy were no good for mill work, which was too hard for them. 

They could, however, do agricultural work, which was less severe than mill work. Tho tendency 
in Bombay appeared to ho to increase the lionra of work. Ho thought the uso of electric light an 
improvement, and considered it part of a good equipment for all modern miffs. He would 
not object to a standard of ventilation, provided, it could ho easily cheeked and worked 
out. He would make tho manager and work-people tho judges of tho ventilation of any particular 
room.. Ho would not like tho inspector to he the jndgo. Over and abovo tho extra hands 
employed to ran tho mill, thoy were always 10 per cent, short oE thoir requirements. He 
could give no reason to account for the absence of that 10 per cent. Thero wero no causes 
inside the mill which prevented the odd lOper cent, from coming in. The system of dasturi 
might be a partial explanation, hut that system was not universal in Bombay. Perhaps from 20 to 
25 per cent, of the hands paid dasturi. Witness could not explain why, aftor engaging say 100 
hsnds over and above tho 1,000 men necessary for the running of the mill, thoy would 
still in actual practico ho 10 per cent, short. Witness had seen a very slight improvement in tho 
skill of tho operatives. 


Witness No. 58. 

Mr. J. Q. Bammet, M.I.M.bi., Bombay. 

I am manager with tho Now Great Eastern Spinning and Weaving Compnny, Limited, Chioh- Mr. J. G. Hammet 
pokly. The number of operatives employed in the abovo mills is as follows : — men 1,550, women Written evidence. 
451, children 40. This is nearly tho averago attendance. During tho last 10 years tho mill has 
worked over 12£ hours a day, and the average daily number of hours has been 13 for eneb year 
dnrino- that 10-year period. I append statistics showing the effect of working days of varying 
length on production. For certificates of physical fitness and age, which are required prior to tho 
employment of children on half-time, tho child should bo allowed to work at least for a few days 
pending examination for the samo. Tho period I would like to suggest is G days at least. Tho 
present arrangements for tho medical examination of half-timers are satisfactory, and requiro no 
other change. Tho only safeguard to prevent half-timers who are refused certificates as adults in 
ono factory from working in another would bo tho thorough examination by a surgeon in the other 
factory, which must take placo before the admittance of any such hands. I am not in favour of 
creatin' 1- a class of " young persons” as in the United Kingdom. If tho law bo evontually amend- 
ed so ns to do this, tho effect would be that tho machinery would have to ho stopped when thoso 
“young persons" leave in the evening. Much inconvenience and a distinct loss would thereby ho 
caused. Tho probable number of “young persons,” assuming an age limit for that class of 14-16, 
is 30 per cent. Definite timo limits of work should ho prescribed within which only the employ- 
ment of operatives would ho legal. If it is eventually decided to restrict tho hours of adult labour, 
tho restriction- should tako tbo form of imposing a definito timo limit beyond which no operative 
could he legally omployed. I do not approve of obtaining inspectors from tho United Kingdom. I 
consider that tho factory inspectors should have a considerable knowledge) of machinery and 
mechanics. I wish to bring to the notico of the Commission a suggestion that no factory should bo • 

allowed to work for more than G days without, ono day’s rest. The working hours of adult males 
should be limited. Tho physique of the workers has boon affected by long hours. If tho hours 
bo limited, 12 hours should he fixed, inclusive of one hour’s rest. Tho method of enforcing tho 
restriction would bo to havo tho working hours of a factory notified to the factory inspector, for 
every 3 months, by tho factory agents. It is advisablo to prescribo that tho legal working hours, 
wheu not working by shifts, shall be from G A.il. to 6 P.M., and that tho engino should bo stopped 
for ono hour between noon and 2 r.u. For factories working on the day shift system, the legal 
working hours should bo from 5 A.M. to 7 P.M., provided that no adult, male should work for moro 
than 11 hours out of every 24 hours. I do not think it is desirable to keep a special register of all 
workers nndor tho ago of 16. Tho employment of women at night should bo prohibited in mills 
only. Tho minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories should not be raised 
boyond nine. -Certificates of both ago and physical fitness should bo required boforo children are 
allowed to work in factories. Certificates of both ago and physical fitness to work full time 
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Witness stated that be had been interested in tho cotton industry for 31 years. His mill worked Mr. J.G.Tffanmtt. 
nearly 13 hours. The cause of short production w as that the men did not work properly, and no Oral evidence, 
one could expect any man to work wellboyondll hours a day. Ho thought an hour’s interval at noon 
would be an improvement, as more of the bauds might bo able to go home for their meal if that 
interval were given. Ho would not, however, compel tho operatives to take their meals in that in- 
terval. He saw no reason for supposing that tho men, when onco away for tho honr’s midday interval, 
would notcomo back to finish their day’s work. A shorter day's wot k would result in the improvement 
of tho physique of tho hands. In his opinion, taking them as a class, they wove not so good as 
20 yea; s ago. Years ago it was rare to seo an oporativo drunk, but of recent years they had 
•contracted tho vico of drinking, and what with dtiuk and tho long hoars they had altogether 
deteriorated in physique. Tho operatives at tho cud of tho day were worn out and tired, and so 
took something in tho nature of a stimulant. Witness thought that tho facilities for drinking had 
increased greatly of recent years, and lie objected to so many liquor shops beiiig licensed in tho 
mill neighbourhood. A day restricted to 12 hours would adversely affect the industry, so far as 
outside competition was coucorned. Witness could uot say that tho production per honr was less 
in tho long day than iu tho short day. Tho proposed class of “ young persons ” would nffect 35 
per cent, of tho mill hnnds, but if they wore allowed to work 12 hours per day, tlion his objection 
to tho creation of such a class lost some of its force. Ho did not like tho idea of an additional 
class, which would canso more confusion, and would necessitate tho keeping of another register. 

Even novr ho was trying to do without half-timers. The mill-owners would be able to run tlieir 
weaving sheds without this class of “ young persons,” and it was also possible to run a spinning 
mill without their aid. Ho could not run his weaving shod unless tho vost of the mill was working, 
but many owners had a separate engine for weaving, and it would bo profitable for them to con- 
tinue working. They might also have a clutch to throw tho machinery in or out of gear as tho caso 
might he. Witness did not think it would be impossible to run a spinning mill without people 
under 16 years of age ; it might be a little difficult, but it was possible. Ho would, however, say 
that ho could not rnn his mill profitably without these young persons. It was possible that some 
persons would try and secure all adult labour for their mills, but against this thoy had to remem- 
ber tbo general scarcity of labour. If the young adult class was created, bo thought it possible 
that a lot of youths would work for a week before examination at ono mill, and then go off to 
anothor mill for another week. For instance, if a mill proprietor had six mills in Bombay, be 
could bavo six sots of young adults changing about from mill to mill, and so evading tho law. There 
were several mill-ownors in Bombay who controlled more than one mill. Witness did not think 
that tho operatives saved mnch money, on account of their drinking habits, neither did they go 
away to thoir villages so frequently as foimerly. Tho elderly men retired to their country to live 
on tlieir relations, rathor than on tbo money they had saved. Their wages wore extremely good, 
hnt too largo a proportion was spent in liquor. Their idea in coming to tho mills was to earn 
money with which to live, and the margin went in pleasure and in tho gratification of bad habits 
contracted in tho last fifteen years. Formerly the owners had no trouble with the men, but now 
they had a groat deal of trouble. Witness was not prepared to say that in 1905 tho mon them- 
selves asked for the working hours to he increased from 12 to 13. In his mill tho working hours were 
regulated by daylight. Thoy worked from daylight until 7 p.u. It was difficult to say what tho hands 
would like, but ha considered that, with a 12 bonrs’ day, the operatives would bo more attentive 
to thoir work, and weuld improve in health and skill. Aftor ono or two months of reduced wages 
he considered that tho mon would realiso tho situation, and would settle down to work more 
steadily. There was an instance of this in tho famine year of 1898, when tho mills worked a short 
day, and closed for eight days in the month. The loss in production was a great deal less than 
was anticipated, and in the course of-threo months there was a noticeable improvement in the 
habits of tbo men while at work. Tlio saving in stores also was considerable. Tho short day 
was tho result of a resolution of tho Mill-owners' Association, but it was not acted upon, and not 
oven Bix mills worked it for one week. The proprietor of the mill where witness then was per- 
sisted in keeping to his word, and thoy worked according to the resolution. Tho men idled away 
thoir time equally as mnch in the cold as in tho hot weather ; they took about ono and a half lionrs 
off in tho course of the day. Witness had never heard of a workman in any part of the world 
who could do 13 hours’ work without slacking, and no ono could work more than six days running 
without a rest. He approved of the compulsory Sunday holiday, which would permit of many of tho 
minor holidays boing dispensed with. Three hundred working days in the course of the year were 
quite onough. Tho practice in his mill was to allow the lialf-timors to work thoir full time and 
then leave. This gave them tho opportunity of working in other mills, hut witness was not 
proparod to say that they did so. If a boy left the mill at noon, they could not expect the jobber to 
traco tlio boy after that honr. In his opinion mills were already sufficiently well ventilated. Wit- 
ness approved of tho proposal to obtain both age and physical fitness certificates, and would apply the 
system to those youths who had not been half-timers also, as well as to half-timers and children. 

Ho attributed tho increased production of the mills to the improvement in machinery, which, liow- 
ovor, required moro skill from the mon. Tho operatives were as casualns over, and, if anything, worse 
now than 20 years ago. In his opinion the mill hand was a more respectable man years ago than ho 
was now. Tho hands were independent, and if they worked long hours it was in order to obtain 
moro money. Ho thought that the mon generally had the upper hand of their employers and 
thoy knew how to strike work if necessary. Years ago tho men had organized strikes, and they 
might have on organization now for all ho know to tho contrary. They often struck for higher 
wages now and nearly always obtained some increase. There had been an increase in wages during 
tho Inst 20 years. A boy now drawing Rs. 10 used then to earn Its. 2-12-0 or Rs. 3. 

Witness No. 59. 

Mr. 13. A. Desai, managing agent of the Ja/ur Alee Spinning and Weaving Company, TAmited, 

Surat. 

I am of opinion that the hours of adult males should not be limited, ns I do not think the phyBi- Mr. B. A JJcsri. 
quo of the workers has been affected by long hours. If the number of hours is to be limited at all, Written mVfcis*. 
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, ir"\ \° 4 ,:' a ,, A- ^:tL cvcfam nnrrlifc to have lojral working tours from 5 A.M. to 

Factories working under tno any smtfc system ou^nc to nn\u « t t linvo 

0 p M but ndults should not bo allowed to work more than 12s out of the i hours. I liavo not 
obserredporsoiis between the ages of 12 and 14 illegally employed ns adults. I do not think. 
S5WSST to create a separata class of young persons It is not necessary that a special 
Twister of worker under the age of 16 should ho kept similar to the regrstor for workers under 
the ago of 14. The employment of women at night ehou d he prohibited. There is no necessity 
to raise the minimum n-o of children, as in my opinion the work entrusted to them does not 

' interfere with their physical development. I do not think it necessary that the children should 
bo examined for physical fitness, as they become healthier after they como to work in factories. 
It is not necessary to ro-oxaipino ohildron before they work ns full-timers after they have onco pro- 
cured certificates as half-timers. It may ho prescribed by law that children should not bo employed . 
except in regular sets. Factory owners should not ho compelled to provide elementary -education 
. for children employed by them, because the experiment has failed in several mills. There is no 
need of making a rule prohibiting non- working young children from accompanying workers to 
dangerous parts of factories, as wo take special cave on this point ourselves Neither have wo 
had,' or hoard of, any accidents from this cause to non-working children. All the milk that I 
have seen aro properly ventilated. No attempt need bo made to fix a standard of moisture. I 
doubt whether any such rule would produce the desired effect. In our mill at Surat the water 
used for humidifying purposes is pure water. The standard of latrine accommodation should po 
raised to ono scat for every 25 workers, and separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. 
It may bo prescribed that doors must ho hung so as to open outwards. It is not necessary to 
hnvo further precautions for fencing machinery in spinning and weaving mills. Arrangements 
may ho mado to securo uniformity in the administration of tho Factory Act throughout India. 

1 do not approve of tho suggestion to appoint full-timo modical factory inspectors from the United 
Kingdom, as in* my opinion tho present inspectors secure tho due observance of the Act. I am 
managing agent of tho firm of Messrs. Duncan Stratton & Co., who are agents of the Jafnr Aloe 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Limitod. The number of hands employed in the above mills 
is ns follows: — 

521 males. 

207 females. 

127 children (males). 

73 „ (females). 
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The Jafur Alco Mill has been working for nearly 44 years, and I should think that on an 
averago tho mill works on 80 days for more than 124 hours a day in a year. Tlio nverago working 
tirao all round tho year is about 12[ hours a day. Unfortunately, tho statistics of tho variation 
in production for different working hours bavo not been preserved. I can safely say, however, 
from the production hooks, that in longer days wo get about half an ounce more per spindlo in 20s 
than in the shorter days of tho year. If there be a restriction on the working hours, the production 
in longer days will bo comparatively less. In summer the best work iB dono in the morning and 
evening hours. The Indian labourer is not the same as the English one. This is not merely the 
experience of tho Indian mill-o wnors alone, but the samo opinion is also held by the English 
mill-owners in India and the English managers, spinning masters and woaving masters who are 
in touch with Indian labour every day. The Indian labourer has absolutely no idea about duty. 
Ho will tako fully ono hour, nftor ho comes to tho mill, in wnshing, etc. Ho also takes one, full 
hour for his meals, and ovor an hour for smoking. Ho wastes like this at least four hours in a 
dny. There should be no restriction on tho working hours. Instead of this tho mills should 
ho stopped twice a day from 8-30 to 9 am. and lj.it, to 1-30 r.sr. It is said that Indiaus as 
a nation do not understand the significance of the holy word “ duty," and this is particularly 
applicable to tho Indiau labourer. 1 beg to draw tbo attention of the Commission to this defect 
of tbo Indian labouror. Tbo only remedy for this is that the Government should open free 
schools for tho primary eduction of half-timers. In such schools special attention should he paid 
to teaching lessons of that kind which would relievo the would-be Indian labourer from tbo nasty 
and roorlal habit of drinking. In ray opinion the Indian factory labourer lives longer and leads 
a lmppicr life than any other Indian labourer. Be is the best paid man in his class, and 
but for the ruin brought in his family by drinking and reckless expenditure, he would be richer 
and happier by far than ordinary Government officials or ordinary clerks, who have sometimes 
to work more than 10 hours a day, and get 1 2 to 20 rupees a month. The classes that work in 
factories are growing from day to day, while those viiJagers who have to work in farms are dccreas- 
injn I may be a.lowod to bring to tho notice of the Commission that no Indian labourer attends 
to his work all the days in a month. In Surat no labourer attends to his work more than 21 days, , 
0 ?*i aU r- nV ' < 7 , m 11 ,nontl1, is a great difference between the skill of the Indian and that 

2- \°. , , , 1 kljourcr. Three to four Indian labourers do not work so satisfactorily as one 
English labourer docs. Ono week is sufficient time to get certificates for children. Soparato 
mns or rolls for adults and children of difforent, sets should be kept in order to check all irregulari- 
103. io factory inspector takes all possible care to see that no half-timer works as an adult,* 
i • d th i ’ ou ;'“ every child goes from 3 to 4 times to the Civil Surgeon 
P ass od as a fall-timer. The creation of a cla=s of young persons will bo very trouble- 
f , r ;5 Cn * 3 ' _i-i i0r p bo a lot of confusion by creating this class. Tlioro is no need 

t “ IR , class,^ as I neither fco tho utility nor the benefit of so doing. The best 

bv df-MnV to sonset, except in tho case of mills which work 

dors ml U ,/ s * ^ l,oen already mentioned above that the Indian labourer 

create- time if , t,ID .?,?‘V 8 ? u PP ot;t ' d to do - It will go against his own interest to allow him 

0 r eco5s till he is made to understand the principles of thrift, sanitation and duty,. 
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Tho Indian. labourer should bo kept busy with recreative work even on holidays. Cases of Mr. B. A. DesaL 

infringement of tlio Factory Act are tried, as a rale, by an ordinary Magistrate. I suggest that 1 ' 

it would bo bettor if all cases of this kind be tried -by an ordinary Magistrate jointly with an 

Honorary Magistrate, nominated by the Government from one of the mill agents. I am of opinion 

that there should bo Indian factory inspectors, who naturally are in better touch with the Indian 

people than European inspectors aro. I would farther add that such factory inspectors should 

stay in England for two or three years, and bo trained for tho purpose. The idea of lodging all 

labourers in special chawls is to be welcomed. Theso chawls should be built on tho latest sanitary 

principles. This would bo advantagoous to both tlxo omployer and the employed. Tho suggestion 

to enforce special arrangements for urinals would bo welcomed by all. Most of tho mills in India 

are well ventilatod. 

Witnos stated that ho had hod two years’ experience in tho industry. Ho employed dher 8 
and ivagris in tho spinning, and Mahomedans in tho weaving. Ho worked by natural light, 
and considered that with fixed shorter hoars they would lose iu production. Out of 900 hands 
about 150 were always absent, and extra hands had to bo omployed. Tho average pay was 
Rs. 12 a month. Ho sont tlio children to the hospital once a month, and the certifying surgeon’s 
foo was 4 annas n child. Tho Snrat hands were worso than those in Ahmodabad, and spent 
from three to four hours oil each day. If tho agent was strict, then they struck. In tho spinning 
1 7 percent, were always out, and in tho weaving 15 per ccnl. Tho passes wore always all in uso. 

The mill was recently working at a loss but last month they made both ends meet. Tho hands drank, 
and were in dobt to the extent of Ks. 18,000 to a borcth. Tho social customs also helped to prevent 
them from saving any money. Ho did not think that fomales would woik on tho looms. The 
children played about tho compound when they had finishod their set, and wore not employed 
again that day. 


"Witness Ho. GO. 

3fr. Qolitildas Narauji, Bombay. 

I represent tho Bombay United Spinning and Weaving Company, limited, Bombay, as mill Mr. Golmldau. 
manager. I havo been connected with tho cotton industry for the last 30 years in all its bran- Narauji. 
dies — ginning, pressing, spinning and weaving. Tho avorngo daily total of hands present in the Written evidence. 
mill for tho last five years is 1,229 men and 14G womon, that is, a total average of 1,375 operatives 
out of an averago of 1,492 hands in tho mustar roll. Thus tho average of absentees is 9 per cent. 

For tho last 7 years the mill has worked about 200 days in each ycafi for over 124 hours per day, 
and the averago working time per day is abont 12J hours during that period. Statistics of produc- 
tion showing tho effect of working days of varying length aro as nndor: — 


"Working days of 

Production per 
spindlo per hour 
20*. averago 
count ring nud 
inulo together. 

Production of 
reeling jam per 
spindlo per hoar. 

Percentage 

of 

waste. 

Period covered by these statistics. 

12 hours ... 

0*15 oz. 



2-30 

1003 to 1907# Kovembor to Feb- 
ruary. 

13 hours ... 

0*43 oz* 


2'32 

1905 to 1907, March to October. 


Regarding certificates of ago for children, I am of opinion that an allowance of about 10 days 
shonld be given by law in which a manager might ongago a hoy prior to his obtaining a certificate 
of ago ; but a certificate of physical fitness is not necessary, as it will create confusion on account 
of the varying standards that may bo applied by different medical men. 1 think tho present limit 
of nino years for children is quite reasonable, and should not bo enhanced, ns I am of opinion, 
based on many years’ close observation, that children do not suffer any physical deterioration by 
working in cotton factories. If tlio ago limit bo onlianccd, it will entail much suffering and 
privation on people of that class. I also hold that children at tho ago of nine are sufficiently 
developed to readily learn tho work they aro called upon to do, and it is good that they should 
learn habits of work early in lifo and earn an honest livelihood. I may say that tho mill I now 
represent has no children working in it. I do not think it necessary to make it obligatory for a 
child who has hitherto worked ns a half-timer to obtain a certificate either of ago or physical 
fitness beforo he is allowed to work full time as an adult. A half-timer should ho allowed to pass 
on to the full-timers’ class automatically when lie attains the prescribed ago of 14. There is no 
practicable safeguard to prevent a man, not certified in one mill, going from that mill to another, 
and passing there for f ull-timo.work. Regarding tho suggestion to create a class of young persons, 
1 am of opinion that it is not at all necessary ; and, if ndopted, it will throw out of employment 
a large number of operatives, and at the same time will bo detrimental to factories and create 
confusion, as this clns3 of workmen forms not loss than 20 per cent, of the total, especially in ring 
mills. Regarding tlio suggestion to fix definite time limits for tho working hours of adult males, 
I do not think it necessary, hut it should ho left to tho employers and employes to settle among 
themselves. Mill labour is not fo bard as certain kinds oE other labour, and the mill hands 
aro in tho habit of taking rest at frequent intervals during working hours, and are always 
willing to ficcnro engagements in mills where they havo the certainty of a permanent income. 
I do not think tho present Factory Act requires any alteration, and I may also say that it 
should not bo mado any more stringent than it is at present. 'Regarding tho question of trained 
inspectors, I am of opinion that tho present staff of Government inspectors of factories is com- 
petent to discharge its duties. If any more stringent law is enaoted than that which is now ' in. 
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force 

they could be ns outside iauourer H . xu -tT--;""’ ' da V tbo operatives 

workmen in mills is that al thong ie f i' °, r , fc 3 ii 0Urs thoy are not actually at work, Irak 
work for not more than 10 bonis, a t ay, For this reason the mills hnvo to engage a 

take rest in eating their meals, srao mg, . , ' j nctual requirements, which is several 

certain percentage of ex ra operatives over and q indle3 or looms. Indirectly, 

tunes more tlmn is required in England for any E ™ in ^din*. I am not in favour of 

the employment of extra opemhves amounts to a system mills with their parents or 

any rule prohibiting non-vor ^ , - , ; nsau jtary houses. The standard of latrine nccom- 

ssss s zsssr££s j^.rss- •* - ■ ->» - 

think any alteration is needed in the regulations regarding this matter. 

Witness stated that ho had been 35 years in the industry, and was in charge of the ninth 
mill erected in Bombav. In his present company they employed no chi dren and they were able 
t” obtain a sufficient number of adults. In 1905 they worked up to 7 o clock at night. He did 
not think a 13-liour day exhausting, because the men actually worked only 10 hours of that 
time 1 If the hours were to bo restricted, he agreed with a maximum of 13 hours. Any shorter 
period would injure the industry, and involve a heavier capita expenditure He did not 
anticipate any improvement in output with shorter hours and the men would certainly not 
he more industrious. Ho found that the men gladly went to those mills which paid extra wages 
for overtime The output per hour was practically the same in the long ns in the short days. In 
his opinion the operatives as a class had improved in skill, but were ns slack as ever in their 
habits Darin" these years the machinery also had improved. Tiie wases had increased from 

Es 7 'to Its II After tbeir annual holiday the operatives would return to the same mill. The 

majority took one month a year, bnt others went away for from two to six months. While away 
thev lived on their savings, and tho absence of elderly men from the mills was due to the fact 
- J - • — ' xi — i.-a in..,i which they had bought out of 


that they rotired to their own villages, where thoy had land which they 
their earnings. Mill operatives were not a short lived class. Witness tlionglit that the work- 
people would approve of a 13 hours’ day; they certainly would not approve of 12 hours. He 
objected to tho creation of a class of “young persons” on tho ground that the work given to these 
lads was not so hard as to injure their health. They did not requiro further legislative pro- 
tection. Ho know of 110 parents who had sent physically unfit children to the mills to earn 
money for them, but on the contrary he knew of parents who had resolved to keep their young 
children at home. Tho doctor attended at the mill to examine the children for age certificates 
whenever his presence was requested and his fee was paid whenever he came. Mill operatives 
had not deteriorated in health and, if anything, they were stronger now than formerly, hecanse 
they earned good wages, could save and live well, and have better food. Their work was also 
easier and less fatiguing than outside labour generally. The creation of the “ young persons ” 
class would automatically limit tho honrs of labour as these formed a large proportion of tho 
total number of operatives. In his opinion 30 per cent, of tho operatives saved money, hut the other 
70 per cent, were in debt. That did not indicate that owners did not pay sufficient wages. The 
wages were high enough, hut the men had become extravagant. Tho increase in wages had 
been gradual, and he did not agree with the statement that t hero had been fio increase in wages 
in Bombay for 25 years. He lmd ascertained from the people themselves that they wonld prefer 
a 13 hours’ day, because it enabled them to cam more money, and the largo majority of workers 
were on piece-woik. The habit of absenting themselves from work was not due to the fact that 
they v ere tired. He considered that a child of 14 was able to do a day’s work, and the examina- 
tion for physical fitness nould merely create confusion. A short day, entailing constant application, 
would ho more arduous to tho operatives than a 13-hour day with the unauthorised intervals 
of rest. Previous to the introduction of electric light in 1905 they only u orbed 11| hours in the 
cold v Gather, and there were just as many absentees then as there wore in the longer hours 
now. Witness maintained that there had been an increase in wages, and that operatives were not 
too poor to keep their families in Bombay. 

"WirsESS Ho. 61. 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Bombay. 

Tho working hours for adult males should he limited to twelve honrs and a half, from 6 a.jt. 
to G-30 r.M., with a recess of half an hour at noon. The physique is undoubtedly affected "by 
factory work, Iratthe deterioration is duo more to the want of good ventilation and other sanitary 
requirements, and to had habits of living, than to the much abused long hours. The regulation 
of labour should ho left to the enlightened good sense of tho mill-ownors and under no circumstances 
should the hours ho regulated by legislation. Tho mill-owners are all very respectable and educa- 
ted men, and nro sufficiently intelligent to understand that it is tlieir own self-interest that 
demands the prevention of tho impairing of the efficiency of the operatives throno-h overwork 
They can therefore bo depended upon to look to their own interests. As regards the special clasB 
of “young persons, ’ I think it is desirable in tho interest of tho operatives themselves to creato 
such a class, to compnso hoys between 14 and 1C years of age, and not 12 and 14. Tbo work to 
ho exacted from them should ho restricted to between 9 and 10 honrs. Women should under 
no circumstances, he employed at night, and thev should not be allowed to take their children 
within the mills. The minimum age at which children are allowed to work, in factories should 
ho maintained, ns at present, at 9 ; itis absolutely necessary that their ago and physical fitness 
should before they are allowed to work in factories, ho certified by qualified medical men 
specially appointed for the purpose. Tho mill-owners nro in my opinion under a moral obligation 
to provide, at their own expense, free elementary education for children employed in their mills 
The advantages of educating the working classes nro all patent, and stand in no need of 
explanation Most of the evils of which the labouring classes are, of conrso through their own 

10Cas r y TIct ’r> t0 n ' nr S c extent be obviated by the spread* of education 

0 get them. Tho mill operatives are often charged with voluntarily overworking themsolves 
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out of sheer "reed in a way detrimental to their health and interests, and also with extravagance Sir ffiialihasda 

habits of drink, etc. Most of these charges are undoubtedly well-founded. But I sliould'think Krishna. 

tho evils are largely due to their ignoranco. Tho spread of education amongst them will, 1 have 

evory reason to kopo, result in nt ieast*tlio partial removal of such evils, and in creating a class 

of workmen, moro intelligent, skilled, and more efficient. It is therefore to tho interests of tho 

mill-owners themselves to attend to the education of tho children employed in their mills. The 

schools should bo in tho vicinity of the residential quarters of tho working classes, they should ho 

conducted nt night, and bo tinder the management of tho mill-owners themselves, but may bo 

placed under the supervision of tho Joint Schools Committee in Bombay, and of tho Municipal 

Schools’ Committee in tho districts. Government, too, ought to assist sneli schools in oil possible 

ways, and treat them ns nided schools. In this connection I wish to add that tho impartin" of 

elementary sanitary principles should form part of tho school syllabus. All such sanftary 

measures as avo calculated to ensure the health and comfort of the operatives onglit not only 

to bo welcomed, but ought to be enforced by legislation, without of course unduly fettering or 

irritating tho mill-owners. I am convinced that the deterioration of tho physique of tho operatives 

is, ns 1 have stated at tho outset, more tho result of the absence of the necessary sanitary 

arrangements than of long hours. It is this part of tlio important qnestion of factory work that 

ought to be tho special and probably the only province of legislation. I am of opinion that 

■whole-time medical inspectors should ho appointed to inspect, the sanitary condition of the mills and 

tho physique of tho operatives These inspectors should be recruited from the medical graduates 

of tlio Indian universities, as they are hotter acquainted with local conditions, and more in toncli 

■with the life, customs and habits of tho operatives. Thoy should bo specially retained for factory 

work, and may form part of the Subordinate Medical Service hut certainly not of the Indian Medical 

Service. Very frequently two or more offices are combined in the individual members of this 

last sorvice, who as a consequence cannot bo depended upon to efficiently discharge their varying 

duties. In view of the above considerations, apart from others which need .not ho mentioned 

hore, I am firmly of opinion that tlio services of the medical ’graduates of Indian universities 

should bo requisitioned for these purposes. These inspectors should ho on a level with the 

members of the Subordinate Medical Staff. Them are twoimportnnt subjects connected with tho 

health of tho labourers to which 1 would invite the earnest attention of tho Commission, vis., tho 

housing of tho operatives, and the location of grog shops. Tho first qnestion I have dealt with 

nt length in a pamphlet * which I submit herewith, and would reqnest tho attention of tho 

Commission to page 63. As regards the latter, 1 am fully satisfied that much of the spread of the 

vice of drinking which eats into the very vitals of tho working classes, and renders them impoverished 

and inefficient labourers, is largely duo to tho location of grog shops in tho vicinity of tlio mills 

and tho rcsidontal quarters of tho oporatives. I noed not dilate upon the way m which these 

ignorant' oporatives fall easy victims to tho powerful temptations thus thrown in their way. I 

would therefore earnestly request the Commission to pay their special attention to these, and 

to recommend such measures as will remove this crying ovil. Lastly, I wish to add that, 

whatever legislation may bo found to bo necessary, caro should bo tnkon to sco that it would 

not bo such as would either tend to hamper the mill industry in any way, or to reduce tho wages 

of the mill oporatives. 

Witness stated that ho had had a medical practice in Bombay for 22 years, and a covtain 0ra ^ cMdctteo 
number of mill hands became liis patients. He had also hnd opportunities of studying mill 
operatives in various ways. It was his opinion that they were weaker in health than labourers in 
outside employments, and immediately they were taken ill they returned to tlieiv country. Should 
the death rate of Ratnngiri and other districts from which mill labour was drawn be low, ho 
doubted very much whether they could put much reliance on such figures. In Bombay there had 
been a deterioration in health owing to the conditions of mill employment, but that deterioration 
had not boon sufficient to affect adversely the death rate. When lie proposed to allow “ young 
persons” to work for nine hours lie understood there wns sufficient labour forthcoming for two 
shifts. If, however, they took about, two hours rest during tho 12 hours day ho saw no need to 
restrict them to nine hoars. If tho deterioration in health had been solely due to work in tlio 
mills he should have advocated a restriction of adult male labour, but there wore other causes. 

There was hnd ventilation, both in the mills and ehawls, and also the ever-present temptation to 
drink. Witness thought this deterioration in health was not entirely duo to tho long working 
hours of which ho disapproved, and he thought that the good common sense of the owners would 
now favour a twelve hours day. Personally, he relied on the humanity of the Bombay mill owners, 
and so did not agree with any legislative restrictions on the working hours, Tho ntmosphero 
of the mills shonl/l bo improved, and the drink ovil had to he removed. It was not correct to 
attribute the deterioration in henlth to tho long hours worked. He considered drink tlio primary 
cause, and the length of hours a secondary matter. Liquor was taken ns a stimulant, but it was 
not a proper remedy. Poverty and bad environment were largely Tcsponsiblo for this drink habit, 
and so lo.ng as tho liquor shops wero there so long would there bo tho temptation. Under the 
present conditions of work ho did not consider that thirteen hours a day were excessive, and up 
to date lie did not think thnt tho long hours had had any bad effects upon tho henlth of the opera- 
tives, no more, in fact, than what was necessarily bound to occur through working in badly venti- 
luted mills. Witness approved of tho fixation of a standard of purity for air, and tlio creation of a 
‘young persons’ class. Education should $lso bo given; and he would like to sco compulsory 
education in Bombay. Mill-ownors wero under a moral obligation to educate thoir half-timers. 


Witness No. 62, 

Messrs. Tata, Sons and Company, the Swadeshi Milts, Bombay. 

Wo are strongly of opinion that the working hours of adult males shonld ho restricted by Hc-ssrc. Tata, Soed 
legislation. Howover much wo may deploro interference by Government in private enterprise, & Co, 
tvo are convinced by onr experience of Into years that both owners of mills and work-peoplo nro Written celdenee. 


* Not reprinted, 
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— . , , , , iq -_,i 14 l,cmrs a day; tat even in the few mills 

light, the hoars of work extend o as 3 overawe during the short days comes to slightly 

which work during daylight only, thimgh tlm average during ^ i the hot 

Sd £•«■» » »■*“ wnrldne d.p ,f 11 

cli 

, and 

lessen very much the evil of wort P W^nlhe° workin^day to fflTonrs^ the sco'r'e oftoreign 
however, .it is not foun easi ~ g an( j W awcs for men, at all events the working 

da?shonld n kot goTcyondVi hoars. It would be advisable 0 to leave the starting and closing of 
mills to the discretion of the mill-owners, for any hours between 5 A.M.. and 8 r.M., with the 
proviso that they should beforehand inform the inspector of the hours during which they intended 
to ron their engines. If there has been physical deterioration owing to the illegal employment 
as adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14, we do not see why the remedy should be a 
creation of -imperial class — “ young persons "-as under the Enghsh Act. Such a course would 
merely multiply the points of contention which cause faction between Government and the miU- 
owners The host remedy would be to check the illegality and not add to it, as probably would 
bo tho case, by farther complications. We can see no necessity for a special register of all workers 
under the ami of 16. This would entail endless trouble, and would never, bo rebable or satisfac- 
tory Tho employment of women should be prohibited in factories working all the year round, 
bat not in seasonal factories, such as ginning mills. The present minimum age of 9 for children, 

who work not more than 7 hours a day, is no hardship to them, and there is no necessity to raise 
it If tho working day be 12 hours, they wonld have to work only 6 hours, if 1 J, only 5 5 hours, 
which would givo them greater relief, We do not allow any child to work in our mill before 
procuring a certificate from tho Civil Surgeon at Thana. Children are sent either to Thana, or 
tho Civil Surgeon is called to Kurla to examine them. We think a penod of one week may be 
allowed to procure certificates. Of course, tbero must bo a sufficient number of surgeons to 
lighten the work of inspectors. In the present form of certificates the certifying surgeon, at least 
in our caso, enters tho age of the child at the time of inspection. When according to this certi- 
ficate tho child attains the age of 14, he ought to he allowed to work as a full-timer. We do not 
see any necessity for his being examined again. As it is, there is nothing, to prevent a child who 
is certified as a half-timer in our mill by our certifying surgeon from joining another mill and 
being passed as a full-timer by another surgeon. Wo liavo instances of this kind in our mind. 
We aro at present at tho mercy of the personal idiosyncrasies of different certifying surgeons. 
Owing to the present faulty system of inspection, wo havo been told, of instances of children who 
were passed as half-timers by. the certifying surgeon at Thana going, from Kurla to Bombay by 
rail, simply because they can pass there as full-timers and earn a higher wage. W r o think there 
is no necessity to make it compulsory to employ children in different sets. We do not know why 
the onus of giving free education should be thrown on mill-owners. It would be host to stop tho 
practico of allowing non-working children to accompany workers, if possible. It has crept 
in lately ; but it is certainly bad. If an attempt be made, by testing samples of air taken from 
factories in India, to prescribe an analytical standard of purity of air, this would be a move in 
the right direction. But great care should be taken to study local conditions ; and the work, 
instead of being entrusted to mere factory inspectors, should ho placed in the Lands of experts 
who will fix the standard. For this purpose it would, we think, he advisable, to consult tho 
Mill-owners' Association also. Tho question of moisture should he left to the discretion of mill- 
owners in India ; this is not at all likely to bo abused. We do not tliink it is necessary to fix any 
staudard of purity for water used for humidifying purposes, as foul water is not likely to ho used. 
The standard of latrine accommodation should, not be raised to 1 seat for every 25 workers, more 
especially if the provision of separate urinal accommodation bo insisted on. The present rule of 
providing 1 s r; af for 50 persons, besides urinal accommodation, lias proved to bo quite reasonably 
sufficient, and has inflicted no hardship on the operatives ; and we maintain that tho alteration 
as proposed is not warranted by the necessities of the case — certainly not in regard to largo 
factories. It is sure to entail unnecessary expense on mill-owners. It will not only increase tho 
first cost of land and buildings, but also the recurring cost for conservancy, maintenance, and 
repairs. In a growing city like Bombay, where land is increasing in value daily, much of tho 
valuable land which might he filled up with useful buildings would be taken up by latrines. 
Tho hardship incidental to tho present limit of 1 seat for every 50 persons in regard to very small 
concerns, such as ginning and pressing factories, is obvious. It is essential that a distinction, 
should bo made in this respect, as it would not bo fair to insist on an absolute uniformity in spito 
of the widely diverging circumstances of tho two classes of factories. All doors, as far as possible, 
should open outwards in case of fire. Machines appear to bo properly fenced at present, no fur- 
ther precautions appear necessary. Uniformity in the administration of the Act throughout India 
is a desideratum, and should be aimed at, as far as possible, but local conditions should be studied 
and a certain degree of elasticity should lie allowed. Full-time medical inspectors would bo 
welcome, as they are more likely to dovotc their wholo attention to th<5 work before them. Our 
firm arc the agents of — <■ 

Tho Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited. 

The Swadeshi .Mills Company, Limited. 


The Swadeshi Mills employ — • 

Adults {romdes 

Children 

3,881 

C01 

802 

226 

Total numler of operatives ... 

... 3,013 
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We append a statement showing tho average working hours for the last 10 years — Messrs. Tata, Scs» 



Tear*. 

- 


! 

.Average actual bonrs 
daring the loit 10 years 
(including cleaning time, 
but excluding the half* 
hour's recess in the 
middle of the day). 

Surobct of day« in each 
year on which the mill* 
worked 12} hours dur- 
ing the last 10 years 
(exclusive of the half- 
tiom's stoppage in the 
middle of the day). 






H. M. 


1897 


••• 


... 

12 8 

112 

1898 


... 


... 

12 4 

120 

1809 


... 



12 4 

125 

1900 


1M 

IM 


9 4 (worked short 

22 (worked short 






time). 

time). 

1901 


... 


... 

12 10 

124 

1902 


... 



12 12 

118 

1903 





12 C 

110 



• 





1804 





12 6 

119 

1005 ... 



— 

... 

12 2 

110 

1900 


... 

... 

... 

12 6 
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It is -very difficult to give any doGnito opinion as to the effect of tho length of day on produc- 
tion. It is truo that the shorter tho working hours the greater will be tho hourly average. But 
the increase in the hourly average will not be so great as to compensate for tho loss in time. Much 
depends upon the quality of cotton used, the number of spindles worked, the change in atmospheric 
conditions, &c., during the different parts of tho year. Wo want to emphasise the fact tnat tho 
age limits as prescribed now do not require alteration of any kind, either for half-timers or adult 
workers. The only necessity is that there should be greater method and uniformity in tho 
examination of these persons by medical authorities. If that can bo achieved, we maintain that 
the age of 9 for children and of 14 for adults is right, as at this ago they arc, with very few 
exceptions, absolutely fit for the work entrusted to them. If this work of examination he carefully 
and systematically carried out, there will not arise the necessity of creating a class of “ young 
persons.” That tho medical examination of children and adults is not at present earned out, as 
one would desire, is unfortunately too true. In our Swadeshi mill at Kuria, wo have been sufferers 
for a long time, owing to tho different standards of examination set up by different medical inspectors 
of different districts. Wc have instances where children and adults, who failed to pass tho tests of 
tho Kuria surgeon, have got employment in Bombay, simply because the doctor of that district was 
of a different opinion. On this score our experience has been very hitter, and we think it is high 
time that a standard of examination should be fixed, which, as far as possible, should he uniform for 
all districts. It would be an advantage to have inspectors with English experience, hut they must 
as a sine qua non have a thorough local experience also. A great deal of elasticity should bo 
introduced in tho enforcement of any new legislation. Adults may ho permitted overwork in 
certain cases; for instance, when the mills or tho engines are stopped, men may be allowed to work 
in making mixings, carrying articles, removing waste, cleaning boilers, and other repairs. Regard- 
ing tho housing of factory hands in all our mills, we are working on the lines of providing them 
with sanitary accommodation at a rental which gives only a nominal return on our money. Our 
idea is that by so doing labour remains more concentrated and steady, which is a decided advantage 
to ns. At tho same time, the work-people benefit also by residing in cheap and sanitary dwellings. 


Witness stated that he was a director of the three mills controlled by Messrs. Tata and Sons, Oral evidemt. 
and he had been connected with the industry for ten years. Be had considerable practical experi- Mr. N. B. 

enco of the industry, and his evidence represented the views of tho firm. Ho advocated shorter 
hours of work, and thought that though at first the owners’ profits might ho less, yet when one nn j s ^ nPj Bombay, 
considered the question in the light of the years to come, a restricted working day was advant- 
ageous both in tho interests of tho owners and tho work-people. Thoir three mills did not 
work long hours. They had done sufficiently well with the shorter hours, and so did not think 
it advisable to adopt tho very long hours. He approved of an 11 hours’ day. At present they 
worked an average 12 hours' day all the year round, i.e., they worked from daylight to dusk, 

-but by that arrangement the longest day cams in the most trying part of tho year. Ho would 
have fixed hours of work for all the year round. Thore might ho trouble at first with the work- 
people over their reduced earnings, hut if the horn's were restricted by legislation, then he 
thought that matters wordd adjust themselves. In his opinion tho proposed new class of “ young 
persons” would lead to extra confusion, owing to tho difference in tho ago standards adopted by 
various doctors. Tho standard was much highor in Thana than in Bombay, and as their mill at 
Karla had to compote with Bombay mills, he asked that it Bhould be placed within the jurisdic- 
tion of Bombay. Ho considered that tho standard adopted in the Kuria mill was sufficiently 
high, and if possible other mills should he brought up to that standard. A uniform ago test 
'was required, and no approved the suggestion to appoint a whole-time medical officer. No 
non-working children wero allowed in the Kuria mill, but in their up-country mills children in 
arinB were allowed to he brought in by their mothers. Ho estimated that on an average 10 per 
cent, of the mill-hands, idled away their time by being absent from the work-room. He had 
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arrived at this conclusion by talcing surprise connt3 daring the day. Ho found the pieco-workern 
woro more attentive than tbo daily wage earners. In the spinning room the loitering reached 14 
per cent., bat in the weaving room it was only 3 per cent. Witness had also prepared a tabular 
statement showing that only 25 per cent, of tbo bands pat in. a regular month s work. Ho 
attributed the absences to the long hours of work. The men needed a rest, and with an 11-hour 
day the owners would obtain a better attendance. In addition to tbo 10 per cent, idling the 
men also took their meals in tbo mill. In the course of the day they probably took two hours off, 
and in his opinion with shorter hours the owners would be able to enforce better discipline. They 
had to employ extra bands to overcome the difficulties caused by the idling habit, but even 
tben they could not obtain sufficient labour for the mill. Ho believed that stricter working 
for an 11 hours’ day would ho much better than the present 13 to 14 hours’ day, with the present 
loitering and idling. A few years ago they were forced to work an eight hours’ day, and the men, 
knowing that their wages would be less, were much more attentive to their work. The overseers 
were striotor, and the men worked well without wishing to he perpetually going out into the 
compound. Ho estimated that the weavers only wasted about twenty minutes by going out in tbo 
conrso of tbo day. Ho considered that rather good, but they stuck to their work much batter 
than tho daily w ago earners. He objected to the “young persons" class, because they already 
had examinations at 9 and 14 years of age, and an extra class would multiply the confusion. 
Tho root o£ the evil was tho excessive working hours, and ho preferred that legislation should 
go straight for tho adult hours. He considered 11 hours’ work quite long enough for women, 
considering that they had then 1 household duties to attend to. A certain amount of latitude 
should bo allowed in regard to the employment of a child before being passed for age. At Karla 
they had two sets for the half-timors, and at one period of the morning, in order to get the mill 
in proper running order, both sets were employed together for about an hour. His experience was 
that the mill-hands appreciated chawh close to the mill, and th?y were anxious to occupy any 
empty 100 ms. Of courso the rent was very low, and the return to tho mill-owner was hardly 2 
per cent. In certain counts of yarn Japan was already a successful competitor with India in the 
China markets. An 11 hours’ day would increase the cost of production, and from tho commercial 
point of view tho Indian mills would be at a further disadvantage. He advocated tbo restricted 
working day from the humanitarian point of view. His proposal would not, if accepted, lead to tho 
closing down of tho mills, which would still be able to make fair profits. He could pot say that he 
had noticed any deterioration in the health of the operatives. His Kurla mill was isolated, and 
tho hands resided close by. They would not leave to go to a Bombay mill unless tempted by very 
much bigger pay. Witness disapproved of the compulsory Sunday holiday, and considered that, 
on tho whole, tho present arrangement had worked satisfactorily. The hands wore paid once a 
month, and tlxo. owners were generally one month in hand with the men. They did not allow 
tho jobbers tc give loans to tho workmen. They had also established grain depots which keep the 
men out of tho hands of tho senior. The men could buy grain at 10 per cent, below tho market 
rate, and the depot was patronised by tho majority of the hands, who took their wages partly in 
tickets for grain and partly in cash. He considered it necessary to keep tho men several weeks 
in arrcar with their wages. At Ahmedabad the system was to pay bi-montbly, thiB dislocated 
work twice a month, and was nothing like so satisfactory as the Bombay system. The labour 
problem was more acute in Ahmedabad than in Bombay, and ho thought that tho main cause of 
that was tho bi-monthly system of payment. In his opinion tho supply of labour was not sufficient 
to keep pace with tho increase in the number of spindles. The general scarcity of labour had 
made tho men independent, and they had not improved in skill ns a class. If a workman left 
without notice, his wages were forfeited The eight hours’ working day continued for three or 
four months.. In Bombay several mills shut down, and others worked fewer hours still. He 
objected to a jobber lending money to the men, because (sometimes he would allow an inefficient 
man to work. Ho considered that Japan had ousted India from the China markets in 16s and 
20c. The Japaneso yam was superior, but so far as prices were concerned, Japan did not 
undersell India. It did not, however, pay Japan to spin coarse counts, and so in those tho 
Indian mills had tho field to themselves. In fact, so long as the Japanese did not have tho cotton 
close at hand, they would he unable to compete with India in tho coarse counts. 

Note. A statement, ■ prepared from tho firm's books, is appended, showing tho number of 
absentees in ono mouth. 


Name of department. 

Total 

number of 
employes. 

PBE0EKT throughout 

TUB MONTH. 

Absent fob 1 to 3 

HATS. 

Absejjxtob noun than 

3 DAXS. 

Namber. 

Percentage. 

Number, 

Percentage. 

Number, 

Percentage. 

Spinning and cording— adults 

1,032 

18G 

17-1 

49S 

4G 

393 

36'7 

half-timers 

538 

295 

64-8 

1G2 

SO’l 

81 ! 

15-00 

Weaving _ 

905 

142 

16'6 

434 

47-9 

S29 

3G-S 

Beeline 

040 

119 

18 G 

869 

E7'6 

152 

23'7 

Total 

3,1G3 

742 

23-4 

1,4G3 

46-2 

950 

30-3 
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Witness No. 03. 

Hr. Dbirajlal Bhimlhai, IS. A., managing agent of the Goolam Baba Bpinning and Weaving 

Company , Limited, Surat. 

Tbo mill wliich I represent contains 15,312 spindles and 280 looms. The averago number of Bhimbbai. 
workmen employed i 3 ns follows : — Written evidence. 


men 

... 

511 

women 

••• 

53 

children, boys 

aM 

51 

» g^ls 

... 

56 


Tlio factory has boon working during tho last ten year3 in tbo day tirao only, f. a., from enn-riso 
to sun-set. In tho months of May and Juno when tho days are long the factory worked for IS 
lours and 12 minutes, and when tho days arc short it worked for 10 hours and 50 minutes. Tho 
working timo includes 30 minutes rest allowed at mid-day, Tho present system of working from 
sun-riso to sun-set is snitnblo in ovory respect, especially ns it is qnito in consonance with tho 
labits and customs of tlio workmen in this district. Though intelligent enough they are not 
steady workers, being somowhat idle and easy going, and this, 1 beliovo is due to tho enervating 
influence of tho climate in tropical countries. In fact they aro sadly wanting in that physical 
vigour and ability which form tho main characteristics of tho labouring classes in the tomperato 
zone, nnd tho result is that tho labour in this country is by no morris ns efficient ns that in cold 
climates. Climatic nnd hmnnnitaVian considerations alike incline mo to think that tho practice of 
keeping lahonrors at work at night timo by the introduction of tho olectrio light is not quite 
desirable, although it may tend to increaso production so as to enable factories to keep abrcaBt of 
the demand, and it may oven benefit tho labourers from a pecuniary point of view. Tho prnotioe 
in question, if resorted to othorv iso than to oueouutor sndden nnd unexpected calls, produces in 
tho long run tho disadvantageous consequences noted bolow 

(a) Tho wastngo percentage would increase to a great oxtont. 

(5) Tho production would ho comparatively unsatistnotory both in point of quality and 
qnnntity. 

(c) Tho machinery would get easily depreciated. 

(d) Workmen would get easily tired and would not bo inclined to pay constant attention 

to their work. Their health would bo soriously affected by want of sleep and rest. 

The working hours of adult males should not ho restricted. Tho'pliysiquo of workmen is not 
at nil affected by tbo present system of working, i. a., from sun-rise to sun-sot. The workmen aro 
wot tho least inconvenienced by their having to work nuder tho present system. They get amplo 
timo for rest. As soon ns tho workmen enter tlio mill promises they first of all go to their appointed 
places and put the machinery in order. Then after half au hour or so they aro allowed to go out 
of their rooms ouo after another to obey tho calls of nature. This takes up nbout 15 or 20 minutes. 
During tho absenco of one man his neighbour minds his work. Then again they take breakfast 
and while away somo timo in connection with it between 9 and 10 A.m. The mid-day general rest 
then supervenes, nnd work is resumed nftertho lapse of 40 to 45 minutes. Even whon ongaged in 
work tho individual workmen aro not precluded from going out to drink water, to have a smoke, 
and to go to tho latrines and urinals, which occupies 10 to 15 minutes. This thoy do twice, thrice 
nnd somo times fourtimes. Before closing the workmen generally gooutand wnsh their hands and 
feet in order that they may go homo refreshed. Tho intcrrnptions in work in tho enso of enok 
workman, exclusive of mid-day rest, amount on tbc wholo to moro than ono hour and a balf. 
Having regard to climatic considerations, and the general habits of workmen, tho owners of factories 
have no alternative loft to them bat to allow somo latitndo to mill hands in these respects. Any 
clinngoin tho present system cannot hut provo highly detrimental to tho interests of both employers 
nnd employed. 

(a) Thcro would bo a great lack of workmen. 

(5) Tho workmen wonld get proportionately less pay, ns many of them aro on pieco work. 
In this caso thoy will bo tempted to go to other factories, changing their names and 
addresses, where tbo other factory works by electric light. Thus tho evil sought to 
bo remedied would bo aggravated. 

(c) The factories wonld suffor owing to tho decrease in production. 

(d) Tho avorago cost of production per lb. will increaso, as tho standing expenses will re- 

main tho sarao. 

(e) Should tho workmen get loss remuneration for their work as compared with other 

eorts of labour, thoy wonld naturally bo tempted to give np this class of labour. In 
order to induce thorn to stick to it, tho factories will have to pay them at tho ruling 
market rato for doing less work. 

Tho mill industry has to cope with adverso circnmstauces now-o-days. Tho prices of store 
articles and fuel aro very high. Tho Indian cotton mnrkot is dependent on tho conditions of 
American cotton mnrkot, nnd so tho prices of Indian cotton aro high. Tho Indian yarn market is 
dopondent on tho China yarn mnrkot, which has gono down owing to the fall in silver, and other 
miscellaneous causes. Tlio Indian cloth market depends on the consuming capacity of India itself. 
During the provnlonco of famino and plague the demand for cloth is reduced, prices decreaso, and 
tho factories cannot work profitably. Tho maximum worldng time in long days in summer is 13 
hours nnd 12 minutes, nnd 13 hours may therefore bo adopted as the working time; but in winter 
when tho days aro short tho maximum timo may bo allowed to bo mado up with artificial light. 
Tho mills burdened with Lugo debts at present would thus in somo measure bo enabled to cope 
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with somo mills not so situated. If tbo abovo snggosfion bo accepted, I would proposo that a 
full rest of 30 minutes bo given twice, «.o., from 10 to 10-30 l.v. and from --30 to 3 p.m. This 
would, I think, liavo the effect of rendering workmen moro steady and punctual, at tko nnmo 
timo it would take away from thorn tho temptation to leave work on various pretexts. Tho 
employers and tho employed would in that cubo bo equally bonefited ; tlio farnior by increnso of 
production and tho latter by earning good wages. Tho engines would, of course, novo to bo 
stopped for half an hour onoh time, but the workmen need not bo nllowod to go outside if tho 
compounds arc sufficiently largo for tho rofreshmont shops. Tho present system of regulating tho 
employment of young boys nr.d girls abovo 0 and undor It years is not open to objection. Those 
people have to work for G hours only, which is not unronsonablc. I ho childron work with dolight, 
as thoy have to do very light work of fotching 5 or G pounds weight from ono plnco to nnothor and 
of filling and omptying bnskots of tho samo weight. Tho creation of an intorraedinto class will 
only cause confusion. It is advisable to keep a rogistor of all workers under tho ago of 1G. Tho 
employment of women at night should ho utterly prohibited. Tlio minimnm ago at which 
children nro allowed to work in factories may ho raised to ton yonrs. Tho certificate of both ago 
and physique from tho Civil Snrgeon need not bo insisted upon, but only tho ago certificate. Tho 
necessity of producing a physiquo certificate would, if insisted upon, it is feared, crcnto delays and 
causo inconvenience to all concerned, besides leading to nbnso of tho law. Tho employers thom- 
solves would scarcoly think it worth thoir while to employ persons of poor physiquo. Tho work- 
mon, if thoy nro unfit, will nover come. Tho hnlf-timors on reaching tho prescribed ago may got 
tho certificates renewed. It should ho prescribed by law that children should bo employed in 
regular sots, vis., morning and nftornoon sets. There is no necessity to givn olomcntnry educa- 
tion to childron in factories. I entertain grave doubts ns to jho advisability of imparting r.uch 
education to childron of tho labouring community at tho cost of tho factories. It would simply 
tend to raise thoir ideas abovo their standard, and render them discontented with their lot. After 
work is over, tho childron would natnrally like to go homo and roam about. If they nro placed in 
school for 6omo timo before thoy go to thoir usual work, or nfter their work is over, thoy will fool 
thomselvcs put in confinement. As they are to work in sots it is not advisable to call them sooner 
than the appointod timo. In tho present sot system children occasionally go out and play whon 
tho doffing work is ovor. Formerly thoro was n school when tho work was arranged for ovory 
alternate 3 hours. It was simply n farce, and ohitdren of ono set were often made to work in 
oxcoss of their legal hours whon tho relieving set happened to bo deficient. Non-working children 
should not ho allowed to accompany thoir relatives to dangerous nnd unhealthy parts of factories. 
It would not bo nt all difficult for factories to enforce such n prohibition. In India there nro 
different degreos of temperature in different places. Bombay has moro moisfnro in tho ntmosphora 
thnn Ahmcdnbad. In dry seasons there ought to ho artificial moisture either by humidifiers or by 
steam. It must ho loft to tho discretion of tho factory managers and owners to keep ventilation, 
light nnd tlio standard 'of moisture required for carrying on tho work of spinning nnd weaving. 
There is no necessity for prescribing n standard of moisture for tho air of working rooms. Tho 
mills nro in no way inferior to tho dwelling houses of factory hands. Tho enactment of nny such 
rulo would lead to grave abuses, nnd enable tho factory overseers to convert it into nn engine of 
oppression. A standard of purity might be fixed for tlio water u=od for humidifying purposrs. 
The standard of latrine accommodation might he raised to ono sent for ovory 25 workmen, 2 
childron to ho taken ns equal to ono adult. Tho provision of separate urinal accommodation 
might also ho arranged. Alldoors of working rooms should open from inside outwards. The doors 
may ho locked inside, nnd tho keys may bo kept in glass cases. Tho precautions taken at presont 
for fencing machinery nro onougli. Uniformity ns to working hours, ngc, latrine accommodation, 
children’s sot system of working, might ho secured by legislation for tlio whole of India. Tho 
appointment of a special staff of full-timo medical inspectors is not called for. Tho present staff 
do their work satisfactorily enough, only some special nllownnco might ho allowed to thorn for 
ovory visit paid by thorn to factories, ovor nnd abovo tho poiiodionl quarterly visit. Tho remarks 
and figures given bolow show tho effect of working days of vnryitig length on tbo production per 
spindlo of fine yarn, on wnsto, nnd on tho economical working of tlio fnotory. 


TVnrp 24. 


10 hours i 

11 hours f 

12 hours { 

13 hours ) 


Includ- 

ing 

rest. 


Gross per spindlo. 

( 3-50 

) 3-85 

i 4 ' 20 

? 4-GG 


Woft 40. 


Per hour per spindlo. 


•35 

•35 

•35 

•36 


oz. 




10 hours'! 

11 hours? 

12 hours 

13 hours J 


Gross per spindlo. 


Iuclud- 

ing 

rest. 


1-G2 

1-78 

1-94 

2T2 


Per hour per spindle. 


•16 

•1G 

•1G 

*17 


os. 


a 


n „ T !r r mr i°. no a PP r eemblo chango of pcrcontagc in wasto if 13 hours working wore 
allowed. Thoro will bo a greater percentage of wasto in night work. A reduction of working timo 
rom 13 to 10 hours would necessarily raiso the cost of production especially as tho ordinary expenses 
won d remain as at present. The rise iu tho cost of production would certainly affect tho prospects 
Ab a °J ?jl d j Prl7e P oor workmon of tho °£ earning thoir livelihood, 

of an adnlt a.nf t'-fi °7 ma b ° deBrn <t eligible to work ns an adult without tho production 

Which the h °,. cerfc,ficaia - TI J 0 a S° certificate ought to be given within ono week from tho dnto on 
he talf4,mers present themselves for examination before the Civil Surgeon. Tho practice of 
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permitting half-itrrmm to work no adults pending *ho i«*n« of on rge is lishletn Vr- r.Vs'-'o! V*. J>. S“.f Jit- 

and ought not to b<> •'auctioned. The production of a cerSmer to of ; hyri'-al fft-st-.s ought not to to mritjo 
compnlsory, an it would open a wide door to fnv.nl and plr.oo loth employers and /mp!ny*-d a*, th* 
morcy of tho medical department, which cant ot b» t a*d to l>> quit' 1 immaculate. 1 nra not fa fstcur 
of tho creation of new claw of " young ror-nns.” It is unnofesTtry in Imhn.broamo rv -;-.* ci 15 a: d 
flbovo got full-time v.-nges for labour of ether descriptions : mul tlray Kl-onr for tho whalo tiny, r.r.-i 
do an mnch work rrailmadnlte. The work in factories in not nmredi£.enlt or tronWc-'ome than labour 
of other kinds. Tho imposition of nny restrictions in {bc'h.apc of definite time Hrrrite ns to the 
employment of labour in factories cannot bat he a matter for deep regrst m far an India in ren- 
cerncd. Tho cotton industry hero in r t ill in its infancy, arid mods racial fo»terjrr, Though 
dictated by ft nincero desire to promote frra welfare of humanity, the placing rf i urh a restriction 
would, it in fenrnd, give rice to nn orroneona impre'sion that the notion ia really deigned to handi- 
cap the growing industry of India in the interest of Manchester. There can he no reasonable 
objection to (is a maximum rtnmVr of honra, it being left to th« discretion of each individual em- 
ployer to eettlo tho tirno for coinrm neenioni and termina* ion of the dark work. This is ntraolsteiv 
necessary in tho case of India, whore tho ranjo- of choice is very ranch narrowed, tinder tho cncra- 
tion of tho caste nnd agricultural system peculiar te> it. There is no necessity to bring inspectors 
from tho United Kingdom. It will he a useless and unproductive waste of money. The present 
system of inspection is preferable. Whatever necessity rany exist in crowds d cities for the proper 
honsing of factory hands there ia none at all for making any snch arrangement in the r> c r ‘<it, 
where lnlfonrers own good bouses of their own, and enjoy the benefit of pure conntry light and air. 

Factories ought in my opinion to Ira closed for ns many days as fhcro nro Sundays in a month, it 
being loft to the discretion of th" employers to substitute nny other days In conclusion I bee to 
state once move that if working hours are re tricted to 10 bourn the Indian cotton industry will ly\ 
uttorly ruined, nnd ninny concerned in this industry will bo put to great losses, and tho conse- 
quences will bo very serious. 

Witness stated that there wero 20 gins at his mill, nnd lie paid -1 nnnaa for a 12 hour?* dav. Oral rtiSt*tr, 
Should a night shift lx* necessary, he obtained < xtra v. ork-'r--. Tho mill ivot hod from sunns'* to 
sunset; if a fixed 12-hour day wore introduc'd, then he would have to iastnl clec'rio light. He 
omployed Mahowedans chiefly for weaving, nnd dl-va in the spinning. If.’ cl: men went out four or 
five times a day, nnd in order to atop this ho had issued 12 ;>_’*• c< v'. of pv '-or.. They vent out 
equally as often in the eold as in the hot weather. A v. aver in elm-go of two looms earned Its. 20 
a month. A spinner only received half the pay of the w< aver, nnd a half-timer about R-t. 3. Ho 
had tried without success to indneo tho dhert to i:d;o to the looms. There v,-ero native-made 
hand-looms, of an antiquated typo, in Surat, worked in private houses by Mnhoniedans and hhatrir, 
males nnd fomalos. Mahomcdnn women, in his opinion, would not work in the weaving eked with tho 
men. Tho dher womon worked in tho winding and reeling departments, tho males in tho carding, 
nnd both in tho roving nnd drawing. Ho had not tried women in tho weaving department. Ilia 
mill sold its cloth in Calcutta, nnd tho cteadethi movement had been helpful to them to a certain 
extent. Whou tho mill canao under his management four years ngn, there was no weaving shed. 

Ho put in 210 looms two and a half years ago, nnd this year Ira added SO looms. They had now nr- 
many looms ns tho spinning machinery could keep going. Stm-e tho rise/- ’hi movement the demand 
for thoir cloth had increased, nnd thoia- prico had gone up in proportion to tho English price. Then) 
was no demand for thoir cloth in Gujarat whore tho people woro English dhotis. 


WiTsrsn No. CA, 


Mr. Sorabji tit. ’Rnlttognr. editor of (he Indio n Textile Journal, Bombay. 

I havo boon connected with tho textila industry for 25 years, and have worked in the different ^ r ; Iteinara 
departments of.n cotton mill as apprentice, ns-istant and manager. Since 1382, when 1 started tho r ‘Htn tndemr. 
Indian Toxtilo Journal, 1 havo been brought into clo-o contact with mill agents, managers and 
work-peoplo. I havo carefully studied the conditions of labour in mills, and am oi opinion that tho 
hours of work of tho ndnlt nmlo should be limited, ns his physique is affected by long hours. His 
work requires constant attention, if not groat skill, in every department. It is to a great extent on 
account of this incessant attention, in a stuffy atmosphere, that Ira feels tir'd and thirty, and seeks 
ft ohango in tho fresh nir, which tho mill agent calls rhulf.ii iy. Similarly, tlra change to his native 
country is ofton resorted to to regain health and strength, though, no doubt, rome go to attend 
weddings or for other purposes. The electric light was originally intro faced t ' illuminate ir.snfll- 
cicntly lighted rooms and corners in tho early mornings nnd before dusk. Its nr- ott ft largo foalo 
nnd for ovortitno work was adopted only a few years ago to meet a temporary extra demand for 
yarn, and its confinuanco or otherwise will depend npon the ronvcrrienco or gain of the milbowner 
nnd not on tho demand or welfnro of tho labourers, whose honr-ehold is neers-mrily np-et by the 
late hours at which tho ndnlt member returns for his meal and rest. My remarks are particularly 



hands as a body insist upon longer hours of work; and if thoir bourn nr.' restricted by brisk, if on, 
the mills, in my opinion, will work with better regularity as the uniformity of labour contb'iinua 
will have a beneficial influence on tho mill-hands, who have rot-* to submit te tho v;.~,ri---- of (heir 
omplovers during healthy or unhenlfhy periods, and outing nit f enter.*, w ithont any npr-r.*:te.bk gain. 
Thoi'"" 
leg 

ployed u. . ... . ... 

dhlv from 0 a. it. to 0-50 r.rt., tho engine lx isg stepped for hak art hoar o.v weva mm mid 2 r. it. 
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Mr. S. M. Butnagnr. I do not think it ndvisablo, nor it is possible, to creato a class ^ loMlritci 

their hours as has been proposed. The employment of women at night should bo prohibited. 
TlmminimumVo at which children are allowed to work in factories need not bo raised beyond 
nino Certificatcs of both ago and physical fitness shonld Ixi rcqnncd bc oro children are allowed o 

w«k in factories. It will bo desirable and conducive to discipline if children who had previously 
worked half-timo were examined, for ago and physical fitness before being flll°''ed to noik ftill-timo 
as adult b. It is desirable to employ the children in regular sets, but any strict 'legal restriction will 
not bo necessary if better control is kept by tlio inspectors on then' movements. 1 actory owners 
should not bo obliged to provide elomentary education at their own oxponso for children working in 
their factories. Tho rule prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to 
dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories shouldlio enforced by the imll-owncrs themselves, and not 
by legislation. Full-time inspectors should bo appointed for sccunng tho duo observance of tlio 
Act. They should consist of medical men, as also of practical men tborongb y convorsant with 
tho general working of Indian factories. Their pay should bo good, and a wlple-timc, chief mspec- 
tor, Laving an infimaio knowledge and experience of tlio working of Inumn factories, Eiioulu tx> 
engaged ; ho need not ho selected from tho medical profession. 

Witness stated that ho had been connected with tho industry for 25 years. Ho thought that 
mills had recently been working from 5-45 a.m. to i-i 5 l’.M. (!k i.). «> xtti the elcutnc light 


Written evidence. tko mills 


thoy woro working 14 hours, and ho did not think they ever woikod more than 14 horns ovon 
i nfiK a / irr/vi.Vml fnv 1 f» hrmru rn ilini 


in 1905. 


A fow mills miglit havo worked for 15 lionrs in that year. Sliorler hours might mean 

less production, but it would not affect tho industry, and if tho mill-hands found thoy were receiv- 
ing smaller wamis, thoy would work bettor in order to make up tho deficiency. There were also 


mg smaller wages, thoy ■ — . 

tho climatic conditions" to ho considered. A 12 hours' day would mako conditions uniform, and 
would bo popular with tho mill-hands. It was only natural that an operative should go to thoso 
mills where ho could earn most monoy. Anybody would do that. If a in An camolmmo with Ila. 13, 
and found that his neighbour bad Its. 14, ho also wanted to work tho extra tinio for tho odd nipeo, 
Witness was convinced that tho operatives would obey tlio law, nnd would snbrnit to a 12 hours’ 
day, if it woro imposed. They had no organisation; but they hud strikes ovcr.litllo things, oliicily 
owing to tlio fact that tho mill agent did not como in such clore contact with tho peoplo ns ho 
ought to do. Tho hands could not forco a mill agent to work his mill only 12 hours. Thera might 
bo combination in tlio ehaveh or m individual mills, but tbero was no proper general combination. 
Even before 1905 the general opinion was in favour of short hours, as could ho seen from opinions 
expressed in tho Indian Textile Journal. Ho remembered tlio strikes of 1905, and thought that tho 
mon had tlicir way in several mills. Operatives proceeding homo breko tho windows of tho mills 
where other mill-hands were working by electric light, but this only happened in a certain district. 
It was quito possiblo that a few men asked tho agent to work longer lionrs in order to earn higher 
wages. Tho men would not strike now if their hours were reduced, assuming tbnt nil tho mills paid 
at tho same rate. Tho output might ho a littlo less, but tho reduction in wages would not bo jnnoh. 
Ho considered tho statement, that tho hands were nearly nil in debt exaggerated. They were paid 
hotter than tho ordinary labourer, and should bo well off; but in Bombay tho cost of living had 
increased, and tho men could not save. Out of such a large number of peoplo it was only natural 
that somo should bo in debt. If tlio elderly peoplo retired to tlicir own country it was not necessarily 
to lire on their own savings, as often tlio sons sent remittances to their parents. Ho objected to tho 
proposed “young persons” class and would much prefer tho working day to bo restricted by law. 
The mill would havo to stop at tho hours of tho young persons, and tlio result would ho tho samo : 
but of tho two proposals ho would prefer directly to restrict tho working day. In liis opinion there 
was not enough supervision in tho mills; young fellows would bo smuggled in ns adults; and tho 
newly oreated young persons class would automatically develop into adults. Defection would bo 
difficult, and tho now class would creato great confusion in tlio working of tho mill. It would bo 
impossible to have hundreds of peoplo undergoing such nn examination ns was proposed. Ho saw 
no danger in interfering with tho hours of adult labour. In order to obtain uniformity in tho ago 
examination, ho approved of tho appointment of one whole-time medical officer. Ho would havo a 
strict physical examination bofovo the child commenced working at nino years of ago, nnd if there 
was to bo a second examination at 1C years, lie would not havo it so rigid as tlio first ono. With 
tho bolter supervision that would follow tho introduction of a new Act, ho thonght children could 
work their sots all at onco, without fear of being kept by tho jobbers. At present tho jobbers only 
took tho children ivlien tho supervision was defective. It would bo better if it conld bo so arranged 
that ono set should leave tho compound before tho second sot camo in. ITo did not approve of legis- 
lation on this point. Tho jobber, however, was always ready to tako tlio children, nnd that danger 
must bo guarded against. Witness did not think that any provision for education was necessary. 
Ho would leave tho timo of tho sots to tho convenionco of tho mill-owners. At present ventilation 
in mills was very defective. Ho approved of tho fixation of a standard of purity of air, but thought 
that a humidity standard was impossible for India. If tho tank water was not foul, it might bo usod 
in tho humidifier. With separato urinals witness thought that tlio present number of latrines 
was sufficient. Ho approved of exemptions being mado in tho Act to cover those peoplo who would 
have to work over 12 hours for legitimate purposes. So far as tlio 12 hours' day was concerned, his 
opinion applied only to cotton mills. Ho could not say anything definito about other factories. His 
objection to tho “.young persons” class was also based on tbo ground that ho did not think there 
could he proper supervision when these immature adults went from mill to mill, Tlio Indian hand 
was migratory, and theso young persons would go from mill to mill. If tho Government wishod to 
interfere, they should restrict tho working hours, becauso ho was convinced it would bo impossible to 
onforco tbo “ young persons class ” as a practical measuro. Witness commenced mill work at tho 
ago of 16, and had eight years' practical work before becoming manager, and ho assorted that tho 
men had deteriorated in physique, If tho death statistics of mill-hands showed a lower percentage of 
mortality than among outsido labourers, it did not necessarily follow that tho stamina of tho mill- 
hands had not decreased. Witness admitted that often tlio mill was liealtbior than their chawh, 
A youth of nino was capable of doing 7 hours' work, and when ho reached 14 ho considered that that 
youth was able to work for 12 lionrs. Ho saw no necessity for a period of farther probation, such as 
the young persons ” class would impose. With shorter hours there would bo no overtime, and 
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wares would !*c Jxr. Iju'fcd, thus brinrfn;r the mill-hank bv>k <*. th* ir <-1 1 *•, r*‘, r.tu*,-n,r. 

introduction of elec'.rie Hrht In the mtan'im- the nefx'-arics of life 1 nd ir-rrvd m » rj--’ \V ; ». 

ne r e f however, i Iio.icht that there vrss a Mitficis at margin of U> v.-.-i'J-' 5v; m'.ii.ov.u. re bi 

cr,?". like the present to pay the m-n their Ion-' day wagv» for the 12 hours' werk. 3s » tit-; t- 

in trade t-honld come, then the men would n-oi.-^irily have to ml mil to fdertrr baert. At ; -x“U! 

the overtime money was spent in drink end di-sipalion. and generally M'eukki it vr„-.V; 1 j~ a ?» ul 

hardriiip to 75 ; <■ r cent, of the hand’s if this money tu re taken s\v ay. He thought that the eitm 

or.e or two rupees were always wasted, and if they had not the t urplas cash they we i! i n-< dtir.k. 

He thought that on a new epem'ive's fir-t pay day some jobkr? received Its. 2 oat of every IN, If* 
that the man had earned. There would Iw no payment on the second and sneeee ting |*:*.v davr, 
because tho roan would become independent. It was pc ihle that a weaver paid It*, f. for 1 it ; line 
at the loom. Tho operarives had of fcjur.-c to keep friendly with the jobber, both *<**i.a'lv jr, the 
chatrh and fw m the working point of Jew in the mill-. There was an atu r lack of t epos-, i-ir.rt in 
the Bombay mills. Ho attributed the lack of di-cipline in the mills to the fact t':.a* the owners 
them'clvos had not been brought up to the practical working of n mill, trod they ha i to dcj. nd 
entirely upon their managers and jobbers. A responsible and cool manager might o-ra-ionall v 1 e 
found, but even that man would not net independintly of his ma-ter for fear of lo-ir.g hi- plan..' In 
tho average 13 hours* day, he estimated that the men took 2i hoars off, hat owing ti their 
neighbours attending to their work, the mill production did not suffer and the argument al^r.t 
loitering lost its force. Iiitra hands were not employed to make up for tho-e hours i.tktn cfT. Dur- 
ing a 13 hours’ day in tlio Indian climate a man was ucce'-arily hound to leave hi- work at h-ut 
four times for a drink, etc., and they must, nllow ten minutes each time to enable the roan to cress 
the compound and return. With shorter hours tho men would go out lc" in proportion, hut they 
would always go out just, as they wished. The mill-owners 'aid that they suffered in prelection 
through this habit of going out, hut witness contended that this was not so. otherwise the on r.iiT 
would not be making these bandsomo profits for 1* hours’ actual work. Whil-t the man was away 
his mnehino was at work. Tho men had a sort of informal shift system. With the shorter day wit* 
ne'B was convinced that tho total ontpnt would not be materially diminished and tl e quality of tlx 
work would bo improved. 


Witness Ko. G5, 


Mr. B. jV. Jf’r.ilta, JJomlat/. 

I represent tho Textile Manufacturing Company, Limited, and tho Rom hay Dyeing and 
Manufacturing Company, Limited. The number of men, women and children employed in each n tn nK ' 
-mill is as follows : — 

Textile. Bomliy Dccirg. 


2,390 men. 

S59 women. 
68 c.hildrcn. 


, r i85 men. 

75 women. 
12 children. 


2,817 total. 


672 total. 


The average daily number of hours, for each year during a ten-year period, has teen ns follows 


at tho Textile mills : — 

Average nnmbiT of hours 
lcar - worked. 



Honrs. 

Minutes. 

1396 

... ' 11 

45 

1897 

... 11 

50 

1S9S 

... 12 

0 

1899 

12 

0 

1900 

10 

4 

1901 

12 

10 


Ycnr. 

Arcr3£e nf hrir< 

tTorke'l. 


Hours. 

Minutes. 

1202 

12 

21 

1903 

12 

27 

1901 

13 

0 

1905 

13 

25 

19QG 

12 

0 


The Bombay Dyeing and. Manufacturing Company, Limited, ha-e worked regularly ton hours 
a day (actual working hours) during the last ten years, 1 trust the Comraisskn will !.<> careful in 
judging the facts from the eiidcuce produced before them only, and not lx infhu need in nay wav 
bv tho'ngilation of laltonr Members of ^Parliament in England. The composition * f the CYro- 
mission, however, gives one an assurance to that effect. 1 am nnahle to give ih fir.ite stnissricf, 
showing tho offe'd of working days of varying length on the production ;>-w spindle, and cn He 
economical working of a factory. Tho only long periods during which textile mills v.orkv 1 £<>r 
Ion" hours were when we experienced great scarcity of labour, but my own xhw is that, j reviled 
wo'can get sufficient and effective labour, and men am kept to their madders, the outturn r-r sj rn- 
dlo and loom during 12 hours will lx nearly ibo same, and the waste les i t'r.n jr. I'd hours nctifr 
present conditions I am of opinion thata reasonable limit of eight days should b<- altovt-d within 
which an employd should lx allowed to work pending examination tor a rtniCeaV. I think if full, 
time medical inspectors of factories are appointed, snd if they visit the mills ns at prta- tit o -,ry 10 
days, it will mret all requirements for speedy examination. I ng rex that ccrii’uuvxs tt are and 
physical Elnoss should be required before half-timers are allowed to work as aduks. I am, however. 
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£K?£XJta ’JiSmS^SSdSfaSwb. -a »™ “'» <° '« «'”“I- o» !”»f 

Se I object to anT restrictions on tbo hours of adult persons, as it more or less interferes with the 
free \rill <rf such persons. I lmve no grounds for saying that tl,o P >y«q«o of workers 1ms been 
Sected by long hours, ns there an) no reliable data to judge from, but one seldom sees old men 
wfing i^ the factories. This, and tbo acknowledged fact lmt no human i being can stand conti- 
nuous “fork for 13 hours, and considering at the same tune the china e of India and the ignorant 
masses of people who for mere greed of money nrc often led to work 13 oi 14 hours, lead to tho 
conclusion that it would he advisable and necessary to protect them against them can greed, and to 
safeguard their health by restricting the hoars of labour of adult males. 1 mould have preferred 
if tho masters had combined and arranged among themselves to observe a uniform working imo 



repairs in any mill certain men may .. 

the present factory Act allows on Sundays and holidays, further, tho toiler (crang, firemen, 
oilers and all engine and boiler house staff should to exempted from this rule, as it is necessary for 
them to bo at the mill before the mill starts work. 1 think tho number of actual working hours 
should ho fixed at 12, and this must to enforced by the actual time of running of tho engine. I 
think tho legal working hours should to 12, say beta eon G a. si to G-30 v. M. (standard time), or 

C-30 a. n. to 7 r. M., including 1 hour stoppage oftlio engine between noon and 2 l*. M. Ido not 
think there should to any latitudo as regards hours of work in factories working on day shifts 
only. 0 a. m to G-30 r. n. or 6-30 A. M. to 7 r. M. should to the legal working hours, so that an 
nniform limit can bo established. 1 am not aware that any illegal employment as adults of persons 
between the ages of 11 or 14 has toon earned on, and therefore 1 cannot say that any physical 
deterioration lins takon place. 1 am against tho creation by law of a special class of workers 
called young persons, as this would result in creating difficulties of administration without any 
practical results. I do not think it is necessary to keep a special register of all workers under tho 
ago of 10. I think women should not he employed at night. 1 am of opinion that tho minimum 
ago at which children are allowed to work in tho factories should not to raised beyond nine. 
Certificates of both age and physical fitness should to required before children aro allowed 
to work in tho factories. Certificates of both age and physical fitness to work full timo 
should bo required befoto children who have worked half time arc allowed fo work full 
timo as adults, if examination for tho snmo is carried ont in a thorongh manner by flic certifying 
surgeon. This will give tho certifying surgeon power to prevent a toy of 14 who is physically 
untit from doing an adult's work. But this power should only apply unfil the toy is lo or 15£ 
years of age, and aficr that there should!* no kind of inteiference with adult labour. I nin of 
opinion that it should bo prescribed by law that children should not to 1 employed except in regular 
sets. I do not approvo morning and afternoon sets, by which children are worked G or 7 hours 
without anv rest 1 think half-time children should not to employed in shifts of longer duration 
than 3 to 3| hours in the morning and 3 to 31 boms in tho afternoon. I lmvo known of cases where 
children employed for G to Gl hours in the morning set at one mill go fo another mill for ti to G£ 
hours in tho afternoon, and it i-. this that must ho stopped by restricting tho shifts of children to 
3 to 3 1 hours’ continuous work at a tirnc. I do not see any objection to factory owners being obliged 
to provide elementary education at tbeir own expense as most mills will find it advantageous to do 
so. I think it will bo a hardship if non-woiking young children aro prohibited from accuinpanv inc 
tho workers in the factories, except in dangerous and unhealthy parts of tho factories. 

Improvements in ventilation are required, hut I do not know on what basis this can bo 
arranged, Tho que-tion of ventilation was fully gone into, by a departmental committee appointed 
by tho Home Otlico in 1903, and they fixed tho proportion of carbonic acid gas in factories in 
England ; but the conditions of temperature, bettor and stronger sunlight, and other circumstances 
are so diffe.cnt in India that I cannot advise that tho same tost be applied to Indian factorie 0 , or 
that a standaid of moisture for the air in factories, or a standard of purity of water for humidify- 
ing, or for steaming, bo fixed. 1 have to suggest that a Commission of say four persons, one of 
whom should ho a specialist of the standing of Mr. Haldane, who noted on tho departmental 
committoe in England, and another an architect of proved standing, bo appointed to go into tho 
matter before leg.slation is resorted to. This enquiry may take years, and not to hinder any now 
Factory Act that may bo brought forward, 1 suggest that it ho provided that tho Govci nor General 
in Council bo anthonzod to mako roles and regulations under tho Act, after consulting the various 
bodies tlint may bo affected by the rules. ] do not think tlmt tho standard of latrine accommo- 
dation need bo raised to one seat for every 25 woikmen. Tho present accommodation of ono Ecat 
for every 50 persons is ample, especially in large factories employing 1,000 or moro hands. I do 
not think separato urinal accommodation bhould be insisted upon as factory labourers of this 
country do not undeistand the use of the same. All doors of working rooms in factories should 
he hung so as either to open outwards in case of fire, or to slide on ono side, Tho Firo Ofiico 
Commi t tee allow iron folding doors to open outwards in factories or armoured tin-lincd fire-proof 
doors sliding on one sido, I do not sec that thero is any reason why sliding doors slionld ho 
prohibited. I do not thmk any special furtbor precautions for fencing machinery than are at 
present compu sory m cotton mills aro neecssary. 1 do not think any advantage will bo trained bv 
providing self-locking motions to guards over wheels, and other parts of machines, as is co'mpnlsorv 
now m Germany and Russia, where service in tho army for threo years on tho part of all citizens is 
necessary. I think arrangements should bo made to secure uniformity in the administration of 

Act thr °, a B^ oufc ^dia. 1 think full-timo medical inspectors of factories should ho 
appointed to secure tlie due observance of the Act, u 
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Witness stated that lie had nineteen years’ experience of the industry. Ho considered that, with Mr. N. N. Wadis 
an adequate labour supply, the production would ho the same in 12 as in 13 hours, because with the Oral evidence, 
shorter day the men would bo more attentive. People might say that these casual habits were 
engrained in the men, but ho thought they would improve. In Russia curtailed hours had 
effected a wonderful improvement in tho workmen’s habits, and tho production had not diminished 
in quantity. With shorter hours the Indian labourer would become more efficient, and in the 
meantime the industry would not he injured to any material extent. Witness did not see why tho 
■prosperity of the Indian mills should depend entirely on the conditions in China. He thought that 
the bulk of the mills were becoming independent of the China market, and even if there were 
competition with Japan, thero was nothing to he gained by working long hours. Tho rates of pay 
had been increased 15 per cent, within the last two years. Tho rise was general all over Bombay. 

It was duo to tho scarcity of labour, and he thought that this higher scale would bo permanent. Dp 
to Jnne 1907 his mill was the only mill which stuck to the old 12 hours’ agreement, hut in June 
some of their good hands began to leave for the long-hour mills, and so the Textile Mill worked 
13 hours rather than lose all the best of the operatives. Witness approved of 12 hours’ work, 
exclusive of the interval. Tho present cause of the migration of labour was because one mill was 
pitted against another. If the hours were reduced, the masters would have to stop the money now 
paid for overtime. Witness objected to the creation of the “ young persons ” class. It would 
serve no useful purpose, and would only he a cause of constant friction between managers and 
medical officers. A hoy with a certificate of 14 might possibly be over 16 yearn of ago. Witness 
thought that the child of 13 or 14 was more active than the adult of 17, who became 
lethargic directly he reached manhood. From the point of view of physical endurance 
there was not much difference between the child of 14 and the adult of 17. This “ young persons ” 
class would determine the working hours of a spinning mill, but not of a weaving shed. Witness 
approved of a standard of purity of air, framed on a scientific basis after careful investigation. In 
a large factory one in 50 was quite enough latrine accommodation, but in smaller factories there 
might be occasional pressure -with this accommodation. Where there were less than 300 hands, a 
higher standard might he prescribed. He found that the urinals were very little used. Ho 
approved of the present long interval for women being curtailed. In his mill the one and a half 
hours were strictly observed. Their interval should bo the same as the men’s, and they might also 
he allowed to work for 12 hours. Witness thought that fireproof doors might he allowed, 
because they could be easily pushed on one side and could not cause an obstruction. In his opinion 
the outside iron escapes were also very faulty. While he personally approved of tho compulsory 
Sunday holiday, yet he thought that with an advance in education the Mahomedans might demand 
tbat their Sabbath he observed, and one would not know where to stop. He liked the idea of the 
Sunday free, and the twelve extra festivals as holidays, bnt he thought that the men would object. 


Witness No. 66. 

Hr. D. iff. TFadia, Bombay . 

I ant tho manager of tho Bomanji Petit Mills. Altogether 1,842 hands are employed, out of srr D jj ^ .j. 
whom 1,552 are men, 200 women, and 90 children. As we 1 ave no artificial light installed, we Vritfen etidenc 
work from sunrise to sunset, and consequently tho average number of hours per day for tho whole 
year comes to about 12. I don’t think there is any necessity to take tho extreme step of fixing 
tho working hours of adult males. If it is done, however, then the net working hours must ho 
12*. The time prescribed should he 6-30 a.m. (standard) to 7-30 pm. (standard) with half an 
hour’s recess for meals between 12 and 2 in the day. 1 don’t believe in the shift system. How- 
ever strictly it is enforced, it is sure to be abused ; ns for instance the shift which worked'in my 
mill in the day time will work in tho night time at one of the neighbouring mills. Thero is no 
necessity to create a class of “young persons" if the hours for adult workers be restricted. It 
will disorganise tho woiking of the departments. Besides that, the age of 14 for adults is a 
suitable one. The employment of women must be prohibited in cotton spinning and « caving 
mills during the night time. I don't think there is any necessity to raise the age of the children 
beyond 9. I don’t think there is any necessity for a physical fitness certificate. A certificate 
giving the age and number of teeth is quite sufficient, I don't see any objection if it is pres- 
cribed by law that children shall be employed 6 hours a day as under — 

1st shift from 6-30 to 9-30, 

2nd shift from 9-30 to 12-30, 

1st shift lignin from 1 to 4, 

2nd shift again from 1 to 7. 

Elementary education is being given in many of tho mills. I don’t see any necessry to 
prescribe this by law. It is very difficult to prohibit non-working children entering the mill 
premises. Many of them como in on the pretext of bringing operatives’ meals. There is no 
necessity to test samples of air in factories to establish a standard of purity of air. Most of the 
factories are well ventilated. I don’t see any harm in prescribing by law a standard of moisture. 

A standard of purity may also be fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes. 1 don't 
think there is any necessity to raise tho number of privy seats. Oue for 50 is quite enough. 

Separate urinals should bo insisted on. Most of tho modern mills havo sliding doors. I don't 
see anv objection to doors being made to open from the inside outwards. No further precautions 
for fencing machinery are necessary. There should he one Factory Act for tho whole of India, 
and the administration should he uniform. I don’t seo any objection to fnll-time medical inspec- 
tors apppointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the due observance of tho Act. As I 
have nover worked this mill more than 12 hours, I am not to a position to giro any statistics 
showing tho effect of long hours, but I may say from personal experience that the longer tho 
working hours the less the production per spindle per hour. Children and young adults should 
he allowed to work for a week without certificates. If full-time medical inspectors are employed 
then tboy will he able to visit each and every mill once a week. The law should prescribe that 
no half-timers are to bo employed for more than a week without a certificate for age, &o. As I 


Mr. D. M. Wfldio. 


Oral evidence. 


Mr. Bh’irra Bamji 
Uaro. 

Written evidence. 
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said above I am opposed to tbe creation of a special class of “ young persons ” ; ns Ibo lads grow 
nptbcyrnvo a natural desire to cam more, so they take up 

snob as weaving &c. If this special class is created, it means that thtj must stick. to thou small 
salary for a further period of two years. I don’t think there is any necessity o got out factory 
insurers from England. The conditions of West and East are _ qmto difterent, a, .d wide ns tbo 
“4 F poles ■ I suggest that the factory inspectors should ho obtained from among mill managers. 
Mr Engel, tl,o first inspector of factories, was a mill manager before be joined the Government 

on principle bo was ngainst interfering with tbo hours of adult labour, but 
point of view be admitted that the health of the operatives was adversely 


Engel 

seiTico as inspector. 

Witness stated that 

^V^K^e^n^lmthougld that Government must slop in. Ho did 
not, however, wish for an ovtrcmo step. In some fonn or another hero must be some kind of 
restriction, and he pretend the tarnation of a class of « y oung peiitons to work 12 hours a day 
This would practically deteimino the working l.oura of the mi l. A 12 hours working day would 
not injure trade. His mill worked the short day, and ho ilid not find tins a handicap in tbo long 
hours of 1905. In his opinion the production per hour spindle was in favour of the short days. 

Ho bad been in mills where they worked M hours, nml though the total day s. production was 
greater, yet it was not so in proportion to tbo ovlra tirno worked. 1 is hands remained at, his nidi 
in. 1905, and after their holidays they would return to the mill. 'J hey eft mill-work about 45 to 
50 years of age, aud returned to their land to live on their savings. Ho did not give higher rates 
of pay to retain his men during 1 905. Ho used a good quality of cotton, and the men turned out 
in 12 bcmxB as much work as mills that worked 18 tuul 14 hours with inferior stuff* U hey spun, 
from 12s to 82s. The children vrcie properly taught in his schools, but if they did not caro to pay 
attention, they conld not ho forced to do so. ‘ With him it was a genuine attempt at education. It 
was his opinion that if tho children worked nil their time in tho mill straight on end they would 
go to another mill for tho remainder of tho day Po far ns health was concerned they could work 
7 honrs at a time, bnf it would not do to allow them to leave the mill premises when their work 
finished. Ho thought this bccauso it would be difficult to trace the childien. He admitted that it 
was easy for tbe mtd-adams to keep in (ouch with tho children and find out whether they were 
attending two mills. If, so, the inspector could Ire informed nnd tho practice stopped. In his mill 
tho children were not employed beyond their legal time. Even on their half-time pay, tho children 
would work oxtra timo for tlie prospect of mere m> ney. He had seen children brought to the mill 
by their parents and practical!}' forced to work. The muhatlume worked in tho mills tho whole day. 
If a B shift child was found on the mill premises when the A shift, wns at work, then that child 
should bo presumed to bo at work Mill bands drank a great deal, and 50 per cent, visited tho 
liquor shops on their way home, They had t heir accounts “chalked ' up, nnd settled at the end of 
the month. The longest day that his mill had woikcd was 13 hoars 15 minutes. He had no 
objection to tho proposed “ young persons ’’ working for 12 honrs. This would limit spinning mills 
to a 12 hours’ day. It would also affect weaving mills, but in nny event they could not weave at 
night on account of the good quality of work required, and the light difficulty. Again, it would not 
bo economical to run tho weaving department nionc with the rest of the mill closed. He considered 
that mills were well ventilated, mid in lire mill he had windows nnd fnnB. A standard of purity of 
air would have to vary for different places m India, but lie would have no objection to a clause 
similar to that laid down in England. 


Witness No. 67. 

Mr. Bhitca liaviji Mare, a retired wearing master. 

I worked in spinning nnd weaving mills for over 37 years, nnd always lived among mill-hands. 
I began work with about Rs. 8 a month, and worked my way np, rising to weaving master in 
Murarji Mill on pay of Rs. 225. I retired in 190G, nnd slill live among mill-workers. -My ex- 
perience is confined to mills in Bombay. To prevent the tendency of tho mill authorities to overtax 
the energies of their emploids, the working hours of adult males should bo limited. The physiquo 
of workers (even adult males,) does to a certain extent deteriorate by workiug longer honrs’ than. 
13, though what deterioration is now observed is mostly due to tlicir Imbits of drinking, to keeping 
late hours, visiting theatres, aud to such other vices ns follow tho possession of ready cash in tho 
hands of uneducated and thoughtless persons. Tho working hours should bo 13, with n recess for 
half an hour. Tho same hours of working should be fixed lor all the mills at ono station, in con- 
sultation with mill managers, if possible, so that any breach of tbe law may easily bo detected. 
Tbe hoars should be from 0 A 3f, to 7 r.Ji (standard time). Tbe engine, should be stopped for 
half an hour some timo between 12 noon and 2 r.if. The recess should not bo moro than half an 
hour, and that only once, though the work-people may 1* allowed to go for their meals for a 
quarter of an hour between 9 and 10-30 A.vt. If tbo recess is longer than half an bonr, tho men 
would visit liquor shops or engage in other bad pursuits, and often not return to work for tbo, day. 
It lias to be home in mind that tlie men do not work continuously for over three hours ; they go 
out either to take their meals, . or for a smoko, or to answer tho calls of nature, or even for a bath. 
Their residences are small and insanitary, and tho bathing plnccs nnd latrines there are very dirty- 
There is very often littlo or no water in the taps On mill premises walor is plentiful, and tbo 
latrines comparatively much cleaner. From 3 to 5 per cent, of workers are always out in this way. 
Shift working should ns. a rule be discouraged. It induces work-people to overwork tliemsolves 
and thuB. lose health. It is neither good, in the long run, to tho mill-owner or the mill-worker! 
The quality and quantity of work must necessarily snffor,.and, on tho side of tho workeis, it would 

rnduco greedy persons to work at night in ono mill after working dining tho day in another mill. 

They would ultimately become ill and would suffer more than they gain If tho shift system’ has 
to be permitted owing to some special circumstances, its introduction should require special 
sanction, and tho sanction should not lie for more than three months. Tho working hours for 
night workers should not,, be moro than Half tho hours of work by day. , IV omom .are mostly 
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cd in the reeling and winding departments, and somo few are employed for cleaning Hr. Bh ina Rawji 
waste. Tlio work of the latter is liglit, and of tlio former a little more toilsome. The working Kate 
hours of adult females should ho the same as at present, >. c., 11 hours from 7-30 a.m. . to 6-30 r.u. 

(standard time), with one hours recess between 12 noon and 2 p.m. Owing to stricter supervision 
tlio employment as adults of persons of the age of 12 to 14 is now very i are. In obtaining certi- 
ficates tnoro is much likelihood, under present rules, of personation being practised, by' change of 
names. This abuse requires to be checked. A full description of the person examined, such as 
height, complexion, facial description, should be entered in tlio certificate. A clear thumb im- 
pression should nisi be taken on it. These precautions will have a direct and an indirect effect 
in eradicating this ovil. There has not, on the whole, been any appreciable deterioration in "tho 
physical condition of tho workers, and it is not necessary to create a separare intermediate class of 
■“ young porsona ” It would bo preferable to raise the age limit of adults to 15 years. Alxmt 60 
per cent, of mill- workers aro bolween the ages of 14 and 20, and about 40 per cent, are between 
14 and 16 years If a separate class of“joung personB ” were created with about 9 or 10 as 
working hours, fhe mills would have to close alter these hours. This would he a great blow to 
the mill industry of India. Tho industry would practically be doomed. There is no objection to 
a special register of boys and girls under the age of 16 being maintained. This will be useful 
for exorcising a healthy check. The employment ot women at night bliouhl be prohibited. This 
prevention is necessary both on the score of morality and convenience. I bavo no knowledge of 
tlio nature of the work which the children are called upon to perionn in other factories ; but the 
work they do in spinning and weaving, namely, dolling and winding respectively, is nob very 
laboiions. The children in both these departments work for about an hour or hour and a half at 
a stretch, and then thoy have a rest for morn than half an hour. Besides this they pass some lime 
outdoors It is not necessary to raise the ago limit beyond 9. A certificate of age is necessary at 
the time of first employment of children, but in the case of a cerliGcntc of fitness it is different. 

Tho standard of fitness to do any work \aries with the nature of that work, e p , a smith, or a 
fitter, or even a carpenter must have a better phvsiquo to fib him to his work than a mill-hand. 

Tt is not possible to define this variation in -standard by law, hut it will have to be determined by 
the medical inspector. In examining a la-go number of youngsters these officers will necessarily 
have to depend on their subordinates. Compulsory production of certificates of physical fitness is 
therefore likely to open a door for corruption to these subordinates, and there is the danger of the 
remedy being worso than tlio disease. In their own interest, again, the employers will not. employ 
sickly or emaciated children For these reasons certificates of phi sical fitness should not bo 
made compulsory. Before allowing a half-tuner to work full time, a fresh, certificate of age 
should be required. This certificate should contain all the details mentioned above. Certificate 
of pliysic.il fitness is not necessary. The reasons for this conclusion have already heeu given. 

It should bo prescribed by law that children should not be employed except m regular sots, and 
ono set for work in the morning and tlio other in the afternoon would lie a good arrangement. 

This will prevent jobbers ftom using the same children for work twice in a day. The system will 
also leave sufficient time for the children to rest and to attend school, tho morning set attending 
school in tho afternoon, and vice vcrs'i. With toward to the education of children working in 
mills, and of the children of mill-hands, 1 have special experience 1 conducted, at my own ex- 
pense, a night school for these children from lb74 to 1887, in which latter vear, with some assis- 
tance from my co-workers and other iriends, a full-day school was added toil. Both these 
schools are still doing their w ork 1 think the first four vernacular standards as sanctioned by 
Government should constitute “elementary education.” Tho agency for giving this education 
should be cither tho Government, or the Municipality, or anv other local body who has charge of 
tho local general primary education. Education cannot bo well conducted by any other agency 
without a striot supervision by tlio local educational officers These officers max", with advantage, 
consult the resident factory workers or officers, and thus obtain tbeir co-operation. Pertiaps three 
or four factories may bo allowed to join in establishing a school for their employ ds, but tin's must 
be supervised by- the educational officers. It should bo made compulsory for the children to attend 
school by making tho production of a monthly certificate of attendance at a school a condition of 
their admission to, or continuance in, a factory. Factory owners should ho obliged to contribute 
tho whole cost of the education of children working in their factories. Tho cost would not be 
very much. Tho largest mill in Bombay may have about 100 children requiring elementary edu- 
cation, If tho school fees of these were paid in an ordinary school, the cost w'onld not exceed 
Rs. 20 per mensem. If threo or four factories have a school of their own, recognised and supervised 
by Educational Department authorities, and rccci'ing a grant-in-aid from that Department, tho 
cost would bo Btill less. Children will attend school by sliifis, and the teaching agency in ordinary 
schools required for 50 children would ho enough for 100 factory children. ’1 lie cost to other 
factories, employing a smaller number of children, would be comparatively very small. I under- 
stand that oven now there is either a rule or order prohibiting non-working young children from 
accompanying workers lo dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. If there is no such rulo 
there should bo one. The prohibited parts should ho spccificallv defined. Tho manager of a 
factory should he personally held responsible for carrying out this and other rules, and tho prohibi- 
t ion will be roperly enforced. 1 don't know much about the analysis of air ; hut I thiuk it will 
be difficult to prescribe a standard of purity of air which will he adapted to tho different_ local and 
seasonal conditions, and to the work done in different departments of a factory. What is required 
is the maximum means of ventilation which w ould ho availed of so as to suit tho different con- 
ditions existing for tho timo being. The same is tho caso with the standard of moisture. In 
Bombay spinning and weaving mills, steam or w ater from municipal taps is generally used for 
humidifying purposes. Mill-owners in tbeir own interest will not nso bad water for this purpose, 
because it will spoil tlieir plant and prodnerion. It is not necessary therefore to fix a standard of 
purity for water here. Tho standard of latrine accommodation should bo raised to — 

one latrine for ovory 35 workers up to 500 workmen ; 

ono latrine for every 40 workers from 500 to 1,000 workmen ; and 

one latrino for every 50 workers ahovo 1,000. 
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' SepaVafo urinal accommodation should ho in-riled upon. It is noisemo fo have lo go to a latrine 
for urinating. I.afrlno and urinal accommodation .should of course lxi separate for males and 
females, and should ho in proportion (o their relative numbers. In spinning and weaving mills 

- - - " * i* ...t >! -t P ’ 


, _ t proportion to their relative numbers. In: 

escept the blow-room and card-room, there is not much danger from tiro while tho work is going 
on. In the mule and ring-frame room heat l>y friction may produce tiro, but water-buckets arc 
always bandy there, and tho tire is soon extinguished. Tlio blow-room and card-room tiro gene- 
rally at some distance from tho other departments, and arc fire-proof. It may, however ho 
proscribed that all doors of working rooms .should be hung so as fo open readilv from the inside 
outwards. Tho present precautions lor fencing machinery arc sufficient, especially as no children 
other than tho w others arc to ho allowed into a factory. The hotter touring of factory hands is 
a ditiicult problem. In the mi-fusii! it. may perhaps ho possible for on tiers of factories to provido 


mill-owners who eanno* n nvetucntlv obtain extra capital for thi > work 
aware that if good mni'arv r'nnrh aro built there v. ill he a good return from 


Oral evidence. 


Adarnj: 

are a largo number 

even tt ough they ar, ...... .. b .„„. . ..... ..... , „. u ,„ vlt „ L 

them. By an amendment of tho Improvement Tnr-t Act, 1 believe it is now poo-sihlo io obtain 
loans from that body for hon-ing factory employes, and I hone, where possible, cheap homing 
accommodation will be provided for the poor people. From a wo'ker’.s | oint of view owners o e 
faeto’ies sbouhl bo compelled to provide ltousing at: ommodation, tlioneh, for the reasons stated 
above, I am of opinion that compulsion ought not to be resorted to. If three or four mili-ownor- 
make a beginning and b..ild sanitary thairU for tluir employes, and let them only lo their onn 
people at a little cheap rent, they would probably attract to their factories the lest wo, bun; - m ,i 
they would get doubly paid, in rent and in better and more outturn. " ’ 

As regards the economic condition of factory labourers, it is into Hint they are on ibc v.l 1 
poor, but certainly they- arc not poorer than other people of tlieir class. They get more read,! 
money in their hands, and have a tendency to spend notch mote than their means would „,2 
or their position would warrant. If there men got more money than they get now flier d 
go on spending more and mote, so that they would generally be in debt. About half tL '„ ' , 
of worlcei, are in debt There are about 20 ycr c „/. ofgood eCeeptions who have pSed fortl 
ff ’ . t ha PP ,, y m their homes, generally m Ratnagiri District. But, as al ove silted 

the majority do not pare to provide for tho tulaiv, but very often drew upon it Theii roWiftn 
would bo worse if their income decreased. In llhtO, when -the mill hide sir v was low mint nf 
(ho mill-hands were on the brink of slarialion. Her ll.vcollcnov I ndr N'm-rh-nin » ■ . 

these people wn v ., and gave plentiful relief in grain and money. 1 myself' did rime re£ dHri 
buhon work then. I'.ven with finch sad experiences the people aro reckless Ther few) • !"V 
in liquor, visit theatres and other show «, gamble, and take to other vires ami thufi^mtl-ll 
health and wealth All this is duo to want of education, and want of knmvlcrlVi tf A ‘ 
time and money. Tho remedy is, therefore, to bo found in educating them nVvrl ~ “ ' a!nu °‘ 

recreations for them. Temperance and hygienic lectures with ^nrie ]" r ‘ CaUb ' V 

instances of.tkia. If philanthropists workul in these directions they will W this n K T? ^ 
ignoiant soeiety under a deep debt of gratitude. ' ^ t “ u ’ u Belul but 

Mituess stated that ho had worked at tho Dinshaw Pelit "Mill nml xr„ c , , 

Ho thought that the ordinary mill hand could work a 13 bonis* dir inaSl M°° n re ? lai - 
interval. I he opoi-atives worked alvout 11 hour-, of tlmf time nu V- lnc ‘ l,< ‘*ng f ho half-hour 

four to five times in tho course of X fe ll XXX , ? orlan “ out 

hoars, and he thought they woio equally divided in favour of the P> an 1 " vi°f ° °" j’° Ru1j j ect ° r 
were half for one. and half for the other, If the day °ere re Led to 1 o' There 

still idle about, and so lose wages. They were accustomed to go out so many f'w,’ a i'tT ,d 

would do so, no matter how much fhov lost in wages w;i„„ L .. n , ,, mc - s a (ia }> and they 

lose this habit of going o ,t even if thcV iS sLXhoui^^LSiS o^t/ ^ H 
woriang day, exclusive of the interval, and he had no objection to work by elec rie l.Vht V° nVB 
mills worked long I, ours in 11105, and the workmen who went to those mills dll J 1 ' J? tth 

wanted to earn largo wages Ho did not approve of the 12 Lvure' dar for , <he T 

he inconvenient on account of theh- hnncnlmi i a , • T , J| oin-s day for women, which would 

i..u, g c ,m„ .Si. »S. tSfc. Trt ; ZnT ' tor ~ 

some females had no household duties, and it would ho well for them f m.' ? * ■ “W 0 ' 1 ihai 

mens hours It was his opinion that when iiAiftli them if then hours coincided with tho 
anil during the day and , ™ , ,n >‘™ cc worked in 0 „ 0 

because they were kept in S ™ ? % 1 n lmlf * tlmWi thtl Ilof work in two mills 

took the children dnrhig their interval^ 1 ^'matfo hem^mrk 'If 1 ' 'T?'”' tl,at tllc jotbers 

should bo made to attend school. This oUht tfan.l-foullP^I - I<! tl,0 "S ht tho children 
a rcrtiScate certifying that he Lad nttondnd i * ! ' ] factories, and the child should brine 

xv hicl, 11s, 6 went in food and lodging tL " , * re T, ’° avera B° monthly pay was Rs. lfi, of 
theatres, drink and other luxuries ^ Ahny of them l^^d 0 ?'' 01 ' 0 ff, 111 - 1 -'' tllC ma jority in clothes, 
xvoro m debt Jlill-1, anils were paid ah mt tho ! to y«““he,r means, and 50 per cm,/. ‘ 

(hen- wages was not responsible for their in, b.l.i a ' Mio.month, but the custom of keeping back 

The elderly ptoplo roiired to their homes when' Umv’reari n d 1 tf° nVOmen f 0 "° nlrl onl T occur 0I,ce - 
saved money they followed som,, sm.,lro i 'on they icaclied tho age of 40 to 45. If they lmd 

kept thorn. Witness came from Uatimgiri where tl°^ t l0y remaincd in Homhay, and tho children 
remained m Bombay because his son wasl ring I U e ^ "' t ' re many retired mill-hands. He had 
which he had established where ^ 01 ^ 0 ! drew °i th f”* a ^. ho als0 a f<or two schools 
had applied for work in the mfll" ^ bS^Z? 310 S 

in ohtammg outside employment hut tl„ j cdu cafod mofttssil labourer sncceeded 

admitted that the had lo ^«k in tho mills. w£ 

Km 5 for tho giving of eLploymS [ff Tho amount he understood™ . 
hand about two weeks before he could earn 
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Rs, S. As a rulo tho new hands came from f heir country to relations in Bombay, who kept and Mr. BMwa P.a> 
liolped them to tide over tho 6r»i few weeks. They did not fall into debt on account of this; Naxc. 
the indebtedness came afterwards through extravagant habits. The work-people often came io him 
and asked for advice and assistance in obtaining mill employment, and ho did what he could- for 
them. Ho had nothing to do with those who drank and lived extravagantly, but bo bad obtained 
employment for a large number of poor and thrifty operatives. "Witness had seen no deterioration 
in the’ health of the operatives. He considered that there bad been no injury to tho health of tho 
operatives as a class through mill work. 

There might bo men who bad abused themselves, but as a class there was no deterioration. 

Ho could not sav whether they took drink merely as a stimulant. H o attributed the increase in 
drunkenness to the fact that the men had more ready money in their pockets than formerly, and it 
was not on account of tho alleged exhausting natnre of them work. The antes of wages had hiot 
increased, hut tho men had become more skilful and so earned more money. In weaving, a hand 
was paid from 5 to Id pies per pound according to tho quality. Witness thought that more than 
5 ycr cent, of tho hands were always out of the mill. They took their meals between 8 and 
10 a- ii., and there was no fixed hour. Tho half-timer was not capable of working bis 7 hours 
continuously. Ho approved of their hours being induced to 5, but it would be to their financial 
loss. The young adults’ work was easy, and they could work 13 hours, but not. 14. Twelve hours 
would be better for them, but again it would mean a loss. It would bo easy and desirable- to pass a 
rule prohibiting non-worldng children from entering the mill. Mothers had the opportunity of going 
out periodically to visit their children. In some mills the women did not take tlieiv one and a 
half hours’ interval. Those who could went to their homes during the interval but those who came 
from a distance had to remain in tho mill compound and rest. - He considered that- the operatives as 
a class were much more skilful now than when he started, and they were also more attentive. 

That was to say, they went out just as much as ever, but while in the mill thoy paid greater atten- 
tion to their work. The women did not drink. The men often met to discuss questions afiectmg 
tho mills hut they had no regular organisation, or recognised leaders. IV itness once tried to form 
a society.’ hut the men were suspicious when it came to collecting the funds. Strikes were agreed • 
upon without much thought, and the men would go out mill by mill. At present the ring frame 
boys in one mill were out on strike for an increase in wares consequent on the rise in tho juice of 
food-staffs in Bombay, and so the whole mill was stopped. While the strike lasted a fow hands 
minfit wet employment elsewhere. Ho thought that a great many mill-hands favoured the 13 
hours’ “day. Previously the mills worked 14 aud 15 hours, aud it was to stop that that inter- 
vention was necessary. 


Witness No. 03. 

ifr. Coivasji Notcroji, supervisor of the Hindustan Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, Limited, 

J Bombay. 

The Hindustan Spinning and Wearing Mills Company, Limited, employs 1,132 men, 238 women j rr q j,- oWro ji 
and 32 children. T , Written ev.det 

The undermentioned days over 12i hoars were worked in tho last 10 years from July 1896 

to Juno 1906. ^ 18g8- i§99, 1900. 1901. 1902. 1003. 1904. 1905. 1906. 

Days... 15C 106 102 129 74 78 79 183 132 233 »52 

a ctn tenrciit showing tho total average number of hours worked during the period is 
amended 1 The mills should be allowed to employ working children as half-timers and as adults 
for two weeks at least prior to their being certified, as this i, necessary on account of the scarcity 
of suck labour. Medical examination in my opinion will be quite sufficient if it is made twice m 
f month at intervals of every 1 5 days, by the certifying surgeon at the null, l am not m favour 
a month, a* lilt 1 as nracticallr, owing to tho large numbers of young persons 

f mlnvod in the faotorv a£y P limitation of the hours of work for this class will also compel the adult 

Cnd^ ; okss k em ^} in tbc ,Ts p P in T s - s T- 11 

bands to cease me followers tenters and doffers, etc. The probable number m this 

as in the carding, . >- s about ’o07. The working hours of adults should bo subject to no 

'If 0 If tkov arc re-tricted to the hours from sunrise to sunset, this will suit everyone all 
SS H' it bf decMcd to resto t hours, I would suggest 124 hours, including the recess of half 
mght. 11 it bo ciec : a o'clock. It should be left to the discretion of tho employers 

an hour kctiveonthelonreoy , visk wit hin the fixed limits. I am of opinion that 

to begin aud end t e factories when unforeseen accidents take place, or stakes 

3^“ K, « ip E* *. s,. V— »< ■**•■*• *? 

ot the.hanus, oi s Pi b ° , or _j as snc h inspectors ave not pioperiv oxpenonoed 

obtain inspectors from L g ^ habits ? of the Indian w orking classes. Such experienced men of 

as regards the dm* t, j di factories and Indian climate should bo appointed. 1‘here 

India as ave conversant with the inoian lacmn .. , . t aavi * Mo to maintain any 

.should not be and 16. Their work is not of a con- 

speeial register or J mpre is therefore no need to enquire as to their physical, fitness. All 
tuiuous charac r, < ’ Their ni"ht emplovment should therefore be prohibited. In my 

women require full rest at jug ■ h tko ^ iuim um'agc of working children is quite adequate and 
opinion &0 ®^ aTd TT °iX any children work continuously for more than four hours in a day. 
requires no rm? g- ■ " Plowed for them to obtain certificates of age and physical fitness, daring 

Twb weeks’ time should be allowed ioi thorn to 00 whatover .° Jt is most inconvenient to 

which time they can safely work with 'l.mUecl from workinc children before bcimr certified. 

SSStSSSS PC ta 1.11. 

think there should be any further special law to this efiect. 
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Oral\etidcnce. 


, _ l education at iluir o^n ospoDSo 

Ii is desirable that factory ov.ners u f, iu ll y not allowed to a-company 

for half-time children. Is on-working yoim 0 chil • ■ , • ir {l.U Tirineinlc 


carefully testing the atmosphere ot me . L ' u .. mi Undent, and it is not ndv Bable to 

latrines, ms, one seat for every oO person-, or accommodation. 1 agree that the doors 

increase it. I never saw workers waiting for avant of moi-c .vecoinn ou^ ^ ^ f n ^ ^ ^ fjro 

of working rooms should be lning so as to open load) j • machinerv • the evi-tin" rules aro 

* is not double to » Y ^he ^nde 

adequate. Arrangements ; should .be made inferiors i„ Bombay Island as 

Act throngnont India. ltisady. 1 -nlaL-c in India. Tlie full time medical in -pectors 

the number of factories exceeds tlmt of any other plaLC in mum. r 1 

will he a good help to tho present inspectors. 

Statement shoving tic north's Jay and hours, with the aterage of the 'hi,,/ working fa at*. 


lBfio-isay 

1837-1603 
1S98-1890 
1S92-190OJ 
It 00-1901 
1001-1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 
190M005 
mz-iocG 


Year, July to June. 


Statement showing the production for dajs of varying length. 


Working il»>' J 
to: 11 I. 

3T‘>ur« total. 

Awrnpc hour* ?(r 
il iy for r-icli 
hi. 
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Now.— This statement inrlmlti oil yarn — fine nml coarse— nml is for both ring nlul male spimllcs. 


Witness stated that he lmd been for 29 years supervisor of the Hindustan Mill. They only used 
electric light towards dusk. In 190."> they worked up to 6-30 r. m., which made a 1-i -hour day. 
Ho did not approve of theso long hours, hut the state oF the market was sncli that long hours wero 
necessary. If the China market became brisk again tho agreement of the Mill-owners' Association 
would prevent more than tho present 13 hours being worked. Ho agreed that the operatives would 
not work continuously for M hours a day without injury to their health, anil he thought from 12 
to 13 hours quite sullicioiit. Uniformity of hours,' however, among factories could only bo secured 
by legislation. The output per spindle per hour was about the samo in the short days as in tho 
long working days, and if there was a liitlo lower average output in the long days, this was 
attributable to the inforior kind of colton used. He considered that the operatives could work 121 
hours, excluding the half-hour interval, without injury to their health, in his opinion mill-hands 
had not deteriorated in health. Hb could not say that as a class they had become more skilful. 
The machinery had been improved, which hnd led to a larger production. The rales of pay for 
piece-workers had not been changed since 1990. On one occasion tho hoys struck and asked for 
similar wages to thoso paid in mills wliero electric light was iwcd. Although these boys did not 
work after sunset, yet thov compared tlicmselies with the workers in those mills wfiieh worked 
np to 7 p. m. Witness did not think it advisable to work such long hours, and so increased their 
rates of pay to quiet them. If tho hours were reduced, he did not think that the men would apply 
themselves more and so cam more monoy. They u ore very slack in their habits. His mill was 
short of hands, the operatives were quite independent and combined for strike?. By- tho rules 
of the Company, as posted on tho walls, if a hand leaves without notice he forfeits his pay. 
lhe operatives, however, would not recognise this regulation, and had gone to flic courts 
vv- won ' In his opinion the mill-owners required protection against tho operatives. 
” ltness gnve one month’s notice, or if he wanted to expel a hand ho paid him* ono month’s 
wages. According to the rules ono month’s notico on either side was necessary. Tho mill hnd a 
dispensary, ana ho thought that the patients wero mostly fever cases. Tho operatives took from 
-wo 0 three holidays a month, and as a rule visited their homes once a year. Ho had had workers 
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in liis mill for twenty years, and it was possible that tlio old people retired' to tbeir country. In 
his opinion a 121 boms' day would not hurt tlio industry ; on the contrary it would improve it 
The iiands would be more regular, and nioro attentive and healthy. Personally bo preferred from' 
sunrise to sunset, for otherwiso electric light would have to bo introduced. Be did not think that 
tlio longer hours in the hot weather were more exhausting than the shorter cold weather days, 
because the bnnds always took wliat rest they required. If the 12 hours’ day was fixed and there 
was an improvement in the China market, tlio mills could meet the demand by increasing their 
number of spindles. The scarcity of labour absolutely prevented all thought of relays. Be thought 
that children from 9 to 14 years of age, and young ndultB, were quite capable physically of doing 
the work they were called upon to do. Ho agreed that the doctor should ho required to enter tlio 
distinguishing marks on the age certificates. The doctor came twice a month at Ks. 10 a visit, and 
occasionally the children were employed for a fow days before being presented for ago certificates. 
They only employed snob children us balf-limcrs ns they knew were hound to be over tlio requited 
ace," and in somo cases they examined the teeth io arrive at a rough idea ns to age. It was hri 
opinion that when a mill had been stopped for several days in a month, tho owner should bo 
allowed to make up time by working one holiday prr week. There was a school at tho mill, and 
the children willingly nltended. They were taught elementary knowledge, and in time ho thought 
that education would mako them more intelligent operatives. Restricting tho working hours of 
“ young persons ” would affect tho spinning mills, and not tho weaving mills. 


Witness No. 09. 

Mr. Surnit Qoowrji Contractor, Surat. 

I am tho owner of a ginning mill known as tho “ Sayan Ginning Factory ” at Sayan in 
Sui at District. The number of workmen employed in my mill lias boon ahont an averarro of 90. 
Tho ginning mill usually works for about, four months, from February to the end of May, hut 
if tlm season is favomablc, and the crop a big one, the factory woiks about a month longer. 
Sometimes some of the gin owners work their factories from November or December by bringing 
cotton purchased from other districts where tho crop is early, mid thus their working period 
might eoino to nearly 6 or 7 months. Tho usual bouts during which the ginning mill works are 
from fi o'clock in tint morning till 1 o’clock at midnight, when tlio Eeas -n is in full swing. The 
average number of hours of a poison employed in.ihc ginning mill is 19 or 20. The workmen hnvo 
no inteival of test. I sincerely approve of tho proposal to bring ginning nulls and presses under 
tlio factory Act I liavo fnlly stated my reasons at length m a memorial submitted about 10 
months ago to tho Bombay Government, (a copy is annexed). I approve of tire suggestion to 
prohibit the employment of women on night work, but, it is impossible to get male labourers to 
work at night in place of fetnalo labourers, and l say from my long cxpo-ionco that-womon only 
are suited for feeding the gins, and they should bo employed in different gangs during the day 
and night. The women workers of tho first, gang should l>o employed from 6 o’clock in tho 
morning till G o’cb ck in the evening, with half an hour’s complete rest by stopping tlio engine 
at noon ; fho second gang of females can join their work after 0 in tho evening till any hour near mid- 
night or daybreak. Male workmon should bo similarly treated, and there should also bo two gangs. 
Tho overhead shaftings do not require to b ■ fenced or cased, but tiie shaftings that work below 
tlio gin platform, and on Hie ground floor, should bo fenced and protected, h. canso the space under 
the gins being very narrow, low and short, workmen who lmvc to remove cotton seed, or those 
who liavo to oil tho bearings or to put tho slipped off beltings upon the pnllev, or examine tlio 
shaftings, are liable to lie entangled in tlio shafting by their cloths, or by tlieir b ug hair, and anv 
accident is not visible to those who work on the upper side where there are more workmen, and 
thus no immediate help is given, while on tho upper side there is very little danger, and it is safer. 
No openers have been used in factories on our side, and 1 therefore cannot give my viows about 
them. When women have to leave tbeir work they place as their substitutes their children, about 7 
years old, on gins, and these children by neglect and ignorance get, tbeir fingors and hands caught, 
under tiie* rollers and crm-hcd. Fires sometimes occur by the ignition of a match in tho cotton, 
and bv friction, or through defective oiling. As this Commission is appointed for tlio benefit of tlio 
labouring classes, it is essential to take ovidcnco of the actual workmen. Tho evidence of big 
people such ns the owncis and agents of factories would be of no advantage to factory bands, 
bocauso they have not worked themselves ns labourers in the factories, and gained experience of 
tho work. It is therefore my strong and urgent request that the Commission should unexpectedly 
examine tho workmen ns witnesses without giving them any previous warning, and thus obtain 
correct facts ns to thoir real condition. It is complained all round that tho labouring class sqnandor 
money on drink, and thereby injure their health, but they cannot he blamed for this. It is not 
their fault. All, from tho rich to tho poor downwards, make use of liquor, and there is hardly any 
nation in tho world which abstains from liquor. Labourers find rest after the fatigue of work 
by taking liquor, without which tlioy arc unable to work. Tkoy are refreshed after drink. Tho 
country liquor made in India is very strong, and it injures the stomach nnd liver of tlio labouring 
class. It is therefore necessary to introdoco freely cheap and mild drinks of beer which contain 
less alcohol, and also lesson tho restrictions upon tho harmless and beneficial drink — tadi. Tho 
manufacture of poisonous stuff made of dates and mowra flowers should bo entirely put a stop to. 
Twelve hours' work i« excessivo for tlio labourers. Generally tho working ollice hours in all 
Government and private establishments are from 6 to 8 hours. Why should tlio mill hands bo 
compelled to work for 12 hours ? It is necessary to fix tho timo for mill-hands at less than 
12 hours. Tho mills sholnd bo mado to start work in tho moi mng an hour after sum-iso. Imme- 
diately on louring bod early in tho morning the anxiety to run in hasto for joining the employ- 
ment produces a bad effect upon tho health of tho workmen. An hour’s rest is needed to refresh' 
in the morning after awakening from sloop. There should bo one system of weekly payment of 
wages. By tho practico of monthly payment little is left in tho purso of the workmen, and thus 
■they have recourse to greedy and oppressive usurers and monoy-lenders, who lend monoy at ex- 
orbitant rates of interest, and thus tho poor workmen are loft in an impoverished state, and thoir 


Mr. C; Nowroji. 


Mr. S. C. Contra etc 
Oral evidence. 
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Mr. S.C. Contractor, hard earned income is all swallowed by the money-lenders. I am of opinion that it is useless to 
enforce legislation upon llioso factories which employ 50 labourers or upwards, because by keeping 
the limit of 50 men, ttie owners of presses will escape from the l'actory Act. At present the 
presses employ from 40 to 60 men, and the press owners will endeavour to keep the number below 
50. It is therefore advisable to reduce the limit from 50 to 30. The Act should be made applicable 
to ginning as well as pressing factories, 

Enclosure. 

To the Chief Seoretary to the Government of Bombay, 

Bombay. 


Sir, 

There is a largo number of cotton-ginning factories in Surat and Broach districts for which 
there is no Factory Act like the Kliandesk District, because it is said that the factories m Guzerat 
do not work for more than four months. 

As I have obtained sufficient experience as regards these factories in tin's district for 18 years, 

I have strong reasons to bring the fact, to your knowledge that poor workmen are oppressed and 
overworked on cheap wages by keeping the factories working for long hours which if taken into 
calculation would came to more than 4 months and it is therefore advisable to take necessary 
measures to introduce the Factory Act for reasons given below 

1. No factory has its responsible superintendent except a few- ignorant and inexperienced 

persons and no attention has been paid to tho sanitary conditions of poor hardworked 
workmen. 

2. There are no fixed and regular hours for starting and closing tho factories. Tho work- 

men have no rest nor ease to take then- meals or drink water or go for necessary 

„ purposes because the factory is not stopped working even for 10 minutes during 
mid-day. 

3 . The factory owners start work at 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning (not even at day-break), 

without any interruption in the noon or evening, but keep on working till the lato 
hours of one or two o’clock in the night. 

4. There a 1 e no two gangs of workmen for such long hours or any relieving parties and 

they are not even paid double wages or overtime money. Night and day arc con- 
sidered as one whole day. When the factory closes in tho evening they get half a 
day's wages (1 to 2 annas only.) 

5. We find on work night and day children 8 to 10 years old and on account of their age 

. they are paid in halves 

6. Withe it any rest in the interval, these old and young labourers get only 3 or 4 hours 

for sleep at night. 

7. No holiday allowed once a weok or the work stopped on Sundays, and the work continues 

during tho full season for 100 to 125 days. 

8. The workmen are chastised when found dozing and are kept awake. 

9. If a workman declines to work owiugto over exertion and fatigue he is not granted leave 

and if ho absconds he loses tho whole amount of his due wages. They are not paid 
monthly hut their account, is settled 4 or 5 months after season is over. They are 
paid some money only to meet their wants of food after tantalizing them. 

10. The Workmen are not provided with sheds or dwellings ; they live in a comer of the 

factory yard by making some poor shelters with their own hands, and in )the absence 
of closets they commit considerable nuisance in tho open land in the neighbourhood 
and tho place is surrounded witli evil smell which defile the atmosphere. They get 
their supply of drinking water from filthy, oily and muddy factory tanks. 

11 There is no medical aid during their illness ; they are left to their own fate and kept 
lingering till death relieves them of their pains. 

12. The factories are not constructed on sanitary principles or according to engineering 
. plans and the result comes in killing workmen by being girdled round in a moving 

strapping or by damaging their limbs and some die Buffocated in drains under the 
gins. 

13. There is no Government record of deaths of workmen who die of over-exertion of such 

work of 20 nnd 21 hours of absence of medical aid and of disorderly construction of 
the factories. 

Taking into consideration the longest hours of work as defined above the average calculation 
might come to G or 7 months shewing tho busy time of tho factories. 

It becomes a question then, why people on this side come to such a work for 20 and 21 hours ; 
because they are not skilful, active and liappy workmen like Bombay’s. They are ignorant, unedu- . 
cated, idle and starving. Having suffered hardships and turned penniless during the famine they 
are attracted to ginning work and feel nominally contented on low wages of 2 or 3 annas and thus 
end their da\ b of life in sufferings and miseries. 

It is the chief look out of the Government to come to the aid and rescue of tho ignorant mass 
from tho clutches and oppression of the cruel and opulent factory proprietor, and enacting a Factorv 
Act for tho Surat and Broach districts. ° J 

If tho owners plead their defence by stating that then- factories do not work more than 4, 
months, it would be better to modify the Act and reduce tho period to 2 or 3 months because no man 
would bo able to work continually for 20 hours for even a month, and it is therefore hoped that the 
Government will he gracious enongh to bestow mercy upon poor people and put a Factory Act into 
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force at any early date into Snrat and Broaeli Districts. The workmen in cotton presses also bare Mr. S. C. Ccmtracor 
no rest during the season except 4 or 5 hours during the night. The press machineries aro kept 
working for 20 to 21 hours without interruption. 

I have the honour to he, 

Sir, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

Sorabji Cooverji, Contractor, 

Witness said that he had had 18 years’ experience of ginning, as engineer, labour contractor, Q ra \ 
and proprietor There were three factories at Sayan. The hours were from 5 a.m. to 1 a.m. — 20 
hours, and some people worked the whole time. The hands recruited were bhils and coolies from 
the surrounding villages. There were three classes of pay : — the women who fed the ginB received 
3 annas a day, the men who removed the cotton seeds to tho heaps in the compound received 4 
annas a day, and the men vMio brought the cotton ( l-apas ) from the compound to the mill platform 
received 5 annas a day. He obtained plenty of labour ; children were also engaged. He considered 
that tho working day should be limited to 12 hours, and with two shifts the females could work at 
night. In his district labour was plentiful. The restriction of hours would make ginning rather 
expensive, but ho considered that the quantity ginned in tho same time would be greater. He had 
to buy cotton, then gin it, and sell it in tho market. Tho profit on the ginning was not much, and 
it was more a question of speculation in regard to the cotton. Owners of cotton would not bring 
it to have it ginned, and so ho had to bny and sell it himself. He could not restrict his hours owing 
to tho competition of tho other factories. He thought that tho cotton in a good season could he 
easily ginned, beforo tho burst of the monsoon, with a L2 hours’ day, and two gangs of workmen. 

The health of tho operatives was undoubtedly injured by tho long hours. Tlioy had head ache, 
fever, and consumption. They could not afford to drink. In famine years labour could ho obtained 
at 2 annas a day. Ho had had cases of accidents through children becoming entangled in the line 
shaft, and also a few cases of fire, but no deaths. He had no openers. Ho received daily com- 
plaints about tlie long hour 1 2 3 , but could come to no agreement with tho other gins. The hands had 
an occasional festival as a holiday, hut no weekly holiday, and all tho people slept in tho compound. 

It was only tho healthy men who could work through the season Tho machinery ran the whole 
of tho 20 hours, and if tho hands wanted any time off they had to provide substitutes. The engineer 
was generally paid a lump sum for the season of from Its. 200 to Rs. 300. The hands received 
money on account for tlicir food, but they wore not paid until the end of season, and if they left 
before, they forfeited their pay. A rough muster roll was kept. Occasionally \ cry young ohildren 
were sent to tho gins, and sometimes they met with an accident. Ho appro* ed oE ginning factories 
being brought under tho Act, but. tbis was not, the opinion of tbo other Surat and Broach ginning 
factory owners He had 30 gins, but no press. The i ates of pay had been tho same ever since 
ho entered tho industry. At the end of the season tho hands had about Rs. 10 to draw, tho 
remainder haring been advanced during tho season. 


Fat.sawadi, 
Surat ; 

20th August 1006. 


Witness No. 70. 

Afr. N. G. Boxcar, Honorary Secretary, Maratha Hduiation Society, and Head Begistrar and 

Accountant, Bombay Municipality. 

Tho working hours of adult males should bo limited, as the physique of workers has beefl Mr. N. G. Powar. 
affected by long hours. The maximum working day hours should bo twelve, and except in mills Written evidence, 
working by shifts, tbo host way of enforcing tbis is, it. is submitted, to prohibit work with the help 
of any artificial lights. It would therefore be advisable to prescribe — 

(1) that the legal working hours should ho from 6 a.m. to C-30 r.st. except when working 

by shifts; 

(2) that tbo engine should ho stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 P.M.; 

(3) that in factories working on the day shift system, tho legal working hours should bo 

from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., provided that no adult male should work for more than 12 out 
of every 24 hours. 

As the physique of workers between the ages of twelve and fourteen has deteriorated on 
account of thoir employment as adults, it is necessary to create a special class intermediate between 
tho half-timer and the adult, whoso working hours should not bo more than nine. Tbo employ- 
ment of women at night should be prohibited. Tbo minimum ago at which children should be 
allowed to work in factories should bo nino Certificates of both age and physical fitness should be 
required before children are allowed to work in factories. Similar certificates should be required be- 
fore cbddron are admitted in the special class, and before workers of tbis special class are admitted 
as adults. It should bo proscribed by law that children should not bo employed except in double 
sots. Factory owners should be obliged to provide elementary education for children working in 
their factories. A rule should be made prohibiting non working young cbildi'en from accompany- 
ing workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts oE factories. It is desirable to "prescribe an analytical 
standard of purity tor ah- in factories. It, is similarly of advantage to proscribe a standard of 
moisture for tbo air. A standard of purity should bo fixed for tbo water used for humidifying pur- 
poses. The standard of latrine accommodation should be fixed at one scat for every 25 workers, 
and it is desirable to provide sepai ate urinal accommodation. In case of fire, it. is quite necessary 
to prescribe that, all doors of working rooms should bo bung so as to open readily from the insido 
outwards. To avoid injuries to workers, bettor precautions for fencing machinery are necessary. 

For securing the due" observance of the Act it is necessary to appoint full-time medical inspectors 
of factories. 
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Mr. N. G. Pownr. 
Oral evidence. 


Dr. Clmvati, 
Written evidence. 


Witness stated that ho had a good deal to do with mi l operatives, educationally and socially 
and was of their caste, a maralha. In his opinion the mill-hands had do enora.ed in physique and 
it was on account of the ill-effects which the long hours had on their health that ho wished for a 
restriction of the working day. A shorter working day did not necessarily mean less pay at the 
end of the month, because when they worked long hours they had to absent themselves on 2 or 3 
days a month in Addition to tho weekly holiday. With shorter hours they would apply themselves 
moVo steadily to their work, and hence would cam practically the same money. tie believed that 
the absentees were fewer in those mills that w orlced she. t hours. The statement that tho mill-hands 
went to those mills which worked long hours could not have been obtained from an opo.ativo. Ho 
did not admit that operate es preferred working in thoso mills which run for long hours. J ho ope- 
ratives complained of injury to their eyes by reason of tho electric light, hut they did not object to 
work by it. They wore also willing to work a longer day at the hottest timo of the year If 
artificial light were prohibited there ■uould bo fewer u orbing hours m the cold u cut her, and ho 
thought that tho operatives would ho content with less pay. '1 ho workers wci'o generally agreed 
upon an average J ‘2-hour day. Tho majority of Horn bay hands wera on picco-noiK, and they 
favoured the restriction of working horns. Witness could not give off-hand tho name of a mill 
where short hours wore worked, and where there wcio no absentees. I ho operatives usually wont 
home oneo a year, and this recruited their health, Ao will-hand in Bombay possessed a house in 
the city. .Many 1 owned houses in their own country, to which they' retired when mill labour became 
too arduous by reason of advancing ago, and they then I ccame dependent upon their families. Tho 
mill-hand, by reason of his woik, aged very rapidly, and spent his latter days in his own country. 
That accounted for tho apparent low mortality among mill operatives as shown in llomhay,. but if 
statistics were obtained fiom Kainngiri witness a' erred that the dcath-into would ho very high for 
that district. Witness bad not I lie death-rate of tho Konkan population, and liad .no statistics 
available to support his opinion ns to the high dcatli-rato among retired mill operatives in their 
own districts. He did not consiuer that there was excessive drinking among operatives. Perhaps 
20 per rent, might ho termed moderate drinkets. In his opinion the mill-lands did not retire to 
live on their savings. He could not say whether there was a la-go number of people living in 
Bombay who relied for their livelihood solely on mill employment. Beisonally no one had ever 
asked him to uso his influence to obtain for him mill employment The. system of illegally demand- 
ing payment before obtaining work for a man — dasittn — w ns prevalent in Bombay. There was a 
great demand for all foi ms of lal our in Bombay, and in his opinion certain classes preferred mill 
work. The attendance at the mill schools should be made compulsory, and patents would welcome 
tho educational facilities offered to their children. Ho would compel mill-owncrs to provide schools, 
and would make other employ ers do so also. 


WiT.vrss No. 71. 

lino Sahib Dr. V. D. Chavn", L. .V. S. 

There is no question that the long hours of work carried on in factories, day after day, 
shatter tho constitution of mill-operatives. It is necessary, therefore, that tho hours of work 
should bo limited, even supposing that tho mill-hnnd requires many short stoppages to do his 
work. A fixed eleven hour-day with an hour's recess 1 chides is as much as can he reasonably ex- 
pected from the jnill-operafivcs of Bombay. '1 he opening timo should not he earlier than 7 a. m. 
(S. T ). The engine should ho stopped a full hour any time between twelve and two. Subject 
to the eleven hour day, factories working on tho shift, systom should bo allowed to work from 
5 A. M. to 8 r, m The creation of a class of “young persons ” between J2 and 14 is not advis- 
able. Tho definition of a child should embrace all children under 14. To make a child between 
12 and 14 work full timo is to Ic«en conridorably his chances nf attaining full grow th, especially- 
when wo remember his want uf stamina Tho keeping of a special register of all workers under 
tho ago of 10 w ill certainly help to find out how far they arc able to work full time. Women 
should not he allowed to work at night. Considering the nature of the woik and the conditions 
under which it is performed, the minimum age at which children nro allowed to work should bo 
raised to 10. Age certificates in the caso of children have not. been found so far to bo a success. 
Certificates of physical fifne-s giving full identification marks arc absolutely necessary. 1 think 
that the physical examination suggested for the children before they arc allowed to do a full day’s 
work, also the age certificate, are necessary. It is necessary in tho interests of children that they 
should he made to work in regular sots. These should be dividod into morning and afternoon 
sets. And in order that the law may not be evaded the boys from any one set should not ho 
allowed to work in another sot. Certainly it will pay tho mill-owners, tn tho long run, if they 
open schools for children working in their own factories Compulsion in this matter, however, 
will not bo productive of much good. Non-working young children should ho stopped from going 
to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories This can ho done by providing separate accommo- 
dation for them within the factory walls, under the supervision of a matron or ayah. It will bo 
an attempt in the right direction to introduce hygienic conditions by prescribing a standard of 
purity for air in factories. I am not in a position to say what standard of moisture should ho 
prescribed for manufacturing processes, but ono filing is certain tho less the moisture the bettor 
ohances the employes will have against lung diseases. In cities like Bombay I do not see why- 
pure water should not ho insisted on. But in up-country stations I do not know how far it 
might be practicable to do so. I bvliovo tbo present standard of latiino accommodation — one seat 
for every. 50 workers — will be found sufficient. But there must be separafo urinal accommoda- 
tion for female and for male w orkers. It is necessary that all tho doors should bo mado to open 
readily from inside outwards,, and tbat there should bo a sufficient number of them. Non- 
uniformity in the administration of tbo Factory Act is sure to Take n host of protests. But there 
should be some sort of elasticity regarding the administration of tlio law under different Local 
Hovernmonts. There should be full-time medical inspectors in addition to tbo present inspectors 
to see that the rules are not broken. I am in more or loss touob with the Bombay mill-hands tbat 
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come from the Ratnagiri District. I have not got any statistics regarding tho relative healthiness 
of thoso people. My opinions aro based on my observations. Tho mill-popnlation of Bombay 
shows a decided falling off in point of hoaith as compared with the average of the non-factory 
population of the same class. Tho most common diseases tho mill-operatives suffer from are thoso 
of the pulmonary and tho digestive types with consequent loss of weight, antomia, &o. Another 
consequence of their working in a vitiated atmosphere is that they have less resisting power. One 
thing I have marked is tiiat they do manago to prolong their lives by running down to their vil- 
lages and it is only then that they ai-e able to throw off oven ordinary ailments. The dentition tost 
by itself cannot ho robed on in finding out tho ages of children. It is an easy matter, comparative- 
ly speaking, to ascertain with some accuracy the ages of children of and abovo the ago of 14. But 
to do so accurately in the case of young children below' 12 is very difficult. More stre=s ought to 
bo laid on tho general development, weight as compared with height, etc. These ought to be tho 
predominant factors in deciding the suitability of the candidates. Freedom from organic disease 
ought to ho insisted on. A strict medical examination at tho beginning will canse less friction later 
on, when the full-time certificate is to he given. Looking to tho amount of work they will he 
called upon to do, it is very necessary that full-timo medical inspectors should he appointed. Their 
services can bo utilised not only in supervision work, but in gathering statistics under various 
headings, tho want of which has been so acutely felt. The higher grade officers should bo 
recruited from tho I. M. S. on tho samo lines as those of tho Imperial Customs, with liability to 
service throughout India. In fact, a separate department will have to bo created. Tho advan- 
tages aro many. These trained officers will be experts, and the Government will be in a position 
to got accurate insido information. As the officers aro to bo seleoted from the I. M. S. 
the pay must bo proportionately arranged. In fixing tho pay, regard must he had to the fact 
that they will be losers as regards privato practice, which should not be allowed under any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever. Onco they elect to join tho Factory Depaitment, they should continue 
- in it till they retire. They should have ablo assistants — university graduates with special know- 
ledge of hygieno who should ho required to pass a departmental examination before they are 
confirmed. These assistants should also be barred from private praetico. The mill-owmers are 
under tho delusion that them prosperity is not at all hound up with that of them operatives. As 
they (tho mill-owners) get a percentage for management on tho output, it is to their interest that 
as much work as can ho squeezed out should ho got from tho wretched workers. The owners 
never dream that exhausting labour does not pay in tho end. With a littlo foresight and thought 
tho lot of tho mill-hands can bo improved easily. I may ho allowed to givo one instance out of 
many. Tho mill-operatives have to givo exorbitant prices, and receive inferior quality in respect 
of tho necessaries of life. If grain shops aro established on tho co-operativo system, not only would 
tho workers have articles superior in quality, but also cheaper in price. 

Witness stated that bo camo from tho Ralnagiri District, and had had a private practice in 
Bombay for 14 years. Bo had a dispensary in tho mill quarter, and had studied that class of 
operative. It was his opinion that, as a class, they were deteriorating ; and tho effect of their 
work was snoli that their power to resist diseaso was diminished. If an operative suffered ftom a 
common ailment, ho required a longer courso of treatment before recovery than a person in some 
other employment wonld need. Their complaints were chiefly' pulmonary and digestive, Tho 
latter was duo to tho fact that they could not tako their meals proporly, and had to bolt their food. 
Tho mortality rotums wonld naturally bo found to be less in Bombay, for directly they become ill 
tlioy proceeded to tlieir villages, where thoy bad a better chanco of recovery. When they became 
elderly, they also went to then' country, and this fact explained the absence of old men in the mills. 

Witness then read tho following note : — 

“ The most important point in tlio causation of any disease is tho impairment of vitality, t. e., 
of resisting power. 

Tns Mills. — Taking the averago oE 14 hours as tho timo spent in the mills, tho ventilation of 
tho mills is an important factor in tlie well-being of tho operatives. Wo know physical labour 
calls for constant supply of puro air, Tho ah’ in tho mills gets charged with impurities, fluff, tho 
products of combustion of coal, &c., and also by tlie organic matter given off by the lungs of a largo 
number of operatives. Tho various trado processes vitiato tho ah’ farther, and when this mixture 
is breathed habitually it produces a state of antomia, and a general impairment of health. 

The Residence. — When thoso mill-hands roturn from thoir work, thoy are in too exhausted 
a condition to do anything. Thoy tako then.' chief meal of the day at the time, but they do it 
mechanically. Being in indigent circumstances, there is littlo in their coarse meals to tempt the 
appetite. Rents liavo gono up, especially in these overcrowded localities, and tho consequence is 
that each room is occupied by two families instead of one, as before. In these overcrowded places 
thoy pass tho rema inin g 10 hours of tho day, inhaling foul carbonie-aeid laden air. In tho morning 
thoy are obliged to get up at 4, or oven earlier, if they stay at some distance from their work. 

Tho Bombay climate is tho worst climate for lung diseases, on account of tho high level of tho 
subsoil water producing dampness. It is no wondor then that the vitality of the mill-hands is too 
Tow to withstand tho attacks of any diseaso. Tlioy do not get throughout the 24 hours any good 
air. They have neither nourishing food, nor havo thoy tho strength to digest it. Thus we see that 
there is starvation in respect of nourishing food — it being defective in fats, etc., which are indispen- 
sably necessary for physical labour. Tho samo starvation occurs as regards fresh air. Anything 
that affects prejudicially these two essential things, either in quantity or quality, produces wasting 
diEeaseB, suoh as antomia, consumption, etc.” 

Witness continuing his evidence, stated that some of tho mischief was caused by having to 
stand for so many hours at their work. The residences of the mill-operatives were better ventilated 
than tho mills. Mill- operatives did not buy better food than other classes of labourers, for although 
thoy mirivt obtain more money, yet thoy were heavily indebted. In bis opinion a portion of tho 
wages earned in tho mill went to pay off the interest on tho family debt. They were _ always in 
debt in Bombay to tbo grain-dealer and manuari; because while their ospenses of living started 
forthwith thoy did not roceivo any pay until tho end of the second month. 
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1 re-rcfer-i the Mancckjca Petit Mill of tho Maneckjco Petit Manufacturing Company, Limit- 
ed, * There are o,l 32 men. 720 women and 190 children working in tbo mill. A stato- ( 

raeat r ho ring (ho heirs worked in tho last JO years is annexed: — 
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In it o lot two mitts of tld« jesr tbc mill w*a world short time owing to tlie depressed condition of trade. 

t r.tt mists O’f rr t r*rcn, as erring to tii j deprc«t*d condition of trade in tbit year liio mill wni Worked short 
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It Broo-r-ary to limit tho working hoars of adult males. Long working hontn nfTcot tho 
phstipw of worker?. 1 would ray that the working hours should not exceed 13 hours per day, in* 
elutive of half an hour's rtft at midday. Tho legal working hours should lie from C A. u. to 7* r. u. 
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It is most essential to proscribe some time limit within which children may bo allowed to 
work pending tbeir examination fora certificate. Wills which bare a regular dispensary of tbeir 
own generally engage the services or a qualified medical man. This medical gentleman also ex- 
amines all tbo children submitted to him before employment, and certifies their ago in a hook kept 
for the purpose. Such mills may he granted three weeks’ time within which they should get, tho 
children properly certified by tho official certifying surgeon. In other cases a week’s fimo would be 
quite ample. If tho recommendation that no half-timer should be permitted to work as an adult 
unless medically certified as physically fit ho accepted, there would be a great many hitches in its 
application, and it would he impossible to completely stop tbo non-certified half-timers of a mill 
from working as adults in. other mills unless the half-timers aro made legally responsible. I am 
not in favour of thocreation of a class of young persons. The creation of bucIi a class, with tho 
restriction of their hours of employment under 12 £ working hours a day, will practically deter- 
mine the working hours of the mill, Tho majority of tho hands employed in the spinning depart- 
ment, and a good number of other workmon are between 14 and 16 years of ago. The imposition of 
definite time limits beyond which no mill could bo legally worked is preferable to other methods 
of enforcing a limitation of hours, as then it would facilitate the work of tho factory inspectors in 
watching tho administration of the Act. It is not essentially necessary to obtain all tho factory- 
inspectors from tho United Kingdom. It is advisable to have a few of tho inspectors from over- 
lookers who have worked for a long time in local mills, and who have got experience of the habits 
of the workmen. Such inspectors will he in my opinion better able to detect tho sharp practices of 
tho mill muccaiums and others in evading the due observance of tbo Act, Any law that may bo 
eventually decided upon should not bo of a very stringent or harassing nature. "When introducing 
legislation for physical fitness, due consideration should he paid to tho general stamina of tho work- 
men. I append a statement showing tho effect of working days of varying length on production : — 
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Hots.— Ab all tho records o£ this mill aro bared on yarn of Ko. 20s standard, those statistics arc prepared accordingly. 


Statistics of waste are not included in this statement, as in my opinion they will not be a pro- 
per guide to tho Commission. Quantity of waste turned out in a mill chiefly depends on tho quality 
and class of cotton used and tho counts produced therefrom. These statistics will show to tho 
Commission that tho outturn in longer days being more than in shorter days, tho working of the 
mill for longer hours will bo more economical than for shorter hours, as all tho standing expendi- 
ture such as insurance and interest charges, municipal taxes, ground and godown rents, establish- 
ment charges and salaries of workmen and others on fixed wages will he tho same per day if tho 
mill worked long or short hours. However, I am of opinion that unusually long hours will not ho 
proportionately so economical as the working of a mill from sunrise to sunset, 

Witness stated that there was electric light in his mill, but it was used only for illuminating 
tho dark places, and the mill engines did not run after sunset. Ho did not work the long hours of 
1905 / and his mill was only handicapped thereby in one respect, namely, that a few of tho hands 
preferred to go to those millB which worked longer hours in order to obtain more wages. Since then 
tbo opinion of the operatives had changed, and they did not prefer long hours. There was a 
scarcity of labour at present owing to the largo demand. Ho wanted the hours restricted ,in order 
to protect the operatives. In his opinion tho production per hour was very much the same in tho 
Ion" as in the Bhort days. A fixed 82 hours’ day would mean tho general introduction of electric 
light. The operatives would not object to tbeir working day being interfered with, if the hours, 
were fixed by legislation. He did not anticipate an improvement in skill with shorter working dayB 
but they might apply themselves more. A want of unanimity among the mill-owners prevented 
tho 13 hours’ agreement from being carried into effect. The general opinion, ho thought, was in 
favour of limited hours.' Twelve and a half hours’ working would not affect tbo industry so far 
as tho-China trade was concerned, but a 12 hours' day would mean less production and greater 
proportionate working expenses. Tho hands could work for 12 5 hours without injury to tbeic 
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Wth Thor wasted a good deal of time, and all efforts to make them apply themselves more Ima 
been unsuccessful. Comparing mill-operatives as a class with other abonnn- classes, ho consider- 
ed they were healthy. Ho had been for 30 years in the industry, and could detect no deterioration 

in their physique. The long hours affected their health at the time, and they had to go to their 

country to recuperate. Without those chances of recuperation the Ion- hours would have pormanont- 
lv affected their health. The hands in his mill also took occasional holidays. He i considered that 
the mill-hand retired to his country between 45 and 47 years of ago to live on Ins plot of land, and 
to ho maintained partly by his children. They did not lay by money for then- old ago, and 20 
ler cent, of them pay was spent in drink. Ninety out of one hundred hands visited the liquor shops 
ni-htly and spent quite 1> annas each per day. On holidays some of them drank till intoxicated. 
He considered that tho drink habit was increasing owing to tlio increnso m tho number of grog shops, 
and tho greater facilities for obtaining liquor. If some of them saved money, it -was through tho 
small remittances uliich they sent to them native country. It was a common occurrence for them 
to go to a different locality ■when heavily in debt, hut he did not thmlc they ran into debt on 
purpose. Tho grain seller and marwari charged from 50 to 70p^r cent, and nero tobe scon outside 



work on till the engine stopped at noou, which would bo over the prescribed time. Tn his mill they 
worked for 3 hours and then went to school, where efforts were mado to teach them. If tho children 
worked their 'day in ono shift and then went home, ho did not think that five out of one hundred 
would attend school unless mado to. Ho would like tho names of the hoys in the different 
sets kopt in a register, so that they could not bo illegally employed, and if a boy- in A set was 
found on the premises when B set was at work, ho would make that an offence. Ho considered tho 
present arrangement in regard to women qnito good, and if their hours were made to correspond with 
those for tho men, he did not see how tlioy could be employed more largely to any appreciable extent. 
Their domestic duties would always stand in tho way. Before tho present Factory Act, womem 
worked in tho carding room, but he had never seen any working on looms, and a largo number 
could not work on tbe spinning frames. At present the certifying surgeon was paid Ns. 30 for 
three visits to the mill per month. Ho considered that a lad of 14 was sharp enough to do tho 
work now demanded from him and that ho earned tho wages paid him. The youth of 14 did not 
earn too much. Any regulations as to age and physique should ho bared on the stamina of tho class 
as a whole. Owing to differences of opinion among the certifying surgeons, a hoy of nine might be 
rejected at one mill and accepted at another. If they could have a general standard, it would ho a 
good arrangement, hut ono full-time medical man would not bo sufficient. Ho objected to having 
to send the boys to an outside office for examination owing to tho length of time they- were kept 
away. Ho suggested a 13 hours’ working day as p. compromise, nnd should not work longer him- 
self. If tho working day wore fixed at 12 hours, then owners would work up to tho maximum in 
tho short days. On account of the ago difficulty ho disapproved of tho proposed “ young persons” 
class, but if it were proposed to allow these ” young persons “ to work for 83 hours, then ho had 
no objection to tho creation of tho cliiss. By tho words “ tdiarp piacties of tho muccad-ims ” in his 
written evidence ho meant tho warning they gavo by whistling in a peculiar way when tho 
inspector appoared, so that overtimo children could bo got out of the way. This was only dono in 
rare cases. Ho wanted tho 13 hoars’ restriction becauso it was possible that tho long hours might 
occur again. 


"Witness No. 73. 


If r. Hi. If. Fah'ra, Bombay. 

I am tho superintendent of tho Currimblioy, tho Ibrahimbhoy Pabancy, tho Crescent, and ibo 
Fazulbboy Hills. The number of bands omployed in each of tbo above mills, and tlio oilier 
particulars asked for in tlio questions for factory owners, agentB and managers, are given by 
Mr. Fazulbboy Currimblioy in bis statement. There should bo no restriction on tbo work-in- 
hours of adult males. Tlioy always look at their physique, and Ion- hours never affect thorn, 
hut if hours of labour bo curtailed they will spend tlieir time at toddy and liquor shops, wliioh 
will he more harmful to their health than working insido tho mills. To creat- a special class 
of “young persons” will only creato disturbance both to tho mill nnd to this class. Also it will 
he very hard for every mill to obtain a sufficient number of hands to keep ttio work going. Besides, 
at this age tlio constitution of Indian hoys is sturdy, and they areas good as adults for any work. 
Also the major portion of the Indian working class get married at this age, so tlioy must work 
‘full time” for their maintenance. Tho hours of work for women under tho present Factory 
Act are quite reasonable. Tbo minimnm ago for children should not bo raised, ns there is no 
hard work for children, except doffing occasionally at certain intervals when tbo doffs'aro full. An 
Indian boy at tbo age of nine is half a man in every respect. Certificates of ago and physical 
ntness will to a certain extent do good. Tiieso certificates should bo granted only once, that is, 
•ii t 6 a boy intends to. join mill work, and not thereafter, that is, if ho goes from ono 

SI 111 i i h0 ° ther - . P res ent Factory Act system is" qnito unobjectionable as regards a boy 
mom ialt time going to full timo at the ago of fourteen. No restriction as to this is necessary. 
X o keep separato rets of children is necessary, nnd this is tho system at present : of courso binding 
by aw is hotter. Education should ho given at tho expense of tho Municipality. Meals of a 
good many operatives are brought liy non-working children, but they nover endanger themselves. 
A. special space should be reserved in each mill whore non-working children may ho allowed to 
«ome with tbo meals. Comparatively, operatives enjoy bettor fresh air in the mill than where 
oy ive in houses. They experience damp and filth in their lodgings. Storeyed buildings need 
o more ventilation, but fiat buildings nnd tho ground floors of storeyed buildings would he better 
f,b ro , oc with a pair of propellers in each room. The extra fresh! air will prevent workmen 
will n C , COm 1 m ° specially in the hot season. One standard of moisture throughout India 

Kkinrr wLf must vary according to tho varieties of cotton, and also it greatly depends on 
sizing ingredients and the percentago of sizo on the yam. If fresh water be used for humidi- 
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fymg purposes it will do much pood, also it won’t bo costly ns tbo percentage of evaporation is Mr. SI. II. Faltlra, 

very mnoli less. Tbo present latrine accommodation is sufficient. Tho present sliding fire-proof 

doors pivo satisfaction, and. sufficient ontsido doors are always kept open during working 

hours. Tbo prosent precautions for .fencing m'aoliincry aro oven moro than is necessary. It 

is dcrirablo tlmt arrangements bomado to sccnre nniformity in tbo adminstration of tbo Factory 

Act tbrongbout the whole of India. It is advisable to appoint medical inspectors of factories 

to assist tho present inspectors in securing tbo duo obscrvanco of tho Act. 

Witness gavo it as his opinion that mill-bands could work np to 14 hours a day, and that Oral cvidef.ee. 
that number of hours in tho mill only meant about 12 hours’ actual work. Tho production per 
hour iu tbo long days was as good as in tho short days, and perhaps a sliado hotter owing to 
Uio men paying moro attention to thoir work when working by electric light. Ho considered 
that tho spinning was hotter at night, and that there was less wasto. A boy of nine could do 
half a day’s work, but bo did not employ half-timers. Ho had found that tlio doctor exeroised 
his own discretion .when pnssing children as over 14. Ho hnd no objection to a standard of 
purity of air, hut it was imposriblo to enforco ono for India with its varying climatic conditions. 

A child only worked for about two hours out of tho seven. Tho restriction of hours from 13 
to 12 would moan an increased cost of production. Masters could not now control tho men, 
who dictated their own terms. Tbo “young persons" class would detcrminQ tlio working hours 
of tbo mill. Very often a youth was married at tho ago of 15 or 10, and would object to bo 
classified as n “young person." 


Witness No. 74 . e 

ATr. Jantedji A. Wadia , Eomlay. 

I am a director of tbo following companies : — 

Tbo David Mills, tbo Standard Mills, tbo Cnrrimbboy Mills, tbo Ibrabimbhoy Pabanoy 
41 ills, tbo Crescent Mills, and tbo Faznlblioy Mills. 

For tbo last fow years most of tbo above mills havo been working about 13 hours with clectrio Mr. J. A. Wadia! 
light. Adult malo labour in my opinion should not ho restricted. I do not think 13 hours ’ work JTrftfea endives: 
lias caused any physical deterioration.. If . hours arc fixed then I recommend 121 working hours, 
which could only bo enforced by legislation. I am in favour of adhering to tbo present hours for 
starting and stoppage of engines. In my opinion tliero is no nppeciable employment as adults of 
those who nro under 14 years of ago. Ido not recommend tbo creation of a class of “young 
persons”. A register may lie kept to facilitate inquiries for those under 14. I do not recommend 
any increaFO in tho ago of ohildrcn. Certificates of both ago and physical fitness of children should 
bo required l>cforo employment, but no certificate should bo demanded on or after the ago of 14. 

Children should work in two sets, ono in tho morning and ono in tho afternoon, I am not in 
favour of making it obligatory to provide schools for factory children. Asa rnlo non-working 

children do not enter mills to any extent wort’ ‘ * 1 -• ventilation and sanitation, all 

modem mills have plenty of light and air, . is doomed desirable, it should bo 

Undcrt ikon in conjunction with scientific experts and practical mill managers. Fnll-timo medical 
inspectors should in my opinion bo appointed. Shorter hours mean smaller production, and longer 
hours mean greater production. With Indian workmen who aro illiterate it is impossible to expect 
them to turn our Iwttcr work if shorter hours are made compulsory. During a recent agitation wo 
were compelled to discontinue electric light for about two months, and we found that production 
fell in proportion. No better work is to l>o expected in tbo near future from a workman unless 
free elementary education is given throughout tbo country, thus raising tho standard of intelli- 
gence of the workmen. In spi|p of all tbo supposed disadvantages of working in a factory, it bns 
been found from municipal records tlmt mill-hands do not fall viclims to plngno so readily as 
ont-doov la! oarers. It lms been shown that labourers working ontsido factories liavo a dealh-rato 
from plague of tiO per thousand whilst the into for mill-hands is given at 9. In conclnsion, I am 
averse on principle to interfering with ndult labour by legislation. Sinco India is not a self-govern- 
ing country snob legislation may bo undertaken through outside influence, owing to clash of 
interests, "But if legislation is resorted to, and a 121 hours' working day bo fixed all throughout 
India for all factories where steam is used, I do not think that tbo interest of tho employers and , 1 : , 

the employed will suffer. • • u t 

Witness stated that ho bad been connected with tho inti ns try as a Director of Companies for 20 Oral ttidefKe^ 
years, and during that time lm had visited the mills and bccomo acquainted with the practical sido 
of tho business. In his opinion tho mill operatives were a healthy class, and municipal records 
showed that thoy were not so liable to plagno as other labourers, Tho figures in question were 
prepared by Mr, Wncha and submitted to a meeting of tho Bombay Millowncrs’ Association. They 
lmd never liccn contradicted, No explanation had been given why mill-bands should bo immnno 
from plague, but witness thought it was owing to their regular work and wages, and to their getting 
better food than labourers in out-ido employments. ITo hnd not observed any deterioration in tho 
physique of mill operatives. Witness stated that ho had prepared a table showing tho number of 
absentees in tho coarse of a month. Out of 1,72G hands in tho Crcscont Mill in December 1906, 
there were present for tho fnll month G18. There wore absent for ono day 263 ; for two days 286 ; 
for three days 1G3 : for four days 102 ; for fivo days 39 and for moro than fivo days 255. That 
was an ordinary month, and was selected for tlio Factory Labour Committeo, who were then in 
Bombay. Tlio Crescent Mill was a weaving mill, and only employed about 200 females. Witness 
also submitted tho following statements showing tho averago production of yam in short as compared 
with long working days : — , 

Tho Ibrahimbhoy Pabanoy Mills — ' . 

No. of hours per day. Production in H>g. per day. Averago per spindle. 

IS hours 61 minutes 80,710 *708 

13bonra 80,602 '802 
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The Cnrrimbhoy mill — 

13 hours 47 minutes 22,391 

12 hours 19,350 

The figures for the short working day are based on the three .months’ production of October to 
December 1905, and those for the long working day on the month or two previous to October 1905. 

Witness had also had a census taken of tho number of hands in the compound at different 
times of tho day. At tho Cnrrimbhoy Mills tho averago number of hands present was 2,341. 
There were in tbe compound at 8 a.m. 135; at 11 A.M. 12o ; at 3 r.M. 130, and at oni, 135. 
At the E. Pabaney Mills the averago number of hands present was l,o93. There wore in tho 
compound at 8a.m. 130; at 11 a.m. 140 ; at 3 r.u lb5, and at 5a.m. 151. At tho Crescent 
Mil/tbe averago number of bands present -was l,i99. There were in the compound at 8 a.m. 100; 
at 11 am 120 - at 3 r.M. 130, and at 5 r.M. 115. Tho longest time vv orkcd was practically 
13 hours 54 minutes, excluding the interval, and those hours existed for some time after tho clectrio 
light was introduced. At present his mills worked for 13 hours, and be considered that tho correct 
"number of hours for a working day. II o was opposed to any restriction of tho hours of adult labour, 
and thought that the men and employee could arrange tho hours between themselves Tho 
operatives oven now dictated the number of horns to bo worked. In October 1905 tho men objected 
to work any longer by electric light, and so the 12 hours’ day was tried. The operatives then 
found that their wages were falling, and so said thoy would work a little longer to earn more 
money. Tho men would havo been content with tho shorter Lours at the higher scale of wages. 
Now tho 13 hours’ day bad been deoidod upon, and tho industry wns going along quietly. Tho 
day was not too long for tho men, who were irregular in their attendance, and could absent them- 
selves at will, in his opinion they would absent themselves whether tho day was short or long : it 
was their habit to do so. II itness estimated that tho operatives only worked 1 1 out of tho 13 hours, 
and out of that 11 tho men took time for their meals, and also idled about insido tlio building. 
He did not anticipate any improvement in their habits even in the course of 20 \ cars, unless tbtro 
was free primary education which would effect an improvement in tlieir intellect. He bad not 
noticed any improvement in tho skill of the operatives. Such improvement as there bad been in 
production was the result of improved machinery The strike against electric light would Lavo 
become general if tho mills concerned had not given in. Thei-o wns no agreement among tho mill- 
owners, but ho did not anticipate any further increase in tho hours of work. For instance, tho 
spinning trado at present was had, and tho weaving trado extremely good, and yet owners bad not 
gone beyond the 13 hours. Both masters and men had settled down to tho 13 hours’ day and it 
was his opinion, that if tho owners attempted to increase thoso hours, them would bo a disturbance 
with tho men- Witness worked these hours in his mills all tho year round, and other mills were 
installing tho electric light as fast as possible in order to work a uniform 13 hours' day. With tho 
half hour interval in tho mill, and allow ing one hour for coming and returning from work, them 
only remained nine and a half hours for the operative at homo. In witness' opinion the men seemed 
to like it, becauso thoy did not object. 1 hoy eamo to Bombay to make ns much money as possible 
in a short time, and then return to their villages. Bo got all the labour that was required, but to 
obtain sufficient for relay s was impossible. 9 aking tho operatives ns a class they undoubtedly saved 
money, which was proved by their sending so much through the Post Office to their families. Tho 
mill pay must bo good, for although tho labour market was very brisk, yet tho mills wero well 
supplied with hands. It was evident that the pay was sufficiently good to induce them to remain 
in the mills. The elderly people retired to their villages, and witness thought that only about 10 to 
15 per con t. of tho hands were in debt. This indebtedness was largly duo to drunkenness, and 
every facility was given them for drinking. Ho understood there wero 14 grog shops within a 
Small area in tho mill district at Parel. Ail tho mills of his Company wero modem buildings, and 
tho windows provided plenty of ventilation. The operatives, however, preferred to keep tho w indo ws 
closed. Witness was of opinion that a 12 hours’ day would not greatly interfere with tho industry 
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Mr. Gulins, manager of iho Behmani Mill, Bombay. 

I am tho manager of the Behmani Spinning 'Mills, which employ 500 ndnlt operalives and 200 
females. I do not, employ children now ; I do so only when there is a scarcity of labour. The mill 
has only worked for 4 years. Statistics showing the production jicr spindle per hour are annexed. 
I do not think there is any necessity to obtain trained inspectors for factory work from tho United 
Kingdom. .Wo have sufficient managers and engineers, both Europeans and nativ es, boro, who are 
well versed in the language, customs, etc. of tlie people, to make an efficient stafE. I do not think 
the present working hours of adult males are excessive, or that their physiquo has been affected by 
long hours. They compare favourably with w orkpeoplo outside the mills, I am of opinion that 
tho. hours of adult mill labour should not he restricted, as there is no such restriction in other paths 
of life. They are practically masters of tho situation, and aro always able to suit themselves 
easily elsewhere if they are . not satisfied with mill life. I consider half an hour recess between 
noon and 2 p it., as quito sufficient for their philandering and sight-seeing round about tho mills ; 
they do nothing else then, hut they take good care to have other recesses, on their own, when tho 
length of time and numbers aro unlimited. 1 do not, think a class of young persons necessary 
under, the existing Act, if a physical examination of children is held before thoy commence work as 
half-timers, and then another examination at 14 before thoy are passed out ns adults. However, 
X am strongly of opinion that the physical examination of children should be as strict as possiblo 
they are certified as fit to work. I camo across a few instances of certified children who 
would have been better out of the mills. I think tho N minimum ago of 9 suitable. I do not 
restriction should he placed on tho over-time system. This is a matter that rests entirely 
i ae operatives, and. they will certainly resent any interference by which their earningB are 
® „ °* ?P n j 10n ^hat a compulsory stoppago of mills on Sundays, independent of Hindu 

r holidays, will he greatly appreciated by the operatives in general, and will prevent any 
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cmo from, infringing tbo Factory Act. This notion, if carried out in law. will act ns a 
the operatives whoso usual dissipation during their holidays makes them tako a day off on thek own MEb 
responsibility, knowing as they do that tiioy havo a straight run of 10 or 12 days before, tWn 
This would mean a loss of wages of, say, 12 to 13 days in the whole year to the operatives which 
is infinitesimal compared to tbo 12 hours a day proposal, which 1 do not for a moment sutmort 
As tbo result of my long experience, and my intimate knowledge of labour both in Calcutta ami 
Bombay, I do not think tho health of mill hands has deteriorated on account of fcho hours tbnv 
work. With regard to the compulsory education of lmlf-timcrs, I think it is a waste of cnertrv 
The class from which tho mill operatives come reccivo no edneation, generally spcalon" and there 
is no particular reason why mill-owners should bo forced to provide education. The idea of civincr 
education to children who were going to work all their lives in a mill is not tenable I am of 
opinion that tho Bombay mills are well ventilated, bnt it is doubtful if advantage is alwave taken * 
of tbo appliances provided. Female labour should be entirely excluded at nteht in factories and 
tho present hoars of femalo labour should not bo interfered with. It seldom exceeds 9 hoars. ’ 

I think the present standard of latrine accommodation sufficient, bnt separate urinal accom* 
modation could with advantage bo provided. Regarding fire, I do not think there is any necessity 
to interfere with the present arrangement of doors; in case of fire tho operatives vanish in a very 
short time by the numerous egre-ees provided for them, besides the fire escapes. I do not remember 
having heard of any fatality in a mill, duo to this cause. Precautions for fencing machinery are 
ample at present. I am of opinion there is no need for full time medical inspectors to assist the ■ , 

present ones in Bombay, The observance of tbo Act is duly and efficiently seen to by tbo present 
inspectors. Any further harassing in this direction will mako tho mills suffer. But I bch'ovo that 
arrangements should bo mado to secure uniformity in tbo administration of tbo Factory Act through- 
out India. b 
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Witness staled that he had been connected with tho industry for 20 years in Bombay and 
Calcutta. He did not consider that tho present hours of work were too long. His mill worked 
from5-30A.it to 7-30 r.M., and it had run up to 3 o’clock, but that was tho maximum for ono 
shift. All the mills were working for those hours prior to the arrival of tho Princo of Wales in 
November 1905, and then some stopped at 0 o'clock. The men found that their earnings suddenly 
becamo smallor, and so a-ked for the mills to be run for 13 hours. Ho considered 12 hours as tho 
working day, and any timo above that was overtime. For this extra time tho men received 10 
per cent, on their wages. Witness had a sufficient number of hands without employing children 
The production per hour was tho same in the long and short dayF, and there was no'moro waste in 
the long days. As a matter of fact ho considered that the work at night was much better ftmn 
tho day work. Ho had worked his mill day and night with two shifts, and the night shift work 
was much better than the day shift work. This was largely on account ot tho humidity, bnt after 
midnight a little more supervision xvas required. The night shift originally worked from 7-30 i> it 
to 2 a.m., but ho found that tho young adults could not stand tho strain, and so ho reduced the 
night shift time to 10 o'clock. Tho night shift workers received 75 per cent, of a wholo day’s pay 
Bo had more men at night than in tho day, and possibly some of them had worked elsewhere 
during tho day. He worked tho two shifts for nino months, and had to step tho system on account 
of a decline in ti ado, hat he xvas prepared to introduce it again if trado became brisk. Of course 
if more mills went in for night work, then there might bo a difficulty about labour. For tho night 
work ho first paid daily wages, and then weekly wages Witness favoured the compulsory Sunday 
holiday, and thought that there were about 13 more days xvhich xvonld liaxo to bo given thus 
reducing the xvorking days in the year to 300. If tho 12 hours’ restriction was to bo introduced 
he would prefer to restrict the adult xvorking hours. Tho treatment of the proposed class of 
“young persons" would affect tho wholo working of tho mill, and their houre could detenniuo 
the closing hours of the mill, A general restriction of adult hours would necessitate soveral 
exemptions, so perhaps tho lesser ovil would ho tho creation of this class of “ young persons.” 
After a holiday tho men generally took another holiday, and Monday was a great day for 
absentees. A mill working by itself on a Sunday would also havo a largo number of absentees 
hut if all the mills were at xvork on a Sunday, then the number of absences would not bo so great. 
In Calcutta tho men would not work on Sundays. Ho was employed in the Serampnr Mill' 
Calcutta, belonging to Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company. Tho" hands camo from that 
side of India. In his opinion the Bombay men were much more skilful, and earned higher wages, 
perhaps 25 per cent, more than tho Calcutta men. The labour problem was also a serious ono at tho 
Sorampur Mill. Thoy paid weokly at that mill in accordance with tho jute mills custom. Tho cost of 
living in Bombay was much higher than it was in Calcnta, and owing to this rise in the price of 
foodstuffs in Bombay ho understood that there was every probability of a big strike in a certain 
mill. The other Bombay mills would have to abide by the result, and if the men were successful 
then the masters would have to give a further increase. In his opinion tho men had a good 
organisation, and if their hours .wore reduced, thoy would not consent to a reduction of wages. 
Mill-hands were largely in debt, and tho chief reason was tho number of liquor shops which had 
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Mr. EuKri*. 


been opened in tho vicinity of tho mills, Several of ilicir social customs were also very expensive, 
and onco they cot info tho lmnds of tho marwari (hoy never escaped. There Merc several who 
mana-ed to save money and buy land, to which they retired when unfit for further mill work. 
Ho had at least 5 par cent, of his olil workers still with him. In Calcutta water, coal, labour and. 
cotton wore cheaper, and wages loner than in Bombay, hut for all that the mills m Bombay were 
worked moro profitably. A largo amount of cotton was grown around Calcutta, and ho oxpen- 
mented with some at Scram pur. They worked similarly long bourn m tho cotton .mils in Calcutta, 
with, tho exception that thoy had two hours off at midday, or else commenrrd two hours later m tho 
moraine-. Tho Calcutta hands wero just as casual ns tho Hominy hands, and after re-starting 
tlio engine at midday tho masters could never bo suro of tho nrnn relnrmm: jo work, n ^ 
not approvo of a two hours’ interval at midday. He was nearly two years at ..cramptin mtnoss 
considered that tho operatives had improved in skill. Tlicy liad never complained to him of long 
hours. Recently his electric li^rlit installation wns out of order for ten days, and tho men carno 
and asked that it should bo attended to quickly, us otherwise they would loso mono). 


Mr. H. E. E, Troctor. 
i Wftttin ett denco. 


IVitsfss No. 7G. 

Mr. IT. E. E. Erector, Eomlay. 

My firm, Messrs Killiok, Nixon it Co., aro tho agents for-- 
Tho Kohinoor Mills Co., Ld., a cotton spinning mill ; 
Tho Bombay Steam Nau'gation Co,, Ld. 

Tho former employs ... 


Tho lattor employs in tho workshop ... 


350 men. 

COO women. 

3G0 boys over fourteen. 

1,300 

200 men. 

... women. 

... bovo. 


200 

I cannot say bow many days in each year onr mill has worked over 12’ honm a day since it 
started in 1898, but I can pay that wc have no clcctiio light, and have always run from daylight lo 
dark. This means 11 hours in the shortest days and 13 hours in tho longed, or an average of 
about 12 hours for tho year. In my opinion, the w orbing hour, of adult males should ho limited, 
and judging by tho experience of tho last few years, this can only 1 o don" effectually by legislation. 
As to wbetbor tho loncor hoars liaxo already affected tho physique or tho workers, it is rather 
diffioult to cvpressan opinion now, seeing that tho longer hour's of work by cbeftio light have only- 
become general during tho last few years. Wc should hate fo wait for tiro next generation to see 
tho real result; hut 1 am cornin' cd that if (ho longer hours l>o<'ome general, there will bon marked 
deterioration in tho plivsiquo of tiro workers. I consider that tho extra 2 hours’ work by olrctrio 
light in tho craning, when not only tho atmosphere in tho mill is at its worst, but, tiro workers 
themselves are tired and their vitality exhausted, must exercise a bad effect, and probably takes 
moro out of tho operatives tl an tiro whole of the rest of tiro day. I consider that tho working 
hours should ho restricted to daylight, which would mean, as 1 have said above, an aver ago of about 
12 hours during tiro year, actually 12 bouts 8 minutes. Next to this, tho H-st system would bo 
to fix them in tho Bombay Presidency from G a.m. to G-30 p.y. standard time. If this lattor 
couroo wns adopted it would mean that mills, in order to work theso regular hours, would have to 
uso electric light, and it is for this reason I advocate the former system ns moro suitable for mill 
operatives in a tropical country. If tho hours aro restricted ns above, 1 am in favour of leaving 
tho question of midday intervals to tho mills to softlo themselves, as 1 can too no advantage in 
fixing an arbitrary stoppago which might very easily ho a cause of friction. I am much opposed 
to tho shift system, as it could easily ho abused, and" the object aimed at by tiro restriction of hours 
would be defeated For example, two mills near each other might fo nrranero their Flrifts that tho 
men from tho ono mill who had worked from 5 A. it. to 12 noon could work at tho other from 1 to 
8 P. u. and vice versa, and it would bo extremely difficult to stop this Pror ided tho w orking l ours 
for adults aro restricted, 1 do not think it desirable to create a cln of “ young persons," but if thoy 
are not restricted, then I am in favour of creating such a class ns it must result in physical deter- 
ioration to work a hoy of 14 for more than 12 hours a day. Under our system of daylight working 
I do not consider theso hoys aro overworked, ns out of tho 12 working hours they, ns well ns tho 

men, spend nearly 3 hours in eating their food, smoking, washing, etc. If such a class is created 

I think tho ago should bo from 14 to 17, and the hour s limited fo 12. Tho effect of creating such 
a claBS would, inmost mills, be much tho same ns restricting (ho hours for adults, owing to tho 
largo number of hoys employed. In tho Kohinoor Mills wo employ GOO women and about 350 full* 

timers or young persons out of a total of 1,300. I do not think it is ndu’sablo or necessary to 

raiso tho minimum ago of children abovo 9. To do so would enlail hardship on the parents by 
preventing tiro children from contributing to tho support of the family. I think cortificarcs of ago 

and physical fitness should bo required before children aro allowed to work in factories, and that 

pending snob certificates, thoy should bo allowed to work for a fortnight. I do not think another 
0 . cpt-BBcato should be required before children, who have worked as half-timers, are allowed to 
JVj" 7J. 1™° adul ts, provided thoy can produco their orieinal certificate or satisfy tho mill 

v, ’ '•! A“ clr r e°<wcls_ as to their ago. Failing this I think a certificate of ago alono should 

q 'i^ rcd ' i “2 not tbmk factory 'owners should bavo to provido elementary education for. tho 
nm . them. This should bo provided by tho Government or tho Municipality. I 

prvo-CLrof anyrnlo being passed to .prevent non-working children from accompanying 
e mills, as it would probably entail considerable hardship on tho workers. During tho 
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years our mill has worked there has boon no accident to any o£ thcso children. I certainly think Mr H E. E. Trootor. 

everything should bo dono to secure proper ventilation, and a proper standard oE moisture but 

thcso are matters for the opinions of exports. I do not think thero is any necessity to increase 

tho latrino accommodation, as the prosent, arrangements appear to bo qnito sufficient. 1 am unable 

to say whether full-time medical inspectors aro nocessary, but I hardly think bo, As far as I can 

ascertain, tho prevent inspectors aro very good and do thoir work very well, I can seo no reason 

why our factory inspectors should not bo trained in India. Should it he decided that full-time 

medical inspectors aro nocessary, then I think permanent men should bo engraved either in 

England or India, and not appointed from tho Indian Medical Servico. My reason for sayim- this 

is that, if appointed from tho Indian Medical Sorvioo, tlioy would probably bo transferred "’olso- 

whero just when tlioy had got thoroughly into tho work, and there would thus bo a constant 

change of inspectors, whioh should certainly bo avoided if possible. Tho opinions I have 

expressed above refer primarily to cotton mills, There aro, howovor, many other factories 

and workshops which would bo affected by tho proposed legislation. In some of tiieso, such as tho 

repairing « orkshops in Hombay and elsowhcro, night work is constantly an absolute necessity, and 

prorisum should be made for such ca-os. I am in favour of compulsory closing on Sundays in 

lion of tho present, system of 4 days a month. My reasons are : — ' ; ” 

(1) on account of tho Europeans employed in tho factories who should not bo required to 

work on Sundays; and 

(2) because I think it would ho better for tho mill hands themselves to have their rest 

regularly every seventh day instead of tho present irregular system. 

IVitne-B'stnted that this Company had lind their mills rinco 1898. Thoy had no electric light Oral evident). 
and did not aork tho long hours in 1905. From his experience of Bombay ho was of opinion that 
without a direct rcstr.ction of the hours of adult labour tho hours of work could never ho restricted. 

Bo considered that the sunrise to sunset day was the most snitablo to tho Indian operative, and ho 
v ould have no objection to tho Local Government fixing tho hours month by nn-ntli. Ho ’ admitted 
that tho majority of mills had electric light, and if tho sunriso to sunset day were enforced, their 
electric light installations would be of no use. In reply to a suggestion that ho was opposed to long 
hours because bis mill had not put up an electric installation, ho pointed out that such an argu- 
ment had already been urged by other mill-owners, but that it was really ■ ' ” because 

in comparison with tho largo profits recently made, the cost of an elect- . 1 ■ 1 which 

would le about Kb. 1‘2,000, need not be considered. In tho event, of a fixed working day, tho same 
all the year round, being made statutory, he would probably put in electric light at onco. When 
other mills commenced working the long hoars a few of their hands had left ; bnt, generally speak- 
ing, they hnvo had no troutilo with their hands, and thero wero many of them in tho mill who 
had been thero since tho commencement. If adult labour was not restricted, then ho was in favour 
of tho “ y oung persons ” class > being created, and tho result would probably bo tho same. Ho 
BUgges'ed that “ young persons ” should bo defined ns persons between tho ages of 14 and 17, 
and ho did not think thoy would bo over-worked by working daylight hours. 1-rom statistics taken 
in his own mill, ho reckoned that oat of the daylight hours tho hands worn actually absent from 
thdr w ork about. 3 hours every day. Ho did not object to thcso intervals of rest because lio 
thought that was tho only way in which tho operatives could work tho hours thoy did. With a 
12-hour day be thought that stricter supervision could ho exorcised. He proferred adult labour, 
and his mill did not employ more half-timers than they could help. Thorn was not sufficient 
lal our available in Hombay to work tho mills for two shifts, nnd tho very long hours affected tho 
labour supply because the operatives went away to their country more "frequently than they used 
to do when tho hours were shorter. Ono effect oE tho long hours had been, by increasing tho pro- 
duction, to glut tho market sooner than would lmvo been tho caso if shorter hours had been worked. 

Spread over a series of months, ho did not think that there would ho’any appreeiablo difference in 
tho production of n 12 hours' day as compared with tlio 14 or 15 hours day, aud tho Company 
did not think thoy had lost anything by working without clcctrio light, ns they obtained a better 
quality of work. Witness preferred tho direct restriction of adnlt labour to tho creation of tho ■ 
proposed class of young persons, as ho did not think that such a class would work satisfactorily, 
and as lie was of opinion that mill owners would get round it somehow or other. In roply to a 
question as to whether lie was aware that legislation to ^restrict adult labour - had not been brought 
into force in any other country and, whether, in these circumstances ho thought it right to restrict 
adult lalxiur iu India, witness stated that in his opinion thero was no reason why a new doparturo as 
regards factory legislation should not be applied to the conditions existing in Tndi’a, as he thought tho 
people were not capable as yet of knowing what was best for them. In reply to a further question 
as to whether, in view of tho competition of other countries for tho yam market it would bo fair to 
imposo restrictions in India whioh might militate against cheap production, witness stated that his 
reason for advocating tho shorter hours wasbccauso lie thought tho long hours wore very had for tho 
present operatives, and also for future generations. Tho question as to whotber their interests should 
bo sacrificed for tho benefits of tho mill-owners was ono for Government to dccido. Tho operatives * 
might not know that tho long day’n work was gradually injuring their health and physiqno, but 
witness thought that it was. In hia opinion, tho 12 hours’ day would havo no bad effects on tho 
industry. Ho had no objection to children being certified boforo employment. If Sunday wore 
xnado a compulsory holiday, lio admitted that this would theoretically incrcaso the number of 
holidays in the year by about 12 days, and in that way would affect production, hut ho doubted 
whether it would in actual practice. Ho thought tho workors would lrko a dofinito weekly holiday, 
and probably givo up somo of tho extra days tlioy now took. From statistics taken in his own mill, 
witness stated that tho operatives generally, in addition to tho 4 compulsory holidays, stayed away 
two other dayB caoh month. Ho was in favour of a compulsory Sunday holiday ; and personally 
would take tho risk of tho oxtra days being taken as holidays, and of a correspondingly reduced 
production, but lio was nnablo to say, on behalf of his Hindu nnd othor shareholders, wbothor thoy 
would approve of that course. Aftor working for 9 montliB tho operatives generally took 3 months’ 
holiday. Ho had no objection to grouping tho wotnon with young persons, and allowing thorn to 
work for 12 hours. 
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Witness No. 77. 


Mr. E. 0. Madan, manager of the Hongkong Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, 

Bombay. 

Them are on an average about a thousand workere attending JMb mill every day o£ whom 800 
are men and 200 women. Them are no half-timers. The following Gpnrcs show the number of 
days in the last 10 years during which our factory -worked over 12-„ hours per day.— 

In ... 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1900. 

Days. 62 65 75 67 90 84 , 85 

Average dnilv number of hours worked during the last 10 years 
In 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902, 1903. 

H.M. H.M. 33. M. H.M. H.M. H.M. H. M. 

11. SR 11-50 12-6 12-10 3 2-15 12-5 11-55 


71 

1904. 

H.M. 


100 

1903. 

H.M. 


1906. 

85 

1906. 

H.M. 


I think tho working hours of adult males should not ho limited, nor should there bo any res- 
friction by law on mill-owners with respect to worldnir hours. Tho physique of workers is not 
affected by long hours ; they are allowed to go ont for smoking and other purposes whenever thoy 
please. 1 do not think it desirablo that a special class of workers intermediate between tho half, 
timer and the adult should ho created ; the present system is qnito satisfactory. Women should not 
bo allowed to ho employed at night. -The minimum ago of children should not bo raised beyond 
nine, othorwiso they would wander from Street to street, having nothing to do, and turn out bad 
characters. Air in tho insido of a factory, whore pulleys and maohines are working fast, is not, bad 
in comparison with the rooms of somo of fbn workmen, who live, together in lnvgennmheye in chnudt 
to their great discomfort. On account of the lofty rooms, and tho largo number of windows and 
doors, together with tho continual rotation of tho machinery', (hero is generally proper ventilation 
and little risk of impure air inside a factory. Tho latrine accommodation should bo left as it is, and 
there is no necessity for insisting upon separate urinal accommoontion. I do not seo any necessity 
for tho appointment of full-time medical inspectors olfactories. Certificates of physical fitness as- 
well as of aee are necessary, but at least two weeks’ time should ho allowed for tho employment of 
children pending examination for a cortifieato. Tho present arrangement of medical domination 
is all that can bo desired. I am not in favour of tho suggestion for tho creation of a class of “young 
persons ” as in tho United Kinedom. This class of persons is generally employod in all mills in 
the cardins: and spinning departments, and tho creation of tho class of “ young persons ” — eventu- 
ally resulting in ttio restriction of working hours for them — will practically determine the working 
hours of the wholo factory. There aro about a hundred “ young persons ” between tho ago of 14- — 
16 employed in our factory. If adnlt labour requires to ho restricted, though I am entirely against 
any such restriction, I think it would bo prcfcrablo to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to 
tho discretion of each individual employer to sottlo tho fimo for tho commencement and tho termi- 
nation of tho day’s work. I do not approve of tho suggestion to obtain fnctory inspectors from tho 
United Kingdom; thoy would tako a long timo to learn tho habits and customs of tho Indian 
workmen. I don't consider it necessary that factory inspectors should received their training in 
England. 

Witness had been connected with tho industry sinco 18.02. His mill worked from daylight to 
dark, and he had to pay higher wages in order to keep his men and compete with tho electric light 
mills. This increased tho cost of production to somo extent. Operatives would not work harder to 
earn moro money. Thoy wero too illiterate, and would ltavo their own way, what over tho cost. Ho 
had noticed neither an improvement in skill Aor in their application to their work; tho operatives wero 
the same now as when ho first know them. At Ids mill 10 per cent, were nbsont for more than four 
days in tho month. An adnlt would not work longer than two years before returning to his country; 
and if the rains wero good, ho, would go more frequently. Witness would notdcscribo the operatives 
as a sober olass, for if they had monoy, they could not refrain from drinking. In fact, they had to 
drink after a long and tiring day’s work. The sober ones drank molasses mixod with water, and 
the others went to tho liquor shops. Thoy drank rather for enjoyment than for intoxication. Wit- 
ness did not think that the 6unriso to sunsot day affected tho health of tho operatives, hecanso in 
tho long days they had frequent intervals of rest. In his opinion tho adult should bo allowed to , 
work his own hours. The long hours of 1905 wero purely a question botween employers and em- 
ployed, for the workmen could have their own way m regard to hours if they liked. 


Messrs. Nathan, 
Hayall, and Crab- 
tree. 

w ~"~- — ’(fence. 


Witnesses Nos. 78, 79 and 80. 

Messrs. S. A. Nathan, superintendent of Messrs. E.D. Sassoon and Company’s Mills, A. Mayall, 
manager of the Jacob Sassoon Mills, and Ii. H. Orabtree, manager of the Alexandra and 
E. D. Sassoon Mills. 


A statement, showing tho number of looms and spindles and tho number of hands employed, is 
appended : — 


Hills. 

Spindlos. 

Looms. 

Work-people employed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Jacob Sassoon Mill ... ... 

E. D. Sassoon Mill 
(Under erection) ... 

Aloxandra Mill ... 

(Under oreotion) ... ... 

Eachel S. Mill ... 

E. U. Sassoon Turkey Bed Dyo 
Works. 

93,038 

60,784 

22,228 

29,360 

10,082 

1,810 

761 

734 

”2,000 

••• 

3,490 

1,478 

l‘l69 

’i ',300 

182 

746 

340 

”l68 

’”250 

43 

. 4G 
12 

13 

4,287 

1,830 

i',350 

’i‘,660 

225 

Total 

200,682 

6,295 

7,625 

1,546 

71 

• 9,243 
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Tho following shows tho mimber of days over 12J hours worked during the last 
years : — 


ten Messrs. Nathan, 

May all, and Crab- 
tree. 



Tho average daily number of hours worked during the above periods has been 


Jacob Pn'soon 
Mill. 

E. D. Sassoon 
Mill. 

Alexandra 

Mill. 

Raohel S. 
Mill. 

E. D. Saloon 
Turkey Red Dye 
Works. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Honrs. 

Hours 

124 

12 

12 

12 

10 


If certificates of physical fitness as well ns of age are required prior to the employment of 
children on half-time, _ wo consider two weeks a reasonable time for the employd to be allowed to 
work pending examination for a certificate. Medical examination for certificates should ho held 
every two wcoks Medical oxaminatiou for certificates of physical fitness for half-timers to work 
as fall-timers would ho most unsatisfactory. Ono examiner may think a child weak, while another 
may think that, though not robust, it may still bo fit to work in textilo milk. The creation of a 
class of “young persons" wo aro not in favour of, hut if adopted, and their Lours of labour 
Testrictcd, the mills will havo to run less hours, as tho majority of the persons emploved in 
tho mills may bo classed as “ youner persons.” It is impossible to supply any information as to 
tho probable number of “young persons ” between 14 to 16 employed in our mills. 'Tho workor s 
havo no idea of age. 

If tho hours of labour are restricted it would ho preferablo to fix a maximum number of hours 
to bo worked. Inspectors with Indian training in cotton mills would bo preferable to inspectors 
recruited or trained at homo. Elasticity in any law that may ho passed Bbould bo allowed The 
working hours of adult males should not ho limited ; them is no restriction in England, and none , 
should be introduced hero. Tho physique of tho workers has not been affected by lon<r hours. A* 
great amount of timo is spent on their meals, loitering about tho mill and latrines, while the mill is 
running. Unlike English operatives, they do not work continuously for a number of rears. They 
generally go to their homes in tho country for a rest, and to attend to the cultivation of their lands. 

It is not deBirablo to havo a special register for all workers under 16 to facilitate inquiries as to 
physical fitness ; tho question of ago is difficult to ascertain, and once passed aB a full-timer that 
Bbould ho sufficient. Women should not ho employed at night. No change is necessary as regards 
tho ago limit of children allowed to work in factories. Regarding certificates of age and physical 
fitness required before children aro allowed to work in factories, certificates of age only are quite 
sufficient. Regarding certificates of ago and physical fitness for half-timers passing as full-timers, 
wo consider certificates of ago sufficient: Wo do not consider it at all necessary to havo a special 
law for tho regulation of tho working of sets for half-timers. All our mills work in sets now. 

Elementary education for children is provided by Messrs, E. D. Sassoon and Company at their own 
expense. We should not make it compulsory in all cases, The practice of young children accom- 
panying workers to dangerous parts of factories is guarded against now in the best manner possible. 

It is not necessary to have any special prohibition. Testing of air in toxtilo mills is not necessary; 
our mills aro as perfect as could ho in a cotton mill. Wo consider mill premises much more 
healthy than the small and crowded rooms in the chairfs the workmen live in. No standard of 
moisture for tho air in factories is required. All mills in India have the latest humidifying 
Bystems,' much more so than Lancashire. A standard of purity of humidifying water might ho fixed. 

Municipal water should ho used in tho City of Bombay. Latrine accommodation of 1 seat for 
overy 25 workers, and separate urinal accommodation, is not necessary. Considering the large 
number of hands employed compared with England, to provide seats for 1 in every 25 workers 
would require an enormous expenditure in land and buildings, and would increase loitering. It is 
advisablo to havo all doors of working rooms hung so to open outwards, as a precaution in case 
of fire. Further precautions for tho fencing of machinery are not necessary. It is having every 
attention. Full-tamo medical inspectors of factories should he appointed to assist tho present 

Inspectors. 

Witness stated that 13 hours was tho longest time his mills had worked. The electric light Mr. Crabtree.’ 
was introduced this year. If the hours were restricted, it was possible that the men would work 0ra j ev ij ene j, 
moro steadily, but ho foresaw considerable difficulty in getting them to remain at their work. In 
his opinion the average production per hour was tho same in the long days as in the short days. 
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Mr. B. D. Petit. 
Written etWencr, 


Ho Lad never seen the men exhausted jrfter their day’s work in the hot xvcathri-. liis mill-, worked 
ud to 7 p.m. (Bombay timo) and tlio operatives had never complained ot law hoars. l hoy wero 
suppO'cd to commence at 5-15 a.m. (Bombay Time), but the mill was never m proper running order 
until halt an hour later. Witness coaid oxpres* no opinion about tho amount of umo wasted. 
Twclvo per cent of operatives wero out all tho timo. Ho had not tried tho pas»-ont system. _ If 
tho hoars wero fixed at 12, tho mills would make up that amount in the cold weather by working 
by electric light. Tho output by clectrio light working was equal to tho daylight output, per 
hour but tho work was not turned out quite ro perfect. The hands were more independent than 
they wore threo years ago. When the operatives worked now b. electric ligut, they did -o for tho 
monoy, and not hc'cauRO they were told to do so. Ho considered they were capable of working 13 
hours a dav, excluding the half-hour interval. Tho long hours of 1005 were excc-'ive, and ought 
to he prohibited. Ho would prefer a maximum number ol hours to lie fixed, leaving the particular 
mill to work its own 12 or 13 hours in tho course of tho day. A register of young adults would 
mean a great deal of trouble in investigating the ngo of the perrons concerned. I le kept a register 
of half-timers, but a register of young persons would involve 31 per re.it. of the employes in liis 
two mills. Ho objected to tho young persons’ class, HocauPo it was so difficult to arriw: at a correct 
ago. Tho young adults, too, d'id not require further protection. Considering the work they did, 
and tho way they did it, ho thought they were equal to a full day’s work, but if they were working 
tinder Lancashire conditions, ho would say it was too hard for them Him Indian operative did 
not do half tho work of an English operative, in addition to which tho former was always taking 
timo off. Dp to threo years ago tho pnritv of nir test had not I con n success in England, and 
ho objected to it being introduced in India. They had a humidifying apparatus in the mill, nnd 
tho water used was taken from tho tank which was sometimes foul. All water ured for this 
purpose should bo obtained from a specified ronree, and there should al-o lx'- n t-eparate boiler 
for it. The pre-ent latrino accommodation was not insufficient or overcrowded; it was more a 
question of finding room for now latrines rnllicr than of anv particular objection t> providing 
moio seats. All his half-timers attended ft school riluated in the vicinilv of tho mill. 3 here 
va- 1 no compulsion used, and ho thought they all went o.crv day. An average weaver earned 
from Us. 25 to 2fi per month. They went out of tho mill ns much as they liked, leasing their 
looms in charge of an adjoining wearer. At present it was iinpo r sihlo to employ women on 
account of the restriction of their hours. He considered it adxi-alde to incrca’c tin ir working day 
to 12 hours, which would bo a help to lalonr. Witness did not consider that tho Indian operative 
was as much exhausted after his 13 hours’ work as the Lancashire operative was win n he left 
tho mill. In Lancashire a man had to xvork. Tn India ho did not In his opinion the operatives 
wero beginning to combine, and Mnbomcdnns and Hindus xvoild now mix together in decided 
contrast to tho conditions prevailing a few years ngo. Ho had h id trouble in tho spinning 
department, but tho men did not w in. Half-timers only worked about half the time that they 
wero in the mill. Witness would not describe tho operatives as a drunken cla-s : ihero were very 
fow real drunkards. They wero, however, badly off, many being in debt, and in the handi Of the 
manraris. 

♦ 

Note. — Jles-iri. Nathan and Mays'! <11.1 rot attend far oral tunnimlnn . 


WlTXHFS No. 81. 


Mr. TSomanji Dmthatc Petit, Ilnmlny. 


I am tho senior partner of Messrs. D. M. Petit, Sons nnd Companv, agents of tho Mnniobji 
Petit, Bomanji Petit, Dmshnw Petit, and 1’ramji Petit Mills. 1 am also s mior partner of Messrs. 
B, IV. Petit, Sons and Companv, agents of tho Emperor Edward Mill, the presses and gins of tho 
Godavcri Valley, Parbhani and Osneri Ginning and Pressing Companies, Limited. The contention 
that in no other civilized country in tho world is there any rcrirjclion put upon adult labour, and 
that it should not ho limited in this country, is not to bo lightly brushed aside. It has much force 
in it, and is worthv of serious and maturo consideration. Before finally taking the extreme nnd 
drastic stop of limiting all adult labour, and beforo embarking upon a measure which is qnifo 
unprecedented in tho annals of all legislation, British or otherwise, I think it would ho Letter if instead 
of promiscuously restricting all adult Inlxmr to 12 hours a separate class of “young per-ons " between 
tho ngos of 14 and 20 wero created, and their hours of labour restricted by legislation to 12 xvnrkmg 
hours per day. Tliero is bound to be in every mill a certain percentage of per-ons between tho 
ages of 14 and 20. If these persons were prevented by law from xvorking more that 12 hours a 
day tho mill could not bo worked mom than 12 hoars without tho aid of tlicso “ young per-ons,” 
and solely by the employment of persons above iho ngo of 20. Thus the limit of 12 hours for all 
adult mill operatives would bo Eoenred without directly calling in the aid of legislation to restrict all 
adult labour. According to tbo nbovo suggestion tho mill-lmnds above tho ago of 20 would ho freo 
to work ns many hours as they choso, but theso “ young persons " of whom there is a fairly appreci- 
able percentage in ovory mill form so integral a part of tho whole mass of operatives that this check 

I matter of economic working, would practically deiermino tho hours during which tho 
would run, and wonld operato to debar all adults in tho mill from xvorking moro than 1 2 
, however, it is not deemed expedient to adopt imy snch suggestion, nnd if tho Govera- 
lo upon taking all at once tho extreme step of restricting all adult labour, 1 think it xvonld 
lo to prescribe tho legal working hours to ho, except where working by shifts, from 
S. T.) to 7 p.m. (S. T.) so that, half an hour being allowod for recess and tiffin, tho actual 
ours wonld come to 12. Theso hours, eu-., 6-30 a.m. to 7 F.M., aro recommended for 
inly. If tho working hours for all adults nro restricted by legislation, there would bo 
'/ to create a special class of young persons. Under tho circumstances tho present dis- 
). half-timers nnd adults would bo sufficient. It is not dcsirablo to raise beyond D yoars 
'minimum ago at which ohildren aro allowod to work in factories. I should think that 
to bo tho minimum ago for adult labour. A person ovor 9 years who has not 
completed UV-voara should bp treated as a balf-timor. Beforo children aro allowed to work in 
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factories, a certificate of ago should bo required. If, Lower er, the question of age cannot easily be Mr. B. D. Pcttfc. 
Bottled, owing to the absence of the birth or vaccination certificate, certain tests of physical fitness 
ehonld bo prescribed, c g., height, number of teeth, &c., in order to ascertain tho ago. A certificate 
of physical fitness, apart from this, is not necessary. If a special class of “young persons ” is 
created, nnder tho circumstances suggested above, it should ho rendered obligatory on every person 
seeking work ns a “youn£ person to produce a certificate of age. It would bo much better if tho 
children were required by law to work in two sets, e g., tho first batch might commenco work at 
6-30 (S. T.) and finish at 9-30 a.m. and bo replaced by another batch ; tho first batch has then to 
attend .tho school attached to tho mill from 9-30 to 12-30. After tiffin this batch resumes work in 
tho mill, from 1 — 1p.m. It can go homo at 4 p.u. Tho second hatch should como to the mill at 
9 o’clock, and wait in tho school room till 9-30 a .it. (S. T.), and commenco work at 9 30 and 
leavooffatl2-30p.il. They should attend the school after tiffin from 1 — 4, and then attend to 
their work from 4—7 r.M. It must he mado obligatory on tho factory owners to provide elementary 
education at their own expense for children working in their factories. They must pay tho salaries 
of the school-masters, and provide the children with books, slates, &c., and not allow tho Behool 
expenses to bo a burden on tho children in any way. Apart from drawing the attention of tho mill 
operatives to tho danger incurred by tho children, I am not in favour of any rule being introduced 
prohibiting non- working young children from accompanying workers to what are stvlod tho 
dangerous ’’ or unhealthy parts of factories. In ray opinion tho physique of workers has 
been affected by long hours I am against all employment of women at night in factories. Ques- 
tions of ventilation, sanitation, <tc., are such as cannot be said to bo ultimately or definitely decided 
for factories oven in England. If the Government prescribe a practicable and reasonable (and not 
a very high) standard, the mill-owners would not mind following tho same. '1 ho piesent standard 
of latrine accommodation, ins., one seat for every 50 workers, is not in need of any change, but 
there should bo separate urinal accommodation. Tho suggestion to prescribo that all doors of 
working rooms must ho so hung as to open readily from the inside outwards, in case of fire, is a 
good one and might be adopted. It is not necessary to appoint fnll-timo medical inspectors of 
factories fo assist the present inspectors. Assuming that it is eventually decided to restrict tho 
hours of adult labour, I think tho restriction should take tho form proposed, at r., tho imposition of 
definite time limits beyond which no operative could be legally employed in a particular placo. I 
am not in favour of fixing a maximum number of hours and then Wring it to the discretion of each 
individual employer to settle tho time for tho commencement and tho termination of the day’s work. 

I am firmly of opinion that there should be uniformity in the administration of the Factory 
Aot throughout British India, and if it could be mannged tho same regulation should bo mado to 
prevail throughout tho Native States in India, as otherwise there is the likelihood of an unfair 
competition.’ If it is oventnally decided to introduce a law more stringent than that at present in 
force, the inclusion of provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity in its actnal operation 
•would ho welcome and appreciated, as it would tend to remove the sting, allay tho heart-burning, 
and mitigate the hardships, it any, caused by the Act. At the same timo the elasticity should not 
bo so great as to mako the now Act a dead-letter. If a law is passed restricting the hours of work 
of the operatives in tho mills, that law should bo mado to apply equally to tho ginning and pressing 
factories. 

Witness spoke from 30 years’ experience, ard said ho had neither noticed any increase in Oral evidence, 
tho skill of tho workmen, nor improvement in their application to their not k. He agreed with 
some restriction being placed on tho adult working day. Before the introduction of electric 
light the mills worked from snnriso to sunset, nnd the electric light was brought in to obtain an 
average 12 hours’ day. As tho prospects of tho industry improved, tho hours of work wero in- 
creased, nnd operatives wont to those mills whore they could obtain moro wages by working long 
hours. It was his opinion that tho health of tho operatives was injured by these long hours, in 
euppor t of which ho stated that his mill managers told him that whenover a fairly heavy arficlo 
had to bo lifted or removed, a greater nnmbcr of lands was required more than was prerionsly tho 
.case. Witness did not work the very long hours, but increased his rate of wages to retain his men. 

Tho output of yam converted into 20s per spinulo in tho short days was about Cl ounces, and in 
tho long days, 7-1 ounces, and of cloth in the short days 1 01- to 11 lbs. and in long dais 11-1 to 
12 lbs. In order to arrivo at a restriction of tho working hours of adult labour, ho favoured 
tho formation of a class of “ young persons " between the ages of 14 and 20. In tho Jlaneckji Petit 
Mill ho had 4,210 hands, and the proportion of persons between the ages of 14 and 20 would 
in th6 different departments work out as follows : — 


Department. 

Total hand! 

Bo. between 14 nnd 20. 

Percentage. 

Bing . 

1,100 

E63 

60 

Card room 

700 

165 

23 

Siring 

660 

60 

10 

Weaving 

1,030 

105 

16 

Thread 

400 

25 

6 

Beefing 

430 

170 

SO 


Total ... 4,210 

1,139 

26 percent . 


From thoso figures, showing a percentage above 25% for young persons between 14 and 20, 
tho witness thought that tho number of young persons from 14 to 20 would he so large as to 
deformine tho working terms of tho mill. But if, with a limit of 14 to 16, tho percentage in mills, 
generally came to about 25% of tho total hands, there would bo no necessity to extend tho ago limit 
to 20. Witness did not find that tho men loft his mills. He always used a good quality of cotton, 
and, there being less waste, the operatives preferred to stop with him. Tho production at his mill 
•with, short hours was nearly equal to the production at thoso mills which worked long hours 
with electric light. This was owing to tho hotter quality of cotton used, and not to tho greater 
Industry of tho men. His workmen obtained the Eame wages as were paid in tho long-hour 
mills, and they also had the benefit of a benevolent fund, doctors, and chawls. Ho charged Ko. 1-8 
for a room, compared with on outside charge of 3 to 4 rupees. Directly a room in his chawl was 
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Oral evidence. 


empty there "were several applicants, ant! it was bis experience that if chawls were built, null 
people would live in them. The cost of building per room was Rs. 400, exclusive of the ground 
valno. The elderly people retired to their country after having saved somo money, and he did 
not think that a large proportion of the operatives were in debt. Some spent money in drink, 
and they were beco mi ng extravagant j they travelled in trams and drank soda water. Witness 
would not leave it to the mills to fix their own hours, He would hai.e tho samo hours for all 
Bombay mills. The workmen would not work harder in order to obtain higher wages. During 
the first plngno scare in 189b or 1897, they worked a. 10-hour day for three months, and them 
was no increase in production per hpor. Xn his opinion tho operatives were ns slack in their 
habits as ever, and in the course of a 13 hours' day they were only at tho machines from 10 to 
10ij hours, excluding the half-hour interval, ecu . o c t . vil ' qo£) - — ' ,a OD ij 

In the 10-honr days of 1890 or 1897 all the mills were short-handed, and tho conditions 
were abnormal, consequently statistics would bo of very little valno. Proper statistics, however, 
could he obtained from the period recently when the hours were redneed owing to tho glut in 
the China market. Tho restriction of hours would injuriously affect the spinning mills when- 
ever there was a brisk demand in the China market. It would not affect weaving so much as 
wo export very little cloth to China and Japan. India had already lost tho Japan market, and 
now she had to fight hard against Japan in tho China market, from tho point of view of 
foreign competition tho working hours should not bo restricted, but ho looked at that question 
from the humanitarian point of view. Indian mills might also supply tho Indian markot moro 
largely by spinning finer counts, throngh importing Egyptian or American cotton. Thereby 
they could compete with English cloth. He thought they could also have moro weaving mills, 
and so altogether the restriction of hours would not affect them very much. It was his opinion 
that women could i ot work 12 hours owing to their domestiu duties necessitating their going 
home previous to tho men, in order to got tho evening meal ready. Witness would restrict tho 
hours of labour in ginning faitories. His schools hud beon a success, and all the hoys attended. 
A fixed 12 hours’ day would mean tho goneral introduction of electric light. Witness tried to 
close the mill for half an hour in the morning, and for a half-hoar at mid-day, in order that tho 
workers might take their food, and answer the callB of nature during these intervals. They 
did not take advantage of tho arrangement, however, but took their food at any timo they 
could while the mill was w orking. 


W itnuss No. 82. 

liao Bahadur Vithalrao Eri'hnnji Vandelcar, J. P,, President of tho Maratha Samaj. 

The working hours of adult males should bo limited, ns the physique of workers has been 
affected by long hours. This I know beeattso I come in contact with them, as I am of their carte 
a maratha. The maximum working dav hours should bo 12, except in mills working by shifts. 

It would therelore bo advi-ablo to prescribe — 

, that tho legal working hours should be from G a.m. to G-30 r.u. oxcopt when working by 
shifts j 

that the engine should bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 P.M. ; 
that in factories working on the day shift system tho legal working honrs should ho from 
5 a.m. to 8 p.m, provided that no adult male should work for moro than 12 out q£ 
every 24 hours. 

As the physique of workers between the ages of twelvo and fourteen has deteriorated on 
account of their employment as adults, it is necessary to create a special class intermediate between > 
the half-timer and the adult, whose working honrs should not be more than nine. Tho emplorment 
of women at night should be prohibited. The minimum age at which children should be allowed 
to work in factories should lie nine. Certificates of both age and physical fitness, with thumb marks, 
should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. Similar certificates should bo 
required before children are admitted to work as adults. It should bo prescribed by law that 
children should he employed in double sets. Factory owners should bo obliged to provide elemen- 
tary education for children working in their factories. 

Witness stated that ho had had only an indirect connection with mill work. Ho came in con- 
tact with the operatives, and was president of his caste community', which was largely composed of 
mill-hands. On enquiry he found that there was a desire for a 12 hours’ day. Long hours, and 
in fact the present working hours, affected their health. He thought that a continuous day of more 
than 1 2 hours must affect their health. He did not agree with the statement that the hands idled away 
a great deal of their timo. They went out of tho mill five or six times a day, and spent three minutes 
out each time. It was not the custom of the operatives to take long rests in tho day, because if they 
went outsido too much, they would lose their wages. He did not think that their wages would bo 
appreciably reduced if a 12 hours' day were enforced. He had not heard of any man who had left a 
short-hour mill for a long-hour mill. Tho men did not want to have their wages redneed, and they 
did not want to .work moro than 12 hours. He approved of tho “ young person ” class working 
for 9 hours, but if that meant that tho ad ult could only work similar hours, owing to the closing of tho 
mill, then he .withdrew his approval. Women should not work in mills after 7 o’clock at night. It 
was his opinion that mill work was harder than outside work, but that the operatives had become 
^accustomed to it. He approved.of the age certificates being given after a strict examination, but 
“thought that, if the examination for physical fitness was overstriet, th^n it would be hard on tho 
children. Mill-owners should bo compelled to educate the children, who should have to attend a 
school in the mill compound. He would have six hours’ work and 3 hours’ school, and ho did not 
think that these hours w ere too long. If they were educated, he thought they would becomo moro 
intelligent workmen. Mill hands did not save money, but he would not say that they squandered 
it. Often one man had to support, a. large family. When they were unable to work any longer 
they 'went to their native country. His interest in the mill-hands was chiefly confined to the ques- 
tion of the working honrs. Hohadnoveronquired into the origin of a striko. Ho remembered 
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the strike of 1905, but could not say what it was about. Ho thought it wag against working by 
electric light. fa J 


Witness No. 83. 

Mr. D. Dinthaji, manaacr with Messrs. Greaves, Colton and Company, Bombay. 

. Mr. D. DinshaJU 

I am tbo manager of tho Palej Lai Gin and Press Company. Wo employ 300 men, women Written evidence, 
and children in our ginning factory and press, and work for approximately threo months during 
tho year from about tho end of January to the end of April, the usual working honrB being from 
6 a.m. to 8 pm. when work is light, and from 4-30 n.m. to 10-30 p.m. when work is in full swing— 
tho latter period, however, is for about six weeks only in tho year. Tho avorago numbor of liourB 
worked by a person omployod in our ginning mill is Id hours ami 30 minutes, deducting 15 minutes 
for engine oiling. Thoy have fully two hours' rest in this timo. Thoy generally go and spend 
half an hour or so, at nn interval of every four hours, to cook or tako food, to fotch or drink water, 
to smoko and to go to the water closet, etc. In their absenco their work is looked aftor by six 
spare men and liy their neighbours. I do not approve of tho proposal to bring ginning mills and 
presses under the Factory Act. There is a scaicity of labour as it is, and I fear tiiero will bo a 
greater scarcity still if tho Factory Act bo applied. This class of labourer comes down from other 
districts, and many of them have their own fields to look after and to prepare in time for tho mon- 
soon, while others have to work for tho farmers with whom they aro in closo touch, and who meet 
their wants in case of need. Consequently thoy must Tetnrn 1 o their nnti\ o placo in time to get tho 
at ovo mentioned work done. If tho t nciory Act ho applied to ginning mills and presses in 
British territory, it should also ho applicable to those in tbo Gtekwar s territory. Paloj is a British 
village situated near tho 1-ordor of tho Gmkwar s territory, and there is a danger of all cotton being 
taken to factories in that territory. This would oventually bo detrimental to our trade. I do not 
approve of the idea that tho employment of women on night work should ho prohibited. Thoy havo. 
only to work about three months in a rear, and it docs not affect their health in the least; on tho 
contrary it helps them to mate money, and to spare the same to meet their wants at homo. Thoy 
have to do easy work all tho time. If the Factory Act he applied to all ginning mills and presses, 

1 suggest that tho daily working hours should be, say 15 hours, without any restriction of the work- 
ing hours of women and children, as male labour is very hard to obtain for ginning mills and 
presses. It is customary with this class to bring down tho wholo family, with tho adult males on 
whom they are quite dependent, and if there Lo any restriction, thoy would naturally bo inclined 
to turn against such work. It tho limit of working bourn ho reduced, trado will Buffer a good deal, 
because then sellers will not l>e able to deliver cotton in timo against contracts of sales in Bombay. 

In many ginning mills the line shaft is inadequately fenced. 1 ngreo with tho view of fencing tho 
same, and feu no objection if (ho lino shaft ho cased between tho drums. Women should ho prohibit- 
ed from working in treat of the o]K.ner. There are no stones whatever in cotton of our district. I 
havo had no accidents in my ginning mills and presses during tho last Gvo years. Out of tho 300 
workmen nearly throe-fourths do their work by shift — a fact which I bring to tho notico of tho 
Commission. 

Witness stated that tho nsunl working day in ginning factories and presses was 1G hours, and Oral evidence. 
the reason lasted for three months. He could not afford to pay higher wages than those now given 
to the work-people. ’1 here was a general soarcitv of labour, and tho gins could not pi-ofitably hear 
nny additional charges for labour. He approved of gins and presses being brought under tho Act 
in regard to fencing of machinery, latrines, etc., hut not in regard to latonr. Tho hands did not 
work continuously, but took frequent intervals of rest, and they were enabled to do so through tho 
emp'o. meat of extra hands. Witness would not prohibit women from working at night, as often 
widows wanted the money with which to support their family. Tho work was lighter than mill 
work and lie had not noticed any deterioration in tho phi siquo of tho workers. Tho hands had a 
holiday when tho engine stopped for cleaning and repairing, and on festivals. It was essential that 
tho xvork should 1 e concluded in time to permit the workers to return to their fields before tho burst 
of the monsoon. T hoy were paid 4 annas for a 10-hour day, and by overtimo thoy might earn 
5 J annas a day. Witness contradicted the statement that labour was plentiful and that labourers 
would como if tho pay was reasonable. W ituefis contended that in his district 4 annas a day was 
not at all an unreasonable wage. 


Witness Go. 84. 

Mr. Phirozfha llomonjco Petit, of the Emperor Edward, and the Petit Nagpur Swadeshi Mills. _ 

* Mr. x • B, Petit, 

Having carefully considered tho question of mill labour I incline lo the opinion that State inter- Trritlen ecidensC, 
vention is necc-pary in the interest of mill operative-, with a view to imposing a reasonable re-tric* 
tion on their hour -'of lal our. 1 am aware that no such restrictions exist in any other civilised coun- 
try (except that tlio (iou-rntncnl of India have thought right to interfere with adult labour in tho 
mines of Bengal and cl-ewliero in India), hut 1 do con-doer, nevertheless, that tho circumstances of 
India are peculiar in this respect, and therefore justify legal intervention, not only 1 ecanso Indian 
operatives are, from various causes, of inferior stamina and weaker physique than their confreres in 
other countries, hut al-o because they aro less intelligent and consequently unable to safeguard 
their own interests in tho nb-cnec of labour unions and guilds such as oxi-t in England and otlior 
European countries. Their greed of gain also impols them to work at present in many mills longer 
than is either reasonable or good for their welfare. I consider it, however, to he tho first concern of 
the common-wealth lo savo the poor workers from the cruelty of. greedy employers. . It is. neither 
just nor humane in my opinion so to grind men down with excessive labour as to xtupify their minds 
and wear out their bodies. Daily labour should, therefore, in my opinion, bo so regulated as not to 
bo protracted over longer hours than is reasonable. It must also ho remembered that tho working 
man needs rest and leisure to ultend to his family and his domestic concerns, and for self-education. 

In somo mills tho hours of labour- aro too long, and tho consequent Btrain and tension, coupled with 
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Mr. P. B. Petit. 


~ rT „ RnmMv must tend to -weaken tlio vrago-earnors, 

tie unhealthy conditions of living ! « ^l^eny and eventually curtail life itself. Tie necessity 
both male and female, and also effect „ Sanitarian feeling " 



bay Mill-owners asso vmuuii, f labour. But this Association mcirs the power 

one occasion framed resolutions curtailmg tlie “'^nited'eo-operation on tie part of those 

to enforce its decisions, and in consequence of the -want « Tcmaia cd just as it was. I think the 
who attended the meetings of the AMoemtan, rtke p ] erfons » by law a good one, 
suggestions pnt forward by some > to crc ‘ n f r m ,il s f or long hoars, thus indirectly restricting adnlt 
calculated to automatically ^ V spinning and weavingmiW only where a 

labour. This argument may hold good con 0 , . lmt j am ' afraid ihat 

certain percentage of youngpcrfons^ ^ ^ ca< r 0 Qf ^ J eavi „ g „„71s (which having no spind- 
the suggested remedy would utterly mattcrof that in the case of a djeingmill or a flour 

les procure their yarns from outside) between the ages of 14 and 20 arc 
mill or silk factory or other facto. a ^ band ( 0 work as many hours as they like to 

not absolutely indispensable, ms. g t handicapping, of a factory that is affected by 

the detriment and disadvantage, and^the consequent handle advocatc f Jl0 necessity for the 

the creation of such a class h/leaal intervention, and consider that the working hours 

curtailment of the hoars of -from 5-30 a ». (Bombay time) to G P.M. (Bombay time), 

should bo except when working ^ ^ 1 ho operatives to take their midday meal. Thus the 

allowing half an hour for ?!j c ®®?> d 12 throughout the year, which I consider fair and reasonable, 
actual workrag .hours wonW .not ° tQ miU J om owing to foreign competition, bnt 

1 am well aware t at s , b ™ lg 0 f labour on humanitatian grounds, because 1 feel con- 

I strongly advocate legal ious^to the labourers. If adult labour is curtailed as above 

vrnced that the prose j, ecess j t .. 3 f or tbe creation by law of a special class of workers intermediate 

labourer, and ^ponding to “ young persons ” under the 
, SZh Act and the existing distinction of half-rimers and adu ts need not be disturbed I do not 
St necessary or desirable that the pro-ent minimum age of 9 years at which child labour is al- 
lowed in factoriel should ho incea-ed. 1 think 1-1 years might be the imn.miim age-limit for adnlt 
ahour any person between 9 and 1-1 being classed as a half-timer I think that before children aiu 
allowed to work in factories and mills, certificates of both age and physical fitness should bo required. 
If the ago cannot be exactly ascertained, it might be approximately given judging by rtho child’s 
appear, race, height, size, etc. Similarly before chi Wren who have hitherto worked half-time are 
allowed to wolk full-time as adults on attaining their 14th year, 1 think ir, is desirable that certifi- 
cates both of a-c and plivsical fitness to work full-time should be required. It is ric-irablo likewise 
that childi-en should be required by law to work in sets. The first set might commence work at 6 
am (Bombay time) and leave off at 9 a.m (Bombay time) and bo replaced by the second sot which 
would work from 9 a m. to 12 noon. Tho first batch would then again resume work from 12-30 r «. 
(Bombay time) till 3-30 (Bombav time), when they should go home, being then relieved by tho 
second set at 3-30 p.m. (Bombav time). This latter set would continue to work till 6 P.M. (Bombay 
time) In tho interests of the children, mill-owners should bo obliged to provide elementary educa- 
tion at their own expense for children working at their mills. Instruction should l)e imparted to tho 
children when off duty during tho hours of recess. The salaries of school masters, the cost of hooks, 
slates etc and any other incidental expenses should on no account he charged to tho children ; on 
the other hand, it should he fully understood that, beyond providing tho necessary facilities, mill- 
owners will take no further responsibility. I think it would meet tho requirements if the attention 
of the mill operatives were drawn to the danger incurred by the children, and if posters were promi- 
nently put up in places in the mill premises, prohibiting non-working young children from accom- 
panying workers to what are called dangerous or unhealthy parts of mills. I think tho engines 
shonld bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 P.M. I firmly believe that the present system 
of long hours has affected the health and physique of the workers ; and I. entirely disapprove of tho 
employment of women in factories at night. They should have more time and leisure to devote to 
their home-work and their household. Tho present system of latrine accommodation, t*tr., ono seatfor 
every 50 workers, seems to work well, and need not therefore bo disturbed ; but the provision of sepa- 
rate urinal accommodation should in ray opinion bo insisted upon. I think the . suggestion that 
all doors of working rooms shonld be so hung as to open readily from the inside outwards 
in case of fire, a good one, which might be carried out. I do not approve of tlra suggestion 
that factory inspectors should be obtained from tho United Kingdom, nor do I think it necessary 
that they shonld be trained in England. They should bo obtained locally from amongst men having 
tho necessary experience, and thoroughly acquainted with Indian circumstances and conditions. As- 
suming it is decided to restrict the hours of adult labour, 1 think the restriction should impose definite 
time limits beyond which no operative could be legally employed. I am not in favour of fixing a 
maximum number of hours, and leaving it to the discretion of each employer to fix the time for com- 
mencing and leaving off the day’s work, as that is likely' to be abused. I think steps should bo taken 
toensure uniformity in tbe administration of the Factory Act throughout British India; and in order 
to prevent unfair competition the same regulations should he made applicable to Native States in 
India as well. If it be decided eventually to introduce a law more stringent than that at present in 
force, it is very desirable that it should contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity 
in actual operation. Any. law passed curtailing the hours of labour in spuming and weaving mills 


in actual operation. Any, law passed curtailing the hours of labour in spinning and weaving nulls 
should in my opinion he extended also to pressing, ginning and other factories worked by steam 
power. 


Oral 


»Y CJ. . 

"Witness Btated that he had acted as a mill agent for five years. His mills worked by daylight, 
and if a fixed 12 hours' day were introduced, then electric light would have to be installed, J0is 
hands did not leave for the long-hour mills, as owing to their working with, better class cotton thoy 
earned just as much wages in his mills. He considered that the production per hour was about tho 
same in tho long and short days. He approved of a 12 hoars’ day, exclusive of the half-honr rest 
interval. In Mb opinion themen of Eome departments in individual mills had some power of combina- 
tiem. He thought that tho “ young persons ” class would not affect purely weaving mills, which con- 
tained only a very Bmall percentage of these young adults. If a “young persons ’’ class were formed, 
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K liatfau. 


Witness objected to Sunday being made a compulsory holiday, for thero -would still ho 12. prac- 
tically compulsory holidays over and abovo Sundays, and both the mon and tho mills would be 
tbo losers to that extent. The hulk of tho men took ' either the Saturday or Monday off, as woll 
as the Sunday, and the compulsory Sunday would not stop thoso holidays. Witness' an-reed that 
tho half-hour noon interval should he the same in all mills. As a matter of fact tho half-hour’s 
rest was uot necessary, for they took their food and idled about in the mill at other times. Ho did 
not see any advantage in increasing the houis of work of women. Thoy had their household 
duties to perform, and could not come earlier in tho morning than thoy woic doing now. Ho saw- 
no objection to tbeir working on a loom, but men and women in Bombay would not work together 
Howevor, if their livelihood depended upon so doing, tho caste objection might disappear in time". 
In any event ho did not think that tho supply or women was forthcoming in Bomba v, even if their 
hours were increased. There was no objection to this being done, if it was considered advisablo 
but he personally did not approvo of it. Women were physically stronger than men, and the’ 
caste objection was mainly taken by the women Any working day shorter than 13 honrs would 
injure tho industry in its competition with China, in that there would bo less production at a 
greater cost. Japan already was a keen competitor, and was selling hosiery in India cheaper than 
tho Indian mills could supply such goods. There was still a big field for tho Indian mills in tho 
Indian market on tho finer counts, lie was not aware that tho Indian mills had tho coarser counts 
to themselves, so far as tho Japanese mills wore concorned. Tho truth ahont the severe' competi- 
tion was that tho Japanese mills were fostered by a sympathetic Government. ^ 


Mr. Aspden. 

V'ri ttm evidence 


Messrs, Naramlas 
Kajaram & Co. 
IFn'ifcn eritlonce. 


Witness No, 86. 

Jfr. J. L. Aspdcn, Bomlay. 

I represent the Sassoon Spinning and Weaving Mills. Persons cmploved— men 1 792 women 
534, young persons 14—16 about 26S, and children 44— total 2,638, Wo work from light to" dark 
and average i 2 hours per day all the year. My opinion is that a hotter production is 
obtained and less waste made during tho time worked by electric liriit, as the work neonlo 
stay at tbeir machines and do not visit the closets owing to the darkness’ outside Tbodoctor 
visits tho mill three times each month; therefore a child should bo allowed 9 full days’ before beino- 
presented to tlie doctor for examination. The present system of certificates is 'mod as a conv can 
aln ays be obtained from the mills if there are any doubts as to tho person not "bavin"- been Massed 
Ine question of the fitness of half-timers for full-time work should ho left to the discretion of tho 
medical examiner when granting a full-time certificate. The factory inspectors and medical officers 
can demand to sec the certificate (or copy ) of anr young person employed, if in doubt as to am or 
fitness. If the present si stem is retained it is quite sufficient. I am not in favour of the creation 
of a class of young persons, as this would most certainly restrict tho working of tho milk Tim 
proportion of women, young persons l and children employed now is not so largo as it will ‘bo as 
the null industry increases. I consider the working time should he fixed at 12 hours per dav- no 
nulls to commence working before 5-30 A. m., and to be stopped at C-30 r. m. This would lea™ if tn 
tho option of the employer to stop tho engine half an hour between 8 and 10 a m j.-ie ° 

hour between 12 and t v. m. I have no doubt that this system would “strict the rnillklmt r 

r nt,, £V h ? q«™tity of hands could be reduced, and tho umrk. people would ben” 
fit m health by these shorter hours. 1 do not approve of the armointimmf of l.L • * 

There are suitable men in India (both European and native) who can fully stndv the Ennhkh 
Factory Act without going to England to do so. The law should not bo elastic. Any haw ’should 
he strictly adhered to, or not passed at all. The only suggestion for housing I can make is that 
cheap land might bo granted to mill owners for the building of chawls for the work peoplo. 

Note.— Mr. Aspdon did not appear for oral examination. 


Witness No. 87. 


Messrs. Bar anti as Rajaram Co., Bomlay. 

We are agents for, or owners of, 5 ginning factories and C pressing factories, as under — 

°ne ginning and one pressing factory at Agra, called the Broach City' Press Company, Limited. 

Ditto ditto at Palej, called the Broach City Press Company, Limited! 

Ditto ditto at Surat, called tho Surat City Press Company, Limited” 

Ditto ditto at Mahuva, called the Mahuva Press, Company, Limited. ” 

no pressing factory at Junagadh, called the Jtmagadh Press factory. 

a ^ Amrolli, called the Amrelli Press factory. 

Ono ginning factory at Bavla, called tho Bavala ginning factory. 

tho number ^°s\liw' 8 ^neS J ^ S^ nins fact ?J varies from 4° to 50, according to 

and keep on feeding the roUers vdto illLftolnw'' 1 ' “T? ° f womo ?’ who sit on P laifo ™ f! 
years are included to iclieve'^d'hdnHipk 0 ^ 0 ?! 7 ^ :a P a , s ' A few young boys of about 10 to 12 
number of men cmploved to ? t!le ^ The 

of tho lashing contractor, who number 30 to An ^ +°q d / 5 5 bcsides these > thoTe aro men 
are employed in a press. TWHoLfwtl f'. ^out 3 or 4 women are employed. No children 
kind of cotton, and the districts In w-hirltof^ f guuung and pressing factories varies with the 
June, at the latest/ In GnjaMitandKathVt 610 '!? 1 ’ 7 mvaria % between October and 

for tho scruples of tho Jains, factories are n^I I’ VTn \ i ont of “^idemfion 

(about loth June). With a nornal cren toe S ^ *7 ° f the Hinda ®®th Jeth 

factories do not exceed 90 days. The usual woll-to^ ? 8 - ^ S ™S and Posing 

hut with a big crep, L with cXfl 
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cannot undei stand whv women should 'bo prevented from working before openers. To prevent 
accidents from stones being burled out of tbo openers we would suggest that tho. raw material bo 
spread on met il or bamboo tatties, before bemg put in the opener. Thus foreign materials like 
pieces of stones or bricks would generally bo removed. There have not been any serious accidents 
in factories under our control during the last five years. 

Noth.— No oral evidence nan recorded. 


Sir. Dinshaw Adarj 60 

Tata. 

JFViV/ifi ttidencr. 


Witness No. S8. 

Mr. Dinshcno Ailarjee Tata, manager of the Stcan Mills, Bombay. 

I am of opinion that the working hours of adult males should be limited to 13 hours a day, with 
half an boar interval in the forenoon, not because tbo physique of workers. is in any way reduced by 
working longer hours, but becauso tbe provision of a fixed and limited period of working will give 
somo control to owners over workmen induced by tbe chance of earning more pay to work at factories 
working longer hours. It is not correct to say that v orlcmen complain of long working hours ; only 
those employes who live far an ay f i om their factories complain becauso they cannot reach their 
homes in good time after the day’s v ork is over. At present our factory is working 12£ hours a day, 
with an half hour interval at noon, but my experience teaches me that mill hands idle moro than 
two hours per day outride the mill, and thus work only 10 hours a day. This habit of loitering 
forces us to engage extra hands and incur extra expense They aro prepared to work longer hours, if 
paid pi oportionately higher wages after sunset I know that the phyrique of mill hands is on an 
average ranch better than that of outside workmen. The cause of deterioration, if any, in tho 
physique of workeis could be traced to other causes than worlring long hours in factories, I am 
not in favour of t educing working houis beyond tho time indicated above, as that would simply 
tempt the hands to pass more iimo in drinking and squandering their well-earned wages, and 
would compel them to pass more time in their unhealthy quarters. I do not see how working hours 
could be restricted to stated hours except by legislation, I am in favour of restricting tho legal 
working hours from 6 A M. to 7 P.M., with an interval of half hour between noon and 2 P.M. In 
suggesting the above limit of time of working I have taken into consideration tho long and short 
days of the year : it would not lie advantageous to commence work at 5-30 A.JI. dining tho short 
days of tho year. It is suggested that it may be advisable to create a special class of workers, in- 
termediate between tbe half-timer and the adult, and corresponding to “ young persons ” under tho 
English Act. I consider that it is inadvisable and unnecessary to cieato such a class. Tho pre- 
sent system of allow rug cliildren to work between the ages of 9 and 14 is in my opinion quite 
satisfactory. There is not so much difference in the physiquo of an Indian worker between tho 
ages of 14 and 1(5 as to lead us to create a class intermediate between tho adult and tho half-timer. 
It such a class is created it would put tho mill-owners to unnecessary expense and trouble, as 
that class would bo allowed to work for a certain number of hours only, but might force owners to 
pay them full wages, or it might eventually happen that the hours for which this particular class 
was allowed to v, ork w ould become the actual w orking hours of the whole mill. In our factory 
wo have no half-timors, as w c have mule frames only, but wo have about 220 hands between the 
age of 14 and 1 8 out of tho total number of 800 male bands engaged. The present minimum age 
ot 9 at which children are allowed to work in factories is quite proper, considering the climate and 
physique of Indian workers, and I am not in favour of raising that age beyond 9. Certificates as 
regards both ago and physical fitness should certainly be required before children are allowed to 
work in factories, but a certificate of age only should in my opinion suffico for a child on reaching 
the adult age To disqualify an adult on physical grounds would bo to deprive him of the means 
of honest living. If tho suggestion of requiring a medical certiGcate of physical fitness from an 
adult who has hitherto worked as half-timer is accepted, I do not consider it would bo feasible to 
prevent a half-timer who is icfused a medical certificate as being unfit for full-time work as an adult 
in tho factory in which he has worked fiom obtaining employment as an adult at some other factory. 
I have no objection to children working in sets. Person'illy, I am in favour of elementary education 
being given to workmen, but it should be provided by the Government or tho Municipality, and 
should not be restricted to a particular class of workmen. A rule should be made prohibiting non- 
working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories, 
■and such a prohibition should he enforced by legislation, but care should ho taken in defining and 
specifying dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories. Although it would entail a great deal of 
expense to prescriblo an analytical standard of purity of air by testing samples of air taken from 
factories with a view to secure proper ventilation, it would he advantageous if the attempt were made. 
A similar attempt to prescribe a standard of moisture for factories, with reference both to 
manufacturing processes and to the health of workers, would also be advantageous ; but it should be 
l ^ i? . lmn ^ while carrying on such an attempt no hitch or drawback, either direct or indirect, 
should m any case he allowed to affect manufacturing processes, and great care should bo observed 
ln , dealing with the question of different temperatures at different times of the year. A standard 
which would increase the texture and fineness, without in tho slightest degree affecting manufactur- 
ing processes, would meet with the approi al of all concerned. In my opinion it is not essential to 
hx a standard of purity for tho water used for humidifying purposes, as I consider the municipal 
water good enough for the purpose. I am not in favour ot latrino accommodation being raised to 
one seat for every 25 workers, for the present arrangoment of having ono scat for every 50 workors 
is in my opinion quite adequate. I am in favour of making some provision for separate nrinal 
accommodation. It would be advantageous if it is prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall 
o .ang so as to open readily from the insido outwards in case of 'fire. Tho present methods for 
chinoryiu factories aro quite satisfactory and -adequate, “Arrangements should be made 
to secure uniformity m tho administration of the 'Factory Act throughout tho land. 

Note The witness did not attend for oral ejariiuntiorl 
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Witness No. 89. 


Mr. Sunderland, manager of the New Kaiser-i-IIind Spinning and Weaving Millr, Bonita y. 

I am manager at the Key.- Kaiser i-Hind Spinning and Weaving Mills; wo have about 930 Mr. Sanderkmd. 
men, 194 women ana 5/ children (half-timer;.) employed in our millB. I append a statement Written evidence. 
showing the working days over 12k hoars from 1901 to 1906, for six years ; tlio records for tho 
previous four years oannot be traced : — 


Tears. 

Days worked over 

12} honrs. 

Average daily 
of hours wo 

H. M. 

3901 

91 

ii 

55 

1902 

49 

ii 

41 

1903 

79 

ii 

■17 

1904 

103 

12 

9 

1903 

97 

32 

14 

1900 

132 

12 

11 


In my opinion it is not economical to work long hours, because by increasing tho working 
hours wo do not proportionately increase tho production, and we find that there is also a much 
greater percentage of waste. I think tho present system of examination of children (half-timers) is 
good. Ihe examination of half- timet s should bo as to their phiasical fitness to 
work as full-timers, and tho examineo must always bo provided with a thumb-mark certificate 
which ho must prodnee on changing employment from ono plaeo to another, I am against tho 
creation of a cla«s of young persons. There are a greatuumber of them in tho mill, and without them 
wo must stop tho mill. Tho working hours should bo fixed by law, and not loft to tho discretion of 
each individnal employer to settle for himself. The working hours of tho day, in my opinion, should 
bo from 6 a.m. to 6 P.M., with an interval of half-on honr between 9 and 10 A . M . , and half-au-hour 
between 1 and 2 P. M. ‘ 

Kora —The witness did not appeal for oral domination. 


Witness No. 90. 

Mr. A. F. Daruhhanauala , Bombay. 

I represent the Nramji Petit Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, as manager Mr. A. V. Dantkha- 
The at era go number of hands employed m the mill is 1,210 men 160 women and 62 children. I n-twnla 
give below the number of days in each year, during the last 10 years, on which the mill has worked Written evidence'. 
over 12f hours a day, aud the avorage daily number of hours during that 10 year period : — 


Yeutt. 

1 

Working days of over 12} hours a dny, in lusivo 
of } hour b stoppage in the middle of the day. 

Avenge daily number of hours of 
ever 124 hours' working day, in- 
clusive of $ hour's stoppage in 
the middle of tho day. 

Avemgo 
working hours 
per day 
nil roui d tho 
year. 

1897 

146 1 

! 

13-13 

11-49 

1898 

127 | 

1 

j Working days being loss on account of 

13-12 

11-59 

1899 

137 '! 

■ piague and short working t ime of tbo 

13- 0 - 

11-50 

1900 

120 

mill. 

12 59 

11-35 

1901 

147 J 

i 

13-15 

11-50 

1C02 

156 


18*05 

11-37 ' 

1903 

1.-8 


13-04 

11-59 

1904’ 

| 166 


13-18 

12- 0 

1905 

164 


1316 

12- 5 

190R 

174 


18' 4 

12- 9 


If certificates of physical fitness as well as of ago ho required prior to the employment of 
children on half timo, 1 would suggest that at least a week's timo should bo allowed within which 
tho employe bo allowed to work pending examination for such certificates, and that tho certifying 
surgeon should attend tho mill once a week for the examination of half-timers and others. Certifi- 
cates of physical fitness are in my opinion not at all necessary for half-timers before tliev are allowed 
to work as adults : certificates of ago are sutlicient for the purpose. Assuming that tlio recommen- 
dation to hare physical certificates along with ago certificates is accepted, I am of opinion that this 
principle cotlld not be applied in practieo without constant friction owing to the valuing opinions of 
different doctors, and that there would be no safeguard to prevent tho half-timers, who are refused 
certificates as adults in tho factory in which they have worked, from obtaining employment as 
adults at some other factory. There is no necessity to create a new class of young persons, as tho 
persons between tho ages of 12 and 14 have been treated as children and not employed as 
adults, and thoy are not overworked so as to require special legislation. If tho law 1» eventually 
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Hr. A. F. Darnfcha- amended bo as to create such a class and to restrict their horn’s of employment, the proportion of such 
nawaln. young persons will he so large that the hours fixed for thorn will in fact determine tho working 

hour's of tho mill , and also a special register will have to he kept for all woi’kors under ^ the age of 
1 C to facilitate inquiries as to the physical fitness of tho youngest adults to work full-time. I 
am of opinion that there should he no restriction by law of the working hours of adult males. That 
should ho left entirely to their own free "will. They do not think themselves ^overworked, but on the 
contrary they like to work longer hours, so that tlioy may get moro wages. _ They perfectly^ under- 
stand how to exercise their power in the matter of labour. They bavo their own associations ; if 
they did not wish to work for longer hours, the mill-owners would bo forced to yield to their wishes, 
as otherwise they would strike and insist upon their demands, Thoy should, therefore, bo allowed 
to exorcise their free will in this matter as other outside labourers do. 

I do not approve of the suggestion to obtain inspectors from the United Kingdom, as tho 
factory inspectors in Bombay are quite capable men at their work, and thoy seem to havo received 
a good deal of training in the matter of mill inspection, Tho employment of womon at night should 
certainly be prohibited. Tho minimum ago of 9 at which children arc allowed to work at present 
" is quite sufficient ; there is no necessity to raise tho ago heyond 9. It should bo prescribed that 
children shall not he employed except in regular sets, morning and afternoon.. As regards elemen- 
tary education to children, factory owners should not he compelled to provido the same, but it should 
ho left to their option. There need not be legislation prohibiting non-working young children from 
accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories, but factory owner’s should ho 
advised to issue orders so that non-workers may not enter tho objectionable parts. There is no 
necessity of talcing samples of air from factories in India to prescribe an analytical standard of 
purity for aii’, as the factories, in my opinion, are prodded with sufficient vontilation, There is no 
• necessity to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories. I have no objection to fixing 
a standard of purity for tho water used for humidifying purposes. Tho presont standard of latrino 
accommodation of one seat for every 50 workers is quite sufficient, with separate urinal accommoda- 
tion. It is advisable to have all doors of working rooms hung so as to open readily from the inside 
outwards in case of fire. Tho present precautions for fencing machinery are quite sufficient. 
Arrangements should be made secure uniformity in tho administration of tho Factory Act 
throughout India. The present medical inspection of children is quite efficient ; there is no necessity 
to appoint full-timo medical inspectors. 

Note. — ' 1 tic witness did not attend tor oral examination. 


WllNESS No. 91. 

Mr. 0. F. Mori ury, of Mcsais. Richardson and Oruddas, Bombay. 

Hr. Horbnry. Wo practically employ adult men only. Amongst our 1,800 to 2,000 employds there aro 

Written evidence. 23 women only, and these aro employed on extremely light labour, such as brushing and clearing 
the floors of our u ork-shop^, etc , and not in any actual work directly connected with our business. 
We have some few rivet boys and apprentices, but these arc all over 1 5 — 10 y cars of ago. Our hours 
of labour are from 7-30 A Jr. to 5-30 r.M., with 45 minutes' stoppago at 12-30 p.m., except when we 
work over-time for one or two hours three times per week. Our total working hours, ordinary 
time, per week aro 521, and it will bo seen, therefore, that wo work much shorter hours than 
cotton mills. I believe our work is moro strenuous 1 than that in cotton mills, and probably 
requires greater physical strength. But wo find that our men aro generally fairly exhaust- 
ed with their 95 hours’ daily work, and for this reason wo endeavour to avoid overtime as 
the men havo not sufficient energy left to make it pay 11 s. I am not, therefore, competent to 
express any opinion as to the hours of labour in cotton mills and similar factories. But I may say 
that if the conditions are such as to exhaust the operatives to the same extent and in the same time 
as in our works, the present w orking hours are in my opinion too long. I think the employment 
of women at night should be prohibited. In onr own case tho present regulation of one latrine seat 
per 50 men appears to be sufficient, but wo have separate urinal accommodation, and 1 think the 
latter is very desirable. 

Note, — I t was not corsiilered necessary to call Mr. Horbnry for oral examination. 


WlTKESS No. 92. 

Mr. N, P. A. Wadia, Bombay. 

Miato P, A. Wadiat; Tho China and Moon Mills, of which I am the managing director, employ hands as shown in 
Written evidence, tho table below : — 


Name of mill. 

Men. 

Women. 

Hn\£- timers. 

Yonug persons. 

Total. 

CbinaMill M 

£00 

374 

32 

200 

1,106 

No, Mill 

250 

2C0 

40 

40 

, £30 


meauK in tf! tiat '' vc have never known what working overtime 
tho Moon Tililte^nx- 6 ^ ma T '^ u0 ^' aro now working for the last 18 years, and in 

• 1 i 1® a h° u *L® years our system has been to work from sunrise to sunset, with tho usual 

interval required by tho Factory Act. The table below will show onr average working hours in 
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2s sis. uzkTi sr-"'" Kns - »• — **» <*- ^ - - =•-, M , K . *. 

' Wadis. 


Monti*. 


CmxA Slat. 


Moox Mn.i. 

Total 
working 
da} s. 

Average working 
hours. 

Cleaning 
day 8. 

Total * 
working 
days. 

Average working 
hours. 

Cleaning 

days. 



H.'kr. 



H. JI. 


January ••• 

£G 

3l 19 

4 

2G 

11 23 

4 

February 

24 

11 42 

3 

24 

11 45 

3 

March •«*» ••• 

2.3 

12,10 

O 

,2G 

12 10 

2 

April..* .**• **• 

25 

12 43 

4 

25 

12 41 

•1 

May »*• 

27 

13 G 

2 

27 

13 0 

2 

June ... ••• 

2G 

13 C 

2 

2G 

13 5 

3 

,July ... ••• •“ 

2G 

12 49 

4 

20 

12 51 

4 

August *«* ••• 

2G 

12 38 

3 

20 

12 38 

n 

Sfptcmber ... 

24 

12 10 

o 

24 

12 13 

n 

.October ... 

£6 

11 52 

2 

2G 

ll 48 

o 

November ... ... 

2G 

11 SG 

' 3 

£6 

U £9 

3 

Decemtor ... ... 

2G 

11 20 

3 

2G 

11 0 

4 


•If certificates of physical fitness as well as of ago be required prior to the employment of half, 
.timers, I do not think it advisable to prescribe any time limit within which the employe should bo 
allowed to work pending examination lor a certificate I am of opinion that any such concession 
is likely to be grossly- abused. To begin with 1 do not consider it at all necessary for half-timers 
have any certificate of physical fitness, as in my experience I have found that half-timers or 
adults that are physically unfit to work are not employed at all, as their employment 
t is a decided disadvantage to their employers The latest arrangement instituted for the ex- 
amination of half-timers is in my opinion a very good one, and ono which would in course of 
time help to wipe out the many tricky way s of working half-timers as full-timers. If it is accepted 
that no half-timers should he permitted to work as adults unless medically certified ns physically 
ifit for full-time work, I think it would require great exertions on the part of the officials concerned 
to see it well applied in practice. Further, such a rule will lie a source of great worry and trouble 
to tho employers. A half-timer when he has grown a little and worked for a time would think 
ho ought to draw more wages and wonld consequently demand more. No such allowance could 
be made to him lowfnlly, and consequently a lot of shifts arc hound to ho practised on both sides. 
The best safeguard against preventing half-timers who are ref used certificates as adults in tho factory 
in which they have worked from obtaining employment as adults at some other factory is to institute 
a rule by which all such half-timers who wish to bo employed ns adults must get themselves examin- 
ed at an institution appointed by the Government, outside the factory, and get a certificate duly 
authorizing them to work as an adnlt. This certificate to be paid for by himself, and to be his 
•own property, and to he produced by him whenever a question ns to his fitness as an adult is raised, 
either by his employers or by a factory inspector. 1 am not in favour of creating a class of young 
persons, as I am of opinion that young persons, women and half-timers, taken ns a whole, will on 
an average he equal if not more than the adult worker’s. Consequently the time limit, of their work 
is bound to limit the working time of the factory, and most probably more in one particular plnco 
than another. In my opinion tho suggestion of definite time limits to he prcscrilcd within which 
tho employment of operatives wonld be legal had better be loft alone. It is only necessary to fix 
tho maximum number of hours beyond which no operative could be legally employed. Tho timo 
limit is bound to bo adjusted by itself. The operatives when they know that they have to work 
„a .certain number of hours only will require them own hor.rs in different places and localities to suit 
then- own conveniences Further, in continuation of this rule concession must bo made for over- 
time work in cases where necessary, e.g., for repairing of machinery, etc., tlinf may have gone wrong 
during working hours and such other work which must be done after the closing time. 1 do not ap- 
prove of the suggestion of getting inspectors from the United Kingdom for factory work in India. I 
consider it absolutely necessary- for a man who holds the post of factory inspector not only to bo 
conversant with all the ways of our factories and labour, but he must also bo a practical man, that 
is a man who has worked in an Indian factory for some time in Eorne responsible position. As to 
the elasticity of the law which may be introduced, I am of opinion that the more elastic it is tho 
more likely it is to he stretched. Though wc have never worked overtime ourselves. 1 have person- 
ally ascertained that tho averago production in our Indian factories goes down from 25 per cent, to 
30 per cent, in well managed concerns after sunset till the closing time, that is, the fime worked with 
electric light, and from 30 per cent, to 40 per cent, in other factories, oven though the rate of wages 
is doubled after sunset. I am of opinion that net 12 hours of working, and uniformity of rates all 
Tound. would add enormously to efficiency, and lead to an increase of our industry in general. 

Korr.— The witness did cot attend for oral examination. 
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Mr. Dwarkadass 
Dharamsoy. 

Written evidence. 

I am sonior partner in tho firms of agents who manage and represent tlio Bombay Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, the Litklimidass Khimji Spinning and Weaving Company, 
Limited, and the Tiicumdas Mills Company, Limited. The respective numbers of men, women and 
children employed in eaoh of tbeso mills are given below : — 


Witness No. 93. 

Mr. Duarkadass D/taramscii, Bombay. 


The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Company, Limited 

Tlio Lal.hmidas Khimji Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited 

Tlio Tricunulis Mills Company, Limited 



Men. 

Women. 

Children 

half-time. 

•It 

9(53 

187 

Nil 

««• 

852 

Cn8 

23 

• •• 

918 

C01 

Nil 


I cannot provido tlio Commission with statistics showing the effects of working days of varying 
length (a) on tlio production per suindle of fine yarn, (b) on waste, and (c)‘ on the economical work- 
ing of tlio factories; no record was kept with this object in view, and it is difiicult to get the informa- 
tion out now from the rocords I have. If certificates of physical fitness ns well ns of ago bo required 
prior to tho employment of children on half time, it will in my opinion bo necessary toprescribo somo 
reasonable time-limit -within which tho employe should bo allowed to work pending examination 
for a certificate. If this is considered necessary I should suggest at least a week. I do not think 
any further examination for half-timers or any other employds necessary, other than what is in 
vogno at present. I am of opinion that if a half-timer is not to he permitted to work as an adult 
unless medically certified as physcially fit for full-time work it will be difficult to apply this prin- 
ciple in practice. I am not in favour of tho creation of a class of young persons. If tho law bo 
oventualh amonded so as to create such a class and to restrict their hours of employment, I 
anticipate that it will 1 m very difiicult to fix a uniform number of working hours for mills to work. 
Tho first effect will bo that labour will be upset by each ono trying to work bis mill without such 
a class, and in tho end overy mill will regulate its working hoars according to - tlio administrative 
ability of those responsible for tho management of tho mill and especially of the manager in charge. 
Tho proportion of women and half-timers will not be so largo that, ns a matter of economical work- 
ing, tho hours fixed for these two classes of workers will determine tlie hours for which tlio 
machinery will run. I cannot say definitely whether tho proportion of young persons will ho so 
largo or not as to regulate tho working hours. I am against nny definite time-limit being pre- 
scribed for tho employment of operatives. Assuming, however, that it is eventually decided to 
restrict tho hours ot adult labour, I am of opinion that it would ho preferable to fix a maximum 
number of hours, leaving it to tin 1 discretion of each individual employer to settle tlio time for tho 
commencement and tlio termination of the day’s work l think nny law made with provisions 
introducing a certain amount of clnsticitv in its actual operation will lo a dead letter- If there 
he tho least d'-ubt about the law being useful, then tlio best way is not to make too law. Asa 
olass mill-hands generally aro far better off than labourers in other departments of trade. I do 
not see why legislation should bo thought of with regard to labourer.-, in factories, which means 
mostly labourers in mills As instances of labourers or workmen having to do harder and moro 
continuous work, though ortenubly for a sliortor period, 1 would oho labourers in the docks and 
workmen in the press sitting up and doing night work under strong gas light, and bcgnrics working 
in open spaces oi or road repair-:, and building works under tho immediate control of, and sovero 
exaction of work by, their nmerndam If Government nro inclined to framo any legislation 
for labour s-icli legislation s' ould ho noplicd to all kinds of labour, and should not bo inado 
in\idious and applied to fattiries only. As a class tho physique of too workers has not boon 
affected by long hours. With natural light in tho hottest part of tho year tho longest day 
a factory woiks is 13J hours, and 1 do not sco why they should not work for longer hours 
than aro given by natural light during those portions of tho year when tho atmospheric conditions 
aro moro suitable. I iliink tho hours aro limbed tinder the present Act between 5 a.m. and 8 p it. 
I would sngge-t that factories working from 5 a.m. to 8 P.M. should give a recess during tho 
middle of tho day for ono hour. So far as mills aro concerned I think tho employment of women at 
night should bo prohibited. The minimum ago of a child should not, in my opinion, bo raised 
beyond 9. I think certifioa'os of physical fitness in addition to tho certificato of ago should bo re- 
quired in cases of children when they first join a mill. 


Statement showing the hours worked. 



Tub Bombay Cotton 

MANOFACTUniNO COM- 
PANY, Limited. 

Tub Lakiimidas Khimji 
S. and W. Company, 
Limited. 

Tub Tkicumdas Muds 
Company, 

Limited. 

Tear. 

Numbrr of 
dayt on which 
the milt 
worko l over 
12{ hours. 

I 

Average daily 
number oE 
hours for 
each year. 

Number of 
days on which 
the mill 
woikcA over 
12J hours. 

Average daily 
number of 
hours for 
eaoh year. 

Number of 
lays on which 
the mill 
workod over 
12^ hours. 

Average daily 
number of 
lionn for 
each year. 





H. M. 



1898- 

1 

r 

le ...-I 

l 

i 

106 

12 81 



1899 

1900 

1 

}-Not nvailab 

1 

J 

204 

204 

1 

I 

12 55 J- 

11 60 J 

This mill lias 
for tho last 

been working 
seven yoars only 

* 
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Statement showing the hours worked. 



The Bomuat Cotton 
n nr ctueing Coir- 
resr, LntiiED. 

Tm liKnjiniAs Kkimji 
S. W. AND Cosipant, 
LlJII TED. 

The Tciccinus 

Mixes Company 
Limited. 

Tear. 

Number of 
days on which 
the mil! 
worked ovor 
12J hours. 

Average daily 
number of 
hour* for 
each 
year. 

Number of 
lays on uhtch 
the milt 
worked ovor 
125 hoars. 

Average daily 
number of 
hours for 
each 
year. 

Kumber of 
days on -which 
the mill 
worked over 
124 hours. 

Averago daily 
number of 
hours for 
each 
year. 

1901 

181 

H. M. 

12 65 

170 

12 25 

144 

H. M. 

12 18 

1902 

195 

12 48 

275 

13 20 

133 

12 18 

1903 

278 

13 16 

297 

13 60 

148 

12 22 

1901 

292 

13 41 

2S9 

13 40 

146 

12 31 

1P05 

216 

13 11 

232 

13 40 

241 

13 28 

1906 

268 

> 13 2 

291 

13 16 

282 

13 10 

1907* 

242 

12 56 

223 

13 8 

238 

13 18 


For the current rear tlio figures are for the first lu months only. 
Note,— T he witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 94. 

Mr. P. V. It xlla , manager of the Tricumdas Mills Company, Limited. 

Tlio Trioumdas Mill, winch is under my management, emplorB 918 men and 601 women, bnt 
no cliillrcn. This mill lias been working only for the last seven years, and tlio average daily 
nnmler of working lionrs for — ' 

1901 was 12 — 18' On 141 days tiro mill worked for more tlmn 12J hours. 


1902 

»1 

12—18' 

II 

133 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

1903 

>» 

12-22' 

II 

148 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

1901 

II 

12—31' 

II 

146 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

1905 

»> 

13-28’ 

II 

241 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

1903 

II 

13—10’ 

II 

282 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

1907 

»» 

13- IS' 

II 

238 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


For tlio current year tlio figures arc for the first 10 months only. 

Long hours arc decidedly advantageous to the mill, and in this mill at least no difference out 
of proportion is observable in production per spindle, or wastage, on account of the valuation of the 
working hours from 12 to 14. 1 think certificates of physical fitness for employment should not 

ho requi-efi, for in too many cases the opinions as to ilio fitness of particular persons for work will 
differ, and. the matter will involve considerable hardship on the working class The system of ago 
certificates, ns at present worked, is, 1 believe, a fair one. I think an employe should bo allowed 
to work for about 15 days pending examination for a certificate. Abont two visits every month by 
the certifying surgeon to a mill would suffice, or tlio taking of the examinees to the surgeon’s 
offico twice a month would he equally good Tlio suggestion that no half-timer should he permitted 
to work as an adult, unless medically certified as physically fit for full-lime work, is not feasible in 
practice ; "and no effectual remedy suggests itself to mo to prevent a half-timer who is refused a 
certificate as an adult in one factory from obtaining employment as an adult in another. I do 
not think there is any necessity to create a class of “young persons". _ And if such a class is 
created, and a special restriction put upon its working hours, it will entail a necessary curtailment 
of the working hours of adults, as the proportion of their labour is considerable in tlio economical 
working of the mill. The number of persons of the ago of 14 — 16 at this mill is between 250 and 
300. It is a matter of small importance wlienco the factory inspectors are obtained so long as 
they are experienced and competent men. I do not consider training in England essential to an 
Indian factory inspector. I do not think it is desirablo on tlio wliolo to frame any further stringent 
laws, and in the enforcement of tho present or future factory laws I would suggest the advisability 
of letting off first defaulters with a warning only, unless tho default he wilful and intentional. 
Tho suitable housing of factory hands is much to he desired, hut any legislation in this connection, 
saddling the employers with additional expenditure, is likely to have a detrimental effect on tho 
mill industry. Tho matter should he left to the discretion of each individual employer. So also 
tho schooling of factory children iB a matter that calls for the help of tho Municipality or the Govern- 
ment rather than the employer, and schools in suitablo centres would ho more advantageous than 
Beparato schools for all factories. There is no necessity to fix time-limits for the working of mills. 
At present no mill works excessively long hours, and tho work tho hands do at present does not 
Eeem to affect their health injuriously. Shortening of hours would result in harm to tho industry. 

Note. — T he witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Mr. Dwarkndass 
•Dharamsey. 


. Mr. Lolls’ 
Written ecidena] 
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Witness No. 95. 


Mr. M til raj Klwtaa. 
Written evidence. 




Mr. Miilraj Khatau, 'Bombay. 

I am a partner in tho firm of Messrs, Khatau Makanji & Co., and I look after tho mntmgo- 
mont of tho Bombay Dnited Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. In my opinion r,bo 
physical deterioration that is sometimes witnessed in factory, labourers is dne chiefly to the fact that 
children arc allowed to work. in factories at a time when such an employment cannot hut tell most 
injuriously upon their health and undermino Their constitution for ever. Moreover, it must not bo 
forgotten that it is just the .time when thoy should bo receiving education. For these reasons I do 
not favour the employment in factories of persons under tho ago of 14, and l think it desirable tbo 
legislation should b’o undertaken on this point. Certificates of physical fitness, my well as of ago 
should bo required prior to tho employment of such persons. I thereforo consider it inadvisable to 
create a special class of workers intermediate between tho half-timers and tho adalfs, and corres- 
ponding to “ young persons ” under tho Kngli-h Act. If children aro allowed to work in factories 
at all, it should be prescribed that they shall not bo employed except in regular sets. 1 am strongly 
opposed to restricting the hours of malo labour, as nowhere else ontsido India is it thought necessary 
to legislate on this matter, and also because Government does not deem it advisable to jmposo any 
restriction on labour employed outsido factories. Any curtailment of tho number of hours . will 
have most harmful effects on the economical conditions of mill industry in tliis country, as factory 
labourers here are known by e.vpciienco not to giro a proportionately increasing production when mills 
work short timo. Tho responsibility of providing elementary education for children working in factories 
should not bo thrown on factory owners. In my opinion it is a matter which ought to bo taken up 
by municipal bodies. Moreover, I know from experience that advantage is not taken of schools 
attached lo factories. Tho fact that it is not deemed advisable to introduce compulsory education in 
this country explains why it is so. I do not feel myself competent to give opinions on questions of 
ventilation, sanitation, etc , which arc best loft to hygienic experts, but 1 believo that factory owners 
are always anxious to seo that their labourers work under healthy conditions, so far ns such conditions 
aro possible in a factory. 1 do not approve of the suggestion to obtain inspectors from the United 
Kingdom for factory work in India. Indeed, I think it nil) be a mistake to do so, aB such persons 
cannot possibly bo familiar with tho state of factory life in India. Neither is it advisable to demand 
that all factory inspectors should havo received European training for their work. What is neces- 
sary is to get persons who aro really competent for tho work entrusted to them. 

Norn.— Tho witness iliil rwt attend for oral nomination. 


Mr. Shatrarji B. 

Burmin. 

Oral evidence 


Witness No. 9G. 

Mr. Sltapurji B. BarucJia, Bombay. 

Witnoss stated that ho had hnd no experience of tho nclual working of mills, and his duties as agon 
had been chiefly of an adminibtrati.o character. Both the Phoenix and Gold Mohur Mills com 
menced work at 5-15 a u., and ono worked until 7 l 1 st. and tho other to 7-30 I’.jf. Electric light 
was used, and he did not consider the long horn's at all excessive. Thoy could not compare English 
with Indian labourers, for tho former norked systematically and tho latter in a desultory manner. 
Ho considered that the lndim operative only put in 10 hours of work out of a 13 hours' day. To 
satisfy- himself as to this, ho issued passes for one-fifth of the number of men and boys in one depart- 
ment. The men threatened to strike if lie persisted with tho system, and he had to giro it up. lio was 
of opinion that the operatives would not improve their habits even if ilioy hnd shorter hours. When 
witness worked his mill by d relight, the men themselves asked for longer hours with electric Imlit 
in order that they might obtain higher wages. 'I licy threatened to striko if their request was not 
, complied with, and thoy now obtained oicrtimc wages fur the extra hour. It was the opinion of 
his manager that the men worked more steadily with elcclrio light. Tho Jong hours did not 
r injnro the health of tho men, and ho himself worked long hours without being tired. Whilo ho 
was opposed to tho legal restriction of adult working horn's, ho did not think that a uniform restric- 
tion ot hours would hurt tho industry. If the working horns of adult males were restricted, the men 
would attributo it to tho interference of Lancashire. The hands were all-powerful against tho 
owners, and could combine, though thoy had not pot a Trade Union. At present tho men lacked a 
leader. I\ itress thought that the operatives h.id no defined opinion about tho length of tho work- 
ing day. If tli'-y saw their friends working long hours and obtaining more money, then they 
wanted to do likewise. Ho was of opinion that tho men would not like logi.-lativo interference with 
their hours of work, but would obey tho law should n restriction bo made. He also objected to tho 
( proposed young per-ons class, and thought thoy could work more than 12 hours without injury 
; to health. If such a class were created, it should apply to all-India. U o approved of tho compul- 
sory Sunday holiday, and would also give tho Indian fistivals. Tho days thus observed as holiuays 
would not adversely affect the industry. He would not describe the mill operatives as drunkards. 
^ As a class thev wore sober and steady, but thoy bccomo indebted through their social customs. 
Generally speaking they xvero healthy, strong- and robust, and ho did not think that ns a class tbor 
had deteriorated in physique during tho last 20 years. Ho worked his flour mill by two shifts and 
the same men did not work in hoth. The shirts worked for 12 hours and a mnstor i oil was kept 
which prevented a day-shift man, if absent during tho day, from working at night. 

Bote.— Tlie witncia wo» not iwked to 6ubmit written evidence. 


Witness No, 97. 

Mr, J.-H. Cooper, manager of the Baehael Sassoon Milt, Bombay, 

^Oral^eoMence. 1 ’ The mill is a weaving mill of 2,000 looms. Witness had been lO years in Bombay, and had 
previous experience at home. It was his opinion that the English weaver got more work out of 
each of his four looms than the Indian weaver did out of each of his two looms. Tho English 
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■weaver obtained 10 per cent, more production out of each of his four looms as compared -with the 
Indian's two, and that in a shorter working day. He estimated that the English weaver obtained v r ™ 

93 per cent, of the possiblo loom production, while in India it was CO to 65 per cent, at the most lr ‘ 

-The difference in the percentage represented the time wasted by the Indian operative. His hands 
would not work beyond 12 kouis, and he thought they idled two’ hours a day, consequently ho only 
obtained 10 hours’ work. Ho bolioved that long hours meant less efficiency. He preferred shorter 
hours with two intervals in the day. Even taking the hands as they worked at present, he con- 
sidered that 12 lioitrsshould be the maximum working day. When witness first came to Bombay 
he considered that in a shed of 1,200 looms 25 per cent, of the hands were over 38 years of age. 

To-day he did not think the men over 30 numbered 5 per 'cent. The work had become more onerous 
and demanded greater attention. The elderly men had left the mills, and ho could not account for 
their absenco except that the work had become unpopular, for which long hours were responsible. 

The elderly men whom he noticed at his first mill were probably hand-loom men belonging to the 
weaver caste, chiefly Mahomedans. He had now a good percentage of Mahomedans who were 
smart in coloured, weaving. 1 he jobbers generally brought the weavers, and he had heard of small 
sums being paid in the way of dasluri, bnt he had no knowledge of any sum as largo as Rs. 5 being 
paid. There was a scarcity of labour, but he had no looms standing idle for want of hands. His 
mill employ ed no women as weavers, bnt there was no reason w hy they should not work in a weav- 
ing shed i£ it wero properly, ventilated. A shed with 1,000 looms would require 500 hands in India 
and only half that number in England. The air therefore became vitiated more quickly. Generally 
speaking the Indian sheds had moro air space than those at home, but he had seen some in India 
, /where the air space was not so much. When one considered the greater number of hands in Indian 
sheds the question became one rather of atmosphere than of work. The bad atmosphere made the 
work very exhausting, and if a man only sat on a chair in the shed for the same number of hours 
ho would bo quite exhausted. He fully approved of a standard of purity of air. Latterly his mill 
had put in a humidifying and ventilating installation, and the atmosphere was much improved. 

Thero were two 36-inch diameter fans for each of the two sheds, and he estimated that even if all 

the windows and doors wero closed, the air would bo renewed in 2j hours. The old style of ridge 

ventilation was suilicient so far as ventilation was concerned, hut was impracticable when 

hnmidify ing was necessary. Witness thought that the operatives had improved in skill in the last 

years, but their habits wero as bad as ever. He employed no half-timers, but took raw hands \ 

and taught them ; consequently tho young adult class would not af ct him. The average pay of 

the weaver was Bs 21, A few who were moro attentive to their work earned Bs. 28. He found 

that the youths of (from 15 to 18 w ere the hardest to handle, and they were very had at loitering. 

The youths between the ages of 15 and 17 would form 25 per cent, of the total hands. Boys 
of 14 were not taken on as weavers, and between tho ages of 14 and 16 he doubted whether he 
cmplov ed 50 out of a total of 1,700 hands. He believed that a vote of the hands of Bombay 
.would be against working overtime, and he felt convinced that it vvaB only the very few who 
went to the long-hour mills to add to their wages. He did not know of an instance where a man 
had left his mill for a long hour mill. In tho long run restricted hours would bo for tho advantage 
of both mabters and men. He had heard the men complain that tho electric light spoiled their 
eyes. 

Heir. — Tho witness did not submit written evidence. 


■Witness Ho. 98. 

Mr. IF. U, Brady, of Messrs. Bradbury, Brady and Company, Bombay. 

"Witness stated that he had been connected with the mill industry in Bombay for 18 years, and Mr. Brady, 
had' also had experience at home. He was interested in four mills— tho Colaba Mill, the Jchangir ‘ Oral evidence . 
Wadia Mill, the New" City" of Bombay Mill and the New Great Kastern Mill, which gave employ- 
ment to 4,400 operatives. '1 he average working day all the year round amounted to about 12 hours 
, 40 minutes He did not work tho long hours of 1905, and it was not his experience that the hands 
prefers d those mills where long hours were worked. When electric light was introduced in his 
mills, the men who were paid by the month received a 10 per cent increase in wages. In the long 
days they worked 13J hours, and the men had never complained that this waB too long. In his 
opinion boys took more time off than any other class. Recently he tried to introduce a pass-out 
system, which would have given each boy three and a quarter hours off each day. 'I hoy objected 
on the ground that this was not enough, and finally they had to be allowed to go out once more 
,as they" liked. Witness considered that the adults would not take willingly to a 12 hour ,day. 

They would neither apply themselves moro steadily, nor increase their earnings. They were not 
exhausted after the present day's work. Witness thought that the hours of the proposed “young 
' persons” class would determine the working hours of the mill, and with the liberty which they, at 
present had a 13 hours' day was not too much. Should the day bo restricted to. 12 hours it would ' 

in* olvo much stricter supervision and moro constant work, and under these conditions the men would 
he more tired than under the old 13 hours' day. Constant work would tire out the men, who would 
much prefer 13 hoars’ work with intervals of rest. His experience was that as a class mill 
operatives had improved in skill, but they were as inattentive as ever. Children nsed to be freely 
parsed for mill work 10 years ago, but that was not the cavo now. Occasionally a child under 
ago was certified as of age, but this was not general. Witness , was of opinion that the 12-hour 
‘day would have no injurious effect on the industry, which would adapt itself gradually to ihe 
chanord conditions. , He employed very few half-timers— only 82 in the four mills— and he. agreed 
with rai-ing the minimum age to 10. At pre-ent some children at 9 were not np to half a day’s 
'work, and he thought they could get all that were .required at the age, of 10. IV omen could not 
bo employed in large numbers because of their long intervals of rest, but if their hours were increas- 
ed there might be some departments in which they might be induced to, work. They.did not care 
to work alongside of tho men, and they were not employed in the carding room in Bombay, Most 
of tho women in these mills were mafirattas , Witness had never received any complaints against 
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the olectrio lieht. Fixing standard of purity of air in order to ensure proper ventilation was ft 
subject vhioli required very careful attention; and if this was duly hept in mind ho had no 
objection. Thoy could not, howe'er, fix any standard of. mohtnro for India. U he water for 
humidiiyinir purposes in hia mills came from tho Veliar main, lie had fued np a larpo number 
of humidifying plants, and in no instance did ha .know of one connected mill ilic mill tank. In 
any event that t-honld not bo allow< d. Witness had no objection to the doors opening outwards 
hut considered that in tho Homhay mills 9 out of every 10 were sliding doors, which wero 
equally sound. Ho considered that ono English operative was cqnal to thivo Indian operatives. 

Witness lmd no wr-li to jnriify tho long hours of 1905, lint contended that tho men plca-cd 
tlicmseh cs in tlio matter. If tlio\ liad not iw^licd to work, then they could hut o ftrnck, or gone 
to those mills which, w orbing without cleclrio light, wero shoit-handcd. Hie nun had no orga- 
nization covering Bombay as a "hole, and in tho absence of funds they could not carry on a largo 
strike successfully. It was bis opinion that tho stricter supervision of a 12-bour day would tiro 
tho men moro than the present hours. Personally lie had no objection to a 12-ho.sr day if tho 
men wanted it If operatives had told members of the Commission that they were in favour 
of snch a day, their answer to tlio qno-tion was probably' dictated by the ^consideration that they 
wished to please tho person ashing. Witness considered that while working at night there were 
fewer absentees, and tho workers had not that eh siro to loiter al out outride. Thoy wero very 
ohccrfnl while working by electric light. The absence of elderly people in the mills wt.s probably 
accounted for by tho fact that this class of people was short lived. Some mill hands retireel to 
their country, but many who could save «i«l not do so. The provision of a slit d in which tho 
operatives could tako their meals was not appreciated. Witness had found that there was les3 
waste when working by electric light. 

Note.— T lio nitao's Aid not cnlxnlt vrrlllcn cridonco. 


Witness No. 99. 

Mr. T. Marzden, wearing master, Indian Milt, fiomlatj. 

Witness rioted that he bad bad 25 years’ experience in England, and fbreo years in India. 
There was no electric light in the mill. ’There wero not many half-timer, in (he weaving shed, and 
tho hoys of from 1-1 to 17 year 0 of ago would l o niotil 15 / tr c < of the irfal ttaff. 'J her earned 
from Its. 10 to Us. 1(1 or Hs 17 a month. Witness attributed the frequent going out to tho com- 
pound to tho foul air in the mill. They had to mneml tr that in a weaving shed in India there 
were doublo the number of people that there would U> in a shed of similar sire in England, ami 
there was no scientific ventilation. Leaving ventilation to depend solely i n windows was very lad. 
In his opinion if tho looms wero 1 etier v rutilated, it would le to the advantage 1 o’h of the omp’oy- 
ers and the employed. Ho hod not been in any Bombay mills which had a rduifillc ventilation 
installation. Ho received no complaints nlont the .stuffy atmosphere, hcentiro the weuh. people were 
used to it nud wero allowed to go out ns much ns thoy liked. Witness did not approve of the long 
hours by electric light, and thought the wm l ing elav should le limited to 12 hems. He wrs work- 
ing at present from d a. M, to 5 50 r.M , and in the hot weather from light to dark. After their 
days work the men wero cvhausteel. '1 heir work w a 1 slacker towards the end of the day, and in 
his opinion the hulk of tho waste was made in the Into hours, Wifne's thought that the conditions 
governing the creation of a class of “ young persons ’’ in India wero very diffmnt from those 
at homo. In F.nglanel they could rely on a stalilu set of hands, and the young lessens worked with 
their rolnti'cs, who exercised control over them. In India they change d hands at the rate of 2b per 
day, and tho young poisons would 1 o without control. While he did net like m-Hrting the- adult's 
working da v, yet he saw that unless it was limited by law, there was the pemi iiiiy of employers 
getting hold of adults and working their mills for very long hours. Pioprit tom of milks would offer 
inducements to adults to work very long hours, and this was equally possible in loth the spinning 
and weaving depaitmcnts. In fact the mill could bo run by giving extra fnums to adults who 
would icceiv o more pa v . If a mill were spinning fine counts long hours, could le winked, l err. use 
not so many doffs would lo requited. Under the presrnt conditions of spinning in India the work- 
ing of the mill purely by adults was not possible, 'lhe hands wero indrpmdmt, and if they did not 
want to work they would not Ho had not had any strikes. Witness did not find that his Lunds 
loft for those factories where long hours were worked. Hit mill was, in a Maliomednn mighbonr- 
hood, and thoy kept moro constantly to one mill than the Hindu work ere. Some of tho Mahomed, m 
workers wero ns regular ns linndB at Home. Heprefcrred tho Mnhoincdnn io the Mnhratia for 
weaving. Witness did not think there was a Imgo amount of drinking amongst mill-hands. Tho 
Mahornedan operatives were more sturdy than the Hindus. Comparing tho Indian worker with 
the Lancashire worker, class for class, he thought that tho Indian hands, wero not at healthy ns the 
English Lands. 'J his was because tho Indian worker did not live under similar conditions.* Opera- 
tives in England were moro atfentivo to their duty, because they had shorter horns, and fhov could 
not expect tho Indian worker to put as much real and energy into his wotk when he was employed 
for such long hours. If tho hours wero shortened, then lie believed the Indian operative would 
improve, and there would ho inoro continuous work than there is now. Fiolably 10 per cent, of tho 
looms wero stopped in tho conrso of tho day, that was to say, 70 out of 70 1 looms. Tho hands did 
not go out so much in the cold weather as in tho hot weather, and they applied themselves better in 
tho former, but it was impossible to compare tho work done, os tho cold weather war, tho worst time 
of tho year to work in from a purely technical point of viovv. Witness Lad heard tho samo argu- 
ments advanced against a standard of purity of air in England ns in India, lmt .the ventilation 
standard was now accepted as a great advantage at homo. A standard of purity of air wonlil bo 
much easier to arrive at in India than in England, but no standard of humidifying could ho 
enforced in India. In tho monsoon in Bombay, without nny artificial humidity, tio limit prescribed 
by tho Act at homo was exceeded. 

Note,— T lio wltr.cn did not submit written oridoncc. 
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WITNESS No. 100. 

Mr. Yasanji Khimji, proprietor of the Wallace Flour Mill, Bombay. 

Witness stated that his mill worked day and night by two shifts, from 6 o’clock to G o'clock. Sboald Mr. Khimji. 
a night-shift man be absent, then a day-shift man continued -working, which made practically a Oral evidence . 
working day of 24 hours for that individual man. He was, however, allowed three hours off to 
commence with That was to sav, he was free from 6 to 9 p u., and in the courso of the night he 
was allowed another two hours off. Daring the day-shift each man took from one to one and-a-half 
hours’ rest and in the night shift two hours’ rest were allowed each man Consequently, if a man • 

■wero compelled to work on with the night shift, he only worked an additional seven hours. The 
work in a flour mill was not so tedious as cotton mill work, and the men had merely to see that 

the machines were kept going regularly. In addition to the two hours off in the night shift, the 
men toolTother periods off for sleeping. The men arranged this among tkeimeUes. He had a 
watchman to supervise at night. During the last 18 months he had arranged that, when a 
niaht-shift man failed to appear, his place should be taken by a substitute, and not by a day-shift 
man Ho employed two extra hands for this purpose, and as their names appeared on both rolls, 
it looked as though they had worked for 24 hours. But this was not so. Sunday was a holiday 
for all except the engine room men, who were all at work cleaning and repairing from 6 A si to 6 p.m. 
on Sundays No one worked at all from 6 p.m. Sunday to 6 a.m. .Monday morning, during which 
time the mill was closed. The following diagram represented the working hours of the engine room 

.staff : — 
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ivorkimr on Saturday night worked on till 6 p it on Sunday (24 hours). They then 
had 24hoS off, and worked the Monday night shift .followed by the whole of Tuesday off, and 
another 21 hours’ work on Wednesday. The day-shit worked the whole of Tuesday, and were free 
on Wednesday The engine room hands worked 84 hours a week, as against 7 2 hours by the other 
hands The engine room hands had never complained about this arrangement, and he did not think 
nanas. p-e+rrn. hands for the bnndav work. 1 he ordinary 



Knf Iip pmTi oved wo eura iuuiub w mi auj — : J “ 

healthy It was necessary to employ the whole of the engine room staff on Sundai s, as generally 
neattny. xu arrangement were discontmued, it would mean stopping on 

60 uiW P d^ Lite would noi be able to fulfil his contracts. If the other flour mills in Bombay 
^’'4 hours then they probably had a similar system of shifts. The engine room men had 
their properinterval’a off, but during the remainder of the time they had to attend to their duties. 

Noth.— 1 The witness was not asked to prepare written evijeucc. 


Witness No. 101. 

Iiieut.-Oolonel K. E. Mistrl, Civil Surgeon, Thana. 

examined the mill children at Coorla twice a year. He judged the Lieutenant Colonel 
Witness sta , rrpneral appearance, and development, and in any cases of doubt he MiatrL 

f “S; U from 5? to 58 inches in height he would Oral ««««. 

looked at the tec . . P jf f rom 47 to 48 inches, as over 9 years. I f the lads were 

pass him as over y 1 if they were fairly well matured, he would then examino their 

teeth 1 HeToted . p'ass Ly doubtful cases, and he did not reject a great many. He had examined 
S°e ihildmn at theU Xe"SdSl $£&£ LI W 

plained that his riandard^was^too^exmifa^.t ^ Bomba / , 

was, but in his own case he 

passed in Bombay. e co^ ^ ^ cMldj and ^ e considered his standard very near the mark, 

occasionally kn sufficient for tho age test. There must he in addition tho general 

Height alone won ., and if necesS ary, dentition. Witness only received his travelling 

appearance, degree o Tj H ’ e ^ no fc consider that the health of mill operatives was bad, 

expenses ^“^nd-mg classL'ith labourers in outside employments he considered them a healthy 
and comparing them a ™ and comparing its population with tho mill operatives he 

lot. There was a teg tamete’heakh andphysique. The average weight of the jail population 

considered them about cHldren ] 00 ked healthy enough, and he had seen no cases of 

scrofula 8 Tor the age-test ho would put height and development first, with dentition as a final 

criterion in the doubtful cases. 

Kote.— T he witness was not naked to prepare written evidence. 
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, WlTHESB No. 102. 

Mr, H. Oavithorne, manager of tho Kohinur mill , Bombay. 

Witness stated that lio lmd been manager of tho milt since it was started in 1898. They lmd 
no electric light, and as tho mill wns rather isolated it had its own colony of hands. In October 
1906 tho rates of pay were increased 10 per cent. Tho ring bo\ R wont on strike, and forced his 
hand. That increase was now permanent. Witness preferred daylight working, and had heard 
many men complain that tho electric light linrt their oyes. Tho Kohinur mill worked Id lionrs in 
the longest days, and 11 hours in the short days, with an average day of 12 hours C minutes. 
Witness thought' that if tiro working-day were limited to 12 lionrs^ tho attendance, would ho 
tetter and more regular. A daylight to dark, day, with the prohibition of electric light, would 
prevent any evasions ot the law, and he thought that with a fixed 12-hour day, .with electric 
light, mills might try to cut time in tho early morning. Bo would allow thoso mills which had 
olectric light to work a fixed 12 or 121-hour day, and thoso which had no electric light to work 
from sunrise to sunset, flo would iiko to boo all tho Bombay mills working an. uniform day. 
Witness did not think that tho long days iu tho hot wcatucr were exhausting to the natives, who 
were much moro healthy then than in the cold weather. By working tito average 12-hour day in 
1905 they hold their own with tho other mills, and thoir profiss wore just as largo. Tho pro Suction 
improved in tho hot weather on account of the greater moisture in tho air. Ho relied upon open 
windows for ventilation. Witness estimated that tlio younger adults idled about for three hours 
during the day, including the interval. Ho had three boys bliadowed on one occasion, and they 
each wasted three hours Tho bo' s had no suspicion of what was being done, and ho considered 
the three hows a fair average of tho timo wasted by tho young adults. Tho. hands in the mulo 
room took two hours off, including tho interval, bnt tho time wasted in tlio preparation room was 
very small. It would not pay to place water tajis in tho mills. Lio considered that ca-h hand 
would have to go out four times a day for legitimate purposes, at an average of 15 minutes 
each timo. He employed 50 per cent, moro hands to cover this waste of time, and keep tho 
machines going Tho ring hoys went out so much because they were irrespousihle children, and 
another reason, and perhaps tho primary one, was because they received fixed monthly wages. 
Thoy earned about Ils. 11. Tho women wore only omployed in the reeling room. Ho was con- 
vinced that labour was not available in Bombay for two shifts, anil if that sj stem was introduced 
there would ho tho old abuse of a man working in ono mill during the day and in another mill at 
night A man could put in 16 hours, eight in ono mill and eight in another. Ho disapproved of 
schools for half-timers, and considered the educated mill hand a failure. 

Note Witness did not tubmit written e\ lienee. 


WlTHESS No. 103. 

Mr. • <?. W. Hatch, I.O.S., Collector of Bombay. 

Personally I am not in favour of limiting tho worlring hours of adults — if by adults are meant 
persons of full are, i. e , persons who arc thoir own masters in the cues of tho law. Houeier, 1 
know of no practical ohjcct.on to the limitation, of tho working hours of la! ourors of full ago. I am 
not aware ot any cridunco showing that the physiquo of workers has been affected hr long hours. 
If the same limit of hours is to bo fixed for all labourers over 11 tears of ago I would fix it at 12. 
I would prescribe as legal u orkmg hours either 5-30 A, M. to 0 r. M„ or 0 A. jj to 0-50 r. u. ns 
might beat suit local circumstances. The halt-hour stoppage might, 1 think, ho definitely fixed In- 
law. If this is shown to ho impracticable I would suggest that tlio stoppage be fixed I otwepn noon 
and 1 P. n. This would assist inspectors to detect evasion. I have no evidence of pin rival deteriora- 
tion as tho result or' children under 11 being worked as adults. Tho confinement of children of this 
ago for 13 dr 11 hours a day in tho atmosphere of a cotton mill appears in itself to bo an undesirable 
thing. If no class of “ young persons " is created, 1 think a Rperial register of all workers under 
16 would bo of considerable advantage, both to the certifying surgeon nnd tlio inspectors. 1 am of 
opinion that tho employment of women at night should ho prohibited. I would raise tho m : nimum 
age at which children are allowed to work in laetovios to 10. Certificates of both age nnd plu rical 
fitness should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. Similarly eeiiifii-ates of 
both ago and physical fitness should be required before half-timers are allowed to word as adults. 
It should bo prescribed by law' that children shall only bo employed in regular sots, and that tho 
sot in winch every child is employed should bo shown against his name in the mill muster-roll. A 
copy of the muster-roll recently prescribed by the Bombay Government is attached. I am not in 
favour of compelling factory ouners to prorido elementary education at their own expense for 
children working in their factories. Tho existenco of bogus schools maintained in order that child- 
ren might be kept on tho premises and worked over legal hours hns been reported moro than onco 
by tho inspectors. I would make a rule prohibiting non-working children from accompanying 
workers to am- pai-ts of a factory where there is machinory in mot on. All children found in such, 
places should be assumed to bo at work, and tho owner or manager of the factory would then bo 
liable to prosecution in tho caso of any such child who was under tho minimum age. While tho 
.Factory Act must bo uniform for the whole of India, I consider that the rules rondo thereunder 
and the arrangements for inspection should bo under tho control of tho Local Government. Know- 
ledge of local conditions is essential if tho Act is to he administered without friction. I am of 
opinion that there should be a full time medical inspector of factories. If the certification of cbild- 
ren is left in tho hands of tho Presidency and Civil Surgeons, then one fnll-timo medical inspector 
with head-quarters at Bombay would suffico for the Presidency. 

Tho present special factory establishment consists of — 

(1) The Presidency Inspector— pay Its. 450—30 — 600. 

(2) The First Inspector (Bombay)— pay Bs. 400 — 20—500. 

(3) The Second InBpeotor ( Ahmedabad)— pay, Its. 300—20 — 100. 
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Tic assistant to the Collector of Bombay is appointed " Chief Inspector " for Bom> av Citr • 
elsewhere^ tic District Magistrates arc “ Chief Inspectors ” under the Act. The Collector of 
Bombay is the medium of communication between Government anil the Factory Dt partrnnt, In 
the mofusnl Assistant and Deputy Collectors of certain districts are nr, tided ea* local insj ect.-.r® cf 
the factories within their charge. Medics] inspection of factoriis is made twice a year in* Du.-it n- 
by one of the Presidency Surgeons, up-country by the Civil Surgeon of the district. The cfhHiih. 
ment is recanted locally. Men with a knowledge of factory work are oltaimd. The pm'r.tl irit 
Inspector was manager of a mill. The present Presidency inspector received some technical train' 
ing in Europe, -The late Presnimcy Inspector (Air. Hartley), though he had no bchnical training 
-was conspicuously successful. His knowledge of mills -was obtainid as an assistant and up-country 
ngent of an important firm of cotton dealers. I doubt the desirability of attempting to ncre.it from 
England. Me-n with a knowledge of the country and of the language nrc wanted. Snch training 
as newly appointed men requiro in the application of the Act they can ensile pick up from the 
senior inspectors. 
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Tho present establishment is not adequate. Government have been asked to strengthen it hv 
tho appointment of an additional inspector. If a head of the department is apj ointed who will 
devote his whole time to factories one inspector in addition to the present establishment of three 
will sultico. Are-arrangement of the establishment is being proposed which it is thought will 
result in a considerable increase in elliciency and economy of labour. It is proposed to abolish the 
Presidency Inspector who spends thq greater part of his time in travelling. Two inspectors a 
to) b 3 mr. 3 nra.id nil seaio-.-.l. senior and a junior, will he located at Ahmedabad. 

{!) 2 major and 175 do. They will work Gurrat (a), Khawdcsh (fc), and 

l«T 11 major and 32 do. Sind (c). Two others, a senior and a junior, will bo 

stationed in Bombay. One of these will tour through 
the Deccan and Southern Maratha country two or 
three times in the year. Only IS major factories and 
somo 45 seasonal factories have to ho inspected in the Deccan and Southern Maratha country ; 

so that for eight or nine months in the year the services 
150 factories. 0 f an additional inspector will lie available for 

Bombay City*. 1 am not in favour of tho centralization of the department outside the Presidency. 
Our inspectors must have a working knowledge of tho languages of the Presidency to carry out 
their duties properly. Moreover 1 believe the Act will be administered more satisfactorily if the 
inspectors are apt ointed and controlled by the local administration than if they are controlled by 
a Government of India I ’epartnic-nt. I should like to see a whole-lime medical inspector appointed 
for tlm I residency with head quarters at Bombay. I believe such an oflicer would have time to do 
the certif jing work (or Bombay bite. Elsewhere the certifying work might bo left with tho Civil 
Surgeons. 1 would abolish the medical inspections of factories by Civil Surgeons. Hie medical 
inspection of seasonal factories is, in my opinion, unnecessary. Tho major factories in the Prtsidincy 
could be visit- d once in the year by tho medic il inspector from Bombay. A statement embodying 
tho ideas of tho Bombay Factory Department on the amendments required in the existing law is 
being prepared and will bo submitted to the Commission. 

There aro -49 seasonal factories (cotton presses and cotton gins) in tho Presidency which aro 
listed as coming under the Act. There arc somo 50 others, mostly found in Gujrat, which nrc not 
under tho Act. The season for ginning and pressing lasts from November to April, sometimes into 
May. But few of these seasonal factories actually work more than three months (or 90 days) in 
ono season. Consequently prosecutions for evasion of tho law- arc seldom attempted, the four months’ 
minimum provided I >y section 2 of the Act affording the owners a loo (hole they arc not rlow to 
avail themselves of. 'i he amendment of tho Act by tho omission of tho words “ for not less than 
four months in the year" in section 2 has been recommended to tho Government of India by tho Local 
Government. With tho Act so amended it will be possible to prosecute tho owners of seasonal 
factories for evasions of tho law. I would enforce against them the prov isions of tho Act relating 
to (I ) illegal employment of children, (2; unftneed machinery, and (3) provision of latrines in 
tho caso of factories situated within the limits of a town or village ; to attempt to enforce the 
remaining provisions of the Act 1 consider impracticable and unnecessary. TheEC seasonal factories 
work for a week or two at a time, and then lie idle. Muster-rolls arc kept irregularly, or not kept 
at all. Tho factories are not centred in a few largo towns, but aro dotted over tho whole country- 
side. The risk of a visit from an inspector is so remote that the possibility of a conviction would 
nover deter tho manager from working overtime when cotton was waiting to be ginned, 1 lie cotton 
comes in with a rush and the state of the market frequently requires that it should be ginned at 
once. In tho busy season it is a practical certainty that the time-limits imposed by the. Act would 
bo ignored. I consider it very undesirable that tho 1- actory Act should lay down limits that tho 
inspectors will he unable to enforce. But tho main argument against the application of the major 
portion of tho Act to these seasonal factories is to be found in tho fact tint the labour employed 
therein is not factory labour. r J ho workers are generally agriculturists, tempted into the cotton gin 
for a fow weeks by tho offer of good wages. T hey do not requiro protection against their employers, 
or against themselves, in tho way that the factory hand docs. 
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Witness stated that he line! been for 35 month e in charge of tho factory inspection depart- Mr. Hatch, 
ment in Bombay, and eight years ago lie had experience of inspection work -when Assistant Collector Oral crtfciw*. 
of East Khandesh. Witness camo to Bombay in 1900, and in May of that year ho was asked by 
the Local Government to report on the conditions of labour then existing 'in tho Bombay cotton 
mills. Ho visited a nomber of mills. The only real abuse he noticed was the number of children 
passed as adults, who were working full-time. At that time tho long hours had practically stopped’ 
although there might have been ono or two mills working the 14-hour day. In consequence 
of what ho saw witness proposed tlie creation of a “ young persons ” class, nnd placed tho am> at 
18 years, tho ago at which an Indian child became of ago. He was in favour' of creatine a 
“ young porsons ” class but was not an expert on tho matter', and so conld not say whether it would 
work in practice. Before reporting to Government he obtained the opinion of somo leading mill- 
owners on tho proposal. Mr. Leslio was against it, hut all the others consulted thought it would kavo 
tho effect desired, and check tho evil of the excessive working of children. Ho understood from tho 
local inspector that the mills at Alrmedabad were at that time working long hours. He could not ' 
express any opinion concerning the deterioration in health of the operatives, or otkerwiso. In tho 
course of his inspection he was not struck by any appearanco of bad physique. For the “ young 
persons” class he considered a 12 honrs clay enough, excluding tho interval, He approved of 
raising the minimum age of children to 10. This was merely a matter of opinion, but ho thought it 
better that they should start work at the ago of 10 than at 9. Witness went roand tho mills 
with a medical man, who insisted on tho difficulty of ascertaining correctly a child’s ago. A great 
many of tho children appeared small for 9 years. If no “young persons'’ class waB formed a 
register of “ young persons ” would be desirable, as it would greatly facilitate tho work of inspec- 
tion. This register might bo kept until the children reached 10 years of age. When witness was 
making his inspection he found two or three cases of children whom tho .doctor had not passed 
working and receiving pay as adults. The prosecutions in these cases were successful. It was 
after this that witness made his recommendations about identification marks. There had been 
cases of eonfiict of medical opinion in respect to age, bnt none had happened in his experience, and 
he could not say whether a prosecution had ever failed through this conflict of medical cvidenco. 

Ho approved ot the certifying surgeon’s opinion as to ago being final. Ho saw no objection to 
women being allowed to work for 12 hours. He found that occasionally young children of from 
G to 9 years entered the mill with their parents, and wero put to work. This ought to bo pro- 
vented. Most women worked in tho reeling room, where there was no machinery in motion, and so, 
according to the suggestion in his written evidence, children-in arms would not bo affected. 

Witness believed that a good many provisions that were now vnles might now come into the Act. 

At present the inspectors interpreted the rules differently. While leaving the administration to tho 
Provincial Government, ho thought it might ho possible to include in the Act, or in general rules 
for tho whole of India, more detailed instructions for inspectors. His impression was that the 
duties at present done by the medical officer could ho equally well done by the factory inspector, 
but if a medical man had tho practical knowledge of what v;as required thoro was no reason why 
tho rhedical man should not carry out the two duties. He saw no objection to ono man doing tho 
certifying for the Island of Bombay ; one officer would not be sufficient for tho whole of tho 
Presidency. The post of chief inspector in Bombay changed on the averago once a year ; ho was 
generally a junior officer. It was really a misnomer to call him chief inspector, as ho was prac- 
tically the Collector’s deputy for factory administration There would probably be sufficient work in 
tho Bombay Presidency for the head of a department. Tho chief inspector did tho inspection of 
one-third of the factories in Bombay City, and tho first ins rector did the balance, and tho wkolo of 
the exciso work. Witness considered that the first inspector at present was overworked, and reqnired 
assistance, and should there be any extension of work he must have an increase of staff. Witness 
thought that it would undoubtedly lead to greater efficiency in the department if they had an 
inspector-general at the head who could decide about prosecutions end general questions. Ho would 
not object to tho Collector of Bombay going out of tho concern entirely and ho thought that tho 
inspector-general of factories conld be made responsible for the collection of tho excise revenue. 

Tho work of the Collector in regard to the collection of this revenuo was formal. He imagined that 
tho inspectors could do both inspecting and exciso work at. the samo time ; outside Bombay and 
Alimedabad there were very few factories which paid excise. If ono man looked after both works 
it would mean a great saving of power and time. lie thought that tho new men could ho 
recruited in India if good enough pay was offered. Proposals for an increase in tho pay of tho 
present inspecting staff had already gone to the Load Government. It was his opinion that a 
medical man could do the ordinary duties of tho inspector, but whether ho would find tho duties 
congenial was another matter. Government had sanctioned the fees of a medical officer at Ks, 10 
per visit to each mill and so much per child examined, llo disapproved of this entirely. Ho did 
not like tho children or the mill owners having to pay, and thought that Government ought to pay 
tho whole of the fees. Ho approved of all direct payments from tho mills being done away. with. 

Ono Preside.ucy medical certifying officer had received ns much as Rs. 1,500 per month in inspec- 
tion fees apart from tlio fees per child, while his grade pay (witness believed) was only Rs. 1,200. 

Witness approved of a certificate of physical fitness and age being required both before working as 
a child and as an adult. 

Witness was at Ratnagiri for two and-a-half years, hut did not mako any particular enquiries 
there concerning tho labour question. It was well known that the people of Ratnagiri received 
larn-e remittances from Bombay. Ho never heard any suggestion that tho peoplo retaining from 
mill employment woro poorer in health than tho remainder of the population. Ratnagiri was a 
very healthy district ; there was no plague there and very little malaria. Ho considered that the 
second physical fitness test would prevent tho passing of unfit children into the adult stage, and tho 
proportion affected would bo very small. 

Ho imagined that tho mill-owner would ho justified in employing a 15 -year old child with- 
out any certificate and if the inspector found a doubtful caso ho could call in tho surgeon. Ho 
believed that tho agricultural labourer received 3 annas a day for an ordinary day’s work. 

Gins and presses workod long hour's for short periods in tho year and he did not think it necessary 
to extend tho protection of tho Act to their labour. Ho would apply the Aot to gins and presses in 
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Mr. Hatch. respect, of the fencing of machinery. If they left optional certain of tho provisions regarding time 
he saw no objection to bringing nndor tho Act all places n6ing steam-power. 


Evidence op Mild Opeeatiyes. 

Oral evidence o£ mill Tho President, with three momberB of tho Commission, visited some of the cliawh of tho mill- 
ojiorativci. workers in tbo Parol district of Bombay on Sunday, tho 24th November 1007. At two places tlio 
mill-workers were collected and questioned. Thoy wore then asked to put forward or.o of their 
number as spokesman at each place, and their statements were then recorded on tho spot ns 
follows ; — 

Statement of Gantt Somt, inaratlia, age S3 years, mill jollier in the Standard Mill, Bombay : — 

I am put forward as spokesman for tho 50 mill-hands nsremblcd hero. IV o all desire that 
Government should interfere to restrict tho hours oE work in mills. Tho mill I am employed in has 
worked from about 5-45 a.m. to 7-80 i\m., for several years. Wo lind these long hours exhausting. 
We go to our work in tho dark, and come away at night in tho dark, andhavo no time for relaxation. 
After getting leave at night wo havo to baiho and eat our supper, we get to hod about 10 I’.M, and 
riso in the morning about 4-30 a.m. As a rule wo eat nothing before going to the mill in the morning, 
hut those that can afford it have a cup of tea (costing } anna) at tho mill about 7 A.M . Then our prin- 
cipal meal is brought to the mill about 0 or 10 a.m., and wo eat it there. Vi e generally bmohe during 
the midday interval, and cat anything that may bo over from tho morning incal, and then we have our 
supper at homo at night. An adult mill-hand boarding with another family pays 11s. 0 a month for 
theso meals, and a youth Its. 5 a mouth. Wo all wish to go back to the old system of working only 
about 12 hours a day. Wo aro unable to gccuro this without Government intervention, because we 
have no means of combining all over Bombay, and if tbe workers of any one mill refute to work long 
hours othors aro brought in. At present tbo long hours tiro ns out and so we take three or four days 
“off" (bosidea Sundays) every month. Wo wish for a 12-hour day, even though that will reduce 
our earnings on piece-work. 

Kote,— A lter recording this statement tbo Commission inspected tbo mljwent chnrrl called ' Aglict cSatri’ anil 
taking what seemed to bo a fairly typical case, fonml an a'lult milM an4 immcil Balm Van), with bin wife, hi) cousin 
anil two adult boarders living in n room 10 ft. x 10 ft. x 9 ft. high, the rent of which was Us. 2 a month. 

Statement of Bhiva Bhatcaji, age dO years , maratha, jobber in the Sun Mill : — 

I havo been working in tho Bombay mills for 25 years, and am now a jobber. Tho hundred 
mill-hands assembled hero havo put mo forward ub their spokesman. At present the Sun Mill 
works only from 6 a,h. to G-30 r.M. during tho winter, hut in 1005 it used to work from 
5-30 A. jj. to 8 p. m. Wo got a littlo more pay then, it is true, and so wo worked,, but 
nono of us now want to go back to night work, and wo all wish Government to interfere to 
prevent the possibility of long hours. Sorno of us wish a 0 a.m. to G r.M. day fixed absolutely 
all the year round, becauso if there is any variation from day to day tho manager will take 
advantage of it and gradually increase tho hours : others of us w ish for daylight working only, that 
is about 11 hours in winter and 13 in summer, varying with tho length of daylight. This 
was the practieo before electric light was introduced, and foido of us wish to revert to it 
so as to escapo work by electric light altogether. Wo all wirti for restriction of some sort, even 
though it entails reduction of our piece-work earnings. Wo were quite contented before the 
long hours wore introduced. Tho long hours exhausted us, and many fell ill, and others 
complained that tho electric light hurt their eyes. Wo could bear it only liccauso wo tako on 
an avorago three days “ off ” (excluding Sundays) in a month. This gives us timo to recover, 
if wo aro out of sort b or tired. Very few of tho Bombay mill operatives are permanently ■ Fettled' 
down in Bombay : almost all of us havo our homes in Batnagiri district and tho Konknn, and wo go 
there once overy year or two for a short visit. When a man is too old to work ho does not return to 
Bombay, but passes bis old age at borne, being helped by remittances sent from Bombay by working 
members of his family. Our children aro as a rulo all boro in Batnagiri district, not in Bombay. 

Ora! oviiioBco of mill . On Sunday, tho 1st December, tho President, with the Ilon'blo Mr. Vithaldas and Mr. Chitnavis, 
operatives. visited the cftaiofs of mill operatives in three places in tbo Chinchpogli quarter of Bombay 
City— 

(1) Shioram Bhans chatcl at Knla Choki road, whore about 100 operatives from Great 
Eastern, Alexandra, Bombay Cotton, Standard, Lord Beay, and Goculdas Morarji mills were 
questioned ; 

(2) Bhawan chaxvl at Chinchpogli road, whore about 100 operatives from tho E. D. Sassoon 
and Soparibag mills wore questioned ; and 

(3) Kalachoki cross road, where about 50 operatives from tho Alexandra, Great Enstorn, 
Jacob Sassoon, and Lakhimdas Khimji mills wore questioned. 

1 ho men objected to give their names, ns they said thoy would bo marked down by tbo 
mill managers and dismissed ; but thoy were .unanimous at each place in expressing tho following 
views : — 

We wish for legislation to restrict the hours of work in mills to 12 hours in both snmmer 
and winter. The long hours wo work at present are exhausting, and wo have to tako frequent days 
“off”. Wo understand that tho shorter hours will mean less earnings by piece-work, unless wo 
work harder, but we are prepared for that. Wo admit that some himds goby preference to mills 
whore longer hours aro worked, but they aro only a fow of us and they go becauso tber sou 
othors earning more wages there. But tho gcnornl wish of all the operatives is for a fixed day 
ot ja hours. We cannot secure that without tbo help of Government, becauso no havo no 
means o£ combining all over Bombay, tbougb men of particular mills sometimes go out on striko. 

G. C.'B. P., Simla.— No. 1 F. L. C.— 20-4-08 1,700.— C. P, 
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Witness No. 104, 

Mr. Itormusji Framji TTdvadia, manager of ilia Khwdesh Spinning and Weaving Mills Company 
Limited, and the New East India Press Company , Limited, Jalgaon . ‘ 

I represent tho Khandesh Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, Limited. The numbers of Mr Hor •• r 
men, women and children working in the factory are 987, 185 and 140, respectively. '1 his factory ^ ji Waflh J .‘ 11 
hns worked for abont 110 days in each year, during the last ten years, for over 124 hours a day, Written eihJe tee. 
and the average daily nnmber of hours has been about 11 hours 57 minutes. The existing practice 
as regards tlio medical examination of children on half-time is objectionable. The system at 
present prevalent of Civil Surgeons and Assistant Civil Surgeons giving certificates is, in my 
opinion, very irregular, although the factory owners and the agonts try their best to ascertain that 
the boys employed in their factories are of good physical strength. The creation of a new class of 
“ yonng persons ” is not desirable in India. The most suitable time for milk to commence and to 
close is snnriso and sunset. I do not approve of the suggestion that inspectors from the United 
"Kingdom should be obtained for factory work in India. I dou’t think it necessary that all factory 
inspectors should, in future, receive a considerable portion of their training in England. Men far 
more competent and more experienced in factory work can easily be obtained in India, as they 
are fully acquainted with tho condition of the people, both social and moinl. I also represent 

the Hew East India Press Company, Limited ; tho numbers of men and women working in it 

are 6G and 7, respectively. We do not employ children in the factory. I cannot give the exact 
dates of commencing and closing the factory, as it works only 90 days in the whole year. Wo 
have fixed tho working hours of our factory from sunrise to sunset. Onr factory works somotimes 
four hours, six hours or eight hours in a day ; it generally depends upon tho quantity of cotton on 
hand. The averago working hours will come to less than 12 hours. We do not approve of tho 
proposal to bring ginning mills and cotton presses under Factory Act. They work for a short 
period, and the whole work must be finished in a limited time as these factories cannot work in the 
monsoon. Both tho sexes should bo employed in them, so that they can earn onoug’n in this 

limited time to last for tho wbolo year. Women should not he prohibited from working during 

tho night : they very seldom work at night. The openers do not run in ginning factories — only 
in presses. Appliances to extinguish fires are always ready at hand. Ho fatal accident hns 
ocurred in onr factory, and therefore we are of opinion that it is not necessary to bring ginning 
mills and cotton presses under the Factory Act. 

Witness slated that he had been twenty years in tho industry . The mill was only worked by Oral ecide rj 
daylight, and ho considered from sunriso to sunset the proper working day. Even in tho long 
days in the hot whether the operatives only pat in ton hours of actual work. Labour was 
plentiful in Khandesb, and he only employed 8 per cent, extra (hands to relieve those who wanted 
to go out into tho compound. Witness thought that they should bo allowed to employ children 
beforo being passed by the doctor, in order to see whether thoy were up to the work. The question 
of age should he left to the mill-owner and manager, iu consultation with the doctor. At present 
the certifying surgeon passed the children, and then tho Civil Surgeon would visit tho mill and say 
that some of the ages were-doubtful. He sent cbddren to the doctor, perhaps once in two months. 

Witness also worked bis press by daylight. He had never had au accident through hands working 
in front of tho opener. He had had a fire or two, but nobody bad ever been burnt Ho did nut 
allow women to work in front of tlio opener, and would approve of women being prohibited from 
so doin^ . There waB some hardship owing to the press being brought under the Act, and there 
would be some advantage if the press were esempted from its operation. He did not think that 
there should be any restrictions in regard to labour, as the work was not conlinuon3. Witness 
never worked his press at night. With a fixed twelve-hour day there would he less production, and 
the Company would have to instal electric light. The operatives themselves would not be content 
with a twelve hours’ day. Tho hands could easily work for thirteen hours and over, as their 
duties were not heavy'. Tho children were given work according to their age, and he saw that their 
duties were not too heavy. One hundred and fifty of the mill hands had been with him for twenty 
yems. There was not so much drinking as iu Bombay, and, as living was cheap, he thought they 
saved a little money. Abont 25 per cent, might drink on holidays. The Bombay cbdd might 
appear to be better developed than bis half-timers, but in reality his children weio the stronger of 
the two. In Khandesb tho children eat bajra, aud in Bombay they live on rice. His half-timers 
received Rs. 3 a month. Witness thought that thero would he great disorganization if tho mill 
work of the young adults were limited to twelve hours’ work, and he saw no reason for any change 
in tho presont arrangements. He had no school, hut, as child labour was plentiful thero was no 
inducement to the jobber to break the law. Chaiols were not provided, but the bands were allowed 
to build huts on the mill land. About sixty families bad availod themselves of this permission. 


Witness Ho. 105. 

Mr. E. D. Bell, I.G.S., Assistant Collector, East Khandesh, 

My experience of factories is confined to tlio East Khandesh District, the Eastern Division of Mr B. D. Bell, 
which has been iu my charge since February 1905. This is my fourth touring season in tho Written eeidenm 
charge. Tho only two large factorio3 are the r-ailway workshops at Bhusaval and the Khandesh 
n 2072—1 
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S : My mainircnson is that it is to <fecure adequate fencing of 

machinery/ The gins and presses hero arc always inspected by the Presidency and local 
inspectors, an.l orders and instructions given are generally earned out. But without these orders 
and instructions I find that gin owners do not make adeqnato fencing provision as a role. Another . 
point in which it seems desirable to liavo definite control is in tlio case of gins and presses working 
nifflit and day# In this case a second engineer -with flomo sort of qualification should bo engagod. 
As it is, those factories frequently work 24 hours a day with a single engineer. Assuming that 
it is decided to make tho Faotory Act npplicahlo to all gins and presses, I tlnnk that spcoinl 
provisions, modifying tho general law, would bo nocessnry. in tho ease of gias and presses, peso 
are not to bo compared in any way with Bombay factories, with tlicir labyrinths of machinery. 
In tho first placo tboy are only seasonal factories, seldom working for moro than 4 or 5 months in 
tho year ; and in tho second place the work is of a very simple character. In theso circumstances 
I think that women should certainly bo allowed to work 12 hours a day, excluding tho inid-day 
stoppago. Thoy should also be allowod to work at night. Pour or fivo months of gin work will 
not hurt a woman under theso conditions. Night work, moreover, is sometimes very neecssary 
as gins and presses must mako tho most of tlioir very short season, 'l’licso would bo really valuablo 
concessions to gin owners. As for a general limitation of working hours, it is not very easy to make 
recommendations. What ono is inclined to think is ncccBsary in tlio intorcsls of the workers may 
not really ho so, and it is very difficult to ascorfnin point of view of the workora themselves, if, 
indeed, thoy have one. Generally speaking, however, I think that tho following nro info recom- 
mendations. In tho caso of both gins and presses I recommend tho half-hour stoppage and tho 
limitation of the employment of women to 12 hours n clay, excluding this stoppage. Gins generally 
work tlireo kinds of time : (1) 12 hours a day, (2) meat or 17 hours a day, including mid-day' 
stoppage, (3) 24 hours a day. Tho workers on the gins aro generally women, nnd men do nnndry 
jobs. Wlion satcai is worlcod there arc two gangs of women, and the men nro not organized in any 
particular way'. Under prosent conditions it is hardly necessary to limit the hours of tlio men, 
hut, ns exceptions give rise to exceptions, I do not think that tliero would ho any hardship if the 
men in gins wero restricted to 12 hours a day, if it wore decided to mako this restriction in' other 
factories. Theso aro tlio hours which thoy genomlly work at prosont. Presses gonornlly work 
either 12 or 24 hours a day. Tho work is fairly arduous, nnd tho atmosphere freqnontly had. I 
think that men in presses should ho restricted to 1 2 hours a day, if this restriction ho applied to 
ofhor factories. If hours nro to ho limited, gins and presses should bo worked by means of 
sanctioned time-tables. At present, gin nnd press-owners submit their timc-lahlcs to me for 
approval, and I oonsidor that this is sufficient check. Children aro never omployctl in tho local 
gins and presses — at least they arc not snpposod to ho — so I liavo liltlo practical experience of 
their employment. I think that tlio present restrictions in tlio caso of their employment nro 
sufficient for gins and presses. Tho owners should certainly not ho required to provido education 
for thorn, Tliero should, however, lie a rule prohibiting all non-working children from accom- 
panying workers to any part of a gin or press. Tliero is no neod for a clnsB of “young persons," 
Thoro is no need to liavo clnbornto regulations for tho ventilation nnd sanitation of gins nnd 
presses. There is no need to proscribe a standard of moisluro for the air in gins and presses. 
No standard of purity need bo fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes. Latrino accom- 
modation is, at present, sufficient, lint separate urinnl accommodation might bo insisted on. So 
far as ventilation, sanitation and medical inspection go, 1 would oven vccommond — and recommond 
strongly — that tho present medical inspection bo dispensed with, nnd that tho saving thus made bo 
spout on paying for moro inspection by fnll-timo Presidency inspectors. Tho sanitary nnd 
ventilating arrangements, of gins and presses nre simplo enough, nnd do not require n trained 
medical man for supervision. Orders nro generally limited to tlio cleaning of tlio Intrincs, white- 
washing of the factory, or tho raising of a few sheets iu the roof for ventilation pnrposes. I cannot 
recollect an order passod by a Civil Surgeon which could not hnvo heou passed with equal 
authority by any other inspector and which would not liavo boon passod by the latter under proper 
circumstances. On the other hand, several factories in tho outlying villages in my chargo have not 
yet been visited by tlio Presidency factory inspectors, and only thoso on or near tho railway lino 
havo hithorto been visited with any rcgnlavity. It is much more necessary to have regular visits 
from a Presidency inspector qualified to give orders about foncing of machinery than it is to havo 
visits from a Civil Surgeon who is not likely to givo orders that would not have been given bv tlio 
Presidency or local inspectors. I may add that tho Civil Surgeon also seldom visits outlying 
factories . In this locality the line shaft in all gins, so far ns I know, is now foncod, nnd I seo 
no objection to prescribing tbnt.it should bo casod in between tho drums in nil cases. Ono 
small matter remains to he noticed. All gins and presses maintain a visit hook in which 
inspectors record thoir orders. This is not pi esoribed by law, and thoro is nothing to prevont a 
gin manager removing a pngo in which ore remarks which may servo ns a gnido or warning to 
fuluro inspectors. I have nctunlly known this done. Tho book is a very usofnl one. An 
inspector can seo exactly what has been done in tho past, and local inspectors, like myself, can 
seo at a glanco what are the latest ordors of tho Presidency inspector, and then inspect with a 
view to seo whether they have been carried out. Tho maintenance of tho book should therefore 
o entorced by law, or by rules under tho law, and tamporing with it should bo made pnnislinblo. 

7 1 n ( 1 r J Vl +i UeS! i S l- ate m. tll '* t ' tho and P rcsses « the district woro inspected ns tliongli thoy camo 
K( ■ )K , the proprietors agreed to. all orders, ovon though such orders might not bo 
{ Jf. a 1 dld not object, but ho did know whether thoy approved. Ho had inspected 

o’cIo’pV l Tw '! 1 ^"' omcn tlfc mght. There was no ordor to provont gins from working after eight 
W ahle Tt°/ lay WC l0ns °. r then twelve hours then they worked in shifts, according to a 
cotton gins and presses in East Khandcsh than woro noccsary for tho 

> from P 4pn^ and ™ th F™ ^ flS 1,0 gro^. necessity to work at night. Tho workers frcquoutlv 
pur and other Deccan districts, the labour being suppliod by contract. Ho did no 
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consider them a di-mikon class. Witness did not t unic it absolutely necessary that women shonld Hr. R D 
Tia restricted to twelve hours work-. Ho thought they could look after themselves, and in the gins 
aad presses they had a system of reliefs In his opinion the time-tables wore not observed. I? ! 
working children should bo prohibited from entering factories, but children in arms mmht ha 
ailowed with their mothers. Witness considered that one in fifty latrine accommodation was 
sufficient. In East Khandcsli tho Lands generally made use of the fields. He did not object to 
. the Civil Surgeon inspecting the gins and presses, but considered tbat tbe fees for those inspections 
might bo better employed m tbe provision of another inspector. Witness did not approve of the 
appointment of a whole-tnno medical officor for inspecting purposes, as tho arrangements in gins and 
presses wore so simple that a teamed medical man was not required. At present the Presidency 
inspector, Collector, Assistant Collector, and mamlaidar all did inspecting work, and lie liad to see 
that tho Inspector’s recommendations wore carried out. The Presidency inspector wrote liis orders 
in a book, and also reported to tho Collector. Witness had no experience of gins and presses, 
except in East ICiiancIesh. ° 


Bell. 


Wmxeps No. 106. 

Mr. E. G. McCormack, Presidency Inspector of Factories. 

Witness stated that his duties lay outside tho Island of Bombay and Ahmodabad. He Mr. F. G. Me. 
received his technical teaming in Germany, and after 7 years’ scrrico in the department he went Comae!.-.' 
homo for 6 months to study labour conditions at tho factories there, and the humidifying and 0ral eddence. 
ventilating systems in vogue. _ Ho had had twelve years’ experience, ton and a half of which "were 
spent in Alimedabad. The gins in Gnjirat wore not under the Act, but those in Kbandesh were. 

Tho Khtmdesh gins were brought under the Act when thero wore fower factories, and they had 
never, with a few exceptions, tried to bo exempted. He considered that the application of the Act 
had led to a great improvement in tho working of tho KMndesh gins, a? compared noth those in 
other parts of tho Presidency. He was not in favour of any restriction on male adult labour in 
gins and presses, bat would limit women to eleven hours’ work. He thought tlioro was sufficient 
labour available for two shifts, but could not saj- that that would be so in Gujarat. In Khandesb 
they bad one extra woman for every two gins. For 40 gins tbore would be 00 women. He did 
not Clunk that tlia time-tallies were worked up to. The line shaft was protected in the 200 gins 
that ho had to inspect, and thero had been no accidents in that connection. Ho knew of no 
accidents happening Ihrongh the ginning opener. Last year eight women were burnt to death 
fhrongli working in front of a press opener in Jfahomed Ali Esnfbhoy’s factory at Amalner. Ho 
did not approve of a prohibition against women working in front of tbe opener. He thought it 
would be pvaoticablo to have a protecting wall, and tho women could work on the other side of 
this wall. Women wero employed, as well ns men, to get tho cotton still cleaner by tossing and 
mixing it This year twenty-threo now gins started in Kbandesh, owing to the system of pooling 
of profits in cxistonco there. Tho Hubli gins had no oponers, and did not work at night, as a rule. 

Tiio Hubli gins were also under tho Act, and wore run similarly to tho Khandesh gins. One of 
the Hubli gins was owned by an European. Tho gins in Khdndesh and Hnbli wore not allowed 
to start work until their timo-tablos had been approved by tbo Collector, and tho proprietors had 
never objected to this. Ho thought that the question of latrine accommodation Bhould be left 
largely to tbo discretion of tbo inspector. Latrines wore very seldom used, tbe operatives prefer- 
ring tbo fields, where possible. Up-country it was difficult to got Bweopcrs to clean them. A good 
latrine scat was expensive, and he estimated that five or six seats would cost Rs. 500. Witness 
would restrict the hours of fomnlc labonr, because women required protection. Thero woro ten 
cotton mills in his district, one in Kluindesli, two at Hubli, throe at Sholapur, one at Guddak, 
and three in Poona. Three Sholapur mills and one Poona mill worked long hours by electric light. 

Ho thought tbat mills should ho restricted to daylight working, as longer hours than tbat wonld 
injuriously affect the physique of tho worker. He thought that standard plans of gins and press 
houses should, he laid down by Government for tho guidanco of proprietors. This would save the 
necessity of alterations after tho building was erected, and it would be a help to the factory owner. 

Whore possible, nil press bouses should bo built on the ground floor. The old style building had 
an upper storey, and. there was loss chance of escape in ease of fire. If there were an upper storey 
it should have a gallery oroctcd all round, and connected with the different passages. Ho saw no 
reason why plans of gins and presses should not bo submitted to tho factory department for 
approval. Tho pre 3 B opener should be in a room by itself, and should be fitted with a fire 
extinguishing arrangement. Tho half-hour mid-day rest should bo fixed by law. Some mills 
now worked continuously, and tbo law- was evaded. Children should not be allowed to work more 
than three hours at a strotch, with a threo hours’ interval of rest. Ho did not approve of the 
forenoon and afternoon sots. If the children had three hours’ rest thoy would go home. That 
was tho result of his experience in Alimedabad, whore the system worked woll. Tbo outside of 
the roofB of mills and factories should bo white-washed in tbe month of April, in order to reduce 
tho temperature of tho work-rooms. 

Note.— M r. McCormack was not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 107. 


Mr. Ramnarayan Baldev, manager of Mr. Bhaihadnm Fsufbhoy's Ginning and Pressing Factory, 

Jalgaon. 


We employed in the gin factory — men SO, women 81, ckillren 0. In tbe press factory— Mr. Ramnarayar 
men 70, women C, children 0, Tho gin factory works for two months and a half. The press ecuhnc, 
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Ir. Hr urn trojan factory works for four tnonllis. In both cases they commence in Novomber and stop at the cud 
htldov. of April. Tho gin factory works from 5 A. m., to 8 r. ji. ; the press faotory works from 6 a. m. 

to 6 r. m. In 24 liourB, a person omployod in tho ginning or pressing factory actually works at 
the most for about 10 hours. Evon during this time intervals of rost for answering tho calls of 
j nature, etc., are freoly allowed. I do not npprovo of tho proposal to bring undor tho Factory Act 

; ginning faotories and presses, irrespective of tho number of months thoy work in a year. Owing 

' to the large incronso in tho number of factories tho work has boon divided and reduced to a 

! minimum. There is, therefore, no strain of work on tho labonrors. I do not npprovo of prohibiting 

! the employment of womon on night work. No inconvenience ia caused, ns thoy are employed by 

I shifts and sots. Our lino shaft is very well fenced. It is quite enough, if it is well fonced. It is 

1 not necessary to prohibit women from working in front of tho opener. For preventing acoidcnts 

j from stones being hurled out from tho opener, or from fires occurring there, I beg to suggest that 

the raw cotton should bo woll cleaned and freed from stones and other inflammablo materials 
before it is put into tho opener. Tho place should bo woll equipped with fire extinguishing 
appliances. There have been only two necidonts in tho last o years ; at that timo the fencing wns 
incomplete. 

Cta7 ciidnce. Witness statod that tho Factory Act wns applied to his factory, and it affected the hands 

injuriously in that thoy lost ovortime pay. It was his opinion that the villagers did not caro for 
the work as much as formerly. In olden days tho wholo family worked in tho factory, but this 
' was not the case now, as a result of tho restrictions imposed by the Act. Women could not work 

at night according to tho Act. Tliroo years ngo one of his fomalo workers got caught in tho lino 
shaft and was killed. Since then tho shaft had been fonced. Females wero not allowed to work 
in front of his opener, and ho had had no accidents v ilh it. Witness objected to any restriefion 
of ndnlt male labour. Ginning work wns so irregular that it wns difficult now to obtain hands. 
Tho Act had been applied to East KMndcsli sinco 1SS1. Ono result of tho Act was that they 
conld not gin tho cotton so quickly as they would liko, and tho merchnnls wero not able to fulfil 
their contracts in timo. Thoy stocked their cotton, and when thoy saw a favourable price in tho 
market, thoy mndo liasto to get it ginned. They did not bavo it ginned at onco on nccount of tlm 
cost of ginning. Should rain come, then there was danger of lots, hut not otherwise. One- 
sixteenth part of tho cotton was still ginned by hand. 


Witness No. 10S, 


Ir. Allniliublioy 
onijcc. 

Vrtiitn eu'dence. 


Mr- Allaili'iibhoy Somjce, Ohdliegaou. 

I am an owner of tho C'lmlFgnon Cotton Ginning Faotory at Ohalisgaon. Tho number of men 
employed as daily wngo labourers is 55, and ns monthly wage labourers 53. No children are 
employed. The factory works from the middlo of November to tho middlo of March, at the Infest 
when there is a good season, hut if the cotton crop bo small it work's for a lesser period. Tho 
factory usually work's from 5-30 a. m. to S r. m. The average number of bom's a person' works 
is about 12 : as for the intervals of rest, there is no fixed timo or rule, but genorally tho labourer 
carrios tho stuff from plnco to place and when there i"b no more space for him to fill he slops and 
waits till that stuff is passed tbrongh tho machine, mul then begins again. Tlieso intervals occur 

three to four times a day, mid tho interval sometimes mngCB from an hour to two liours. I don’t 

approve of tho proposal to bring ginning factories under the Factory Act. Mv reasons for this aro 
as follows: — 

(1) There is a great contrast between men and women working in a spinning mill and in a 

ginning factory ; tho former work in a oontiued space, whilo in ginning fsc'torics the 
men work in tho open, and tho women work in tho factory buildings, which are -n-oll 
ventilated from nil sides and through the roof. b 0 

t 

(2) The meu aud women working in ginning factories are all day labourers, mid they work 

in a factory as long os they like, and leavo when thoy liko, and go to other sorts of 
work, such ns agricultural work, building work, etc., and licneo they don’t work for 
any great length of timo in a factory. Wo have always to replace them by new 
labourers, whenevor they leave us. In fact they aro not skilled labomors. i 

(3) It is very easy for them to leavo tho factories and go to any work they like, because it 

is customary m ginning factories to pay them every week, and not as in spinning 
nulls where ho wages are paid every month, holding two or three weeks’ wmraslf 

noWo If -n! , laU r L' Ic , a \ e S ?^ 0 " y ’ ns , th °T , cl ° ™ ginning factories, their wages in 
spinning mills aro forfeited, which is not done in ginning factories. 

(4) The Lands in a ginning factory never work at a stretch for four hours during tho day. 

(5) If the ginning factories are brought undor tho Factory Act, both the labonrors and tlm 

faotory owners will suffor. The labonrors, who now get tho wages for full-time, will 

wblln ^ ° rj comes utl .'l or factory Act, lobe sonic portion of their wmra’ 
whilo the factory owners will suffer m the economical working of tho factory. ° 5 

(G) In Z- ivories are brought under tho Factory Act, there will ho a M 

iisk to the agricultural and mercantile people, because tho crop which is all clfared 

f™!lin Ce ' W1 ta >° ab . ou . t 2o P er cc »t- more timo to dispose of; honco tho risk of 
fire will ho increased, and tho ups and downs of the market will affect f f 

SfftiS ‘ir” 111 ” 1 " m b «'‘^ b ““ «»• ** £*£££ 
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(7) The ginning •industry is an industry which the Government has always encouraged and Mr. Alladinhhoy 
helped. The produce of the land, when compared with the statistics of 2i 5 years Soinjee. 
ago, will provo that it has increased by moie than 80 to 40 per cent,, and I f oily 
beuero that this sort of encouragement will still add to the prosperity of tho country 
and any Act or law saddling the ginning factories with additional burdens will tend 
to Cripple it. 


I approve of the suggestion that the employment of women at night should ho prohibited, 
but tho women don’t work all night in ginning factories. They work till 8 i\ M* at night, which 
I don’t think unreasonable. Assuming that it is decided to make the Factory Act applicable to 
all ginning factories, I think special provisions, modifying tho general law, will he necessary in the 
cnsQ of ginning factories and presses. It is true that, in a large number of ginning mills the line 
shaft is inadequately fenced, and I see no objection to prescribing that the shafting must he cased 
in between *tho drums.. I don’t think that women should be prohibited from working' in front of 
tho opener. A suggestion to provent accidents from stones being burled out of the opener is that 
every opener must have a delivery lattice, in which case tho woman in front of the opener will be 
properly protected. As for fires occurring before the openers of a ginning factory, they are never 
serious, because the raw cotton does not take five so quickly or so seriously as the ginned cotton, 
and tho loss is always immaterial, and tboro is no danger to life. There has been no accident of 
any sort during the last five years — I can safely say for tho last 23 years — in my factory. 

Witness stated that he hod owned tho Chalisgaon factory since 1884* In practice it was Oral ev! denet. 
under tho Act, but according to law it ought not to be. His factory worked from 5-30 r. m. to 
8 p. m. The males received six annas a day and tho females three annas. These hours wore not 
too long for tho mon, while the women had reliefs which brought their working hours down to 
ton. Ho had 4S gins, and employed 72 w omen fui them. Formerly he employed 64 women, but 
cn tho Collector’s suggestion he employed eight more in order to bring himself well within the 
Act. Tho Collector withhold his permission to tho time-table until these extra women wero 
employed. 1\ itness estimated that if tho hours of adult males were limited to 12 it would increase 
the cost of ginning by 25 per cent. Ho objected to tbo restriction of adult male labour, and was 
of opinion tlmt ho conld not get sufficient men for two shifts. According to his reading of tho 
Act women were not allowed to work nftor 8 i\ m ,, even by relief. Ho did not incur any loss from 
the Act, ns at present applied ; but there must not bo any moro restrictions. There were four 
gins at Chalisgaon and three presses, and it was difficult to got sufficient labour, especially in those 
years when tho Hiznm’a territory had a good cotton crop. He objected to tho restriction of male and 
fomnlo labour in any factory. In England, for instance, women worked in bars until 12 r. m. 

The lino shaft should always bo adeqnatcly fenced, and tho platform properly supported. He 
had tlireo openers in his ginning factory for opening the cotton before it was ginned. The press 
opener was for mixing cotton. Should there be a fire in tbo ginning opener it only destroyed the 
cotton in the opener, and thero was no danger to tho work people. Some merchants objected to 
their cotton being put through tho ginning opener before ginniDg, on account of tho small percent- 
age of cotton lost thereby. On tho other hand, tho ginning opener made tho cotton purer. He 
always used his opener, which ho considered to bo a protection ngainst fire in the ginning Ebed. 

Very often there was a match in tho cotton, dropped by one of the carters who bring in the cotton, 
and ho considered it bettor to lose a small quantity in tho opor.or than a larger quantity in tho 
ginning shed. "Witness was a weaving mnstor in 1876 at tho Coorla mills. Ho had all castes in 
his ginning factory, but tboy woald not work together. The castes were separated in the ginning 
room. He had no objection to tho presont application of the Act, but would not like any more 
restrictions. Ho only approved of women and men working at night when tlioy had not worked 
daring tho day. 


"Witness Ho. 109. 

Ojptain, C, II. S. Lincoln, Oivil Surgeon, Dhulia. 

Tho factory operatives I am acquainted with aro those that work in tho ginning and press Captain 0. H. S. 
factories of tho Khandesh District, both East and "West. I regret I cannot supply tho Commission >"' 3 ' 

with statistics, showing the rolativc healthiness of theso operatives as compared with that of the r ‘ " : " ett 
non-factory population of the samo class, hut from my limited experience of one year as medical 
inspector of factories in this district, and referring, more especially, to the operatives working m 
the ginning and press factories at Dhulia fwliero I am stationed) I am of opinion that the health 
of the opoiativcs is quito ns good ns that of tho non-factory population of the same class. I am of 
opinion that thero is no appreciable difference in tho physique of factory workers as _ compared with 
others of tho samo class. In connection with this point, I have to say that the ginning and press 
factories aro only seasonal ones, and work at the most about five mouths in tbo year, and even then 
not continuously ; many of them, from my experience of last year, worked very irregularly, 
frequently stopping for several days at a time. The factory population is, to some extent, a floating 
one, some of the operatives coming from other districts, and directly the season is over they return 
to their homes, so that for about sovon months in tbo year they are engaged in other occupations— 
principally agricultnro During tho timo they work in the factories, the operatives do not, as mi- 
ns I can ascertain, suffer from any specific diseases as compared" with tho general population. Aly 
remarks on this point refer especially to the oporatives working in tho factories at Dhuliir 
extremely few having attended the Dhulia Oivil Hospital for treatment, and these were only for 
trivial complaints. As regards questions 4 and u for medical witnesses my experience is so’ liimted, 
thero being only one mill at Jalgaon and one railway workshop at Bhusawal that employ children, 
that I am not in a position to pass any practical opinion. To both the above factories I am not 

b 2072-2 
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Oral evidence. 


Ur. Vitbal Kaslii- 
nath Mnnoliar. 
ITriUen evidence. 


„ orH fvmP' snrrroon. As regards tho medical inspection of Hio factories of Khnndesli, l am of 
•ol niofS Vtafl-timc medical inspector is not Squired The Civil Surgeon of tho district 
(who is generally an officer of tho Indian Medical Service! is, I consider, the proper person to 
perform this duty. Ho is in a much better position to pay a mtrpr.se . visit ; and, mo. cover, a 
full-timo medical inspector would involvo a greater espouse. Again, the medical inspection of 
these factories does not require any special medical or samtary train, ng, and it can be ns efficiently 
carried out by tho District Surgeon ns by the full-time medical inspector, provided the number 
of inspections romains the samo. I am of opinion that ono privy seat for oO i\ orkers is quite 
sufficient. I beg to refer to tho following matters 

(a) Women with infants in arms should not bo allowod to work in tho gins. I have, oil 
several occasions, seen infants placed by tho side of their mothers, 'whilo tho latter 
’were at 'work, and this must "bo detrimental to tlio health of the infants. 


(b) Piactically, all the ginning factories employ womon who arc not supposed to work more 
than 11 hours a day, aud this is can icd out during a working day, lasting from 
5 a. ll. to 8 r.ir. by moans of shifts. Tho practice is an excellent ono, if it i3 
properly carried out, but, in some cases, I do not think it is. Iho relieving person 
is sometimes a young boy or girl (vory probably a rotation of tho operative) who 
has no bnsiuoss to be seen inside a factory of this typo* To prevent this irregularity, 
I am of opinion that tho manager should ho able at any time, when called upon by 
tho inspector, to produce all or most of tho womon working in his factory for 
inspection, and thus it can bo seen whothcr tho shift system really ovists, aud 
whether healthy adult womon are employed. 

Wiluess stated that in his inspections ho visited the compounds aud latrines, saw Iho 
operatives, tho water arrangements, and tho provisions against fire. Ho received Rs. 1G as 
a fee for inspecting a ginning factory, and Its. 32 for a oolton mill. The ginning factories 
wero inspected once a year, and the cotton mills twice a year. Witness did not. approvo of tho 
inspection work being given to a specially appointed medical officor. Ho considered that the 
Civil Surgeon was quite capublo of carrying out tho work. His reports wero ontcred in Iho 
inspection-books, and a copy of his remarks wa3 sent to tho Collector, no approved of a copy 
of these remarks being forwarded also to tlio owner of tho factory. Witness received no 
intimation that his ordors were carried out, but lio referred to his notes when again inspecting tho 
factory. Ho had not scon any gins working lato at night. If gins worked late. they had to do so 
on a shift system, hut to see whether the shifts worked in practice, asttioy wero intended (obo work- 
ed, ono would have to bo on tbe premises for a whole day. There had boon one or two nccidents 
at Dliulia through workers becoming caught in tho lino shaft. In the gins that witness had to 
inspect no women wero allowod to work in front of the press honso opener.. It was difficult to 
express any opinion as to the health of tho operatives. They woro not a stationary population. If 
a woman were ill sho dropped out, and it wns only the fit who survived. Consequently, ho could 
not say whether the work affected their health adversely or not. There wns a great deal of duFt 
which must irritate tho throat and lungs, and ho should naturally oxpcct a worker to get ill if ho 
stayed too long in that atmosphere. No nttempts wero made to prevent this dust from fouling tho 
air, and he thought it might he alleviated by menus of fnns. Witness thought that the latrines 
wore used, but wore always insanitary. Ho would exempt tho small outlying gins and presses from 
the obligation of providing latrines. Tho provision of urinals would bo a great advantage. "Witness 
had somotimes soon children in aims on the ginning platform. Ho considered it wns harder on the 
child having to breathe tho atmosphere there than it was for tho mother to loso licr work. He was 
of opinion that tho syston. in Klmndesh, regulating the hours of work, was satisfactory. One some- 
times saw a woman rolioved by a very small child. This should he prohibited. Tho system of 
having three persons for two gins was piactically in force all over Khaudcsh. The gins at Jalgaon 
were a fair sample of those in other jarts of Klmndesh. 


Witness No. 110. 


Mr. Vitlial Eashinalh M anchor, of the Fenkar Cotton Manufacturing Company, Limited, Dhuh'a. 

The number of men employed varies from 30 to SO, and the number of women from 20 to 00. 
No children arc employed. Tho vnrirations depend upon the number of gins working carii day. 
Tho periods during which the factory worked for tho last fivo yoars are as follows 

1st November 1901 to 20th February 1902. 

IGth November 1902 to March 1903. 

30th October 1903 to 9th February 1904. 

1st November 1905 to 6th May 190G. 

22ud October 1906 to 23rd April 1907. 


The faetoiy works from 5 a m. to 8 p.m., with a half-hour’s rest at noon. Tho avoram) number 
T Jr-ii U1S a , P - 0r8 ,i" actufll, y avorks varies from six to oight doily, in spite of the 15 hours attendance 
ahm'.f d ! 1S ™°, r , e ful, 3; Supposing that tho numbor of gins working is -10, 1 have to employ 

about 40 males, to co the work. Out of this number, 4 men work on two singlo roller openers, front 
which it is obvtous that if tho openers worked even for 15 hours (which they never do), each man 
nneT.n° 1 'v W +T, f01 '- i t0 r Ura only ‘ Ttl0u 8 mon n, '° required to carry nnginned cotton from tho 
has to sinnNroft P fn l ' m ’ Y hicll T i B Ilavd ' p kis is a sort of piece work ; that is, every mnn 
rem : ,0?^ otton to fit o gins. If a gm worked well, and up to its standard output, it would 

S oST of cotton for 15 hours, so that every man has to remove G£ hearts or°G2^ 
remSsiXt wff 06 ° f , 20 SO feet, which will" not require even 7 hours. Tho same 
the on on or? ^Tr, n • ’S^tmen whose duty it is to bring cotton from the heap in tbe compound to 
openers. In this case the ’distance from the heap to the openers varies, and I have XXmes 
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to omp ! ° r wcro men to assist the original ones. Next, there are nine .non whoso duty it is to fill Mr VitinI iCn,h 
h ginned cotton into bags. Genorally one man fills as much cotton as trill bo turned ont by five ' n’ath Manoh.tr. 
S, 1 , 1 '. 8 * Every gm turns oat -3 pullas,. that is, 300 seers, in 15 hours. This comes to 121 v v.Ua‘- 
Ibis quantity is contained in lo bags, so that oach man has to fill 15 bags within 15 hours which 
will not require G hoars at the most. Three men ar e employed for weighing eoa?. Each day of 15 
hours will consume 41 tons of coal This quantity is woighod by these three men, which, 'in mv 
opinion, is not at all hard work. The only other work is the removal of cotton seed from the srins 
Each man removes the seed from four or fiyo gins, as his strength permits. Each gin tarns ont U 
Man*.’, or 600 seers per day of 15 hours. All these men are paid weekly. Now to consider the 
work of thoso paid by the month. These men include the engineer and his assistant, fireman, head 
fitter imams staii, fittors, oilmen; mocln, and tho employes ia the machine shop. The engineer has 
to attend at tho factory > and to superintend it; lie cannot leave tho compound fori h hours* 

Practically speaking, be has no manual work. Tho duty of his assistants differs slightly* inasmuch 
as the engineer can freely more about the compound, while his assistants havo to confine themselves 
mostly to tho engine-room without doing any manual work. The fireman's work is, no doubt, hard 
but there are two firemen employed on ono boiler* Generally, each fireman, works for about four 
hours and then takes a rest for the next four hours, while his mate doo 3 his duty* The bead fitter 
has the same duty as the engineer 5 each fitter, with an oilman, has to look after 10 gins. This fitter 
ha 9 to work actually for about three houvs in the morning setting his gins. The machine depart- 
mentis yvol'ked for feu hours only, each day. I don’t approvo of tho proposal that the ginning and 
pressing factories should be brought under the Factory Act. Tho factories hero have been under 
this Act for nearly five or sis years. This caused a groat many inconveniences in keeping tha 
register of females.^ Before the application of tho Act, tho manager used to employ relief bands 
for females, because it is practically impossible for a female to work constantly for 15 hours. 1 
have seen instances where tho gins ran idlo, because tho woman that was working tho gin left it 
for some natural call, or to take her food. It ft folly to think that females will work for 15 
hoars, eren under pressure. I havo also seen instances in such eases of strikes on the part of 
the females. It is impossible for a manager to keep the whole number of females within the 
compound for 15 hours. When tho relief hands relievo some of the females, these fomalcs used to 
go to their hoasea to do their domestic business, and, if, at such a time, the inspector comes to 
inspect the register, the manager is at a loss to tally the numbor of females with tho register. If 
tho responsibility for this is to bo hroaght against anybody, it should be against tho mnbtdam only, 
because be is tbe only person who has a direct control over tho women workers. I am of opinion 
that women should not be prohibited from doing night work. This restriction wonld tell upon tho 
earnings of tho poor. The monthly return, stating the dates of stoppages in tho next month, has to 
bo sent to tho Magistrate. This should bo cancelled, bocanse tho giu-ownors havd to depend upon 
tho merchants for getting work in the next month. I am against tho fencing of the lino shaft, that 
has been tried in this part. It is found to inconvenience the man who is working there in getting 
the bolts on the drams. Women sbonld not bo prohibited from working in front of tho openers. 

In single roller openers thore is no fear of getting stones hurled ont and in double roller openers, 
if tho precaution bo taken to keep tho front “ sutli ” running, the danger can bo avoided. As to 
fires, I have not seen a singlo instance of injury to females or males, because, though fires are 
frequent, they aro always on tha surface, and do not get into the interior, as in ,'the ease of ginned 
cotton. No accident of any kind has occurred in this factory daring the last five years. 


AVitness slated that owing to their gins having been brought under the Act owners had Oral evidence. 
suffered various inconveniences, notably in regard to fencing of machinery and loss of time in ’ 
ginning. There was no necessity for guarding a line shaft where skilful operatives were employed. 

The guards that he had had to put on the line shaft had made it inconvenient for tbe men working 
there, and there was now more danger through tlie belting becoming entangled in tho gnard. He 
had no strap-hangers such as they had in England. The females only worked for 1 1 hours, and 
if tho working day were 15 hours then extra womon were employed. They did not have time-tables 
for tho gins in Dhulia. Tho women arranged tbeir rests among themselves. Having to send out 
monthly returns of stoppages, and being open to inspection, wore also inconveniences : women 
should be allowed to work at night, providing they did not work more than II hours. The women 
were paid three annas and tbe men from five to six annas a day. He did not consider that a day 
of 15 hours was exhausting. When there was famine in the Deccan he obtained plenty of labour, 
and at tho end of the season these workers were always well developed ancl nourished. He did 
not think that the men worked more then six hours a day. In outside employment womon could 
only earn two annas for a 12 hoars’ day. There was no danger of a stono being hurled out of a 
single ginning opener. Tho women sat on a raised platform, and were out of danger. If owners 
were forced to employ men only in front of openers it wonld mean an increased cost in wages. 

Tho press opener was used for mixing, and was diSerent from the ginning opener. Tho cotton 
was fed under the openor, and it came away at a great speed. Tho men drew the cotton on one 
side, and passed it to the women. Ho approved of women being prohibited from working in 
front of a press opener. Beforo the Khnndesh factories were brought under the Act owners always 
used to employ more women than were really -required. This system of relief was now com- 
pulsory. It was no hardship, but any further restriction of labour would bo inconvenient. As a 
ginninn- owner be had no objection to the restriction of hours for women. It wonld be advisable 
to carry away the dust and fluff in gins by means of fans if possible. The cost of the fans would, 

' however, have to bo considered, He did not think that male labour was available for two shifts. 

Ho had sixty gins, and if he were working a 15 hours’ day ho should employ S3 women. The cal- 
culation he adopted was’.— the number of gins, multiplied by the hours worked, and divided by 11 . 

This was accordion- to tho Collector’s orders. Witness had no certificated assistant engineer to help 
him. It was owing to the Collector insisting on a certificated engineer being employed for nignt 
work that the factories gave up working at night . Ratlier than go to this extra expense they did 
not work at night. Until that restriction was brought ia thoy used to work 2 4 hours on one or 
two days in the month. When they did this night work thore were only a few factories, and so tho 
labour supply was adequate. If fewer women were in any case found to be employed than the Act 
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whether working in a press or ginning mill. A female in a ginning mill work-in^ W a m v o ci 

at night gets in each 12 hours 3 hours’ rest, or in 24 hours 'fag C Imprest 

is made by shifts. I am of opinion - that cotton presses and ginning mills shonld he rivr ,.„ , . 
from tho jurisdiction of the Factories Act so far a? the hours labour ore tncLcd Buf in 
other respects the Act should apply, irrespective of the number of months the factories work for 
the reasons stated below There are about 500 press factories in India. They turn ont 30 lakhs 
of halc-s. The pressing avorage par press is (5,000 hales turned out in 50 days. Although m-nss 
factories are kept open for work for a season of about 7 months, they actually work on an°avera-c 
from 50 to 90 days, according as each factory gets more or less work in a season. Tho pressing 
of hales is done in a factory by contract, by about 30 to 35 men working each day Takin- an 
output of 120 bales per pres*, it would require 500 gangs, or about 17,500 -men to do the work . 

But as the season of i months begins and ends at different months aud in succession in different 
drstiacts, the work of pressing m all India goes on successively for abont 9 months, and about 
liatr ot 17,500 men, or about «%/o0 men are daily “working scattered over large districts. There 
are about 1,500 gin mills in all India. Out of 30 lakhs of cotton hales pressed in India in a year 
27 lakhs arc ginned by 1,500 gin mills. Supposing 20 per cent, of them do not work, l^OO wili 
be working; each mill therefore turns out cotton equal to 2,250 bales on an average. As tlio 
season in India in different districts is at different periods, in snccession about 700 of thorn would 
bo working at one time and would gin 15,75,000 bales. But as a giu factory works on an average 
100 days in a season, tbo TOO factories would be ginning in one day about 15,750 bales. As each 
gin in a factory turns out cotton equal to the weight oue bale, at the least, about 15,750 gins 
would bo daily at nork, and would require 23,625 women daily. In view of this small number of 
women required daily for the ginning industry, throughout India, for only 100 davs at the most, 

I submit that their Iiguvs of labour should not be restricted or interfered with. Tho abovo 
figures show that as compared with the spinning and weaving industry a proportionately verv 
small number of men and women aro working in cotton presses and ginning factories. Both moil 
and women know very well how to make their own arrangements, and how to get the neecssarv 
relicfs to enable them to take a rest every now and then. The women more particularly can anil 
do always arrange with other members of their families to replaco them when they abs’ent them- 
selves for coo King, or other household duties, or for attending to their children. The pic.- a and gin 
factories, whenever stocks accumulate owing to ungiuned cotton coming in a rush, have to bo 
worked day and night, so as to gin tbo cottou in the shortest timo, and to save thorehy interest, 
insurance and the deterioration that would otherwise result. I am of opinion that thoro shonld 
ho no prohibition against employing women in gin mills for night work. Out of 15,750 gins 
shown above as working daily, 30 per cent., i ■ c. 5,725, are worked about 30 days in a season for 
night work, giving employment to i*,5S7 women for 30 nights. This is a small number. If it is 
decided that the press and gin factories should bo brought under tho Factory Act. they should ho 
exempted from the provisions in tho Act regarding tho henrs of labour of males and females. If 
this is not allowed, then I would suggest that tho provision regarding tho employing of women in 
shifts for day and night work should ho clearly laid down so as to leavo no room for misconstruc- 
tion. I agree with the view that tho line shaft between the drums in gin factories shonld be cased. 

I agree with the suggestion to prohibit women from working in front of tho opener iu the press 
house. Accidents from stones coming out of the opener in the press house are likely to affect tlio 
two men, one on each side of the opener, sliding or shifting cotton near the outlet by a pices of 
stick moved by each of thorn. But they arc on the alert, and as soon as they hear tho noise of a 
stono in tho opener, they removo their hands from the path of tho stone. A stone flung ont of an 
opener in our press factory is a rare occurrence. Bo ons has hitherto been struck. Regarding tlm 
occurrence of fire in tbo openrr, thoro is a safeguard in having a whirling sprinkler connected 
with a pipe, leading from the hydraulic pipe working tho half press by a wkeel-valvo arrangement, 
kept near the half press valve-man, and under his immediate control. The sprinkler to be over- 
head. near the outlet of tlio opener of the press (there is no opener in our gin factory). There 
should also bo near the press factory a manual fire engine ready for immediato action wlion tho 
alarm is given. There has been no accident from fire iu the pross house or opener duriug tho last 
fivo years. But in the gin house, owing to sulphur matches being fonnd occasionally iu cotton, 
and not dotected on tho gin platforms, or by the women feeding the gins, fire sometimes takes place 
at the outlet of tho gin in the cotton, and as there is a bucket of water near every gin, and two 
men in charge of a sot of 10 gins, tho fire is never allowed to spread. In 9 cases cut of 10, tho 
women at the gin when feeding it find out any matches, and remove them. 


Witness expressed tho opinion that tho wording of tho present Act iu regard to the hours of Oral evidence. 
female labour was very ambiguous. He took it that women, under sub-section (2) and (3) of 
section 6, as interpreted by snb-ssction2 of section 10 of tho Act, could actually work for 11 hours. 

But the factory inspector had ruled that 25 per cent, extra females must be employed, which was 
tantamount to working tho women for 91 hours a day only. Ho was law-abiding . and so employed 
these extra hands. Ho had 46 gins, and employed 70 women, eight being employed in the pits. 

He hoped that the new Act would ha quite free from any ambiguity as regards the hours of work 
for women. He suggested that it should bo laid down clearly in the Act that for arriving at the 
total combined number of necessary aud of extra females for shifts in a ginning factory the number of 
women actually required for working tho gins in operation should be multiplied by tho number of 
hours dnrin' 1 ' which tho factory is to run (which however should not exceed 15 hours with ono set 
of women) and tho product should ho divided by 11. The terms “ sets ” and “ shifts ” used in the Act 
should bo defined. The ginning factories should be permitted to work at night with female labour. 

Ho thought that tbo Factory Act should apply to gins and presses in regard to sanitation and the 
fencing of machinery, but not in regard to labour. Thoro were now three times as many factories as 
wero required to gin tho normal crop and as tho seed cotton camo iu rushes it was necessary that 
ho should get it ginned as quickly as possible. Consequently labour should not be restricted. The 
health of the operatives hod not suffered because the season was so short. _ He approved of machin- 
ery bein" properly fenced. Ho had had no seriens accidents in his gins and women . wore not 
allowed to work in front of tho pros3 house opener. There were twelve ginning factories in Kham- 
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„ aon n ,„i thev never worked later, but three or four workod for from 15 to 80 nights daring the 
season, with separate shifts of fomnles. This year there was no combination among the gm-owuers 
whereas previously thev had always combined. Two gins were not working this year. They charged 
accordin'- to the quantity of cotton turned out from Its. 2 to lls. 2-8-0 per 2=0 lbs. When there 



this kind it should be optional with him to carry it out, hut if ho did work the factory it should te 
carried out, a reasonable time for this being given him. It is impracticable;to cany out that portion 
of section 10 which rulcB that in the notice to bo set up in some conspicuous place in tlio factory the 
ownor is to show tbo times at which such intervals as are required by section 0 (3) shall bo allowed 
to women and the length of each interval. A woman cannot take her intervals of rest at the exact 
time specified against her number or for any fixed number of times and it would bo quite sufficient 
if the factory inspector fixed tlio percentage of extra women for shifts ns required by tbo Aot so 
that the intervals of rest, as prescribed by tbe Act, may bo enjoyed by each woman, without 
restricting them as to how long and how often they leave their work for casual absences or 
meals. 


Witness Ho. 113. 

Mr. Framjce Jamsetjee of Goddum’s Agency, Jalgaon. 

I represent the New Berar Company, Limited. Tho press has not boon usod for tbo last six 
years on account of joint working. When the press works, about 10 men are employed to work 
tbe machinery, 24 lashers, and 10 to 20 opener-men avo required. Pour to six women are employed 
outsido tlio press to clean guimics. No women or children aro engaged in working at the opener, 
but outside tho presu 10 to 20 women are required to clean cotton, in a separate temporary shed. The 
period during which the press usually works in a full season is from 70 to 90 days at tlio utmost, 
commencing from November and going on to the end of Jnno. The usual working hours aro 12, when 
in full work, otherwise 0 to 9 hours a day. The average number of hours a person works in a press 
is 32, and in this time he gets an interval of rest for 14 hours. I do not think that presses should 
ho brought under the Factory Act, taking into consideration the actual working days in a season. 
During tho last 10 years, several new factories have been orcctcd, and so full work is not obtainable. 
Some factories arc not worked in order to save expenses. In Jalgaon there are 7 press factories, 
out of which only 3 arc working. The total averngo of the hales for the season is 30 to 36 thousand, 
which would not pay the working expenses of all the factories. No women arc employed in presses 
during tho night. If tho Factory Act be applied to presses, special provisions, modifying tbe 
general law would be necessary in order to facilitate business. Cotton merchants requiro to sond 
their bales within tho contract time, and they want to press tho cotton early and late in such cases. 
The pressure occurs at certain times only. Permission must be given to work overtime. Nowa- 
days competition is so great that one cannot secure much, if any, profit ; besides, if wouldbe difficult 
to get lashers unless there was the incentive of overtime payments, Tho 'Factory Act, if not 
modified, will not allow this. No women are employed to work the press opener. Sso stones are 
hurled from tho opener if tlio cotton is carefully shaken beforo passing into tbo opener. To prevent 
accidonts from stones or lire, tho feeding of tho opener should be stopped when cotton is removed 
from its front. I beg to draw tbo attention of the Commission to tho following matters : — In the 
interests of trade, it is very important to reduce all unnecessary burdens and hindrances, and to save 
manufacturers from the clutches of tho Act as much as possible. Tho press factories require no 
Factory Act. Long ago, when the Act was passed, it was not extended to Gujarat and Broach, 
districts on tho strength of the strong and reasonable protests from the gontlomen who were then 
taking pains to increase tho number of presses and gins, in order to facilitate trade, and secure 
deliveries of cotton iii duo time. The Government accepted tho arguments, and the Act was not 
pnt in forco. Tlio writer has no personal experience of ginning factories, but a considerable general 
experience enables him to say that gins do not require the Factory Act. Now-a-dnys it is incum- 
bent on flic factories to reduce charges to the utmost possible extent, but tbe present Act requires 
extra expenditure, and if carried on, ns it is, the prico of cotton will rise and tho trade 
will suffer. 

_ Witness stated that lie had been connected with the pressing industry since 1873. There had been, 
accidents to women working in front of press openers, but ho thought that if the workers were 
careful there need bo no accidents. He only employed women to take the cotton to tho opener. 
He approved of women being prohibited from working in front of press oponers. The application 
of tlio Act had not actually hnrapered the industry, but proprietors were afraid of further restrictions. 
Thcro ought to be no restriction of labour, because it was necessary to gin and press cotton quickly 
iu order to enable merchants to fulfil thoir contracts. When tk 9 y U 3 ed to work for 24 hours, two 
shifts were always employed. Now, when tlioy worked for three or four hours beyond tlio half day, 
ho thought they ought to bo allowed to keep on the same mou. The restriction against this ought to 
be removed. Competition was keon and profits low, and in ton years ginning factories had increased 
by bO percent. Tlio industry ought not, therefore, to be further hampered, ldis bands came from 
the Dcccnu. They were gha'is, mid strong. A few drank, but not many, and they all had 
onr meals a day. II itness thought that tho compulsory weekly holiday would havo to bo bazaar 
day, and not Sunday. Tlio working days numbered from 60 to 70 in a season, and as tbe worker 
during that time bid to mako enough money for tbe rest of tho year, he ought ro be allowed to work 
overtime. Tho reason why tho Gujarat imd Broach gins did not come under tho Act was because 
ic owners m those districts made a repre=cntation on this matter, and the Act was not applied, 
no 13 neaeh season only lasted threo months, and if the Act bad been applied thero the industry in. 

that district would have been killed. - 
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Witness No. 31-t. 

3ZV. U. W. J. Hag noil, I. 0, S , District Magistrate, Broach, 

I append a note on the work in gins and presses in this district, as also another note on the 3Ir - H - " r - J- 
case as put forward by the gin and press owners. I approve of the proposal to bring under the 1!a e'"'l!. 
Factory Act ginning milk and presses, irrespective of the number of months which they work. Wri,:ea ec!,le ” 
The introduction of the Factory Act will necessitate proper fencing, or pert inspection, pronor 
intervals of rest in tho month, fixed intervals of rest in the 24 hours for men, women and children 
tho regularised and proper employment of children between 9 and 14 as half-timers and not as 
whole-timers as at present, and the prohibition of children under 9 from work at all in feeding tbo ■ 
gins, whilst proper attention will be compelled to sanitation, a most essontial provision. Tho 
surroundings of the numerous gins in Palej constitute a veritable plague spot of dirt and filth, tho 
workers living surrounded by their own ordnro in a most disgraceful and insanitary fashion. It is 
not tho duty either of village sanitary boards, or of the District Board, or of the District Officers, to 
hoop theso places in a reasonable state of sanitation and decency, that duty devolvos on their owners. 

I consider that the Act is needed to compel fencing of the lino shafting, both of overhead shafting 
and of low level shafting. Although women and children do get intervals of rost, yet this is afl 
left to chance and their good fortune and good luck in getting casual unpaid help during the 
excessive hours of work. There is no doubt that for a month or six weeks children and 
women are greatly overworked, and have to undergo a strain which tells on them much. 

.The Act applies to Kbundesli and Dharw.fr, so it could be worked in Broach also. Person- 
ally, I do not think that women should work at night, as in addition to night work they 
often have to cook and fetch water as well, but if the harm of throwing some fifteen to twenty 
thousand women gin feeders out of work is greater than working them at night, they might be 
worked at night with a proviso limiting the women’s hours to 12 out of the 24. Thus a factory 
working for 18 hours could well pnt in a shift of children for 6 lionrB out of the IS in tho day time. 

If tho Factory Act ho applied and amended so that women shall not woik at night in spinning and 
weaving mills, a special provision may be made to let them work at night in gins and pi esses, with 
shifts, lint for not more than 12 hours in the 24 hours, as above suggested. Tho lino shafting is 
only fenced at the coupling drums, and that is not compulsory. The shafting revolves at 180 
revolutions a minute. It should ho compulsorily cased in between tbo drums, bee.inso in low level 
shafting abont 2 or 3 feet from the ground any one falling against it would bo knocked down and 
dashed to pieces : whilbt the overhead shafting is far more dangerous, and any oiler or moochi falling 
against it must bo killed. Women should not work in front of an opener, as they wear cadis and 
clwlis, and get covered with cotton fluff, so that thoy become as dry faggots which any spark can 
ignite. Mon can work at. an opener with just a small loin cloth on, and so they are not liablo to ho 
burnt to death. Tho cotton should he well shaken out and spread before being put into tho openor, 
and stones should be shaken out and removed. The opener should have a delivery lattice at the 
hack. Openers aro very little used in this district, say for 4 or 5 days in the season, and then only 
for very dirty cotton mixed up with leaves and dirt. Workmen in gins mid presses should get 
compensation for injuries, and insurance against injuries should be compnlsory. 


The case as slated for the gin and press-owners. 

The Factory Act should not be applied, becauso labour is hard to get and owners would suffer. 
The operatives suffer very little from long hours, because tho season is so short. If the Act be 
applied, small gins will fail, as they will not get enough work in comparison with their expenses. 
Such gins and others may have to be removed from British territory to tho adjacent Native States 
of Baroda and Bajpipla, whore tho Act will not apply. If ginning rates are raised in consequence 
of the application of tho Act, merchants will take their cotton to be ginned and pressed in Native 
States. If work be limited to fixed hours, aud if tho additional labour cannot bo obtained, the 
quantity ginned will be less, less cotton will be purchased, and it will be hard or impossible to meet 
fully all contracts for March and April delivery, the trade will bo dislocated and complications and 
losses will occur. The”funds will be looked up in heaps of unginued hapas and cotton liable to 
fire and high rales of insurance will be charged. The work for women is light, and as they have 
many intervals of rest they can well work at night If the Act be applied, women and 
children must be permitted to work at night, and for 18 hours out of the 24. No sanitary 
measures are needed, as all the hands work in open spaces in the fresh air. The gins aro 
closed for native holidays, and also two or three times a month to clean the boiler, and 
each gin is stopped daily for repairs for one hoar, and much casual unpaid help is given to gin 
feeders at all times. It is not necessary to case in the shafting as the workers can take care of 
themselves. Women can work in front of openers if thero is a delivery lattice at the back, and if 
proper precautions are taken to shake out stones from the cotton. 

A note on worh in cotton gins ani presses in the Broach District. 

In Mr. Bamanshah’s two gins 70 women and 2 2 children are employed on 92 gins, which are 
tended by all theso women and children, whose ages vary from 10 upwards. The women get 
4 annas a day, and the children the same. There arc about six extra hands for the gins. In the 
Nasarwanii Hiijiblioy Gin (J. N. Ginn alia and Company) thero aro 52 gins with 40 women and 
25 mid children, or 05 in all, giving 13 spare hands. Bamanshah gins about 1G3 bliars per gin, 
and J. N. Ginwalla 52 bhars per gin in the season, which lasts for 60 to S5 days from the beginning 
of January to tho end of March, depending on tbo quantity ot the cotton crop and the amount of 
u ork tho gin can get, and also whether the season is late or early. In tho beginning of the season 
tho "in does not work each day, and tho hours are easy ; later on it works from day light to dusk, 
and in tbo middle of February and for all or mo3t of March the factory works a t first irom 6 a.m. 
to 10 p m., and then from 4 a.m. to 12 r.M., according to" tho press of work. The highest pressure 
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is in March in this district, heoansc merchants have to fulfil their March delivery contracts in 
Bombay. It is also impossible to say with accuracy how many hours any man, woman or child 
actually works in a gin or pi ess out of the 24. A woman or a child is held responsible for each gin, 
and tho spare hands who may be engaged— from 6 for 92 gins, or 13 for 52 gins, or none at all- 
are there to feed the gin when a woman or child has to go away for food and rest : in some gins 
run by banxas no spare hands aro kept at all, and tho woman contracts to tend a gin alone without 
paid help. Labour in gins is, however, supplied by whole families, or by small gangs of a man, 
his wife and semo children, a sister, and children and daughter-in-law, and relations’ children. 
Many unpaid children are put on by tho paid women and oldor children workers to relievo them 
from time to time, so that if a fair amount of extra unpaid children como to a gin tho paid women 
and children can get a good deal of rest at a time. If such small unpaid children aro not readily 
available, tho paid women and children have to work all the harder, and it is they who aro 
responsible that a gin is alw ays being fed all the time tho engine is at work. A good many 
workers hero in Ankleswar aro kharwas from tho Surat District, as they aro very steady men aud 
women, and strong, but a gang of 6 or 10 kharwa men insist that one man or woman shall bo 
engaged and fully paid to cook aud fetch water for them. If local workers como from tho place 
wliero tho gin is situated, they are holpod from time to time by relations, probably children, who 
come in and feed the gins, but are not paid workers. Each gin is stopped from half an hour to an 
hour each day, in working hours, to clean and repair it, and to groove tho leather rollers. A 
breakage in a gin may cause a stoppage of 2 lionrs or moie. If gin feeders cannot get enough 
help they have to work for excessive hours, and tho tendency is to put in quito small children to 
feed tho gins when the regular foeders havo to lest or sleep. Tho men and women employed in 
carrying tho kapas from the heaps in tho compound to the platforms of the gins have intervals of 
rest during the day and night, because when enough kapas is staked on tho platform, they can rest 
till tho heap has to be renewed. Tho men and women who removo tlib cotton seeds which fall 
below tho gins take rest at intervals till another heap of seeds has collected 2 or 3 feet high. Tho 
actual wo-k of feeding Jc-’pas to a gin is easy, lint the hours of work aro at times very long. If 
enough men are engaged in half pressing or fully pressing bales they can work by relays and tako 
rest at times arranged amongst themselves, but of course the tendency is to have as low men and 
women as possible to do all the work, and division of labour in a press is so arranged that cotton 
misers, and men aud women on the openers who prepare tho cotton for the press, aro fully omployed, 
and prepare so much cotton that tho actual pressmen and licapers of bales cannot remain idle. 
Tho boilers have to be cleaned cithor twice or three times a month, and it takes from 4 a.m. to 
6 r.ii. to clean a boiler, and 6 more hours to got up steam from cold water. In this way there aro 
two or three compulsory holidays in tho month and the gin has to stop for the nntivo holiday of 
Sanlaant in January, 1 day ; for Holi and Parwa in March, 2 days ; for Jamsedi Nowroj on tho 
21st Match, and for Molirum 1 day if it comes in February-, March or April. They do not close 
for Bamnavmi. Tho work is hard, and a man gets disgusted and tired, and takes a-rost for a day. 
It is hard to get labourers because the work is so hard, and field work is easier; but tho pay is high 
aud one gin tries to seduce labour from another. Tho Broach season i3 short one as compared with 
the Khnndesh and Hubli season of nearly five months; in this short season tho wliolo of tho cotton 
must ho ginned and pressed and despatched to Bombay for export and local consumption. A 
family comes and insists on being engaged all together, otherwise they refuse to work. Hands 
havo to be treated with consideration, and if fined they are apt to go right away from the factory. 
It is believed that tho Factory Act is applied to tho Khandesh and IJubli gins aud presses because 
they work for mote than 4 months with moro than 50 hands. There are fewer gins aud presses 
in Khandesh than in Broach in comparison with tho amount of cotton to he ginned and pressed ; 
so the Khnndesh gins and presses get more work, and can nfford to work in shifts. It is believed 
that they voile in double shifts for 2 1 hours when there is a great pressure of woik. In Broach 
there arc a largo number of gins, and possibly too many factories, so they get less work than in 
Khandesh, and could not always (ill up a double Bhi ft though they could fill up an 18 hour day. 
The cotton has to he ginned quickly, otherwise it deteriorates rapidly if exposed to tho sun and to 
dust. Little children aro employed in the compound to pick out 11 yellow stain ” in the cotton,, 
where it has been injured by tho boll worm. This inferior stained cotton must he picked cut and' 
sold separately, as, it a selector finds “yellow slain ’’ in tho cotton, ho rejects the whole bale. The 1 
wages are often 5 annas to a man and 3 annas G pies to a woman, from daylight to dusk, and 
1 anna and G pies respectively for overtime : when there is a great pressure of work, or a scarcity 
of male labour, a man gets S annas, children get 24 to 3 annas a day, according to ago. In Broach 
and Palej and Ankleshwar the local workers go homo for 2 or 3 hours, and send a relation to work. 
On tho steam presses men only are generally engaged. One in Broach has 32 ghatis, 5 fitters, 
6 bale stackers 4 bale sewers, and 3 extra hands. Thoy w ork from 5 a.m, to 10 r.M. The 
contract price for ghati labour is 2jj annas per fnll pressed bale. Bale stackers get Its. 1-8-0 per- 
100 bales, and bale sowers Re. 1 per 100 bales. 

Aefe.-- Mr. Bagncll submitted this ewdonce after being examine! orally at Eroaci (witness Ko. 23). He was 
cot recnllcil for further oral examination. 
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Witness No. 115. 

Mr. G . Hudson, I. G. S., District Magistrate of Dharwar, 

I do not approve of the proposal to bring under the Factory Act ginning mills and pressed 
irrespective of the number of months they work in a year. I have been pondering over the matter 
for about two months, and have lately visited three small factories so as to see matters for myself. 
Hubli and Gadng are the most important localities in this district. I have recently been in Hubli. 
Of course this is not the working season, but I was able to get a fair idea of how things stand at 
Hubli, Nargund and Nhvalgund. There are only five smalt factories in Hubli and about two dozen 
large ones. One of the small ones had a fatal accident, which was duo to both carolessness and 
disobedienco. It might have happened in any case. I admit that logically machinery is just as 
much in need of fencing in a small place as in a large one, but in actual practice thero is less 
confusion in a small place, and more individual supervision. There are certainty no urinals 
or latrines at the mills or presses, but none in my opinion are needed, even in Hubli. The 
operatives work only for a short season, and so the excessive hours do not matter, I think. In 
self defence aocidents from fire are likely to be guarded against, if possible. I think thepo small 
people should be left alone for the present in this district at any rate. Thero is a shortage of 
labour hore oven for ordinary agricultural purposes ; and so I do not approve of the suggestion to 
prohibit the employment of women on night work. If I have correctly understood the expression 
« lino shaft ”, it is here that the danger as regards inadequate fencing chiefly lies. But the shaft 
is difficult of access, and only one man who knows his way about is allowed to go near it. Some 
of them certainly look like death traps; but accidents occur very rarely. There might bo a rule 
that no ono should go in while the machinery is in motion ; and a notice to this effect might be 
prominently displayed in every small factory. 

Note. — Mr. Hudson was not called for oral examination. 


Mi-. C. Hudson. 
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Oral evidence. 


AGRA. 

Witness No. 11G. 


Mr. E. John, Agra. 

Qinnina Factory. — John’s Ginning Factory employs 148 men, 314 women, and no children. 
rm. e 6ea60U is from the 5th November to tho 5th of March on an average. The honrs of work 
varv according to the arrivals of tho raw cotton ( kajpas ) in tho market. Thoy average about 13 
hours Tho men are supposed to work on an averago 13 hours, hut a large nnmhor of aparo hands 
are kept so they ara freo to como nnd go ns thoy please. The women work by shifts, and tho 
intervals of rest prescribed by tho Factory Act are observed. Tho cotton season boing only of 
short duration wo deem it impolitic to apply the Act to ginning factories nnd presses. For tho samo 
reason we consider it inadvisable to prohibit tho employment of women at night. _ Mnlo labonr 
is* most difficult to procuro at this time of tho year. We know of no valid objection that could 
be raised to prescribing tho fencing in of shnfting boing mndo obligatory. Women are not employed 
in front of the opener in this factory. Wo know of no case in which stones hnvo been hurled ont 
from the opener. If the hapas is well spread ont boforo passing through tho oponcr, fires can bo 
minimised: the most prolific causo is tho sulphur mntch. During tho last five years ono serious 
and four minor accidents liavo occurred in this factory. Press Factory. — John’s Hydrnnlic Cotton 
Press employs 40 men only. The season is from 5th November to 5th March. Tho working honrs 
average about 10 a day. Tho men are supposed to work during the time the press is running; 
bnt a numhorof sparo men are kept, so they nro free to como nnd go at will. No accidents hnvo 
occurred during tho lass five years. Cotton Mills e 


Tho “Agra Spinning and Waning" Mills 
The “John’s Spinning” Mill. 

Tho “ Coronation ” Spinning Mill ... 

Tho “ Princess of Wales ” Spinning Mill 


•I represent- 

— 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. Total. 

... 4G4 

GS 

•18 GSO 

... 501 

7G 

72 G49 

... 394 

CS 

42 491 

. ... 51-4 

79 

7G CCS 

2,391 


I cannot go as far hack as 10 years, as in 1900 tho mill was destroyed by firo, nnd it was not 
until 1902 that wo wero in full work again. Daring tho last siv years tho following is tho number 
of days in each year tho mill worked over 121 honrs per day : — 

1902. 1903. loot. 1900, 1900. 1907. 

307 307 • 2g2 300 302 307 

Taking tho whole of any ono year, tho daily avorago working honrs aro ltli honrs or thereabout. 
Statistics of production for varying lengths of day aro givon below : — 

Working day. Production. Per spindle. Waste. 

IS hours. 12-57 or. ‘838 ’50 

12 hours. 10-09 or. -857 '50 

The abovo is for 10s. male yam ; wo do not spin 20s. 

A certificate of physical fitness should ho granted when tho child is passed for employment, 
and might ho part of tho certificate then granted, nnd no certificate for employment should bo 
given unless tho child is in a fit condition to work in n tostilo mill. Tho samo should bo done 
whon applying for a full-time certificate. To prevent half-timers from going as full-time workers 
at other mills, a certificate should ho given to each, showing in what clnss thoy have been passed 
and also that they are physically fit, and this should bo produced beforo employment is given. 
I do not consider it is necessary to create a 11 yonng person ” class. If it is done, a very largo 
proportion of onr full-time workers will come into this grade. Tho present system works well, nnd 
with a supervision of fitness added will not ho detrimental to health. It would ho best to allow 
each individual employer to fix tho honrs that best suit his distriot, bnt to fix a certain number of 
honrs that shall not be exceeded. It is not necessary to briDg inspectors from England, but thoy 
Bbould be men who have some knowledge of machinery nnd of manufacturing generally, and should 
only be appointed after passing an examination. A stringent law is not at all necessary, as tho 
workmen would never adhere to it, they prefer tho go-ns-yon-plense longer hours. Tho averago 
man does not work moro than oight hours, as he is in and ont for smoking, for his food, Ac., many 
times m the day, irrespective of the holf-honr rest allowed, and on this account moro than 25 per 
cent, hands are _ employed. It is to the interest of employors to provido houses for their work 
people. If this is not done thoy are very liable to reside with friends or relatives at long distances 
from, their work, entailing long walks morning and night, which leavos them unfitted for work in 
the morning, and makes it very late beforo thoy can got thoir evening meals. 

_ Witness did not think that any restriction of working honrs was required. In tho hot weather 
his books showed that the mills wefe working from 5-30 A.ir, to 9 r.M. This only meant that tho 
engine was running for that time, and not that tho men wero working all tho time. As a matter 
o tact; extra hands wero employed in order to allow tho operatives to arrange a system of shifts 
amongst themselves. He strongly objectod to any legislative interference with adult working 
V 1 1 <lla ' khere was no suoh thing in England Tliero wero trades nnion in England to 
0 10m ' s ' out he did not wish to see such organizations in India. He considered that if the 
still VrCL '° s b°riencd, Ibe men would, if possible, work elsewhere at night in order to earn. 

money. Unless tho men could cam a sufficient sum of money they would not work 
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m the mills. His mills always worked from daylight until 9 r.xr. He had never attempted to 
estimate the amount of time wasted in the compound by the operatives, bat ho felt sure that ovon 
if the hours were restricted the managers could not be stricter with tho men. Adult labour should 
noc be interfered with because labour m Agra was moro expensive than English or Bombay labour 
If the Commission, however, fixed a definite working day, the owners could not object. It would 
mean that the operatives would not earn so much. Some time ago they tried a twolvo hours’ day 
but there was a tremendous falling off in the output. Tho mills lost nearly one-fifth of the outwit 
and tho men complained that they received less wages. He was obliged to return to the' old 
system. There was no scarcity of hands, and they arranged a shift system among themselves 
His workers were chiefly of the kolhi or weaving caste, in addition to some hands from Cawnpore. 
Ho considered that his employes were as strong as those in ontsido employments, and he had never 
heard any complaints that the long hours were exhausting. The operatives did not work the loim- 
houra during which the engine ran. It took over one hour for the mill to get settled in the 
morning, for example. If the Indian workmen were as attentive ns the British workmen, then a 
ton hours’ day would bo sufficient. He did not think that in the longest day the operatives 
individually worked more than ten hours. In proportion to tho ontpnt and nnmbor of bauds 
employed, they paid moro in Agra for the work done than in Bombay. The Bombay band dealt 
with a bettor quality of cotton, and was a superior workman to tho Agra operative. Witness did 
not think that the Agra mills would pay with a 121- hours’ day. He estimated that thore wero 
always 15 per cent- of absentees. The men took three holidays a month over and above the weekly 
holiday. For the month of November they would be paid between Decombor 27th and January 
3rd. There was always a great deal of drinking after they received their wages Tho operatives 
earned a higher rate of wages than the ordinary workman in Agra city. Witness had built houses 
for bis work people, and he helped them by advancing them money. He also treated his European 
staff generously. The average working day of the Agra mills was 141 hours, and he would not 
object to a fixed. 14 hoars’ day. A 12 hours’ day could only result in a loss to the millB. If they 
could get a better quality of cotton then perhaps a 12 hours’ day could be made to pay. The Agra 
operative was a dull man, and did not do as much work by 25 per cent. aB tho Cawnporo operative. 
He employed Cawnpore men almost exclusively iu bis Coronation mill. Ho objected to tho pro- 
posed young persons class, as the mills would suffer owing to the difficulty in getting adults to fill 
up the vacancies. A restricted day for young adults would be good for them personally, but bo 
would have to get adults to take their places. An attempt to provide education had been a failure, 
ns the children would not come. The children of that class wero not educated, as a rule. Witness 
did not object to a standard of purity of air. Ho was paying attention to both vontilation and 
humidifying. Ho had had electric light since 1887, and they had always worked until 9 r.M. 
without any objection from the hands. He had never had a strike among the mill hands. He 
worked his flour mill day and night by means of two shifts. His ginning factory was under the 
Act, bat somo ginning factories were not. He would bring all ginning factories under the Aot, 
irrespective of the time they worked. There would be no harm in doing so. Ho had worked his 
ginning factory for 18 hours by shifts, and was of opinion that shifts could always bo arranged for 
this work. If the working day were restricted to 12 hours he should work his mills for 18 hours 
by two shifts. Working for 12 hours only would result in a loss. Ho was already making 
arrangements to work an 18 hours’ day by two shifts, should the 12 hours restriction bo imposed. 
He was prepared to pay higher wages to obtain the hands necessary for the night shift. Witness 
had in his employment threo Europeans, who had come to erect certain machinery. Thoy woro 
under contract to work only 54 hours a week, but when offered an extra pound a woek, thoy worked 
very long hours, and on Sundays, without grumbling. '■ 


Witxess No. 117. 


Mr, G. Thornlej, manager of John's Mills, 


I do not consider tbo physique of the workers lias suffered from long hours. A day of 14 
hours actual rumiiug time would in my opinion be sufficient. In onr district we do not get this 
all tho year round. It is necessary to stop 30 minutes between 12 and 2 for engine purposes. 
This I consider sufficient as tho work-people do not have any fixed meal times, but get food at all 
hours of the day. With a working day limited to 14 hoars the “ young person ” class i would not 
bo necessary. Tho women in our employ leave work at sundown in winter, _ and 6 o’clock an sum- 
mer, as our reeling rooms do not have electric light installations. Tho minimum age of 9 years 
for children is correct in some cases, as all children are not alike : somo are fit at that age, whilst 
others are not. Certificates of physical fitness should be granted bofore employment. Both full- 
time and physical fitness certificates should be obtained before employing them full-time, I ho 
present Factory Act provides for their employment in sots, and is quite sufficient safeguard. 
Compulsory education of half-timers at the expense of employes is not necessary. Govern- 
ment aro providing educational facilities sufficient for the needs of the class from winch our 
workers oomo. It is impossible to prevent noa-working children being brought into the compound, 
but we do not allow them in the mill. Mothers aro allowed to have their young ones m the com- 
pound, but on no account must thoy take them into any room where thore is machinery. 


Ventilation, and purity of air and water, aro well looked after by tho medical authorities, and 
do not call for any further attention- It would he difficult to fix a moisture limit, cotton and 
climates vary so very much. The present standard of latrine accommodation is sufficient, any 
increase ^^ldTonly^ encourage tho lazy ones. Urinals arc separate. . The Fire 
nanies generally seo that doors are m working order, and tho factory inspectors sco that snfficunt 
means of escape are provided. Fencing is quite sufficient, moBt acoidents occur fram the work- 
people deliberately removing fencing whilst tlio machine is in motion. All mills should bo dealt 
with alike as to number of working hours, but should bo allowed to fix their own starting and 
stopping times to snit the needs of tho district. Full-time medical officers wonld bo better than 


Mr,E. J elm* 


Mr. G. Thorn Icy. 
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i Mr G. Thornlcy. tlio present system, ns they would get more in touch 'with tho special needs of each district, and 
I ‘ would becomo better ablo to judge tbnn tbo present officer who is doily occupied Tilth other duties, 

and only pays visits occasionally. 

Oral evidence. Witness stated that an attempt to be stricter with the operatives had been unsuccessful, and the 

introduction of tbo tickot systoin rostillod in a otriko. The men said they wonld not work inn 
prison. He considorod tboy wero out I!0 per cettl. of their time. Tho Agra bandit went oat of the 
mills during working hours much more than tho llombay or Ahmedabnd operatives. -They drew 
their hands chiefly from tho ngrioultnral classes, who objected to hnvo como to their work at tho 
sound of tho whistle. There was a gradual improvement ns tboy became weaned frdm tho land. 
This improvement was chiefly noticeablo in tho generation hern in mill employment. They, voro 
moro attentive to their work than tho now men. Witness did not consider that the hours in the 
hot weather wore exhausting ami the men workod thorn without ill results, because they went out 
as often os they liked. Ho did not beliovo that with a restricted day they would get ns much work 
proportionately out of tho men. Abont tbreo years ago they stopped at seven o’clock owing to the 
small crop of cotton, and they could not got a higher proportionate output. There was no improve- 
ment in tbo work. Ho disapproved of tho “ yonng persons " class, bccauso tho child of H_ was 
quito capablo of doing tho work that ho actually did do in tho course of tho day’s work. Unless 
thoy could got oxtra adult3 tho hours of the “ young persons ” would determine the working hours 
of tho mill, but lie thought they would bo able to get the extra adults. He considered that the 
Agra hnnds were slack because tho industry was comparatively now to tho district. The hands had 
to ho constantly overlooked. In tho Agra mills tho children were, not kept beyond their legal hours, 
l’hreo years ago tlio Cnwnporo men employed in Agra tried a strike, and wanted to stop nt erven 
o’clock, bccauso thoy said thnt tho Cnwnporo mills stopped at that hour. Tho Agra men did not 
join in tho demand, and ho refused to give way. They always had a lot of trouble with tho Com- 
pare men. Tho work people had never objected to tho conditions of work in tho long nnd hot days. 
Ho considered that the Agra mills wonld lmvo to closo if a twelve hours’ day wero enforced. Their 
only alternative would bo to work for 18 hours by two shifts, and it would pay them to do so even 
if thoy had to work tho night shift with adult males. His personal cxporicnco was that the Bombay 
and Broach hands were much moro nttontivo to their work tlinn tho Agra operatives. Tho Bombay 
man would do as much work in two hours ns tho Agra operative in three. Tho production in 
Agra dropped off nt night, when tlioro was also moro waste. Ho estimated that they ought to turn 
out threo quarters of a hank moro than thoy did botweenthc hours of six nnd nine. Thoy did nine 
hanks a (lay, so'vcn and a half of which wore turned out in twelve hours. After six o’clock the 
supervision was not so good, and tho outpnt decreased. Tho Europeans left nt five o’clock for 
recreation, nnd returned to the mills nt a quarter to nino in order to see them closed. In order to 
turn out as much work as they did thoy had to employ a large number of bands, more than was 
actually necessary for the propor running of tho mills. Thoy lmd nino mon to each ninle while 
Bombay and Broach would employ two men less. Although tho machines did not stop, yet the 
continuous nbsenco of tho operatives meant greater wnsto. 


„ W'itne.-.s No. 118. 

Mr. Olio Wcylamll, carpel manufacturer, Agra, 

y r, Olt° YU'yhmlt. I own “ Tho Agra Carpet Factory.” It is not a factory within tho meaning of the Factory 
n en eu ence. Act, inasmuch U3 no machinery nor engine, nor artificial po wer of any sort is used. The enrpes. 

are made entirely by hand. The numbers of men, women, an d children employed by me nvo as 
follows : — 


Men ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Women ... ... ... ... ... ... to 

Children (boys) ... ... ... ... ... ... 530 

Tho manufacture of cnvpots hns never boon carried on for os much ns twelve nnd a half hours 
n.day. Tho duration of working time never exceeds ten hours, nnd in tho winter is not more than 
eight hours, thus making an avorago of nino hours n day throughout tho year exolusivo of 
holidays-. Thcso working hours includo breaks for recreation nnd food, of about ono and a lialf 
hours daily, for every omployd. Tlio work is all dono in tlio day time*, nnd tlio factory is closed for 
tlio fourteen to sixteen hours botwoou ovoning nml morning. I do not think that the minimum 
age. at which children nro allowed to work in factories should bo raised beyond nine, because 
nativo children nro far moro advanced in indepomlouco and ability to tnko caro of themselves, and 
m general growth, than European children of corresponding ngo. In my factory their work it 
most healthy, and probably mnok moro so than life in ilioir own homes, for it is nil dono is 
practically opon air, the shocls containing tbo looms being open on nil sides. Any division of my 
boys into sets is quite nnnccessnry, for besides tho ono and half hour break for recreation above- 
mentioned, thoy nro free to interrupt their work nt pleasure, being paid each according to tbo 
amount of work bo does during tbo day, n low minimum only being exacted. Each boy in 
employed individually nnd directly by mo myself, and nono through nny inlcnncdinfe contractor. 
J. do not think that factory owners should bo obliged to provide elementary education at their own 
expense for ohudren working in thoir factories. In tbo first plnco I cannot sec -why (hoy should 
bo espectod to do so, and to accopt tho extra liindranco to business which tho additional expense 
nnd. tronblonnd difficulties of this burden would imposo upon them. Tho only practical effect of 
snob, an obligation would, in my opinion, ho to frighten cuterpriso nnd stifle industrial undertaking, 
cosmos that, such eduoation carries in itsolf inherent disadvantages to all employers of labour, and, 
ar om being a benefit to tlio children thomsolves, it only incapacitates them for earning their 
1 8mattc / IQ S primary odu cation has tho solitary effect upon nativo children of tho 
j*’asses of making thorn think themselves too suporior for nny manual labour, for which 
in. s country there is extensive demand, and which alono can offer them a livelihood. 
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(I am not speaking of individuals but of the general masses). Thus, in mv omninn , 

education of tlio children of the labouring classes is ns yet long before its time L this conntrv ami Mr ‘ "''J 1 ' 111 ' 14, 
is not only not an advantage, but is most undesirable both for employes and employers It thrown 
the employe out of work, because ho will not do manual labour after being oiven primary education 
anil it makes it more and more difficult for the employer to obtain the labour of which he stands in 
snob neod. On the other hand, I am strongly in favour of technical education for boys for that 
brings tbom increased power of earning in whatever work they acquire skill, and renders them 
much more valuable hands to their employets, and is, in fact, ou the side of both employers and 
omployed, a help to business and a direct impulse to increased prosperity. In this respect I think 
I may justly consider my factory to bo an educational establishment in itsolf. The circumstances 
of the industry in which I am engaged are such that it his hitherto rightly not been brought 
within the operation of the Factory Act, and I claim that it should continue to remain outside the 
sphere of the Act, beoauso, as before stated, no machinery, nor engine, nor artificial power of any 
sort is usod in it, and the work is carried on in the most healthy circumstances and under tho 
easiest conditions. In respect of my industry thero is tho following matter which I particularly 
desiro to bring t j tho notico of tlio Commission : it is tho unfair competition in carpot makin" of 
. Government jails and of missionary societies. The jails employ forced labour, and thus in making 
carpets have no labour to pay for, and are consequently able to sell them at rates at which no 
private factory can make a reasonable profit, and they do so. This, I submit, is an injury both to 
factory owners and to carpot factory bands. I believe that the desiro of Government is to promote 
this industry as well as all others; but this unfair competition with private enterprise, by means of 
forced labour, instead of doing so, seriously hampers it, My complaint as to missionary societies 
is identically tho same. They make carpets with forced labour, and thus compete on unfair terms 
with private industry, and actually forcibly prevent many employes, who would be paid for their 
work in pcivato concerns, from earning the liberal wage which is their dne. 


"Witness stated that he employed 400 hands, bat would liko 1,000 if ho could get thorn. His Oral aide nee. 
factory did not come under tho Act, as lio used no power. It should not, of course, he brought 
under the Act. A young boy, unskilled, earned one anna a day for the first five or sis months. 

He was then put on piece-work, which brought him in not loss than 3i annas daily, and ho could 
earn if he liked four or 5 annas, and in the long days ns much as eight annas. The men wore paid 
a monthly wage of Its. 8, but if they read quickly, and assisted the boy to make bis carpet in good 
style, then both the boy and reador earned more money. The women wore employed in 
spinning the yarn. They were old women, and earned about li annas a day. Ho could obtain 
plonty of women at that prico. Originally ho started his factory with jail birds, but did not now 
employ them. He found it difficult to compete against the jails and missionary societies. There 
was an increasing demand for Indian carpets, chiefly from America and the Continent. Ho 
employed for the most part people of low caste, but not sweepers. 


Witness Ho. 319 
Lola Motiram Nanabltai, Agra. 

I am manager of Heera Lall Chnnni Lail’s ginning factory, Agra. It omploys 72 men, 5S Lila Motiram 
women and no children. Tho working season is from October to March. A more accurate period Jfanabliai. 
than this cannot be given, becanso the working of the factory depends entirely on the hap as crop. 71 r,tt ' n srulence, 
6 a.m. to C p.m. is tlio nsnal working time. The operatives work for twolve or fifteen hours, and 
two or three hours aro given to them as an interval of rest. I do not approve of the proposal to 
brin' 1 ’ my factory under the Factory Act, and to work for abont three months only. Women aro 
not allowed to work during tho night. I don’t think it advisable to bring the ginning and piessing 
factories under tho Factory Act, because the factories do not work all the year round, but only for 
a few months, t. W, as long as tho cotton season lasts. Shafting should ha fenced, and it would ho 
much hotter if it wore cased in between tho drums. Women should not ho allowed to work in front 
of the opener. To prevent the hurling of stones from tho opener, which often occurs, the kapas 
should be first laid down and looked over on the floor, and then it should be brought to the opener. 

And to prevent fire accidents there should be a water couneotion close to the opener. Two men 
were injured in my factory daring the last fivo years, but as they were soon sent to the city 
hospital both of them were cured by the Civil Surgeon. 

Witness stated that ho had 44 gins ; the women arranged the reliefs among themselves. Oral evidence. 
Thoy usually worked twelve hours, but occasionally fifteen in a busy season. The gm seldom 
worked for long periods, and when they did work for eighteen hours he employed men to teed 
tho gins. Tho jamaddr mado all arrangements for women relieving one another. Ho had an 
oponor, but no women worked in front of it. There had been a few accidents from fire during tho 
past ten years, but none were serious. 


Witness Ho. 120 

Major E. Austen Smith, I.M S-, Oivil Surgeon, Agra. 


Regarding tho main points referred to tho Factory Labour Commission, it is my experience Major H. Austen 
of adult male operatives that, although tho hours are long, they never work continuously all tho . 
time, but at intervals they go outsido the factory work rooms for rest, or food, and that generally 
the physique of operatives has not boon affected by long hours. Of course if men really were to 
work continuously, which thoy never will do, I consider that working hours of from &-30 or G a.M. 
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Major II. Austen 
. Smith. l.MjS. 

,1 Written ivUtenee. 


to G or G-30 r.H., with half an hour's interval, should tie tile limit. I do not think it advisable 
that women should ho employed at night. Ido not consider it necessary to iniso tho minimum 
ago of children working in factories nbovo nine, bnt I think that, certificates o. the physical fitness 
ot children to bo employed should ho insisted on, chiefly ns regards tho liiugii anil heart being wound. 
Regarding tho ventilation of factory work looms in cotton spinning factories, where my experience 
lias chiefly boon obtained, it appears to bo impossible, owing to tho hwnid atmosphere necessary 
for tho work, to keep the windows open when the air is dry, nnd for (Ins reason I have generally 
found, theso rooms on my inspection to be hot, stuffy end ill-ven f dated. 1 think f,0 _m° 
method of purifying the air should ho adopted in all each factories. . I liavo no exponneo of hurnini* 
tiers, and do not' know whether thoy are satisfactory or not for this purpoic ; o£coui>o n stands 
to reason that it is not so healthy working in hot and ill-ventiintcd rooms as in wcll-vont ilateu 
ones. I linvo always fonnd that latrine accommodation of ono in 4t) or SO has been miflicicnt for 
the factory operatives, for males, females, and children generally _ live in lines or in their own 
homos, nnd use tho latrines outside beforo entering tho factory. Separalo urinal accommodation 
should lie insisted on. Regarding tho questions for medical witnesses, I have had more oxpwiv-nec 
with operatives working in cotton factories than any others, although my experience is limited, 
and I am vinnblo to give statistics showing tho relative healthiness of these operatives, as compared 
with the gouoml average of tho 11011 -fnclory population of tho same class. From general ideas I 


generally of about tho samo average physique tvs the snmo class working in the cities, although 
they could not in either caso generally he called robust. I have in my experience not found there 
operatives to suffer more than tho general population of tho same class for any apccific classes of 
diseases. Ono would expect mill operatives to suffer more from lung disease;, but 1 have not found 
this in my experience, although I cannot givo any statistics ono way ortho other. 1 can speak 
with some authority on this suhjoct, ns I huvo been in medical charge of four largo cotton mills in 
tho city of Agra for tho last nine months. Tho most suitahlo method certainly ol determination of 
tho ago of any particular examinee, in mv opinion, is by the appearance of the troth, although 
general development, hair on the pubes, armpits, (be., may ho taken into necount nt the same time, 
bnt ago can only bo estimated with any degree of certainty in tho young. Tho dentition test cun 
ho relied on in India, in my opinion, but where thoro are exceptions thesa are mostly on tho 
precocious side. In my experience tho averago nges at which tho permanent tooth appear in Indian 
children are ns follows : — 
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(n) Central incisors 
(1) I/ntcml „ 

(c) Canines 

[it) Anterior bicuspids 

(e) Posterior bicuspids 

( f) Anterior molars 
(y) Second molars 
(/() Posterior molats 


tbe fth year 
Stli to Pt’i scar. 
10th to Utli year. 
Otli to loth year. 
10th to lith year. 
0th to 7tii year, 
lltli to lJtli year. 
10th to SEth year. 


It is not my cxporienco that the existing law ns to (ho employment of children in factories is 
evaded. I have made many medical inspeotunu of factories nt unexpected hours nnd dates, and 
have always gone carefully into this matter, and have novor found any evasion of tho law. The 
factories 1 have heon connected with have always in my opinion orred on tho side of extra enro in 
employing children well over tho limit ago nnd only tlioso physically fit. I can only givo my 
gcnoral experience in tho matter ns I have collected no statistics. Generally it does net teem to 
me accessary to liavo whole time medical inspectors. My experience hns been in tho United 
Provinces, and it is certainly not necessary there, whore excepting nt Cawnporo tho mills are few 
and scattered. The Civil Surgeon has carried on this work since tho mills started, and 1 think 
tho necessary inspection work lias boon carried out honestly nnd thoroughly. 1 consider tho 
standard for latrine aceommodation suggested one scat for every 25 persons to ho ample. 

Witness stated that ho had had nine months' experience of cotton mills anil ginning factories 
in Agra, and ho had. also had a low weeks' experience in Gawnpore. In his opinion agricultural 
work was not so unhealthy ns mill work, and ho considered that tho cultivators, tvs a class, were 
strongor than tho mill operatives. Witness usually made his inspections in tho morning. He 
considered that tho hours worked in the Agra mills in tho hot weather, from 5-50 A.w. f j !> p.Jt,, 
wero too long. Ho thonght however, that tho mill opomtives compared favourably in health with 
labourers and otliors who worked in tho city. They had also to remember that tho men did not 
work continuously. If they did, then they could not work such long hours. In tho courso of his 
inspections ho had always found mou idling, but ho had no specific iignros on tho subject. Even if 
tho operativo did idle for somo part of tho total time, yet tho long lionrs referred to would neces- 
sarily provo exhausting. Ho would not describe tho Agra mill operatives as a drnnkon lot, and he 
had not yet soon a case of phthisis amongst them. If ho had a crowd of Agra workpooplo placed 
in front of him ho would ho unable to pick out tho mill operatives, who wero not defleionfc in 
physique. In the courses ot his inspections ho had nearly always reported about tho bad vontilation 
ot tho mills. Tho operatives did not appear to be affected by this, bnt witness could not holp 
no icing tho vitiated atmosphere when first entering tho particular room. Witness only visited 
those ginning factories which ivoro under tho Act. At Fcrozahad only two out of five gins wero 
rMi . 0 T eceivcd his instructions from tho Collector, and his reports went both to tho 

0° lector and to tho Lead of tho mill. Ho never received any intimation that his recommendations 
mu been attended to, and ho had to rely on his noxt visit on tho notes ho had mado during His 
lormor inspection. Ho inspected mills nnd factories onco every threo months. Witness had 
r latnno3 crowdod, hat hu wonld liko to see sopurato urinals provided. Tho 
.a am Dor ot Jatrmos required depended upon tho way they wero cloanod. Tho bolter thoy 
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were cleaned tlie smaller the number required, and in Agra the cleaning was -well dene. He Major it. A.*stcn 
would insist upon the certificate or physical fitness for children, and he thought that such a certifi- Smith, USIA 
cate would be a good thing for the young adnlts also. It was advisable to state in regard to a hoy 
of 14 whether he was capable of doing a full day’s work or not. The half-timers came to his office 
for inspection. He had noticed old men working in the mills. He was nblo to pass almost all the 
children sent up for examination. He had not heard that tho operatives had to take froquent 
holidays in order to preserve their health. He thought that 12 hours was the longost period that 
a man should work in any one day. He would insist upon a standard of parity for air in mills. Ho 
agreed that breathing tho dnst laden air of ginning factories was harmful. He wanted the physical 
fitness certificate for young adnlts to prevent those suffering from lung troubles from entering tho 
factory. That was a danger to all the other operatives. He had no other reasons to nrge for 
introducing this physical test, only a very small proportion would be excluded. • It would he advis- 
able to exclude from the factory every person suffering from consumption. 
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ALIGARH. 


Witness No. 321 . 

Lola QoUnd Bam, of tin Qobinil Bam ginning factory, Aligarh. 

Witness stated that he had two factories, one coutnning 40 gins and tho other 25. lie had 
no press Tho 40-giu factory -worked for 18 days last yenr, -with two shifts from C A 31. to 6 n.m. 
with ono two-honrs’ rest each day, 102 women wero omployed in tho two shifts. Tho 25-gin factory 
worked in tho same way for U days. 5G women wero employed then in tho two shifts In tho present 
yenr tho 40-gin factory has worked with two shifts for 1 7 hours a day from 4 A.3I. to 10 I'.m. with 
84 womon. When any of tho workers cared to go ont their placos wore taken by members of their 
family. The double shift arrangement wns actually in operation, and workers woro not allowed to 
work in both shifts. Tho womon wore paid two annas and-n-linlf for tho day shift nnd throo annas 
for the night shift. They recoived three annas for tho presont working day of twelvo hours. Halo 
adnlt labour was provided by contract nnd tho men woro paid from four to fivo and-n-linlf annas u 
day according to tho work thoy did. Tho Factory Act wns applied to his ginning factory, and he 
omployed no half-timors. Tho doctor always examined any young full-timers about whoso ago there 
might bo any doubt. It would bo a groat hiudranco to tho work if women wore prohibited from 
working in gins at night, as it would ho impossible to obtain a snflioiont supply of mnlo labonr. lie 
saw no objection to tho Act being applied to gins in regard to engines nnd boilers, but did nOf 
consider it light that it should affect labour. Also, very often tho owners of tho cotton brought 
young children into tho compound to help in the handling of cotton, nnd it would bo hard to make 
tho owners of gins responsible for thoir being there. Ginning labonr ought not to bo under the 
Factory Act because it was not trained labonr like that in cotton mills. Witness did not object to 
tho prinoiplo of ono holiday in seven days, bnt would fprefex to bo allowed to fnko all four days at 
ono timo during the month. They could then clean tlio boilers nnd enginos. Now they had a 
wcokly holiday, in addition to festivals, and then they had to Btop for three dnys to clean boilers, 
which in a timo of pressuro meant a great loss. There was no danger from tho lino shaft except 
to those men who had to attend to tho belting. Otherwise tho slinft wns well protcctod, nnd out of 
tho wav. No fomalcs worked in front of tho oponcr, and only ono man had been injured while 
working there. Tho ohildron who woro employed in tho compound woro betweon tho ages of ten 
and fourteen. Occasionally there was a stoppage of tho engines, nnd then they worked for fourteen 
hours or moro to mako up for lost time. The Factory Act lind only been applied to his factory 
during the last fivo years. Thoy had a pool in Aligarh nnd charged six and n half Minna a mound 
for ginning, with n rebate of half an anna. Of tho amount ono and a half annas went to tho joint 
combination. Tho people omployed woro of low caste, and woro not cultivators. 

Note. — T he witness did not submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 122. 

If r. Mohammed Yusuf, of the Narsingdas Mohammad Yusuf cotton ginning and lime mills, Aligarh. 

Witness stated that ho had not sent in any written statement, but bo ngroed with tho written 
ovidonco of Mr. Grabham. He hod 32 gins ; his factory was a new ono. It lmd only boon working 
ono day that season. Last year lio had IS gins, nnd worked from 5 n.m. to S or 9 p.m. Ho 
employed ono shift, together with spare women' and tho relief afforded wns such that no worker 
worked moro than eight or nino hours. Witness had never worked with two shifts. Ho conld see 
no injury arising out of tho application of tho Act, except that ho would havo to prohibit tho 
owuors of cotton from bringing children into tho compound. Those children sorted out tho cotton 
and helped in various ways. There woro eight ginning factories iu Alignvh, and tho Act applied 
to sovon of thorn. Witnoss’ factory wns not undor tho Act, but it was not yot completed. When it 
was completed ho would havo to conform to tho Act. Females wero paid from two nnd a half to 
threo annas a day. Tho working hours wero continuous, nnd tliero woro no formal arrangements 
for shifts. If females wero prohibited from working at night, thoro would bo great loss to tho 
industry. Beforo tho ginning factories wero slnrtod tho pooplo ginned all night in thoir own 
homos, whon thoro was a press of work, and now if they wero not allowed to work in tho faotories, 
they would only bo grinding grain for mouoy at homo. 


Witness No. 123, 


Bala Sarautilal , of the Ballamal Uardcodas ginning factory, Aligarh • 

Witness stated that ho had not sent in any written stntomont. Ho preferred to give oral 
evidence only. He had 52 gins, and this year they wero working from 6 a.m. to G p.m. In a 
good season, if there woro a pressure of work, they worked all night with two shifts, allowing ono 
hour s rest for food, etc. If ho worked over twelvo hours with one shift ho always arrangod to havo 
extra hands to act as a rcliof. His factory had boon running for threo years, nnd was undor tho 
Act. He had no objection to tho Act, but thought tliut rales applicable to tho special conditions 
ot a particular place should bo mado by tho Collector. He objected to the Act being applied to tho 
compound where tho cotton was stacked, as the owners brought children into tho compound, nnd 

hta S?L° f xAP n Coul , d not bo h , old ros P° nsibl ° ^r thoir presence. Ho had had no accidents iu 
ms inotory. it tho employment of females at night wero prohibited, it would praoticaUy amount 
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to having to stop all work at night. Ho could not get men to do the work. Thorn wore , T , „ 

factories, and it was impossible to obtain a sufficient supply of adult male labour'for all if «*‘ lt Sarat,tlIa!l 

tvero only ono or two gins then thoy might bo able to work with men at ni"ht. ’ 1 lUcre 


Witness No. 124, 


Air. Jamsiy'i Pallanji \ engineer of the Alliance dinning anil Pressing Factory, Aligarh. 

I represent the Allinnco Ginning and Pressing Factory, Aligarh. In eiuniiw- we v r 

employ of women and 37 'men, exclusive of engineering staff. The engineering staff S is engineer, 'SS?'' 
ono; engine driver, ono; fireman, one ; coalmen, two; oilmen, ten; roller euttors, three ; caipenter 
one ; blacksmith, ono ; fitters, six; swoopor, ono; bhishti, one. In tbe press forty men, exclusive 
of six men of the engineering staff, are employed. Ho children are allowed or employed in our 
factory. 1 he working season is usually from the middle of October to tho eud of March. Below 
wo givo a statement which will show the number of days on which our factory worked during tho 
lost five years : — ° 


Number of days factory worked dnrin; tho last five years. 
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During this year 1907-8 our factory worked ono day only, mb,, tho 21st October 3907, and 
remained closed on account of the slack season. Tho working hours are : — From beginning of 
season to middle of October, o or G a.m, to G or 7 r.M. ; from mid October to end of November, 
twenty hoars, when work is carried on by shifts and doablo staff ; from tho beginning of December 
to tho ond of Reason, 0 a.m. to 6 p m. Tho avevago hours worked ore from twelve to fourteen (except 
in the case of women). Tho engine is usually stopped after every six or eight hours for about half 
an hour for oiling machinery ; in addition to this the employees are allowed about half an bonr for 
eating, drinking, smoking, &c,, and it is cuEtomory with all the factories to employ extra hands to 
allow of this, for it is impossible to keop auy employee steadily at work for a certain numbor of 
hours. Jn the enso of women their absences aro oven more frequont, and they are often relieved by 
other members of their family for hours at a time, it being customary for tho husband or other 
member of tho family to tako tbeir turn in the day’s wort Personally, I do not consider that any 
ginning mills should be brought under tho Act, for tho simple reason that they do not constitute 
factories in tho strict sonso of tho word, ns thoy manufacture nothing. Tho work requires no skill. 
Besides this the ginning- mills work very irregularly, depending eithor on the contracts made 
between tho merchants for tho supply of cotton in a specified month, or on the notice of favourable 
rntc 3 from Bombay, when tho mills havo to work day and night. If tho mills wore brought under 
tho Factories Act, they would require to obsorvo holidays nud working hours, which would bo 
injurious to tbe trado in general, and tho merchants nud mill-owners would fool the loss bitterly. 
Cotton presses nlBo should bo exempt ; only 46 employees are necessary, and it is rare for a press 
factory to work more than eight to ten hours daily. There is no possible objection to employing 
womon at nigbt ; they work in gangs and inside tho gin houso only ; if such labour is prohibited 
by law, it will deprive a largo number of the very poor classes of their wages. Night work is 
rarely carried on ; it is also usual to pay a higher vale of wages for night work. If women are 
prohibited from working at night, it is likoly to cntaila serious loss on tho ginning mills, for tho 
requisite male labour cannot he obtained. Both in tho interest of the employees and employers, it 
is absolutely essential, if ginning mills and presses are to bo brought under the Act, to make 
special provisions. Suggestions aro Gonoral rules only should be indicated, and the Collector 
of each district should bo empowered to make rules as indicated by the Act, in consultation with 
the owners and agents of tho several factories, for local conditions in India vary so that rules 
cannot bo made applicable generally. Alt ginning mills and .presses should bo exempt from tbe 
compulsory weekly holiday in these provinces, tho average festivals, are at least two or three days 
a month, tho season is a very short one, employees are wot regular in their attendance, and instead, 
of tho weekly holidays it would he far more in tho interest of factories to make it compulsory to 
close for tho last throe or four days in each month, as this would then allow the necessary boiler 
cleaning and overhauling of machinery to he done regularly, which, as things are at present cannot 
bo done, for if a factory closes for this purpose, it more often than not means great pecuniary loss, 
as a merchant will not wait for his cotton, and insists on the ginnmg being done without delay, 
■or else takes it elsewhere, and work lost in this way can never be made up. Only ’ tho actual gin. 

n 2072—0 
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house engine, and boiler lionso should bo under the Act, as in all factories it is usual to provide 
sheds ’for cottonand hapr.s for the use of the merchants, who employ men, women and children to 
nick over and sort tko cotton and hapas. The factory owner or agent has no control whatever over 
these ompoyoes, and any attempt to interfere with them won d mean the loss of work. No 
children of course should bo employed in any part of the factory that contains machinery. In this 
factory the line shaft is fenced, and none except thoso employod on looking after tho bolting, or 
engineering staff, nro allowed nonr tho shafting; it would bo impossible to caso tho shaft botween 
the drums, except at considerable expense and great inconvenience to the fnctory. 
Women - should not on any account ho allowed at or near tho opener, and it is not usual in these pro- 
vinces so to employ them. I liavo nover noticed an accident in my factory enused by stones being 
hnrled out from tho opener, or from fire ; but as a precautionary measure it would he hotter to 
keep an amplo supply of water, and to allow only a limited quantity of hupas near tho 
opener. During tho Inst fire years only ono fatal accident and two soi ions ones took place in this 
factory. A moro liberal interpretation of tho spirit of tho Act by district officials is desirable. 
Tho appointment of a special technical inspector for each province, to whom all questions may ho 
referrod for decision, ns regards any order passed by tho local inspector, is also desirable. Such an 
inspector should ho thoroughly conversant with tho needB and requirements of ginning mills and 
presses, and should know what can and what cannot ho done. It would be well if tbu boilor 
inspection were made by tho first class engineer in chnvgo of tho mills, instead of by tho Govern- 
ment boilor inspector, which causes much inconvonicuco and expense to the mill-owner, and takes 
some days in correspondence. 

Note. — M r- I’allanjt did not attend for oral eianunntion. 


Wmr.ss No. 125. 


jlfr. Grabham, local agent of West’s Patent Press Co., Ltd., Aligarh. 

West’s Patent Press Co., Ltd., havo ginning mills at Agra, fifty gins ; Aligarh, 45 gins ; 
Chandausi, 71 gins ; Etawah, 60 gins ; Hathras, GO gins ; Kasganj, 72 gins. They havo presses 
at Agra, Aligarh, Bcwar, Cawnpore, Chandausi, Hathras, Kasganj, Delhi, Etawah, Enzilkn, 
Snharanpur, Umballn, Amraoti, Biigalkot, Gadng, Ountnr, Huhli, Bliiwani, Klicri, and Panipnt. 
At press* factories 38 to 40 men only avo employed. At ginning factories tho number varies 
according to working hours and number of gins. The company’s rule is, for employment of 
labour — Working hours x number of gins H- 94 hours (being net number of hours a woman is 
allowed to work in a day). 

Example — 

15 hour3 work. GO gins. — = 94 women. 

Men labourers vary from 90 to 150 according to number of gins, oxclusivo of tho engineering 
staff. No children are employed in any of our factories. Tho nverago number of employees per 
gin is 24 to 34, depending on whether hapas openers aro nsod in tho fnctory. The working season 
is about five months between October and March ; during this period tho factories usually have 
constant work from about the middlo of October to tho middlo of Decembor ; after that dato work 
is intermittent, and averages tbreo to four days a week. In good seasons tho season mny extend to 
tha end of April, with perhaps ono or two days’ work in each wcok. Prom beginning of season to 
mid October the working honrs are from 5 A.tr. to C or 7 p.M. From mid October to mid 
December, twenty hours. Work is then carried on by shifts and donblo stall’. From mid 
December to end of season tho hours on working days aro from 6 A.)l. to G or 7 r.jt. Tho average 
is from twelve to fourteen hours (except in tho caso of women). Tho engino is usually stopped 
after overy six or eight hours for about thirty minutes, for oiling the machinery. " No fatal 
accidents have occurred under my management, and tho few nccidcnts there havo been lmvo all 
been of a minor character. 


[The remainder of Mr. Grabbam’s evidence is idoulical with that tendered by Mr. Jamnsii 
Pallanji, Aligarh. Witness No. , ] 

Witness stated that the Aligarh factory was under tho Act, but the factory at Agra was not. 
Ho understood that some years ago their manager at Agra successfully appealed against tho factory 
there being brought under tho Act. The company’s ginning factory at Chandausi was not under 
the Act. He considered that all ginning factories should bo subjoct to an uniform arrangement. 
If the factories were not under the Act they would not bo obliged to givo tho compulsory weekly 
holiday. The Sunday holiday was, in fact, the chief objection to the Act. They did not want the 
Sunday holiday in ginning, but would prefer instead tbreo or four days all at once, which would 
enable them to get the boilers cleaned. Now they had to stop at lenst three days for that purposo, 
in addition to tho weekly and festival holidays. He would also like to bo ablo to tako advantage of 
a slack ginning period for the four days’ stoppage. Under tho Act he understood they wero obliged 
to stop one day in overy eight days. In this respect tho application of tho Act hampered tho 
industry. He had worked 2d hours with two shifts, but tho average working hours now- wero 
fourteen with one shift, extra hands being employed so that the women should not work moro than 
nine and-a-knlf hours. If ho worked over fourtoen hours he employed a doublo staff. In a good 
season he always engaged a double, staff at tho outset. Ho found male labour plentiful, and tbo 
scarcity was among women. At night he employed both men and women, and they earned limber 
wages then. A man on night work received fivo and-a-half annas, and a women four annas at 

XnTV'ir ft “° to tbre0 ;md ,' a - hr,lf annas for cla y work. His gins wore donblo ones, 
J.,; same wages for work at single gins as at donblo. Single gins wore the easier to 
won.. All tho gmnmg labour was provided by contract, and he could not say definitely what 
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wages were paid. Tlio women arranged tho shifts amongst , , 

whether they wore actually reliovod or not. The labour contractors wore’ 1 *° +i° ald n0t f “? Mr ' GraU “ m - 

production. Thero was no additional expense to gins through hein«- under the Act ' °J 
tho same wages were paid in all gins £ his opinion the 

daily. Witness thought that local authorities ought to have power to arrange rules to suit t£ 
special conditions existing m each place. Ho would giro the Collector power to aLuge the holfdSs 
to suit tho convenience of local owners, There should bo fnm- davR’ ImliAom, 
should be nil at once, and on fixed dates. There had been one accident at the opener \rongh°a 
tje ' n S caught m the cylinder. No half-timers were employed, but be bad to allow 
cln dren inside tho compound, as tho owners of tho cotton brought them in. This might bo contmry 
to tho Act hutso fni-l.c I.ad never been held responsible lor it. So far as possible ho tried to 
prevent these .children from entering the compound. As a matter of fact, ho had very 
hlib option 111 tho matter, as the sheds wore given over to tho cotton merchants! 

Ho himself retained control over tho ginning houso. A register of attendance was kept. Ho 
confined fau control to seeing that tho labour contractor complied with the Act, bat could not 
actually see that the women did not work longer hours than those laid down in the Act. Ho 
thought that tlio rate for ginning per maun, l was a littlo higher in the Bombay Prosidoncv Tho 
prohibition of women working in gins at night would hamper tho industry seriously, and they 
would only lie able to carry on uiglit work at an increased cost. It was doubtful whether they 
could get a sufficient number of men for night work, and if they could do so, they would have to 
pay a higher rafo of wages. 


Witness No. 126. 

J 

Lieut cnant-Oolond TF. Woodmriglil, Civil Surgeon, Aligarh. \ 

I do not consider that the average child of nino is equal to half a day’s work ; I would thorn- Lieutenant-Colonel 1 
fore like to see the ago of children raised from nino to ten years before they nro permitted to work. 17 ■ Woodv, -right, j 
This would also be an easier ago for all concerned to judge. Certificates of physical fitness should Written evidence. t 
nl B o b-J made compulsory. On several occasions children have come beforo mo for ago certificates, 
who were physically unfit, and I bolievo that such arc sometimes put to work. With tho exception 1 

of the Postal Press, Aligarh, and tho cotton spinning mill at Hathras, all tho mills in this district i 

nro for either ginning or pressing cotton. I am not in a position to supply tho Commission with ! 

statistics, showing tho relative healthiness of these operatives as compared with the goncral average 
of the non-factory population, lmt I have formed tho definilo opinion, as tho result of my expe- 
rience, that their health is not inferior, .with tho exception of certain respiratory diseases, and that 
they nro a fairly well-developed class. Tho factory population of this district in my opinion is not 
Mow the general average of tho samo clnss as regards physiquo. I am not in a position to say 
positively that limy suffer more than thoso in onfsido omploymont from any specific clnss of 
disease, with the exception of diseases of tlio respiratory system, such ns asthma, bronchitis and 
nasal catarrah. The Civil Surgeon is not tlio modical attendant to any of tho gins, and in conse- 
quence the mill population have not come specially under my observation, except when they come 
ns out-patients to the district hospital. In tho event of definite limiting ages being prescribed, the 
most suitable method for the determination of ago, of goncral applicability, would bo («) examina- 
tion of tho tccib ; {(>) tlio goncral appearance and tho physical signs of puberty ; (c) a horoscope, 
and a vaccination certificate would also help. I consider tho dentition test, taken into consi- 
deration with tho general appearance and signs of pnborty, to bo of great assistance in determining 
ago in India. In my opinion the average ago at which tho permanent teeth appear is as fol- 
lows : — 


Crmtud incisor* 
Lateral „ 
Canines 

Anterior Uetispicls 
Posterior ,, 
Anterior molars 
fecond i, 
Po'terior „ 


... 7th year. 

... 8th to Oth year. 
... 10th to 13th yenr. 
... Oth to 10th year. 
... 30th to 12th year. 
... Gth to 7th year. 
... 1 1th to 1 2 th year. 
... 17th to 23th year. 


1 consider that in this table any difference which may occur will bo on tho early side rather 
than on tlio late. I bolievo tho existing law is evaded, not by employing children undor nino, but 
bv employin'' children under fourteen as adults. I linvo no statistics to prove this, but I can say 
i },. lT0 frequently found children working in the gins whom tho ownors triod to persuade mo' 
were adults, and gave this as their reason for not having had them ccrtiGed. With regard to tho 
appointing of wliolc-timo medical inspectors, I can’t say anything as regards tho largo towns, but 
in districts, such as Aligarh, I consider their appointment unnecessary, as tho Civil Surgeon can 
easily find time to inspect the mills during his tom-3 of inspection. Tho standard suggested by tho 
Toxrilo Factory Labour Committeo for latrinos is too low- One seat for overy twohe persons 
shonld bo provided instead of ono for twenty-five. 

Witness stated that ho had to inspect a cotton mill at Hatlu-as, and tho gins at Aligarh and Oral evidence. 
Hathras. The Alkmrh gins did not work at night. Ho had seen no signs of deterioration in 
health ninon" the operatives. lie had scon no cases of phthisis, but some of the workors suffered 
from bronchial affection--'. Ho hud noticed this among tho operatives who attended tho hospital. 

There was no evidonco that tlio Hathras mill operatives woro adversely affected in health through 
the lou" hours worked. Ho reported after his inspections to tho District Hngistivuc, who took 
action if necessary. It would bo bettor if tho Civil Surgoon received an intimation m such case3 
statin" that his -ecommaudatious had boon attondod to. Witness approved of raising tlio minimum 
of children to ton, as ho did not think that a child of nino was capablo of doing half a day’s 
work. Ho inspected tho Hathras cotton mill four times a year. Thoro was no second examinu- 
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tion for cliildron before working fnll-timo, and if a boy was over fourteen Lo was put to work with- 
out examination. Witness entorod tko probablo age of tho child, on tho certificate. Ho had seen 
children in gins, who in his opinion wero under fourteen years of ago, working as adults.' Itecontly 
a ginning owner had been prosecuted and fined for illegally working half-timers over time. Wit- 
ness’ opinion as to age knd nover boen contested. Ho considered that the latrines at Aligarh 
were well cleaned. He had seen operatives waiting to uso the latrines, but it might have been 
merely an excuse for idling. Ho had to inspoot other ginning factories at Atranli, and thoy wero 
conducted similarly to thoso at Aligarh. Thoso gins had always boon under the Act. Ho had no 
statistics concerning cases of bronchial catarrnh among gin workers, bat ho considered tlmt theso 
workers wore more prone to such ailmonts than workors in outside employments. Ginning work, 
however, was only for four months in tho year, and so thoro wero no permanent effects upon the- 
health of the operatives. So far as better ventilation was concerned, ho could only suggest that 
the windows should be kept open ns much as possible. 
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Witness No. 127. 


Lala Harcharcindas Ranch ami, Hathras. 


I represent tlvb Rnmchond Hnrdoodnss Cotton Spinning 
500 won, 50 woman, 1GG boys, 7 girls : total 723. Wo have boon 
iotirs a day smco January 1002. 
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If working hours nro to be restricted, a definite time limit should bo prescribed for working, 
from 0’ A.M. to G-«,0 i-.ir. with half an hour's intennl between noon and 2 p.sr. Inspectors from. 
England arc not n ocrsi-ary, and men with a thorongli knowledge of the working of Indian mills 
would be more useful. So elasticity should bo allowed in the working of tbo law, othorwiso it 
will he abused, .Mill-owners should provide properly built houses for their work-people at Bpecinl 
reduced rents. The Commission might kindly suggest to tho Government that they should bring 
the canal into Ilatlirns, nf, an early date, as tho well water is extremely bad anil rains tho steam 
boilers in three years. . Tlio present system of working hours is satisfactory, and there is no need 
of making any alteration in it, for flic physique of tho workers does not seem to Vo affected by 
long hours. 1 ho engine should stop between noon and 2 r.M. for half an hour. Tho shift system 
is preferable, in which case hours should not bo limited. A special class of “ young persons ” is 
not desirable, because tbo majority of tho work-yooplo belong to tbo intermediate class, and if tho 
hoars arc limited by law, tho mill cannot bo woikctl by adults without them. A special register 
shonld lie kept if this intermediate class is made. Women should bo prohibited from working 
at night. The ago for children should not bo raised nbovo nine, but certificates of physical fitness 
and ago should bo required before they arc employed. One mouth should bo allowed to obtain 
tlicEc certificates. Certificates of age and physical fitness Fliould also bo obtained before a half- 
timer works full-time. Children shonld bo employed in regular morning and oftornoon sots. 
1'actory owners shonld not provide clomentary education for children working in their mills. 
Non-working children shonld not bo allowed into dangerous parts of a factory, and this should bo 
enforced by law. Tho present system of sanitation and ventilation scorns satisfactory. A standard 
of moisture for air in factories is necessary. A standard for tbo purity of water for humidifying 
purposes should he prescribed. Latrine accommodation should bo ono scat for ovory twenty-fivo 
workers. Scpaiuto urinal accommodation should bo insisted on. All doors should opon from iasido 
outwards. Further precautions for fencing in spinning mills aro not required. 


Witness slated that Ids mill was slartcd six years ago. Ho had 21,000 spindles, 8,500 ring 
spindles and 12,500 mnlo spindles. Ho worked in the cold season from 6-30 A.5I. to 8 r.M., and 
in iho hot season from 5-30 A.J1. to 8 i-.m. Tho half-timers changed their shifts at 12 noon, and 
tho mil! closed for tho interval from 12-30 to 1 o’clock. He had bad electric light for tho last four 
years ; previous lo that tho mill worked only daylight hoars. With tho introduction of olectric 
light there was an increase in the vatC3 of pay. Tho hnlf-timors received Rs. 8 a month and tho 
full-time boys from Rs. G to Rs. 8 a month. Ho had to pay liielior wages than in the Agra mills, 
because it was a new industry in Hathras, and tho hands had to bo trained. The women all left 
work ct 0 o'clock at night, and never worked later than that hour. Thoy wero only employed in 
tho reeling room, and after 0 o'clock tho work was carried on by men. Tho long hours had not 
ndvex-soly affected tho health of tbo operatives, and tbo workmen had novor complained of the 
length of the horns. Ho considered tlmt the men actually worked twolvo hours out of tho fourteen 
bourn, and there were always from 10 to 15 per cent, of tho hands in tho compound. Ho employed 
extra hands to allow for this, and bo the machines woro never idle. Tho olectric light working 
was not so good ns in tho day, and tho decrease in tho production by olectric light amounted to 
from 5 to 10 per cent, compared with tbo production in tho daytimo. A fixed twelve-hour day 
would menu a dccreaso in production, and if a law were passed limiting malo adult labour to 
twelve lionrs, then tbo industry would bo injured. Tho hands would idle just ns much n tbo 
working day wore shortened. They spun only 10's and 12's the mill, Tho employes were halms 
and chamars from tbo Aligarh district. Ho had a few men from Cawnpore, and they worked 
better than tlio Aligarh incit. The men mndo no complaints when the electric light was introduced 
but accepted tho increased pay ns compensation for the longcr.houvs. Tho doctor come every six 
months to pass tho children, and in tbo interval children wero taken on and employed as half-timers 
until tho doctormade his inspection. Tho certificates were kept in tho office. Only a very small pro- 
portion of children wero rojeefed as unfit. Ho intended Shortly to introduce weaving. The working of 
the mill would he greatly hampered if they woro not allowed to employ children until thoy were examined 
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Witness No. 128. 

Lala Saligram Antram, Hathras. 

Witness stated that, lie was t,lio owner of two ginning factories and one press in Hatliras. Thero 
wero fifty gins in ono factory, and 36 in tho other. lie had also one ginning factory and press in 
the Budaun district. His factories worked at present from 0 A.m. to G r.it., hut when tkoro was n 
press of work they worked for 24 honrs, with two shifts of 12 hours each. At otbor times they 
worked with ono shift from 5 a.n to 8 P.M., but when working these hours it was iko practice for 
the male members of the family to como at 5 a.m. and work till 8 A.m. At the lattor hoar tho 
women camo and worked the remainder of tho day, allowing tho men to go to their work in tho 
bazars, or elsewhere. Tho women received 3 annas a day, and sometimes 24 annas for a 12 hours’ 
day. He did not employ females on night shifts, because it was prohibited by. law ; men wore 
employed at night. The wages were paid per gin, and ho did not mind who worked tho gin. Ho 
understood that it was not permissible to employ females at night, and thoroforo ho did not do so. 
All tho Hathras gins wore under tho Act, and they wero hampered by having to givo the Sunday 
holiday. Owners would prefer to closo their gins, for four days all at once, in order that that 
stoppage could be utilised for cleaning tho boilers. He employed twolvo extra fomalcs for tho 
50 gins. 

Note. — T ho witness did not prepare any written evidence. 

"Witness No. 129. 

Lala Ecshaldeo Qohalchand, JJathras. 

Witnoss stated that he was tho owner of ono ginning factory containing 44 gins, and ono press 
Tho working hours wero from 5 a.m. to 8 r m., but they did not work every day. He never worked 
longer than those hours, and had never worked at night. He had only ono engine for both 
ginning and pressing, and the latter had to bo dono at night. Tho factory closed for tho 1-' hour’s 
interval for tho women from 11-30 a.m to 1 P.M. The femnlcs alranged tho reliefs among tkom- 
selvos. Ho did not keep an attendance book. Tho female labour was supplied by contract and tho 
women wore allowod to rest when they pleased. His fnctory had been running lor she years and 
thero had nover been an accident. Ho had no opener. Ginning fnctory owners suffered no hard- 
ship owing to the application of tho Act. IU “ 

Note. — T he witness did not prepare any written cvidonce. 
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by the doctor, as the latter only camo once every sis months. Tho doctor sometimes camo for 
other duties and ho then passed children also, but they could nover bo suro of his coming, except 
on two occasions in the year. Tho doctor only receivod a feo of four annas a child. Tho children 
were not examined again when they wont on ns fall-timers, ns tho doctor ontored their probable ago 
on tho certificate, and whon they arrived at fourteen tlioy were employed forthwith as adults. If 
a now applicant’s age was doubtful ho was employed as a half-timer until the doctor’s arrival. 
Ho had had no fatal accidonts in tho mill, and tho long hours in tho hot-wentkor days wero not 
exhausting to tho men. It was extremely hot tlion, but tho men stood tho heat. He had no fans 
for purifying tho air. There was no dispensary in tho compound, but he wjjs building eighty 
rooms for his employes to lire in. 
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"Witness No. 130. 

Babu Lai Eunj Lai, Hathras. 

Witness stated that ho was the owner of one ginning factory and ono press. Tlio factor,- 
been working since 190G. He had 48 gins, and worked from 5 L to S P.M. He hud never worked 
for longer hours. Ho employed 12 oxtra hands m ordor that tho women might be relieved wlinn 
necessary. The first three hours of the working day wore worked partly by oxtra hands, and paX 
by men. Tho females camo to work at 8 A.M. Tho advantage of boin"- exemDted from the a if ' 

ft ft <? ”ft 

They had a pool of the gmnmg profits in Hathras. His gin and press cost him one lakh of ranees 
and last year he made a profit of Ks. 18,000, He had not had any accidonts in his factory. ^ * 

Note.— The witness did not prepare any written evidence. 
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Witness No. 131. 

Lala Shvomulhrai Hatlmimal, Hathras. 

Witness stated that he was the owner of ono ginning factory and one press Ho'bn/l fin • 
Last year he worked from 5 A.M. to S p.m. He employed 20 females extra above , 7, . , S ‘ nS ’ 
p ement. He objected to the application of the Act bocanse it ontailed tho Sunday lioHdav °° m ,i 
also because they could not allow children in tho factory. Even if the Act } “ nd 

vrould still have to employ extra bands, as the operatives could not work efficiently for°moro rtf’ 7 
12 hours without shifts. If extra hands wero supplied, thoy could work loncre/ wifi, „ l * X 

ft H » “ * ™ ■»* <&• h. tal 

Note — T ho witness did not prepare any written cvklcnco. 
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"Witness No. 132. 


Lala Piyari Lai, manager, Hatliras. 

I represent too HnramkhRai Govind Ram ginning mills and cotton presses at Hatliras 
lOmrja, Kosi, Palwal, Gomndgarh and Alwar. At a press factory 38 men only are employed -at 
ginning factories the number varies accordmg to the numbers of gins, and the ivorldV W 
Wo usually employ 50 women and 30 men at Hathras-SO gins-when our factory is working from 
6 A.iu to 6 p.m. and wlien our factory is working from 5 a.m. to 8 r.M., wo employ 40 men tui 60 
women, urn., 20 persons for relief purposes. Women are more frequently absent at tboir working 
Lours than men, and m such cases the members of their family relievo them. No children arc 
employed on any part of the machines. Tho working season is about four months, from 15th Octo- 
ber to 15th February. The working hours aro 5 a.m. to 6 p. M . The average number of hours ior 
men is twelve ana 101 women eleven, and they all have intervals of rest twice, for half an hoar, as 
our ongine is usually stopped for oiling and cleaning purposes. There is no particular objection to 
bring mg ginning mills under the Factory Act, provided it is made applicable to all ginning and 
pressing factories. In ginning mills the women should be employed from 5 A.u. to 8 r.sr. by shifts 
because in this Province there are too many ginning mills, and men aro not obtainable, and tho 
women can have no other means of earning tho highest wages except in the ginning mills. If it is 
decided to make the Factory Act apply specially to ginning mills or presses, my suggestions aro 
as follows : — 


(а) General rnles should he made by the Collector of each district, in consultation with tho 

several factory owners, managers, and agents, as local conditions aro so various that 
rules cannot bo made applicable generally. 

(б) No part of the factory should be deemed a “ factory ” except where the machines are 

working. 

(c) No child should be employed on any machine for cleaning or any other process* 

(d) Children should be employed for picking hapas in the compound by any hapas owner, 

and there is no need of any physical certificate and special register for them. In tho 
compound the mill owner keeps several godowns for the use of their customers, and 
they employ separately men, women and children for their own purposes, with which 
the mill owner has no concern, or control over them, except to recover the ginning 
charges. 

(e) Ginning mills should he worked day and night by shifts and double staffs. 

(/) Women should he worked by shifts during the night. 

(</). Ginning mills should be exempted from the Sunday holidays, as tho employees are not 
regular in their attendance. 

New admissions are made daily by tho contractor, and their wages are paid daily ; they have 
full liberty to go to their houses at auy time they like. No skilled labourers are reqnired in these 
mills ; beside this, in these provinces, the average festivals are at least two or three days a month, 
and also we havo to close for three or four days in each month for washing our boiler, &c. The 
lino shafts of the ginning mills must be properly fenced, but cannot bo cased ; no woman should be 
employed in frout of the opener, and the way to avoid accidents at the hap as opener from stones or 
pieces of brick is to see that tho feeder watches the cotton as he feeds it in. To prevent fire 
accidents water-buckets should be kept close to the hapas opener. No fatal accident has occurred 
in our factory. Cotton presses should bo entirely exempted from the A ct as they are working only 
a few hoars in a day. No women and children are employed in presses. 

Witness stated that he did not wish factories to bs exempted from the Act, except to the 
extent that the weekly holidays should not be compulsory. They had to work their factories as tho 
cotton came in, and it was also inconvenient to bo bound by restrictions as to hours. Only that 
part of the factory whore the machinery was should bo under the Act, and tbocompound where the 
cotton owners stacked their cotton, and employed women and children to pick it, ought to be 
exempted from the operation of the Act. The work in the compound was not under toe control of 
the "inning owner, who should not be held responsible for what went on there. Women ought 
nlso'to be allowed to work at night When the crop was good they worked for 24 hours with two 
shifts. W hen there was this pressure of work it was essential to employ women, and any prohi- 
bition against women working at night would seriously affect the ginning industry. 


Witness No. 133. 

Hr. Uttamchand Muujal, B..U , manager of Messrs. Bankamal Hans Bafs Punjab t 
cotton ginning and press factories, Hatliras, 

Witness stated that the gius and presses controlled by his company afforded employment 
to 75 mon and V 5 women. The gius wor red from 80 to 120 days a year and press 
tlio press did not exceed 90. The ginning factories worked for ton-teen hours a day, and . too pre SS 
for eight hours. No women worked for more than the legal hours, and there ^as a reheving set 
which enabled half of them to go oat and rest from 8-3 , a.m. to 13-3° r.M. e ““ 
from noon to 4 p.m Witness saw no serious objection to bringing all “a NW. 

irrespective of tho time they worked, though there should bo mod ifications ln % e oaor : a ,>" “ 
were all brought under the existing Act- m his opinion there was no necessity to bun 0 presses 
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|i; J>ir. Uttamchand midor the Act. Ho saw no objection to women working on tho gins at night, though it sbonld bo 

ilnnjal. laid down that no woman sbonld work moro than olevon hours in tho twenty-four. If women 

were prohibited from working at night it Would entail seriouB loss to the ginning industry, especially 
as in times of pressuro tho work bad to bo got through quickly, otherwise tho cotton wonld dete- 
riorate in quality: night work on gins would not lead to deterioration in tho health of tho women, 
■provided thoy wero allowed good intervals of rest. If all gins and presses were brought under 
the Act, he would suggest that tho Sunday holiday should not bo mado compulsory. Thoy should 
he permitted to stop for four days at one time, whon tho boilor could bo cleaned. The term 
“ factory ” should only apply to thoso parts where thoro was machinery, and not to tho compound. 
Very often tho cotton owners bronglit women and children into tho compound, and the owners of 
the gin ought not to bo held responsible for their presenco thcro. Tho Collector of each district 
ought further to ho allowed, after consultation with tho mill managers, to fiamo bye-laws suited 
to tbo peculiar conditions existing in each locality. Tho lino shaft should always bo adequately 
fenced. "Women should he prohibited from working in front of tho opouor, which work could ho 
done by men. In his opinion if a screen cf strong gunny cloth was hung in front of tho opener 
it wonld prevent accidonts from the stones which were hurled out of tho machine. During tho 
last fivo years there had been two fatal accidents in the gins, ono was tho caso of an experienced 
fittor who had gone to tho shafting gnllory to pnt leather belting on a pulloy, and the other was a 
labourer who had no business iu the machine room. It was presumed in his rase that his parjri 
foil near tho shafting, and tho man tried to get it out. Witness contended that in tho United 
Provinces labourers wero not overworked, and any further legislation was uncalled for. Ho 
thought that young childron should bo allowed in tho compound, without medical certificates, to do 
light work, such as picking out tho yellow cotton from tho hayas. The children would earn 
modorato wages and help the family income. The present medical examination, «nd tho payment 
of a fee of four annas heforo even light work could bo done, wiro a great hindrance. Tlio experi- 
ment of hanging screens of gunny cloth in front of the opener, whore tho Jcqpus fell, had boon 
adopted with success in all his company’s factories. Thoy worked up to 8 r.n. by candlo light, 
but ho had given orders for an olectrio light installation. He had never received, any complaints 
concerning tho hours worked. 

Kote. — T ho witness did not submit written evidence. 
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Note hj Sir Join Prescott Hcwctt K.C S.L, O.IE ., Lieutenant-Governor of tie United Province, 
of Agra and Oudh, for the Factory Labour Commission. 

i The inspection establishment for factories in the United Provinces consists of (i) the part-time 
services of Sir. Walsh who is the Inspector of Factories in Bengal, and (ii) the District Magistrates 
and Civil Surgeons. It is wholly inadequate, and the Local Government has represented it to be £ 
The question of appointing a specia inspector hes over till the report of the committee, although ii 
has been recommended by the Local Government. There is no doubt that, although Mr Walsh is a 
very competent inspector, he is not able to give adequate time to the inspection of the factories in 
these Provinces. I do not consider that the inspection of a factory can be adequately done, as a part 
of his duties, by the District Magistrate. To my mind factory inspection is a special work for which 
special training js required. Upon tlie question whether the factory inspectors should he recruited 
in the United kindgom or, in the alternative, trained there, it is not easy to give a confident opinion 
I have no doubt that it is of great advantage that the inspector should have had opportunities of 
observing the worlang of factories in England. On the other hand, there is a danger that on transfer 
from England to India lie may be in too great a hurry at first and be led into mistakes owing to his 
not recognizing the essential differences, which are many, between the conditions in which factories 
are worked in India and in England. On the whole I should be disposed to recommend the adoption 
of both methods for the present, with the idea that ultimately the appointment of inspectors 
recruited in India but framed in England should he the method of recruitment to be generally 
followed. For these provinces we require one whole-time inspector and one whole-time medical 
inspector I think that the medical inspectors should undertake all medical duties, including the 
certifying of ages of children in factories ; that they need not necessarily form part of the Indian 
Medical Service or the subordinate medical service, but that there would be no harm in their doing 
so ; and that it would be of advantage that they should belong to tbe Indian Medical Service since 
such an arrangement would make them fit more readily into the administrative machinery. I am 
opposed to the idea that they should he permitted to take private practice. I think that it would 
be open to great objection to centralize factory administration throughout India and to vest the 
direct and supreme control in the Department of Commerce and Industry. I have the less hesitation 
in expressing a strong opinion on this point in that I have had the honour to he both the Member in 
cliaTge of the Commerce and Industry Department and also the Head of a Local Government. I 
sincerely trust that no attempt null be made to appoint an Inspector-General of Factories to be 
entrusted with the duty of inspecting the different factories in different Provinces. The conditions 
of labour in one place in India differ very materially from those in another, and too rigid a system 
of conducting inspections is to he deprecated. I have visited mills and seen operatives at work in 
textile factories in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and 
Lancashire, and I have never seen a single symptom among the mill hands in India which led me 
to think that they suffer from over-work. On the contrary they usually look healthier and stronger 
than the general population of the class to which they belong. I had no opportunity of observing 
how the operatives fared when they were engaged on work for the long hours which were in force in 
the factories in Bombay in the autumn of 1905. I cannot help thinking that long hours such as these 
could not, even though the work of an Indian mill hand is far less strenuous than that of a factory 
operative in Great Britain, fail, if adhered to for any length of time, to have a very injurious 
effect on the operatives. I believe that the long hours which are followed, or, at all events, have been 
followed, at times in the jute factories in Calcutta and the cotton factories in Bombay have been 
to some extent brought about by what seems to me to be a pernicious system, namely, that under 
which in the former the agents of a mill are remunerated upon the gross outturn and not upon the 
profits, while in the latter those who financed the mills in their early days receive a rate of remuneration 
fixed at so much per pound of cotton cloth produced. These two factors point to outturn, not 
profits, as the object to be aimed at, and are productive of wasteful and uneconomical manage- 
ment. I wish that it had been possible for mill-owners throughout India to have combined and 
asked the Government to legislate so as to embody in an Act of the Legislative Council an agree- 
ment that they would only work for certain hours. I recognize the objections to the regulation of 
the hours of adult labour by law, and I fear that, if legislation is now undertaken to limit the working 
hours of adult males to twelve or to thirteen hours, it will not stop here, but that attempts will be 
made in the future — not always suggested merely by the idea of doing justice to the operative to 
still further restrict the working hours of adult males. I am not sure that a limitation by law to 
'twelve or thirteen hours would be popular with the operatives themselves, since it must lead either to 
the reduction of their earnings or to their having to work more strenuously than they do at present. 
If, however, mill-owners will lesort to such hours as were in force in Bombay, uith the mills open from 
5 A. ir. to 8 r.M. and the men working— not indeed continuously hut still in the null— for 14 5 hours 
in a climate such as that of Bombay, I see no alternative but for Government to legislative hxmg 
the hours of labour. I believe that it is the case that in the Bombay mills during those long 
hours the operatives took intervals of rest varying from If to 3 hours, probably in most instances 
being nearer the higher than the lower figure. I agree with the suggestion that the working 
hours of adult labour in factories should he fixed at twelve. I do not see any reason why a 
factory should not be opened at 5 a.m. in the hot weather, and should therefore be opposed to 
any legislation which would not permit a factory to begin work at that hour from the 1st 
of April to the 1st of November. On the other hand, in the cold weather m Northern India 
the opening of a factor} 7 at 5 a.m., which necessitates the mill hands, including the children, being 
about at 4-30, is objectionable, as this is an intolerable hour for children m the cold weather. I 
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should like to see the authorized hour for the opening of a factory between the 1st of November and 
■the 1st of March fixed at 6 a.m. I was formerly of the opinion that it 'would not be desirable to 
create a class of “ young persons,” and my opinion was based upon the fact that young people are 
very early married in India, and that they ought to be treated. as adults after the ago of fourteen, 
I have modified this opinion and am in favour now of the creation of a class of “ young persons ’* 
intermdiate between the half-timer and the adult. I am aware of the fact that the creation of this 
class may be inconvenient from an administrative point of view, but at the same time X do not 
think that the mere fact of its inconvenience should lead us to say that it should not be created. If it be 
decided that it is inadvisable to create a class of “ young persons,” I would certainly advocate the 
.‘maintenance of a special register of all workers under the age of sixteen in order to facilitate enquiries 
as to the physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full time. I am of opinion that the employ- 
ment of women at night should be absolutely prohibited. I believe that it is uncommon at. present, 
except in ginning factories, which are only at work at certain times of the year and where in conse- 
quence it is necessary to work at full speed. The presence of a woman in a factory' at night leads her 
to bring her infant with her into the mill to sleep, and this is a practice which must be prejudicial 
to the health of these children and should not be contemplated by the law. lam notin favour of 
raising the minimum' age at which children are allowed to work in factories beyond 9. T would require 
a certificate both of age and physical fitness before children are allowed to work in factories. Simi- 
larly, if a class of “ young persons ’ ’ bo not created I would require certificates of both age and physi- 
cal fitness for those who pass from half time to full time before they are permitted to work full time. 
I support the suggestion that children should not bo employed except in regular sets, whether morning- 
and-afternoon sets or double sets. I think it essential that factory owners should be required to provide 
space for elementary education in their factories. I would require them to contribute towards the 
expense of such education, and would furnish aid towards. these schools from Government. Tins is 
what we are about to do in Cawnpore. I should like to prevent non-working children from accom- 
panying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories ; but I fear that it would not be possible 
to enforce a rule of this nature, and, that being so, I do not advocate it, I do think it very necessary 
that there should be proper ventilation in factories in India. I believe thnt most factories are so 
constructed that they might be properly ventilated, but that the mill-hands will not permit the win- 
dows to remain open as intended. If samples of nir were taken from factories in India they might or 
might not — I am unable to express an opinion of any value on this point — prove that the air was bad ; 
but I do not believe you will get the mill-hands to help you in ensuring that its standard of purity shall 
be raised. On the other hand, if you interfere with their doing as they like in this matter they will 
resent it. This remark applies also to the idea of proscribing a standard of moisture for the air in 
factories with reference to the health of the workers. If such a standard is required for the manufacturing 
processes and can be secured without injury to the health of the operative, no obstacle should 
be placed in enabling the manager of the mill to obtain it. So far ns 1 nm able to judge, it would be a 
reasonable measure, from the point of view of the health of the operatives, to fix a standard of 
purity for the water used for humidifying purposes ; but whether it would bo easy to do so is a 
matter upon which I cannot express an opinion. I think it reasonable that the standard of 
latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for every twenty-five workers, and that 
separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. It should be prescribed thnt all doors of 
working rooms should be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards to enable operatives to 
escape in case of fire. My experience does not lead me to think that further precautions for fencing 
machinery are necessary in any factories or class of factories. If the question ” should arrange- 
ments be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India ?” 
means that a chief factory inspector should be appointed under the Government of India to insist 
on the inspections being rigidly assimilated in different Provinces, I nm opposed to the proposal. 
I am strongly of opm f hat full-time medical inspectors of factories should be appointed to assist 

the present inspector* securing the duo observance of the Act, and nm thoroughly opposed to 

the present system, i iich imposes duties in regard to the observance of the Factory Act on the 
Magistrates and Givi] .Surgeon* of districts. Factories are generally to be found in districts and centres 
where the work of the District Magistrate and the Civil Surgeon is unusually severe, and to my 
mind it is unreasonable to expect either of these officers to conduct the duties which arc now imposed 
on them under the Factory Act. 


Witness No. 134. 

Mr. H. D. Allen oj Messrs. Cooper, Al'en & Co., Cawnpore. 

Before replying seriatim to the points referred to the Commission, I would like to givo prominence 
to the following fact which call for special consideration : — 

In the first place the industry in which my firm is engaged, and of which we are the pioneers in 
this ' ountry, is carried out on absolutely d fferent lines to any textile or milling industry. A very 
small minority of our workers are employed at machines, indeed less than 10 per cent, of our men are so 
employed, the remainder being employed on task work, and being at liberty to leave the factory when 
their day’s task is finished. There can thus be no 'cvcrish anxiety on our part to got tbe utmost of its 
capacity out of a machine, to the disregard or detriment of its operative. Wo are business men and 
realize the importance of not overtasking our men. To do so would inevitably result in bad work. 
Secondly, we consider that any legislation restricting the working hours of adult labour would be an 
unwarrantable interference with the freedom of the subject. It has been hinted that the Indian worker 
is too ignorant or too timid to protect himself from an employer’s greed, and must therefore be pro- 
tected by Government legislation from the aggression of the employer. Our opinion is that the Indian 
worker, m the present state of the labour market, where the demand for workers is greater than the 
supply, is a most independent person ; also that ho has an instinctive desire to do as little as possible 
in an allotted time. and this, with lus independence, are sufficient safeguards for him against his 
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employer, and against the physical deterioration with which he is said to he threatened A further ir xv 
point is the fact that working hours of factories in this country are the direct result of the temperament 
or constitution of the worker, and of the effects of an enervating climate, and their lengthis moieantmr 
ent than real. The manufacturer when founding his business in this country soon came to realize that 
the averagc'lndian worker cannot be hastened. He is cither disinclined, or unable, to achieve results 
as a matter of course, by short strenuous effort, hut greatly prefers to spin his task out to his own time 
The result is the institution of hours, which to the home woikcr, able, and expected to put in every 
ounce of his effort to each minute, appear long, but which aie leally far better suited to the Indian 
worker, and the climate lie works in, than is the English Unionist labourer’s eight-hour day A the 
object, of this Commission would appear to he the improvement of both the moral and physical welfare 
of the worker, I have no hesitation in saying that the surroundings in factories in Cawnpore are more 
likely to lead to this end than are the insanitary and unhealthy conditions prevailing in the local bazars 
The working hours of adult males should not he limited Adult male workers in England and on the 
Continent have full personal liberty as to the number of hours worked. Any interference with this 
liberty' would he improper towards the worker, and unreasonable towards theemp oyer. In no case 
has it come to our knowledge that a worker in a factory in this country puts in longer hours than he 
would of his own choice do in any other employment. Consideration should he given to the fact that, 
while in the factory, the workman is allowed certain periods of rest and relaxation for bathing, smoking’ 
etc., which all tend to shorten his actual working hours. In my factory the workmen have no restric- 
tions imposed in the matter of these periods, provided of course that they are indulged in reason, and 
the privilege not glaringly abused. There is not the least genuine desire on the part of the workers to 
have their day’s labour curtailed, if by this curtailing tlicir earnings are also d mmished. The piece- 
worker wants no interference with his hours, but the labourer paid by the day would naturally pray 
for such interference. I cannot say whether the physique of workers would be affected by long hours, 
as we have never had the opportunity of testing tliis, not having ourselves worked ong hours The 
ordinary working day n my factory (t is., 101 hours m winter and 11 hours ,n summer) is shorter 
than the petty employer in the bazar exacts from his operatives. Any factory legislation would not 
touch this petty employer, and if any benefit would he conferred thereby, it would come to the man 
who is already well jrcatcd in comparison with the other, who would still continue under the burden 
of unrestricted hours. Another point must not ho lost sight of, and that is that by compulsorily 
limiting the working hours of a factory such as mine, which has often been called upon by a sudden 
Btress of war to work at very high pressure for short periods, in order to meet emergent demands for 
war material, the interest of the State would he jeopardised. It has happened before this that on 
receipt of a sudden cal! for boots, saddlery and accoutrements by the War Department we have had 
to choose between setting aside other orders or working overtime. If the hours of work are limited by 
enactment the choice will then, under similar circumstances, lie between injuring our position with 
other constituents irreparably, or wilfully breaking the law. This is what I mean by such an enact- 
ment being unreasonable to tlio employer. It would be improper to the employe to prevent his 
earning the increased wage that would come from longer hours on piece-work It must also he con- 
sidered that the worker is alive to the fact that lie is hotter treated in a factory then he would be by 
the petty bazar employer and “ sweater.” At tbc same time if his chances of earning a full wage 
were curtailed in the factor)', he would he dr ven to the bazar where his condition, cither moral or 
physical, would not be improved. If hours must he limited, I think that 12 hours of actual work 
should be tho limit. This to exclude all periods during which the engine is stopped. The best method 
of enforcing the restriction would be n'my estimation by the exaction by law of a fine, for each man 
worked beyond the limit I do not think that the law should specify the hours between which work 
may be conducted. Such restriction would, to operate fair y m all parts of the country and in all 
seasons of the year, need to he so clast' c, and the margin so great, as to render the limit inoperative 
or useless. I think 'tlmt tlio engine should be compelled to stop for at least half an hour a day, so aB 
to divide tbc working day fairly evenly, but I cannot even here express approval of a fixed hour for this 
stoppage. It may often happen that local religious feeling or other ciicumstances will compel an 
employer to close for the day at an earlier hour than usual, and in that case the fixed break at noon 
would affect liiin awkwardly. Latitude would, in any enactment, need to he given to an employer 
to meet such an eventuality. I think it would meet the case if it were laid down that no factory could 
work without a break for more than a certain number of hours. For this I suggest eight as the limit. 

I cannot admit that there has been illegal employment in factories of children between the age of 12 and 
]■], to justify the assumption that there hns been physical deterioration The deterioration is, on the 
contrary, noticeable among children sweated and slaved in the cities and bazars, whom no legal pro- 
tection can reach, and who, compelled by their parents or masters to earn a wage do so amid surround- 
ings which the factory will save them from. I do not think that in this country there is a class of 
‘ ‘ young persons ’ ’ in the sense accepted by tiie English Act. There are children, and once these reach 
the age of puberty, which it must ho always remembered comes from two to three years earlier here 
than at home, they are fathers of families. If there is an intermediate stage it is a very short one, a year 
at most The adoption of infantile precautions for one who is permitted by law, and by the popular 
voice, and even coercion of his own class to bo himself the father of an infant would be, I think, 
grotesquely inconsistent. It may he considered pertinent to enquire here what is calculated to be- 
come of tho half-timer child who is turned out of the factory at the conclusion of his half day’s work 
when neither of his parents can be with him ? Would he not be in a bet • • < ase if allowed to stay 
within the factory, even if at work, than be permitted to stray at will in the -cts ? The solution of 
this problem should lie with Government. I do not think that there is any need for a register of . 
workers between the ages of 14 and 1G. 5Iy reasons may be found above. 

I think the employment of women at night, even in shifts, should be prohibited. The moral 
reasons are obvious. The physical reasons are that the whole of the house work falls on the woman, 
the bearing, the rearing, and the care of the children, and the preparation of the meals, and no oppor- 
tunity should be given for tbe employment of women m order to satisfy the greed for gain of the male 
head of the family. The present provisions of the Indian Factories Act are sufficiently protective as 
far as the limit of the numbers of hours (eleven) during which a woman may he worked hut it pe- m its 
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the employment of women at night under the shift system, and this should, in my opinion, beput a 
stop to So far from thinking that the minimum ago of children should be raised beyond nine, I 
think that their interests would be better served if their employment in factories, where they are far 
more likely to be well treated and in more sanitary surroundings than m the bazaTS, wero permitted 
from the a"e of dolt. I go beyond this, and though I am aware that the preponderance of opinion 
is against me I consider that in India as a male child of over 12 is in his manners, customs and privilege* 
treated almost as an adult, he should at this age be permitted the freedom of working full time as an 
adu't Previous to 1891, when the Indian Factories Act was amended, he was so permitted, and hi* 
employment as a half-timer was sanctioned from the ago of seven. I do not think that these limits 
should have been altered, and I would urge their restoration ; certainly the restoration of the maxi- 
mum limit of 12 instead of, as at present, 14. I think a certificate of age should be obtained before a 
child is employed, but I am opposed to the proposal that certificates of physical fitness should be obtained 
at the same time as age certificates, prior to the employment of a child in a factory. It is quite reason- 
able that an inspector, seeing a sickly child, should bo empowered to prohibit or to direct the dis- 
continuance of his employment till he be fit again, but when the child is fit the employer should, equally 
reasonably, be able to demand that the certifying surgeon should examine tho child, and if satisfied, 
should issue a certificate of ago which would in itself bo a certificate of fitness. I do not think it is 
really necessary to certify to the ago of one who wishes to qualify as a full-timer, and who has worked 
as a half-timer. His age is easily obtained from the registers. Nor do I think that a certificate of 
physical fitness should be necessary. Common senso will dictate to employers that a child physically 
unfit will be an unproductive labourer. I do not think that it is necessary to prescribe for the 
employment of children in regular sets. I can only argue from assumed possibilities, as we have never 
tried working in sets, but I should say that it would bo far easier for a greedy parent to work his 
child in two places on the same day under different names, if, by regular morning sets in the one place, 
and afternoon sets in the other, he were able to fit in the time at both places. A modified set system 
is bound to introduce itself if the worldng hours of children are curtailed below their present-low 
seven hours’ limit, but the employer should be given full latitude as to when and how lie shall employ 
the child within tho limits, so as to prevent his services being absorbed elsewhere in his spare time. 
Until the State imposes compulsory education of children on the people at large, I certainly do not 
think that the employer of labour on a large scale, who is already of great benefit to the country, should 
be still further taxed by being compelled to give education to tho cliildrcn employed by him. But 
as a matter of fact, most employers are alive to the valuo of elementary education for their half-timers, 
as the lad who knows how to read, write and figure, even in an elementary way, is more intelligent 
and therefore of greater value as a workman than the illiterate one. Government, instead of compelling 
the education of the half-timer by his employer should I think, deservo it, by encouraging the em- 
ployer with good teachers and grants-in-aid from the date of the actual opening of a school, and not 
ns I believe now, after three years of satisfactory worldng. Elementary education for factory children 
N should be of a character that is likely to develop their powers of observation (as by the kindergarten 
system) and not simply a process of cramming, which is of little or no value when practical work is the 
end in view. I think that a prohibition against young children accompanying workers to dangerouB 
or unhealthy parts of factories is reasonable and necessary. Some factories enforce it as a matter of 
rule, others, particularly those where women are employed, do not. It may be taken for granted that 
non-working children as a rule accompany their mothers, and the best way of enforcing the prohibition 
would be to prohibit the employment of women in dangerous or unhealthy parts of a factory'. Tlis 
breach of this should be made subject to a fine enforced by law. I do not think that under the vastly 
varying conditions of climate in the various parts of India, and during tho various seasons, any analy- 
tical standard of purity of air could reasonably be enforced. Local medical inspectors of factories 
already have powers to meet this case, and the appointment of whole-time circle medical inspectors, 
and the granting of right of appeal to a chief inspector, would I think suffice.' The matter of the 
environment of a factory, which is often beyond the control of tho owner, must be borne in mind. A 
" factory in crowded Bombay, surrounded by clmvls and tenement houses, cannot possibly have as 
pure air in its workrooms as one on the banks of the Ganges in Cawnpore, and the owner of tho 
former can no more prevent liis evil plight than can owner of tho latter be congratulated on 
personally achieving his good conditions. We do not use humidifying processes except in a small 
way, and I cannot express an opinion as to the fixation of a humidity standaid beyond saying that 
the conditions of the country and climate would render legislation for this as unreasonable ns in the 
case of air. If water is used for humidifying purposes, its source of supply' should be controlled 
by the same rules that at present govern the supply of washing water, and the medical inspector 
shoirld be empowered to deal with this. I do not think that the present standard of latrine accommo- 
dation, as laid down for these provinces in notification No. of 6th May 1893, sections 26 

and 27, viz., one latrine to every 50 persons, and separate latrines for women, needs any improvement. 
The doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily outwards, but reasonable time should 
be given to owners of existing factories to effect such changes as may be necessary to comply with this. 
Iuirther precautions for fencing machinery are not required, beyond facilitating the inspection of 
factories by expert mechanic inspectors, and by increasing the stafi in this branch. If the Factory 
Act is to be administered reasonably, it must be administered uniformly throughout India, allowance 
only being made for prevailing conditions of climate, where this affects the worldng of the Act. I 
think that the appointment of whole-time medical inspectors with reasonably small circles of control 
is desirable. Chief inspectors to whom a right of appeal should lie are also desirable. I represent 
Cooper, Allen <C Co., Government Boot and Army Equipment Factory. The average attendance 
during the first 1 1 months of this year in this factory is : 

Adult males _ - 

„ females 

Children male _ ___ “ ** ” “ ** 

, „ female . . ~ ~ “ “ — ~ 

— • • — — _ nil 


Total 


3,004 
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think that an inspector of factories cannot be equipped for Lis duties unless : 


that any more stringent law, iUt must be introduced, must be sufficiently elastic in its operation ^ 
meet varying trades, varying climates, varying seasons, and India’s vastly varying peoples WWW 
any sucli law, if introduced, irot/Mbe more stringent than the present one, is, I think, a moot point 
Any suggestions vlucli I have regarding the housing of factory hands have already taken practical 
shape m our own village of workman's dwellings, whore in 900 houses wo accommodate a large per- 
centage of our most valued workmen. I can only recommend other factories to follow our example. 

Witness stated that the engines began at G o’clock in the hot weather, and 7 o’clock in the cold Oral evidence 
weather ; hut tun men were always allowed half an hour’s grace and they worked up to 5-30 r sr with 
half an hour’s interval from 1 2 noon to 12-30 p.m. In exceptional times, when for instance there was 
a big military expedition on, they had worked up to 8 p.m. During the South African war this over- 
time working went on for sonic months. The majority of the men were on piece work, hut some were 
paid by the month. These latter were on task work, and when they had done their task, which the firm 
considered a fair day’s work, they were allowed to go home even before the factory was closed. The 
knowledge that they could thus leave when they had done their task made them more attentive to 
their work. Witness had had no experience of mills and factories, where long hours were systemati- 
cally worked, and his evidence and expressions of opinion applied only to the conditions of work existing 
in his own factor)-. He thought that, when long hours were indulged in the operatives adapted them” 
selves to the circiimManees, and were indolent, inasmuch as they did not attempt to turn out the 
maximum amount of work in a given time. In the course of the ten-hours day in his factory the men 
took about one hour off. The Hindu workers were of low caste, but there was a good sprinkling of 
Muhammadans in the factory. Witness was opposed on principle to any restriction of adult working 
hour?. A fixed twelve-hour day would not afleet them except when they wanted to work overtime 
to execute a big Government contract. When the half-timers had done their seven hours’ work they' 
lu-re rent out of the factory. The children commenced work with the adults, namely, half an hour 
after the engine started. It was possible for them to he employed in the afternoon elsewhere, but ho 
did not think that they were. He lmd great difficulty in getting them out of the factory because 
most of them preferred to wait and go home with their grown up relations. The children earned 
from 113-8-0 to HG-8-0 a month, hut a la^gc number of them were paid by tlie contractors. 

The names of nil the children were kept in the attendance hooks. He approved of the minimum 
adult age being reduced to thirteen years, os lie considered that a boy of thirteen was quite capable 
of doing a day’s work in their factory. Probably 10 per cent, of the workers were between the agc3 
of thirteen and sixteen. Even in the case of overtime ho thought that a boy of thirteen was able 
to do twelve hours work. Similarly tlio minimum age for children should be reduced to eight 
years, ns ho condderod that a child of eight could easily do half a day’s work in their factory. If there ■ 
were emergency exemptions in the Act, so ns to allow overtime work in special circumstances, then 
lie would not object to a fixed twelve hours’ day ; but, ns already stated, lie did not like the, principle 
of interfering with adult labour. Their work was mostly by hand, and the children lmd dunes suited 
to their strength. They sewed the soft, parts of the leather, similar work to wliat would be done 
by girls in England. The present standard for age adopted by the Civil Surgeon was very strict, 
and many boys were refund as under ngo. He had lmd no serious strikes. lie could not compare 
Indian with Knglidi workers, owing to their different temperaments. The Indian worker wanted 
to take his time, lint in his factory they appeared to value the privilege of being allowed to go 
home when they had done their day’s lark. This privilege had had a good effect, and many left 
before the closing hour. He could not say that the workers had increased in effirioncy in their 
work, nr.d the experienced hands never seemed to go beyond a certain stage. They attained a 
certain standard of efficiency, and stopped there. If the men asked for an incrcnso in pay the 
firm asked for mi incrc.i'e in their task of work. The man on task work often did work over and 
above his dnilv {ari: in preference to going home early. His experience was that the men who did 
most work did 'the best worl:. He had been told that the Indian boot worker did as much work in 
the day as an KngliAi v.orker, lmt not in the same number of hours. They had a school in their 
village for the very young hoys, hut it wns not attended by the half-timers. They had tried to prevent 
verv young children from entering the factory, but could not altogether stop it. lien tlio factory 
worked overtime the hands only worked overtime four days a week. All the year round he considered 
that the Indian operative could not work more than a tivclvo hours day in their factor). He was 
not in a position to say anything about other mills and factories. He was not in favour of night 
work, and had abandoned it. The electric l'ghfc was only used to illuminate the dark 
places of the factory and for rpccinl cases of overtime working. The daily wage man earned the same 
salary in the hot as in the cold days, hut the piece worker enrned more m the former than in the latter. 

He considered that the Muhammadans were more regular in their attendance than the cJtamars. ilio 
hands took about four days a month off, in addition to the Sunday holidays. They were paid from 
the 12th to the 25th of the month, and after pay-day there was a certain amount of drunkenness 
among the chnmnrs. Taking the bands on the whole lie would describe them ns steady An extra 
good man would earn from 1125 to 1130, hut the average monthly wage earned was 1110 In tlio 
event of a restriction of working hours lie would require a special exemption m tl i Act rior allowing 
overtime for Government work, and there should also he a provision to permit of certain light duties 
being attended to on Sundays. For instance, about twenty-five men had now to attend to the hides 
for about two hours on Sunday morning, otherwise the hides would he spoiled. These men were paid 
extre At prescnUhere wa^ no scarcity of hands, but lie considered it wise to have their workers m 

their own village. * , 

Tlio factory inspectors came onco or twice a year, but the Civil Surgeon came more frequently. 

Ho believed that tlioCivil Surgeon stated tlio probable ago of the child on the certificate, and whon the 
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child attained the ago o£ fourteen lie was taken on as an adult without further examination. He did 
notoppose the proposed “ young persons ” class, and would sav that if the Commission considered the 
creation of such a class desirable, then to limit their hours to twelve was also desirable. He had no wish 
to work his men for twelve hours, but should like the option of being able to do so should special cir- 
cumstances arise. The witness summarised his recommendations ns follows : — 

(1) there should be no legal restriction on the working hours of adults ; 

(2) there should be a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and the 

adult, from 13 to 16 years of age, whose Working hours should be restricted by law to 12 
hours daily between sun-rise and sun-set ; 

(3) children from 8 to 12 years of age should be allowed to work in factories for not more than 

7 hours daily between sun-rise and sun-set. 


Witness Ho. 135. 


The Cawnporc IfooHcn Mills Co., Ld., Catcnporc. 


In our opinion the working hours of adult males should not he limited by legislation. The regu- 
lation by law of the number of hours which an adult male might bo allowed to work would be an 
interference with the liberty of the subject politically inexpedient and undoubtedly distasteful to 
the worker. The demand for adult male labour in most parts of India is, within our experience, 
continuously in excess of the supply, and consequently were any mill or group of mills to attempt 
to establish working conditions which the employe found detrimental to his health or interests, 
the employe would sever his connection with that mill or group of mills, and enlist with another con- 
cern where the conditions were more to his taste. No mill would be able for any lengthy period to 
continue working hours that were oppressive. The work done by the individual employe in India 
never approaches that expected from an English worker in an English mill, and there aTo intervals 
for relaxation in India which are not recognized in England, consequently the work is far less 
strenuous and less likely to injuriously affect the health of the employe. But should it eventually 
be deemed necessary to limit by legislation the number of hours for which a mill might work each 
day, it would he essential to make provision for the suspension of such restrictions should some 
highly emergent demand, such as the necessities of war, render it desirable to increase the normal 
daily output. In the case of a mill, which like the Cawnpore 'Woollen Mills is looked to by Gov- 
ernment to provide clothing and similar necessaries for the army, the normal outturn during times 
of peace must necessarily be largely augmented in war-time to satisfy the demand for war supplies. 
As a matter of fact, the ordinary hours worked by this mill (engine running time) average during 
the year only 10 hours 20 minutes daily, from which have to he deducted the intervals which each 
worker may take for such purposes as smoking, bathing, etc. This period of relaxation from work is 
divided into four spells of 10 minutes each, hut including the time taken in going to that, part of the 
compound specially reserved for these purposes, and the time taken in settling down again to work, 
the total period during which a man may be said to be absent from his post were lie to take full 
advantage of this permission may be taken as not less than one hour a day. From statistics which 
we have compiled we find that very few of our workers actually take full advantage of theso periods 
of relaxation. Indeed, the provision made by the various departments of this mill for the absence 
of workers on this account, although they are found in actual practice to be ample, would not admit 
of all the workers taking 4 spells each during tlio day. Spcrial passes are kept in each department in 
the proportion of one for every 20 workers, and no person is allowed to pass the barrier without tliis 
special pass. No worker is allowed to go to the special part of the compound reserved for smoking, 
etc., for one hour after the mill starts or I hour before it stops, both morning and afternoon. This 
deducts three hours from the working day, and leaves, on the average working day, 7 hours 20 
minutes during which this leave may be taken. If each worker going out on the special pass 
takes the full 10 minutes, the 20 men who can use one pass take 200 minutes, so that this 
period less the first 10 minutes, or 3 hours and 10 minutes must elapse before the worker first using 
the pass can again claim it. The average day of 10 hours 20 minutes commences at 6-15 a.m. and 
ceases at 5-35 p.m. The first hatch of workers can leave at 7-15 a.m. and assuming all the passes 
to he in use, they cannot go out again until 10-35 a.m. Returning at 10-45 a.m., the pass will only 
permit four more men to pass out before the limit time of 11-30 a.m. is reached. As our records 
show that there are a certain number of men who do take full advantage of the passes, it is obvious 
that there is a larger number of men who only leave their work once a day, and we find from our re- 
cords that in actual fact a large proportion of our operatives do not leave their work at all during 
the working day. During the past few weeks we have been keeping a specially careful record of 
the number of workers passing out for relaxation during working hours, and on no one day has tho 
number exceeded 3,000, so that with an avorage number of 1,815 persons employed it is evident 
that tho average time taken by each worker out of the working day for bathing, smoking, etc., docs 
not much exceed 15 minutes. We know that this is contrary to the general belief, hut our records 
show this quite clearly. During 1907 the average number of times daily each individual worker 
passed the barrier was as follows : — 


January 

February 

March . 

April 

May 

June 


• 



. 101; 

July . 


. 1-1 5; 

* 



. 1-07; 

August 


. 0-03; 

* 



. . 1*12; 

September . 


. 1-00; 




. . 1-22; 

October 


. 1-01 ; 

* 



. ' .1-14; 

November . 


. 0-94; 

• 



. . 1*13 ; 

December . 


. 0-8S; 
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The average number of these spells of rest actually taken by our workers throughout the year Cawnporo Woollen 
is therefore POo daily. The proportions of those -passing out once, twice, or oftener, and of those Milla - 
not leaving their work at all, are shown for one day in May and one day in November as follows 






May. 

November. 

No leavo 


• 


• " . 39-60% 

48-62% 

'One spell of rest . 


• 


. 17-50% 

29-99% 

Two spoils of rest . 


* / 


28-10% 

14-09% 

Three spoils of rest 


• 


10-15% 

4-94% 

Four spells of rest 


• 


4-59% 

to 

CO 

Cl 

vO 

0 s - 


A number of our operatives attend at the mill some little time before the hour for starting in 
the morning, and utilize the mill latrines then — this must reduce the number using them during 
working hours, and appears to exhibit some desire on the part of the worker to remain at his post 
during engine running time. The longest day worked by us during the year is 11 hours 40 minutes 
and the shortest 9 hours 30 minutes. From May till August the engine is stopped 2 hours from 11- 
30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. The following table shows the hour of commencing work and the hour of 
stopping, with the midday interval, for the whole of one year : — 


Starting time 

A M. 

Stopping time 

P. M. 

From 

To 

Midday 

interval. 

Number o 
hours worl 

0 — 45 

h 

5—15 . 

1st January 


12th January 

1 

hour . 

9—30 

0—45 

5—20 . 

13tli do. 


19th do. . 

1 

do. 

9—35 

1 i < 

G— 10 

5—30 . 

20th do. . 


20th do. . 

1 

do. 

9—50 

6—40 

5—40 . 

27 th do. 


9tli February 

1 

do. . 

10-0 

6—40 

5—15 . 

10th February 


23rd do. . 

1 

do. . 

10— 5 

6—10 

5—50 . 

24th do. 


2nd March . 

1 

do. . 

10—10 

G— 30 

0— 0 

3rd March . 


9th do. 

1 

do. . 

lu— 30 

0—20 

0— 0 . 

10th do. 


10th do. 

1 

do. . 

10—40 

6—10 

0— 0 . 

17th do. . 


23rd do. 

1 

do. . 

10—50 

0—10 

0—10 . 

24th do. 


39th do. 

1 

do. . 

11—0 

0— 0 

0-10 . 

1st April 


Gth April 

1 

do. . 

11-10 

6— 0 

0—15 . 

7 th do. 


13th di. 

1 

do. . 

11—15 

5—55 

0—20 . 

]4tli do. 


20lh do. 

1 

do. . 

11—25 

5—50 

, 0-30 . 

2 1st do. 


27 th do. 

1 

do. . 

11—40 

5—10 

0—30 . 

28th do. 


5 th May 

2 hours 

11—50 

5—30 

0—30 . 

Gth May 


Gth July 

2 

do. . 

11—0 

5—35 

0—25 . 

7th July 


13th do. 

2 

do. % 

10—50 

5-40 

0—20 . 

14th do. 

. 

3rd August . 

2 

do. . 

10—40 

G— 50 

0- 15 . 

4th August . 


17th do. 

2 

do. * 

10—25 

5—50 

0— 15 . 

18th do. . 


7th September 

1 

hour 

11-25 

0— 0 

0—10 . 

8th September 


28th do. 

1 

do. . 

11—10 

0—10 

5—55 . 

29tli do. . 


Gth Oetol>er 

1 

do. . 

10—45 

0—10 

5 — 45 

6th October 


12th .do. 

1 

do. . 

10—35 

G— 20 

5—45 . 

13 th do. . 


19th do. 

1 

do. . . 

10—25 

G— 30 

5—40 . 

20th do. . 


2Gth do. . 

1 

do. . 

10-10 

0—30 

5—30’ . 

27th do. . 


9th November 

1 

do. . 

10— 0 

0—35 

5—20 . 

10th November 


23rd do. 

. 1 

do. . 

9-45 

G— 40 

5—15 . 

24 th- do. . 

• 

30lli do. . 

1 

do.- . 

9—35 

G — 45 2 

5—15 . 

1st- December 

• 

31st December 

1 

do. . 

9—30 


The mill is equipped with electric light, but it u not used except in emergent circumstonces 
such as are referred to above. In view of the comparatively short hours worked bv tins mill we are 
not in a position to express an opinion as to the effect of long hours upon the physique of workers. 
At the times now long distant when, for reasons mentioned above, we have found it necessary to work 
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Cawnnora Woollen longer hours, we did not notice any injurious effect upon tho health of the operatives, nor was the 
MilK V attendance appreciably affected thereby. We have already expressed our opinion that the number 

of worldng hours for adult males should not be restricted. But if, as the result of tins enquiry, the 
Commission should deem it desirable that their worlring hours should be restricted, we would advo- 
cate a day of 12 hours engine running time, and an interval of one hour between 11 A.m. and 2 p.m. 
We consider that a larger range of hours than that suggested by tho Commission, viz., between 
G-30 a.h. and 6 p.m. or 6 A.M. and 6-30 p.m., should he named within wliich tho legal 
maximum of hours might he worked, as by this means mill owners might bo able to permit 
their employes to observe their various religious and other festivals _ by giving a prolonged 
interval during the day, and continuing the work later, thus maintaining the normal daily 
production. Local conditions also might demand that in some cases work should be 
commenced some time later than the morning hours indicated in tho question. With either 
of the time limits mentioned above it 'will further be observed that this mill would not he 
able to allow the 2 hours’ midday interval now enjoyed by the operatives in tho hot season with- 
out curtailing the present moderate working hours. We would suggest that the legal working hours 
should he any twelve between 5 A.M. and 8 p.m. It should be prescribed, in our opinion, that the 
engine should he stopped for one hour between 11 A.M. and 2 p.m. except in cases where the hours 
worked for the total day (engine running time) do not exceed 8 hours in all. It frequently occurs 
that in order to observe certain religious or other ceremonies, workers desire to he absent from tho 
mill from 4 o’clock or thereabouts onwards rather than take a whole day’sholiday. Any legislation 
relating to working hours should therefore he such as would admit of an employer running his mill 
> continuously for 3 0 hours, and then ceasing work for the day to suit cases like that alluded to. Tho 
shift system is not worked in this part of the country, and wo are therefore not prepared to offer any 
opinion upon the advisability of prescribing legal working hours for factories adopting this system. 
In this mill adults only are employed, certificates of ago being obtained from the Civil Surgeon for 
all workers not obviously beyond tho age of 14 before their services are entertained. Wo have no 
knowledge of tho alleged employment as adults of persons between 12 and 14. But in our opinion 
the creation by law of a special class of workers corresponding to ‘ ‘ young persons ’ ’ under the English 
Act is desirable, with working hours limited to 12 daily, on the ground-that the youth from 14 to 16, 
while physically fit to work 12 hours daily, is not fitted to work longer houre without danger of 
physical deterioration. In the event of this proposal being adopted, if a mill declares to work only 
12 hours daily it should not be called upon to keep a register of “ young persons ”. In tbo case of . 
a mill working more than 12 hours daily a register of “ young persons ” should he kept, but we do 
not consider that it would he desirable to make any provisions ns to physical fitness — it should 
relate only to age. Many of the workers who would be comprised in this class are already married 
and fathers : if the State is not prepared to legislate as to the physical fitness of youths to exercise the 
duties of paternity it would seem to us to bo improper to interfere with their desire to maintain their 
offspring by working as adults in mills. We think that the employment of women in mills should be 
prohibited after 7 p.m., and that under no circumstances should they bo employed for more than 
12 hours a day in all, thus grouping them along with the proposed class of young persons. This would 
allow those of them who have home duties to attend to the same. The desirability on grouuds of 
morality of not employing women after 7 r.M. is sufficiently obvious. The Indian child of 9 years 
of age is better developed physically than the English child of similar ago, and is quite fitted to take 
his place in the mill, and to do the light work to which he is commonly put in Indian mills. We 
consider that no alteration should bo made in the minimum age at which children may be allowed 
to work in Indian factories. We do not think, however, that certificates of physical fitness should 
be required. As mentioned above, no children arc employed in this mill, but from a general know- 
ledge of Indian mill conditions we know that a child who is physically unfit would not he employed 
in Indian mills by very reason of his physical unfitness, while if by any chance ho is so employed, 
the conditions under which he works are not such ns would ho likely to affect him injuriously. 
Bather is the reverse the case, as in tho vast majority of instances the mill is superior in sanitary 
surroundings to the conditions of his home-life, and the work is so light as to afford to tho child a 
■ ” ' to the work which he would be called upon to perform wero his services 

die his earnings provide him with nourishing food. It is certain that were a 
child rejected by an inspecting officer ns unfit for employment in the mill, -he would not thereby be 
freed from labour of another kind, probably more trying, and certainly more removed from sympa- 
thetic supervision. Similarly we are of opinion that certificates of age and physical fitness to work 
full time should not both be required. Certificates of age onljg however, might bemade compulsory. 
In the matter of the education of children it would, in our opinion, he an unfair tax upon the em- 
ployer to compel him to provide this at his own cost. Elementary education should be made avail- 
able by the State either within or without the mill premises at the option of the employer, and upon 
the State should rest tho responsibility . of seeing that duo advantage is taken of the education 
thus provided. Factory owners would without doubt render all reasonable aid to the officials en- 
trusted with this duty in making enquiries as to the occupations of the children during non-working 
hours. This Company already provides elementary education for the children of workers residing 
at the Company s settlement. Wo have there a school with 18 children upon the register, of whom - 
12 are regular attendants. Their ages are from 6 to 12. They arc taught Urdu, Nngri, and arith- 
metic. School hours are from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. in winter, and from 6 a.m. to 11 a.m. in summer. 
The hoys have been provided with gear for outdoor sport, which they appear to appreciate. The 
school was inspected by the Deputy Inspector of Schools on 6th September 1907, and the result was 
reported to be satisfactory. Eo fees are charged, and the books are also provided free. The wholo 
expense of the school is borne by the Company, and it is open to the children of any employe. As 
a matter of practice, non-working young children are prohibited, in the interests of emplovers, from 
iT° i. rS i° ^ ngc T s or unhealthy parts of factories... It is difficult to legislate 
° f ordlnar y factory rules, and in our opinion this should bo left to the mills 


themselves. 

tvi „ * ~ '~- r rv°;7 tu uniw Due attention oi mill owners t 

breaches of this commonsense prohibition, and leave them to apply any correction called for, 


ip . fcuuiuu uu it 

,1°5L ins pectors might be directed to draw the attention of mill owners to any 


We 
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do not believe tliat the testing of samples of air from factories in India i3 either necessary or desir- Ca-rraporc 
able. We know of no factories here that are not well ventilated. The enforcement of a standard 
of purity would be likely to lead to numerous difficulties in practice, giving rise to irritation without 
any compensating advantage resulting, and altogether suggestive of an arbitrary restriction. The 
general question of the purity or otherwise of the air and the provision of ventilation might be left 
to the medical inspectors whose recommendations when based on commonsense are generally fol- 
lowed. Should a mill owner, from contumacy or other cause, fail to follow the recommendations 
of the medical inspector, the matter might be referred to the chief inspector of factories, whoso 
decision should be final. Mill owners in their own interests are just as anxious as anybody to main- 
tain a sweet and wholesome atmosphere in their factories. As we do not in this mill work any pro- 
cess necessitating humidifying wo are not in a position to speak of the desirability or otherwise of the 
provision of a standard of moisture as indicated by the Factory Commission, but because the local 
atmospheric conditions differ so widely in different localities and also in different seasons and for 
the reasons specified above we think the matter should not form one for restrictive legislation. 

We are not of opinion that the standard of latrine accommodation should he raised beyond one 
seat for every 50 workers, but separate urinal accommodation might be required. We would observe, 
however, that the form of the Indian latrine and the habits of the operatives axe such that the or- 
dinary latrine seat is the one best fitted for the purpose of urinating. The average native does not 
know how to use a urinal of the conventional type. Our latrines appear to be popular, as many 
workers, as already remarked, come some time before the mill starts in the morning to make use of 
them. They are therefore an incentive to punctuality in some degree '. We think that provision 
should be made for the hanging of all doors of working rooms so as to open outwards, but with an 
ample time — say two years — for all factories to conform to this regulation, new factories of course 
being in the meantime compelled to hang doors in the prescribed manner. We do not think that 
any further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary or desirable, all reasonable precautions 
being already in force. In the case of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills we believe it would be difficult 
to suggest any precaution of tliis nature which has not already been taken. We might mention 
specially the protection of boiler water gauge glasses which our workers appear to regard as 
a boon, although we believe these are not commonly protected, even in England. With one Factory 
Act for all India, the administration should be made in the same manner throughout India, always 
providing that rules and regulations thereunder continue to be promulgated by the various Local 
Governments and Administrations to suit the differences of local conditions. The appointment 
of full-time medical inspectors of factories would, we think, be desirable, whose duties would sup- 
plement those carried out by the present inspectors of factories. Their reports should, in our 
opinion, however, be submitted to the chief inspector of factories, and not as at present to the local 
magistrates, whose experience in factory matters is necessarily limited, and their knowledge imper- 
fect. Much inconvenience is caused to mill owners by the fact of the everchanging personalities 
of the Civil Surgeon, acting as medical inspector, and the Magistrate of the District, acting as local 
inspector, whose opinions do not invariably coincide with those of their recent predecessors. The 
mill owners are as a consequence frequently put to considerable expense in satisfying the require- 
ments of the local inspectors for the time being in carrying out alterations which in the opinion of the 
mill owner, supported probably by the immediately preceding inspecting officials, are unnecessary 
and unreasonable. 

The average number of men employed in the factory is 1,600 
Do. do. women do. do. is 215 

Children are not employed at all by us. The following table shows the number of days in each 
year during the last 10 years this factory has worked over 12J hours a day, and the average daily 
number of hours worked each year : — 



Year. 

- 


Number of days on which the 
factory has worked over 

12£ hours. 

Average daily 
number of hours 
worked. 

1007 . 




Nil. 


• • • • • 


10 hours 17 minutes. 

1900 . 




Nil. 


• » * • • 


10 

»f 

19 

tl 

1905 . 




Nil. 


. . • • « 


10 

ft 

24 

tf 

1904 . 




Nil. 


• * • * • 


10 

ti 

26 

tl 

1903 . 




1G 


• • » » * 


10 

1* 

35 

11 

1902 . 




Nil. 


» • • » • 


10 

tt 

24 

ft 

1901 . 




53 


» » • • • 


11 

ft 

28 

ft 

1900 . 




91 


• • • • 


11 

If 

37 

ft 

1899 . 




19 


• • • • • 


10 

It 

52 

-■ 

1898'. 




110 




12 

It 

13 

tf 

1897 . 


• 


102 


. . • • ♦ 

• 

11 

’• 

50 

tl 



From May to August a midday 


ly to August a miauay interval vf 2 hours is given — at all other times the xmdday interval 
is one hour. The work done in this mill varies so much in character that it is difficult to lay down 
a standard of production measured in terms of weight of yarn per hour, but we have means of 
ascertaining comparative productions in various departments. ' Any alteration in efficiency due 
to shorter hours would be expected to bo manifested in some degree at those times when the null 
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Oa iraporo Woollen makes a change- from the one-hour interval to two-hours’ midday interval, and vice versa, but our 
Mills. mill records do not exhibit any marked variation in the hourly production which could be clearly 

ascribed to the length of the day worked. We do not consider that certificates as to physical fitncBB 
should be required, but only one relating to age, the possession of which should be made compul- 
sory before the candidate can be admitted to employment. IVe believe that it would be very diffi- 
cult to apply the principle of “ physical fitness ” certificates fairly in practice, and in our opinion 
it is not at all desirable that the State should interfere between employer nnd would-be employee 
when the latter is of full age, willing and anxious to work, and the employer wishes to give him em- 
ployment. Moreover, if the certifying authority is to have power to prevent children who have hither- 
to worked half time from working as adults until a certificate of physical fitness has been obtained, 
it follows that they must have the power to disqualify by reason of physical unfitness any other person 
applying for a certificate. And if such a power be given, is it to be exercised continuously with regard 
to the subject of the certificate, for it docs not necessarily follow that the person certified as physi- 
cally fit for adult labour at one time could or would be certified as fit a yeaT later ? We are strongly 
of opinion that the State should not intervene in the matter of the physical fitness of candidates 
for employment in mills and factories. The employer may be trusted to exercise due discretion 
in the engagement of workers, for it is not to his interest to have in his factories any worker who is 
physically unfit for labour. If the certificate necessary to authorize employment as an adult be 
one with regard to age only, and a certificate of age be insisted upon for all workers not obviously 
beyond the age specified as the minimum — at present 14 — no other safeguard is needed. The 
creation of a special class of “ young persons ” may have certain advantages, and we would be in- 
clined to support it. The limits of age should be from 14 to 1G. If the law bo eventually amended 
so as to create such a class, and to restrict their hours of employment to the same number as that 
worked by women, it will, in our opinion, cause most factories to declare for a working day corres- 
ponding with the maximum working hours permitted to the class of “ young persons”. The ap- 
proximate number of “ young persons ” between the ages of Hand 16 at present employed by this 
factory is 220, all males. We are of opinion that only those men who have had at least 5 years’ 
experience in an Indian factory, and preferably in the position of mill manager, should be appointed 
factory inspectors. Such a man might be appointed as a probationer, and might even be sent 
to Eng'and for one year’s training with the home inspectors, when after having given satisfactory 
evidence of his knowledge of the Indian Factory Act and rules, his appointment ns an inspector 
would be confirmed. We consider it essential that a thorough knowledge of Indian conditions 
should be made an important item in the qualifications of a candidate for the post of inspector. 
Whatever new legislation be agreed upon as desirable, rules to suit the different Provinces should 
be made by notification by the Local Governments under the advice of the chief factory inspector for 
the Provinces, and supported by the chief factory inspector for India. We would be averse to making 
the housing of factory hands compulsory under the Act, but as a matter of practice many mills and 
factories are finding it desirable in their own interests to attend to the satisfactory housing of their 
operatives. This Company has a settlement consisting so far of 452 houses built for this purpose in 1902, 
and a chart is appended showing how the houses have been occupied. Prejudice had to be over- 
come in the early stages, the workers viewing with suspicion the provision of dwelling accommoda- 
tion at rates whb li they know' to be financially unremunerativc to the Company, but the policy of 
benignant non-interference with the inhabitants which we have carefully pursued lias now gained 
the confidence of the workers, and the dwellings have at last become almost popular. The average 
cost per house with private courtyard is R350, and without courtyard R300. The rent charged 
is 12 annas and 8 annas per mensem respectively. The houses with courtyards have private latrine 
accommodation. There aTe three large blocks of public latrines, connected with the Municipal 
sewage system and automatically flushed. The houses measure 12 x 10, and each has a private 
verandah measuring 10 x G. They are arranged in blocks on the courtyard system, 24 houses in a 
b'oek The courtyards are paved, and a hydrant is placed in the centre, so as to provide an ample 
and convenient supply of water. Prom statistics which we have compiled we find the attendance 
at the mill of dwellers m the settlement is 5% more regular than that of non-dwellers. The general 
health of the residents is excellent. A statement furnished by us to the local health authorities 
showing the death rate to 30th June 1906 to be 25'5 per 1,000 is appended. The death rate from 
1st July 1906 to 30th June 1907 is 23 - 09 per 1,000. The death rate for the City of Cawnpore for 
1906 was 81'63, and the mean rate of the previous 5 years 74T7. We have knd no cases of plague 
dur ng the past year. A noticeable feature of tho settlement is the sturdiness of the young children 
living there, which may be fairly ascribed to the improved conditions under which they are living 
as compared with children born and bred in the city. The provision of more houses is at present 
under contemplation. A census of the village taken during December showed a population num- 
bering 1,161 ; of this number, 55'22% were men, 24T2% women nnd 20’66% children under 14. 
The Commission may be interested in certain special benefits which the. workers employed by this 
Company enjoy. Ordinarily in India it is found necessary to inflict fines upon the workers to some 
degree for disciplinary purposes, and to punish for bad or careless work. All such fines imposed 
on workers in this Company are credited to a fund from which payments are made to deserving aged 
or disabled workers, or to the families of those workers who have died after being some years in our 
employ. The funeral expenses are paid from this fund in the cases of all workers dying after one 
year’s approved service with the Company. During the past three years the payments from 
this fund have aggregated HI 1,990. Interest is credited to the fund regularly. To encourage 
regularity in attendance a bonus of one month’s pay is given to all members of the native staff, 
whatever their salary or wage, at the conclusion of the year, provided they have not been absent 
without leave at all during the year, or absent with leave on any account whatever for more than 
six days, exclusive of the regular holidays. The number who. thus participated for 1906 was 123 
and for 1907 139. A well equipped dispensary is maintained at the mill, with a trained hospital 
assistant m charge, and all workers are treated free of charge, medicines for themselves being also 
supplied nee. Medicines are supplied for members of their families not working in the mill at a 
nominal charge. During 1905, 5,904 cases were treated, during 1906 5,299 cases, and during 1907, 
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3 440 cases An analysis showing particulars of the cases treated during 1906 and 1907 is append- Cawnporo Woollen i 

ed Sundays are invariably allowed as hohdays, apart from any native holidays which may he Milli. I 

civen during the week. During the past 5 years the average number of whole-day hohdays which j 

it has been found necessary to allow was 3'GO annually, i.e., three years each 4 days, and two years i 

each 3 days Part-day holidays have averaged during the same period 6'60 hours annually. The 

two figures combined represent 4£ days jper annum. Sunday is always, observed as a close holiday 

for all workers the mill stopping earlier on Saturday to permit of all cleamng of machinery being 

done No cleanin'* is allowed on Sundays. Wages are paid fortnightly, and all wages are paid by 

the European in charge of the department. In order to compensate workers m some degree for 

the higher prices of foodstuffs due to the present scarcity, as in the famine of 1896 we have institu- i 

ted with effect from 1st December and to continue until such prices are more nearly normal, a scale 

of famine allowances. 


Abstract of deaths in the Cawnpore 


Consumption and phthisi** 
* Plague 
Fever . 

Pleurisy 
Asthma 
Cold . 

Old age 

Puerperal insanity 


Pneumonia . 
Catarrhal bronchitis 
Measles 
Small-pox . 
Dysentery . 
Diarrhoea 


Woollen Mills settlement from 1st January 1905 to 30 th 
June 1906. 


Children 
Adults, (under 3 
years). 

r. o 

ti 1 

o o 

0 

2 0 

1 1 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 3 

1 0 

1 1 

0 I 

20 18 


1 

j 


Average of deaths per 1,000 per anntm=25'5 

* All imnnrted cases —In some cases the patients were brought into the settlement suffering 

p™ wh0 aesleoted ordinary precautlons by g p 7 

in the city and partly in the settlement. 

Abstract of cases treated by the Cawnpore Woollen Mills dispensary during 1906-1907. 


Month. 

Minor 

ailments. 

Fever. 

Dysentery 

and 

diarrhoea. 

Plague. 

Infectious 

diseases. 

Pulmo- 

nary 

omplaints. 

Minor 

accidents. 

J innary 1000 

313 

50 

19 

3 

5 


•• 

February 

245 

47 

7 

3 

2 

5 


March 

303 

90 

20 

•• 

2 

3 

1 

April . 

300 

80 

27 

o 

** 

1 


May 

300 

. 50 

20 


1 



Juno 

284 

5G 

20 

** 

1 

1 

" 

Julv 

325 

72 

31 

•• 

•* 



August . 

304 

143 

38 

1 

- 

•* 

2 

* • 

September 

322 

| 230 

! 21 

• • 




October 

314 

293 

1 30 

• • 

1 ” 



November 

210 

104 

12 

3 

1 

I 

" 


December 

232 

70 

I 12 

* * 1 

1 

1 

1 



3,032 

1,357 

209 

11 

i " 

17 

i 


Total 


300 

30!) 

485 

410 

370 

3GS 

130 

577 

573 

037 

410 

"322 

5,200 
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Abstract of cases treated by the Gawnporc Woollen Mills dispensary during 1907. 
Woollen ' 


Month. 

Minor 

ailments. 

Fever. 

Dysentery 

ami 

diarrhoea. 

Plague. 

Infectious j 
-diseases. | compl! ; ints . 

Minor 

accidents. 

Total 

January 1007 


229 

02 

9 

3 

•* 

1 

•< 

294 

February . 


200 

30 

14 

3 

- 

n 


200 

March . 


229 

03 

no 

2 

2 

2 


310 

- April . 


232 

0G 

17 


1 

•• 


300 

May 


202 

00 

9 


- 

2 


203 

Juno • • 


172 

30 

n 


•• 

2 


221 

July 


239 

00 

9 


1 

O 


301 

August 


211 

49 

18 


•• 

1 


279 

September 


187 

171 

23 


•• 

1 


3S2 

October . 


190 

128 

13 


•• 

•• 


331 

November 


109 

90 

10 


•• 

c 


280 

December 


141 

03 

8 


•• 

•• 
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2,407 

833 

109 

8 

4 

19 

•• 

3,440 


Note. — T he diagrams referred to above lmvc not been reproduced. 


Mr. Alfred Bultcrworth, mill manager of the Cawnporc Woollen Mills. 

MrJA. Buttorworth, Witness stated that he had had experience in the industry in Indin since November. 1882, and 
representing the had liad p rev i ous experience in tweed factories at home. The average working time of the Cawn- 

CftWTiporo Woollen Woo jj en j [;lIs was fcn } 10Urs twenty minutes, but thev had to work overtime in certain depart- 

Oral ‘•ciitnet. ments on occasions. Such departments, not requiring engine power, worked up to 9-30 i>.m. on 74 
days in 1905, 74 days in 1906, and 56 days in 1907. On all these occasions overtime had to be worked 
in order to execute urgent orders. Those who were paid a daily rate of wages received half a day’s 
pay for overtime, and the pieceworkers were paid by the work they turned out. The hands were 
allowed to go out four times a day for ten minutes at a time, but the majority did not nvnil themselves 
of so much leave. Certain workers were allowed to go out without leave tickets. On an average 
each hand went out twice a day, and so had twenty minutes off. He did not think there were many 
errors in their record of those who went out and came in, and the figures in the written statement 
were substantially accurate. If a man was out for more than ten minutes he was fined one anna. 
The men had agreed to the system, and rarely disputed the fine. This rule was introduced a short 
time after he joined the mills without any protest from the hands. He believed that the men were 
content with the working hours. The restriction of adult labour would only affect them ns to over- 
time work, and if special provision were made for this in the Act then they would not be at all affected 
by any restriction of adult labour. Witness approved of one hour’s interval in the middle of the 
day, and thought that so far as the Cawnporc mills were concerned this should be obligator}-. Most 
of the Cawnpore hands were accustomed to take their meals during this hour’s interval, and not at 
any odd hour in the morning. The large majority certainly took their big meal during the intervah 
They did not employ half-timers, hecauso of the trouble entailed in complying with the Act, and 
for the present they could obtain all the adult labour wanted. They, had not employed nny half- 
timers since the eighties. In the hot weather the hands had an interval of two hours, and they 
appreciated the longer rest. About one half went home, and the others took their meal and slept 
in the compound. The rooms of the factory were locked during the interval, and every hand had 
to go out into the compound. Sunday was accepted ns the regular weekly holiday, and the hands 
turned up regularly on the Monday morning. They were allowed their big native holidays in addi- 
tion. The Muhammadans only were given leave for the mohirnm and baler-id, and the mill was 
worked by the Hindus, but there were no Hindu holidays on which, the Hindu workers only were 
allowed to go. The Hindus formed the majority of workers and the mill had to be closed on their 
big festivals — on the holi and at the Durga-pujas, on each occasion for one or two days. No young 
adults regarding whose age there was any reasonable doubt were emploj-ed before being certified 
by the doctor to be over fourteen years. These youths were sent to the civil hospital any day, and 
it was very seldom that one was rejected. The doctor did not pass any whom witness thought should 
not be passed. They obtained ICO new certificates for such workers last year. There were 420 
houses occupied in the settlement by 641 men, 280 women, and 240 children under fourteen years. 
Witness thought that the hands were equally attentive to their work in the long days ns in the shorter 
dayB. They had to employ a much larger number of hands than would be required in an English 
mill of similar size. Roughly speaking they wanted twice the number in India to do the same quan- 
tity of work that English operatives would do. ' In the spinning department there would be one 
minder and three pieccrs on a pair of mules at home, while in India they employed from fivc.to seven 
men on a parr of mules. They employed 220 young persons between the ages of fourteon and sixteen. 
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This meant about 14 per cent, of the total workers, so that anv restriction of ti,„ t, t 

persons would determine the working hours of the mill. There were some Mr * A ' Butterw,rth - 

ing, which they would be able to work irrespective of these young adults and there were turn 
rooms where the machinery was dnven by electricity, which could be run independently o the main 
engine. Statistics spread over a period of six months showed that the attendance at the “of 
the dwellers m the settlement was 92-19 per cent, of the maximum. This meant 8 per ce of 
absentees, or about two days ofE a month. Of the non-settlement dwellers 88-69 per cent were 
present on alt the working days This meant 12 per cent, of absentees, or about three days off l 
month. The workers gave all sorts of excuses for bemg absent, including that of illness, but if their 
excuse was not accepted they were fined one day’s pay. As a rule they always asked for eave, which 
was only very rarely mthbeld. Only a small minority indulged in drink, and there wasno drunken- 
ness in the settlement. Of their hands t had been with them for nearly thirty years ; 36 for over 
twenty years ; 47 for over fifteen years - and 28 for over ten years. The Cawnpore optatives seemed 
fond of moving about from mill to null The tailors never came before 7 o’clock at any time of the 
year. They' had their midday rest, and in cases of overtime they were allowed twenty minutes off 
after the whistle went. During overtime working the longest day was never more than thirteen 
and o quarter hours. Witness thought that the question of the physical fitness of a youth could he 
left to the employer, who was not likely to engage a physically unfit operative. An employer could 
not detect a man who had developed phthisis. He did not object to the physical fitness test because 
he thought that a large number of men would be thrown out thereby, but rather on the ground that 
it would be depriving a man of earning a livelihood. He admitted that it would be advisable to 
exclude all phthisis cases from working in a factory, and had the question of physical fitness related 
particularly to infectious diseases then he might have given an answer in the affirmative. If the 
“ young persons ” class were created they could replace the 220 young adults affected by full-age 
adults, and so work the mill. They would have to do so if they unshed to run the mill longer than the 
hours permitted to “ young persons.” It would, however, mean a slight increase in wages. Com- 
paring the efficiency of English and Indian labour, witness stated that one woman in England would 
look after six circular hosiery machines, while in India they had to have one man to each. In India 
one man could not be trusted to look after more than one automatic card feeding machine, while in 
England one man attended to 8 or 10. A restricted twelve hours’ day would also affect them in the 
case of the men who were wanted to work overtime to effect repairs. He thought that the workmen 
had improved slightly in skill, and in the Cawnpore Woollen Mills they now did a better and higher 
class of work with the same number of bauds. They ran their machines at the standard speed for 
which the machines were built, and just as fast as in England. They had made calculations of the 
efficiency of Indian and English operatives per loom, and were of the opinion that the Indian operative 
did not get so much production out of the loom as the English worker. 


Witness No. 136. 


The Cawnpore Cotton Mills Co., Ld., Cawnpore. 


The Cawnpore Cotton Mills Co., Ld., employs 2,397 men, 177 women, and 166 boys. We regret Cp.wnpoie Cotton 
that statistics are not available showing the average number of hours worked daily, for each year, tviJcnu. 

during the last ten years. Information is not available showing the effect of working days of varying 
length on the production. The probable number of “ young persons ” employed in our factory, 
assuming an age limit of fourteen to sixteen, would be 270 to 300. We are not aware of anything 
connected with our industry which calls for exceptional treatment. We approve of the suggestion 
tbatinspcctorsfromthcUnitcdKingdomsbouldbcobtamedforfactoryworkm India. In any event 
we consider that factory inspectors should receive part of their training in England. We do not 
consider it necessary to provide for any elasticity in the actual operation of any law which it may 
eventually be decided to introduce. Judging from the workpeople with whom we come in contact, 
the physique of employes docs not appear to have been affected by the hours they have up to the 
present worked. "Very few of them work the whole time the engine is running ; about 10 per cent. 
of our hands may be seen at any time of day bathing, washing garments, smoking or otherwise loiter- 
ini' about the mill compound. The working hours of adult males should, in our opinion, not 
be°limitcd by legislation. Should Government find it desirable to limit the working time cf adults, 
it would be necessary to make employers who exceed the maximum laid down liable to fine. 


(1) The starting and stopping time should bo left to local authorities to be decided by local 

conditions. In Cawnpore we find that from April to September it is possible to work 
without artificial light from 6-30 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. 

(2) Wc consider that the engine should be stopped for an hour between 11-30 a.m. and 1 

p.jt. The half hour usually allowed is too short, and does not admit of the workpeople 
resting, after taking their food at midday. 

(3) We have no experience with the shift system, and do not, therefore, advance any opinions 

on it. 


Wc cannot say that we have noticed any physical deterioration due to the employment of per- 
sons between twelve to fourteen years, but at the same time it is not reasonable to suppose that a boy 
of twelve to fourteen is as fit to attend a machine as a man of more mature years, say twenty 
to twenty-five. We would therefore recommend the adoption of a class called young persons, to 
consist of workers twelve to seventeen years old, who should not be allowed to work more than 
twelve hours, which should be split up into two periods of six hours each, with a “ , L 

hour. Women should be put into tlie 4 4 young person class, and the hour and a half now given them 
should be abolished. With the “ young persons ” class thus arranged for there would be no necessity 
for limiting the hours worked by adults, as the restrictions placed on young persons mcludinR w on j 
would affect such a large percentage of the total number of employes as to make ic impracticable 
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(iurnporo Cotton to run the mill without them. If it be decided not (o establish a 11 young persons ” class, it i.s difficult 

Mills> to see what practical purpose a register of the younger adult labourers could bo put to were it kept. 

Women should unqucst'onnbly be prohibited from working at night. Wo have not noticed any evil 
effects resu tirg from tho working of children at the ngo of nine and do not consider it necessary to 
raise tho min mum beyond that age. Certificates of age only should ho required before children nre 
employed. It would be extreme’}* difficult to lay down a standard of fitness which would be ju*t 
to the employer or employe. Children who hnvo worked half-time should require a certificate of 
age only beforo being allowed to work full time as adults. To pronounce an adult ns physically unfit 
would in many cases depr vc the inn n support of a family from wage-earning in an honest manner. 
The work of the certifying surgeon would also be increased, ns it does not appear practicable to pre- 
vent candidates for full time 'who have been refused a certificate of physical fitness nt one mill trying 
all the mills in the neighbourhood and elsewhere until they were successful. Children should be 
employed in rcgulnr sets, and their attendance recorded in such n manner ns will enable the inspector 
to check the names of tlioso present at the time of his visit with the register, and to satisfy hiiivolf 
that the}* were on y working in that set. Factory owners should not be saddled with the burden and 
responsibility of providing education for child workers. It limy be taken for granted that factory 
owners are sufficiently alive to their own interests not to run nnv risks by permitting young children 
to enter dangerous parts of their premises: To prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in 
factoiics is neither necessary nor practicable. Owing to climatic conditions in this country it would 
bo difficult to maintain a standard of moisture with reference to mnnufaeturiim processes and the 
health of the operatives. Where there is a municipal supply of water available it is unnecessary 
to fix any other standard of purity for humidifying purposes. We do not consider it necessary 
to raise the standard of latrine accommodation to one scat for every twenty-five persons. A much 
sina ler proportion is found sufficient to meet nil demands, and we consider one to fifty now pro- 
scr bed by law ns ample. There is no need to provide separate urinal accommodation, where latrines 
arc constructed to suit tho customs of natives. All doors should be hung so ns to open readily out- 
wards from the inside of the building in case of fire. Sliding fire-doors nre excepted. Generally 
• speaking machinery in spinning mills is already sufficiently well protected by fencing. We are of 

flic opinion that uniformity in the Factory Act ns enforced throughout India is highly desirable, but 
bard-and-fnst rules nre not practicable, ns local conditions must be taken into consideration. Effi- 
ciency would be better maintained if full-time inspectors were appointed to assist the present medical 
inspectors and occasional surprise visits would secure due observance of the Act. Tito physique of 
operatives docs not appear to have been affected by factory life. This may be due in some measure 
to the casual way in which they perform their tasks whilst in the mills, and to the repeated holidays 
which they take whenever they feel inclined to absent themselves from work. Statistics ns to tliis 
arc appended Wo have one latrine provided for every fifty-four persons, and no separate urinal 
accommodat on. There is no overcrowding. At certain seasons it would be difficult to weave 
without humidifying, and for tho class of material woven in most sheds in India the blowing in of 
steam is almost a necessity. We consider that regular meal hours would, in time, be mnde use of 
. for taking food. If Sundays were made compulsory holidays, nine days in addition would have to 
bo given as nativo holidays. Wo do not know of any worker retiring in his old age upon his savings. 


Monthly abstract o/ the miscellaneous department, 190G. 


Number. 

Name of month. 

W. Day*. 

Present. 

Absent. 

I-csve. 

Special 

Ix*ivr. 

1 

1 Total 

1 

January . . ^ 

27 

322-30 

0-87 

7 * or, 


330- «S 

r 

February . . 

21 

310-77 

5* 10 

4-81 


327*0 ft 

3 

March 

25 

329-4 

10-92 

10-2 

. o 

350-72 

1 

April 

25 

3(H)- 82 

7-02 

7-1 

•24 

315-48 

0 

May 

27 

290-38 

9-02 

17 

1-44 

321-41 

0 

Juno 

20 

289-25 

7-5 

0-85 

•21 

303-84 

7 

July 

20 

300-82 

8-5 

4-09 


319-91 

8 

August 

O** 

— < 

nu-cs 

9-37 

8-40 


332-11 

9 

September . . 

23 

343-45 

17-11 

12-07 


373-50 

10 

October . . 

2 1 

321-02 

9-31 

0 


330*33 

11 

November. . 

25 

307-38 

9 12 

■t-ns_ 

•21 

321-72 

12 

December 

20 

295-33 

10-33 

9-on 

•20 

315-01 


Monthly abstract of the carding department, 190G. 


I 

January . . 


27 

015 

22*02 

13- 1G 

8*4 

2 

February .. 


21 

578- 1 

21-38 

20-47 

10 *5 

3 

March 

.. 

25 

037-01 

17-1 

18-4 

7*84 

4 

April 


25 

010-00 

33-20 

10-12 

11*81 

0 

May 


27 

C57 * 1 0 

18-5 

15-55 

12-79 

0 

Juno 


20 

558-90 

20 

10-77 

10*40 

7 

July _ 


20 

012-05 

15-20 

12-85 

0 

8 

August 


27 

582-75 

19-42 

14-55 

10^*83 

9 

September 


23 

05-1-89 

28-15 

IS 85 

20*81 

10 

October 


24 

005-30 

31-32 

39-19 

22* Ot 

11 

Novembor 


25 

013-10 

41-02 

8 *r »2 

10- 

12 

December 


20 

093-09 

28-34 

11-22 

8-40 


css -22 
(WO- 45 
C81-28 
C75-2S 
cot 

012-19 

040-70 

027-55 

720-73 

099-41 

OS2-2S 

031-11 
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Mr. llorflman, 
representing the 
Cawnporo Cotton 
Mills. 

Oral cvidinu. 


Mr. Sunderland. 
Written et idrncc. 


Mr, Fiancis Jlorsman, of the Catenporc Cotton Mills. , 

Witness stated that ho lmd been for twenty years in Ownporc, and had lmd previous experience 
in India and at home. Vox the last year they had norked twelve hours a day. The cold weather 
hours were from 0-45 a.m. to 7-15 r.M., and the hot weather hours from 5-30 a.m. to 0 r.M. or- 
merly they worked thirteen hours, and longer, lie did not approve of long hours, ns during the long 
hour days the men were slacker. He did not mean that thev did not do as good work after the 
twelve hours ns before, but all through the day they were slacker The difference in the work did 
not take place when the lights went on. If the operatives knew they had to work long hours they 
adapted themselves accordingly, and went out more. He wns of opinion that the Indian workman 
should not be employed for more than twelve hours a day, but lie was opposed on principle to any 
legislative interference with adult male labour. On one oeeamon m April, when it was very hot, the 
men asked to he allowed to stop at 7 i-.m. instead of 8 r.M. and the directors complied. Other- 
wise they lmd never complained about the hours. The heat was very trying in the mill in May and 
June hut they had fans to expel the hot air. While he could not express any opinion about a standard 
of purity of air, lie believed that the purer the air the better the results obtained, possibly on account 
of the hands being more active in the improved ntmoiphcre. Itoughly speaking they employed 
three hands in India to one at home. An Englishwoman would attend to four looms, while in fawn- 
pore the majority of hands would only attend to one. Out of 1»00 hands only 28G attended to two 
looms. They would earn twice ns much if they looked after two looms, but they seemed to have no 
desire to do so. A single loom man earned from H8 to H9 and a double loom man from It 14 
to It 18. Witness lind seen no improvement in skill, and considered that the C.vwnpore male spin- 
ner wns the same now ns twenty years ago. Witness believed they did just ns much work in the 
shorter hours ns in the longer hours, while more men had to be employed for long hour working. 
There had been nn increase of one-thiid ounce j >er spindle per day production in the ring frames m 
the twelve hours day as compared with the thirteen hours day, but during the twelve hours’ day 
there had been a slight decrease in the production of the mules. Witness could not say that the 
conditions of work in the twelve and thirteen hours’ days were exactly similar. lie felt convinced 
that the mill had not lost through adopting the twelve hours' day. He thought that the gross pro- 
duction per spindle wns as great now in the twelve hours ns it used to he in the thirteen. The daily 
wages were not reduced, and the piece workers earned ns much now- us in the longer day. The mule 
earnings might have dropped n little, but on the whole the decrease in hours had not led to a decrease 
in wages, while the hands appreciated getting home an hour earlier. With the long hours there 
used to he 23 per cent, of absentees, and now there was only ."> per rent. He attributed this, however, 
partly to the famine, which caused them to be more regular in their attendance. The cost of pro- 
duction lmd not decreased very much with the shorter hours, because tlie famine had provided a 
large labour supply. He did not turn nwav bands seeking work and so they bad now more hands 
than were leally required. The mill, however. «aved a great deal in waste. The hands did not co 
away to other mills. They had 1 GO half-timers, and there was a school in the compound. The 
law regarding the employment of half-timers wns evaded. The situation of the school on the premises 
made it possible for the half-time system to be abu«ed. He agreed that thr manager was responsible. 
If a “young persons” class were created lie thought that women should be included in that clft's 
and they would come earlier in the morning in order to leave earlier at night. Women were em- 
ployed in the reeling, and be lmd never tried them on the looms, where most of the weavers were 
Muhammadans. So far as textile factories were concerned women should be prohibited from work- 
ing at night. He bad no experience of ginning factories. 


Wrr.sT.ss No. 137. 

Mr. J. B. Sunderland, Catcnpore. 

T represent the North-West Tannery Company, Limited, Cawnpore, tanners, curriers and gene- 
ral manufacturers of all classes of leather goodn. The average number of persons employed in our 
factory for the six months ending November 1907 wns as follows : — 

Men 020 

tVomcn 2 

Hoys 72 

This factory has never worked 121 hours a day. We are unable to give the average daily number 
of hours during the past ten years. Our working hours uro from 0-30 a.m. to 5-30 rat,, with half nn 
hour’s interval at midday. If certificates of physical fitness as well ns of ngc he required prior to the 
employment of children on half-time, wo think the child should he allowed to work for not longer 
than 30 days pending examination for the necessary certificate. In order to secure medical ex- 
amination of children, we parade all the children employed by us at least once a month, and any child- 
ren who may be found to he without certificates arc at once put in charge of a chaprassie, and are 
without delay paraded before tlio certifying surgeon for the necessary certificate. Wo find that this 
system has worked well, being convenient to ourselves and convenient to the certifying surgeon (in 
this case the Civil Surgeon), and we are quite prepared to continue it. The medical 'examination of 
children could also be arranged on the following plan : — The certifying surgeon to attend nt the 
factory once a month, previously giving notice of the time at which he will attend, so that the neces- 
sary arrangements can be made to have the children for whom certificates may be required to 
parade before him, thus avoiding any waste of cither the certifying surgeon’s or the children’s time. 
Although opposed to the medical examination of children beforo being permitted to work as adults, 
we see no reason, if the former recommendation is accepted, why this latter one should not also be 
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3rapiro Engincor- 
ng Co. 
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ninu, and we are strongly of opinion that it should he reduced to eight. If the parents of such children 
desire them to earn a living, they will have to work, whether they work in factories or not, and by 
raising the limit of age, you would deprive the factory-owners of such labour, and what in our opinion 
is of much greater importance, you shorten the time in which the factory-owner has an opportunity 
of training pncli ehildrcn into skilled nrtizana. Onr opinion is that if we ran get. a hoy of eight years 
of n**e to train to onr work, at fourteen we have a more expert cmfUmnn than that hoy would he at 
20 if we took him at 12 years. We have found it very mneh more difllrnlt to teach adults onr work 
than to teach boys. We would ho in favour of a certificate of both age and physical fitnr«i being 
required before children are employed in factories, as there can he no question that a child, who is 
"hvsically unfit, should not he nllowed to work in a factory, both in his own interest and the interest 
of the factory-owners. We do not think that certificates either of age or physical fitness should he 
required for any child over fourteen, who has previously worked half-time. We think children 
should be allowed to work morning and afternoon, so timt they might obtain the advantage of the 
midday break. Factory-owners should not he obliged to provide elementary education at their 
own expense for children working at their factories. Wo think e. rule prohibiting non-working ehild- 
rcn from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of the factory desirable, but can- 
not see how such a prohibition can he enforced without entailing hardships on the workers, especially 
on women workers The standard of latrine accommodation •ltould not he raised to one »ent for 
every 25 workers. If suitable urinal accommodation is provided, that is one lntrinc and one urinal 
scat" for every 100 persons, such accommodation would he found ample. It is desirable that all 
doors of working rooms should open outward, hut we do not think it necessary to legislate. We do 
not think further precautions for fencing inachinerv necessary. At pre^nt the factory inspector 
lias sufficient power to order tho fencing of any inachinerv which he considers inadequately protected. 
Uniformity of administration is desirable, hut if may not he prae(ieaI>K owing to the ’diversity of 
climatic conditions in various purls of India. Where there are sulficieiit factories to find employ- 
ment for full-time medical inspector*, such inspectors might he appointed, hut in places where the 
factories are few in number, Mich work can he carried out by the Civil Surgeon. For instance in 
Cawnpore, and neighbouring districts, there would not he sufficient work for a full-time medical 
inspector. 

Witness stated that they had never worked the factory, as u whole, overtime. Overtime was 
only worked in special departments to execute urgent orders, and electric light was only u«~l on 
such occasions. They worked overtime perhaps eight or nine times a year, for a fee.- hours on each 
occasion. Seventy-five per cent, of his labour was on hand work. If a restricted day were enforced 
he should like a provision to permit overtime work to execute urgent orders. A certain amount of 
Sunday labour was required in a tannery, ami provi-ion must he made for that. lie found tint hit 
haiulsidlcd ns much at his factory as in other factories, but tin* knowledge that they tools! knave 
when they had performed their daily task bed had a good effect. A man in the boot tien irtment 
earned Its. 12, a hag and trunk worker Its. 15, and saddlers and hnrne-i makers TK2H to IK 25. 
The half-timers earned from Us. 3-8-0 to IK -1-8-0. The hoys worked from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 
2 r.M. to 5 p.m., and the management was strict tlmt the children should not work overtime. 
They hnd monthly parades, and if they found a doubtful ca°e brought in by one of the workman 
they sent the lad to tho Civil Surgeon. \ twelve hours’ day would only affect them as to overtime ; 
the" “younc persons” elans would not affect them. They would continue to employ their young 
adults because there would b» no u--c in gettim' rid of lads whom they had trained and naturally 
they would not care to t-ee labour trained by themselves employed el'-'where. They worked the 
same hours in the hot and cold weather, and always allowed the bands h vlf an hour’s gt.o •«. They 
had a pass-out system, but it was not strictly enforced. The saddle-maker* refused to take pisses, 
and the firm could not har.vs them. The workmen were independent, because it wa* hand 
labour and highly skilled, and they could go elsewhere and earn their living. The men tlmtnvhv-* 
regulated the going out. They took it in turn, and objected if n fellow workman went out too fre- 
quently. He should like the minimum age for a child to he n dueed to eight, ns a lad of tlmt sic- 
could do half a day’s work at their factory, and they wanted their hands young, when they weie 
nimble and adaptable, in order to ttam them. The Knele-h operative did more work than the 
Indian operative. He had had no cases of anthr ix in his factory. He wante/l to he allowed to 
employ a child for one month, during which time he could he «ent to the doctor. The Civil .Surgeon 
was two miles away, and he could not send one or two hoys just when they applied for work. It was 
desirable that some grace should he given to employers of labour during which they could get the 
children examined. In his ease it was impossible to get each child examined before employing him. 


Witness No. 13-8. 

The Umpire Engineering Co., Cmrnpore. 

Wo represent the Empire 'Engineering Co., Ld. The average number of men employed is fiOO. 
We cannot state exactly how many days during tho last 10 years our fnctor.v has worked over 121 
hours. ,Tho nufhber of such days would be very i mall indeed. The average daily number of working 
hours for each year during tho last 10 years hns bren between 10 and 11 hours. ' We do not consider 
that tho working hours of adult males should be limited, and wo do not consider that the physique 
of workers has been affected by the hours which they now work. In onr trade, we find the work- 
men very independent, and they will not work long hours unless highly paid. The natural laws of 
S 4 PI Ku , and at0 Twite sufficient to regulate and limit the hours of labour, in accordance with 
> n i • !J 7< f r *' crB arc a blo to do. Vi e do not believe in any limitation of hours whatever. Should 
?_ D a “ ocl ded by the Commission tlmt (he hours should he limited, we think it will not he advisable to 
} partI0Ular hmo fot commencing or finishing woik, hut simply to state the maximum n mn he 
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of hours a day allowed. .This also applies to the 4ime of stoppage of the engine. We find it more The Empire 
convenient in the hot weather to allow a long stoppage in the middle of the day and to start work Engineering Go. 
early and finish late ; whereas in the cold weather, we allow a short stoppage in the middle of the day, 
and commence work later, and finish off earlier. We consider it better to leave such details to the' 
discretion of the various trades and employers, who can arrange matters in accordance with the' special 
requirements of their workers. As the result of illegal employment ns adults of persons between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen, we have noticed no physical deterioration, and we do not consider any 
special legislation for the purpose is necessary. We think children should be allowed to come into 
the works noth their fathers and learn their work. It is the best school available for them, and 
although they may stay in the works with their fathers the whole day, they would not actually 
work the whole time, and would live a much more healthy life than in their own houses. In our 
trade we do not consider that any special register is necessary for young persons. The employment 
of women does not affect our trade. We find the standard of latrine accommodation, namely, one seat 
for 50 workers, is quite sufficient, and we do not think any legislation is necessary for the purpose, 
as it is to the advantage of every factory owner to supply sufficient latrine accommodation, other- 
wise men would be idling round the latrines. We do not think any further precautions for fencing ' ‘ 
machinery are necessary. We find the factory inspector notices everything that is dangerous, 
and due precautions are always taken in accordance with his instructions. We do not think 
further inspectors of factories are necessary. The present inspection by the medical officer 
i-> all that is necessary. We think it advisable, and it is advantageous both to the factory and to the 
men, that the factory hands should be housed in houses belonging to the factory, but we do not 
believe in any legislation on the subject. 

"Mr, T. Gavin Jones, of (lie Empire Engineering Co., Cawnpore. 

Witness stated that he employed no half-timers, and the restriction of adult working hours Mr. Gavin Jones, 
would not affect his works. They would require, however, in the case of a fixed twelve hours’ day, a representing. the 
provision in the Act to allow special overtime working. On principle he objected to any interference ®“P ir0 
with adult male labour. He worked overtime for about a month in the year, and on those occasions Q ra j ev yjence. 
the works were running till about 9 p.jr. If they found it necessary to work the factory for twenty- 
four hours they would do so bytwo,sliifts. If there was a break down job it was essential to work 
overtime, for which the men were paid extra, and it was to the interests of the employers to keep the 
overtime wages as low as possible. In the carpentry department the parents sometimes brought 
their young children in, and witness thought that this should be allowed. They learnt their work by 
observation. At present they did not begin to work until fourteen years of age. The actual working 
hours in the factory were about eleven, and they worked the same hours in the hot and cold weather. 

The electric light was only used for overtime. The hands had one hour’s interval in the cold weather, 
and two hours’ interval in the hot weather. The work was hard work, and the hands did not like too 
much overtime. Unless they wanted to .work they would not be tempted to do so by the prospect 
of extra payment. They could not force the men. All overtime work was paid for at the end of 
the week. They employed all castes. The men do not work steadily all through the day like Europe- 
ans, but frequently take leave for drinking water, smoking, and going to the latrines. Many of them 
are absent for a day or two days M a time. If the total- time thus absent were added up, it would 
amount to an average of one week per man per month. Working short hours, a full 9 hours’ work 
could not be obtained fromjthe men each day, owing to their indolent methods of working. 


Witness No. 139. 

- The Muir Mills Company, Limited, Cawnvore. 

' We would like to preface the replies we are making to tlie questions set by the Factory Commis- The Muir Mills, 
sion with the remark that it -will not be possible to frame laws which can in justice apply equally and Wrl,Un evidence. 
uniformly to all factories in India wherever situated. Cawnpore differs as much from Bombay in 
climate, in its people, its castes, and its customs as Bombay, Calcutta and Madras differ from each 
other. Not Only do these cities d ffer in these respects but factories themselves differ from each other. 

It would be manifestly unfair for example to apply the same rules to a factory that had large enclosed 
grounds, where the hands could take rest or recreation, to factories that had no enclosed spaces at all 
and in which therefore employes could without difficulty be shut in without opportunity of taking 
interva’s of rest. We do not consider the working hours of the adult male >n India should be limited 
or interfered with in any way whatever. But before this question can be properly replied to, the 
occupations affected should be stated Universal restriction, whatever the employment, cannot be 
intended, because such a law could hardly be enforced, so that clearly it is only work in certa n oc- 
cupations in regard to which a desire exists to limit the hours of work of adult males, and it is manifest 
that it is the cotton operative in India who is mainly or principally concerned. Why ? Lancashire 
does not limit the hours of work of its adu't male3 : indeed a constant source of trouble among its 
Unions is that certain of their members insist on their right to work as long as they wish and will not 
submit to restrictions. In India limitation of the hours of work of adult labour must operate in one or 
other of two directions, — it must either increase the cost of production because the workman will 
expect the same wages for shorter hours of work, or— if he gets reduced wages— then he will seek more 
remunerative employment e’sewhere. It is entuely overlooked (together with many other matters) 
that work in Lancashire cotton mills is highly specialized : a workman there cannot find employment 
out of his particular trade, and the Trades Unions are so tyrannical that very often a man cannot be 
employed even in an allied branch of h's own trade. Consequently a workman earning what is called 
“ good money ” will not do anything or risk anything to lose his job. But in India there are no such 
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Imitations ; a man can cross tlic road and find work in any one of a score of capacities which will at 
all ovents give him his day’s food, and if there is anything irksome in his employment, or even if ho 
has only a desire for change, he will promptly leave. He will leave his employment without notice 
and without permission, feeling certain lie will he taken back however long lie may stay away, and he 
givon arrears of pay— rightly forfeited— without demur. Then a very important point in connection 
with cotton mills is' that they do not depend upon individual effort bo much as upon the length of time 
a machine runs. An hour’s stoppage of a machine is a very serious matter. Production is of vital 
importance to a cotton mill, and production docs not depend upon individual effort eo much ns upon 
the length of time machines run. There are so many spare hands employed in an Indian cotton mill 
to provide for absentees that the absence of one or two men need not stop a machine, but if the hours 
of adults nrc limited the mill’s producing capacity is of course permanently reduced. There seems to 
be an assumption that the factory hand works long hours. There is absolutely no foundation of truth 
in this assumption. It has been over and over again and repeatedly pointed out that the factory worker 
takes frequent intervals of rest which are not recognized in Lancashire. The Indian worker has no 
homo life : he has no play ground, none of the attractions or inducements which in Western countries 
go to form what we know ns home. All his “ home ” means is a place where his fowl is cooked and 
where lie sleeps. The rest of his time lie passes in the factory if he is employed in one, or in roaming 
the bazaars. In the factory lie washes, bathes, washes his clothes, smokes, shaves, sleeps, has his food, 
and is surrounded ns a rule by his relations. He 1ms clean and warm (or cool) surroundings, and 
plenty of water : but the Asiatic labourer is incapable of continuous work, and however light his task 
may be he must have intervals of absolute idleness which are unknown to the vigorous European. So 
that though the mill engine may be running say 13 hours there is not a single male adult who works 
for anything like that period. There is no truth .in the statement that factory hands ‘work’ long 
hours. We, like probably most factories in India, have tried various experiments in order to arrive 
at some conclusion as to the mo>t efficient method of working with native labour. Short hours have 
always failed simply because, however short the hours, the Asiatic will take proportionately similar 
intervals of idleness and rest ns he would if they were long, so that there is no benefit, and when the 
workman finds his wages are less than wlmt he is necustomed to receive there is revolt. The first 
Commission on factory labour in India had frequent opportunities of seeing for themselves the lnrge 
proportion of work-people who arc always idling outside the mill, and ample cv denee has been pro- 
duced before the present Commission to show that this is no exceptional circumstance. From our ex- 
perience of the factory worker it is the opinion of those of our staff who are qualified to judge that 
the workers of to-day are better than they were 20 years ago; their wages are higher; their water- 
supply is purer ; they dress better and take more holidays, and if their conditions of life and their 
environment have improved it is fair to conclude their health and their physique must have improved 
also. We think it is dangerous for any one to dogmatize on this point unlc<s a body of workers who 
have worked continuously in a cotton mill for a fair number of years could be compared with a corre- 
sponding number of workers in some other trade or industry, all conditions being as nearly ns possible 
the same, viz., caste, age, sex, etc. It would be absurd for instance to commence with to compare 
Mahometans — who eat flesh — with Hindus, who do not touch it. For anyone to say that the physique 
of mill workers has deteriorated unless lie can base his conclusions upon observations of the character 
indicated appears ludicrous in the extreme and altogether undeserving of serious consideration. We 
consider a limit of 13 hours would he a fair one for this part of India. We do not think the exact 
hours of starting and closing should lie fixed ; if it was fixed by law that no factory engine should run 
for more than 13 hours in the 21, and that there should be a stoppage at noon daily of at least half an 
hour, it would meet all purposes. Much has been said about the low standard of efficiency of the 
Indian worker : but few iinvc opportunities of realizing how very low it is compared with the European 
worker, and ns it is the duty of a Government to support its indigenous industries so it is our duty to 
show how the proposed reduction of working hours must cripple one of India’s principal industries. 
Our working hours are 13 ns nearly ns possible all the year round, and in fixing a standard of efficiency 
for the yarn produced by our mules for example, we take 13 hours ns the length of time the machinery 
runs. This wo start off by considering as equnt only to 12 hours ; the stoppage of machinery duo 
directly to the frequent absence of the bauds employed thereon is we consider approximately equal to' 
1 hour out of the 13. A mule of a certain number of spindles on a certain count and travelling at a 
certain speed can, wo know by calculation, produce ‘lOGtlis. of yam in 12 hours. We deduct 1-12 of 
this fordoflng, and in addition allow 5 per cent, for contingencies. This brings the outturn down to 
3501b which we fix as a fair standard for which to strive, although such a machine worked in England 
would produce nt least 4001b. But tho best we can do against this reduced standard is only 75 per 
cent., that is, out of a 13 hours’ run we can only get the equivalent of 0 hours’ work. This does not mean 
tliclnan has worked 9 hours— it means the production is cqunl to only 9 hours’ run, and that the nt ten* 
dant has worked considerably less time than t lint. How then ran it be said that the Indian factory 
hand works long hours ? The fact is that ho works much shorter hours than tho European, and if 
the 13 hours were reduced to 12, lie would work proportionately a shorter time : he is physically 
incapable of continuous work and is slow and apathetic. If he can cam in 10 days sufficient to feed 
him for 20 days lie will always stay away from work the remaining 10 days, it is possible there 
lias been employment in some eases ns adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14. But it is 
exceedingly difficult to define with even approximate accuracy the ages of natives : the best guide is, we 
, - consider, experience and physique, but if a well made lad of say 14 is as capable of looking after, say, 
a roving frame ns a man alongside him of, say, 30, why should lie notdo the work 1 All work in cotton 
mills is light, no portion requires great, physical strength or great endurance; the proof of this is that 
women arc employed in every part of a cotton mill in Lancashire. In India women are only employed 
in reeling, and there appears no reason whatever why in exceptional eases a lad who has not yet 'at- 
tained the age of 14 should not be employed on work which in Lancashire a cirl of 18 would bo sot to 
K °*n W 8 T a * s n °k work full time lie will work the remaining half time in another 

mat. We do not consider the creation of a special class of young persons in India either necessary or 
desirable. \\ hat will be the effect of legislation of such a nature ? In tho first plnco all tho yo’ung 
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persons themselves would be opposed to such laws : their parents would be opposed to them, and all th e The Mafc Mffia. 

resources of trickery and personation possessed by the workers would be brought into force against 

the null management in order to evade them. Supposing such a class were created and their horns 

restricted, what would they do with their spare time ? It would he utilized in getting employment 

elsewhere, perhaps in an adjoining mill. Such a law would only operate towards hamperin'* 

mill managements and causing loss to mill hands : there would bo no benefit to anybody because 

the rest tlie young worker is supposed to take would be made use of to do other work somewhere else. 

Night employment of women should ho prohibited, andrihis should specially apply to ginning mills— 
they are not as a rule employed at night in cotton mills. We do not consider the minimum a<*e for 
employment of children should he raised beyond 9, the present limit. In dealing with this question 
it appears to us there are two matter's which require deep consideration. Supposing the age limit were 
raised to 10, or 11 or 12, what is to become of the children up to that age ? It must be remembered there 
is no home life— no school life— no playing fields for the children of the labouring classes in India : 
they arc put. to work by their parents the moment they can earn the veriest pittance, and the question 
is, will they be fit for employment in a cotton spinning factory at 10 or 11 or 12 1 Children are almost 
-entirely employed in spinning, and unless they commence eariy they can never become spinners, so that 
if they have been employed for 4 or 5 or may he 6 years in carrying bricks for instance, their hands 
will certainly be unfit for employment in piecing up delicate yarns, and meanwhile they have been de- 
prived of a better means of livelihood than they can have possibly obtained elsewhere. Then the other 
matter is, what must be the ultimate effect of all these restrictions on the employment of children ? 

If it were possible wc’believe not a mill in India but would be delighted if it could keep children 
outside its gates. They are a constant source of trouble and do great damage in a mill, hut they are * 
a necessity because it is from them that spinners are recruited, and if children were not taught when 
.young the supply of spinners would bo precarious indeed. So that in India all these restrictions must 
tend towards one end — they will drive children and young persons to other employment : they will 
force them to work where they will not be molested, where they can work as young as they like — 
when they like — and as long as they like. We look upon the restrictions as having but one tendency, 
and that is to cripple the Indian cotton industry and to inflict disabilities on the working classes 
which no European country would permit. It is not possible to consider these matters and shut one’ s 
-eyes to the fact that they are all suggested by Lancashire. Why is it that Lancashire cannot get 
European spinners and weavers to see eye to eye with itself on the subject of the hours of labour — 
it is because the conditions are not the salne and their people less skilled, and to come into line with 
Lancashire would mean to cripple their own home industries. Why is it Lancashire is so keen about 
children in Indian cotton factories when its own treatment of children was the subject of indignation 
in England itself not longer ago than last year ? Why should Lancashire be so troubled on the sub- 
ject of female labour, when it puts its own female work-people to do work which none but men do in 
India 1 Wc do not think that certificates of physical fitness are required. Managers do not desire 
weakly children in their mills and our own rale is to rigidly exclude either children or adults who ap- 
pear physically unfit for work. We do not think certificates should be required before half-timers 
work as adults — the hands themselves will defeat any attempt in this direction by working in different 
places. No mill manager would allow a half-timer to do full-timer’s work unless he was fully capable 
in exceptional cases of doing it, simply because there would be no benefit to the mills by doing so. 

We think it advisable if children are employed that they should be employed in sets, one in the morn- 
ing and one in tlie afternoon. The obligation to provide elementary education for half-timers should 
certainly not be placed on mill owners. But what children would there be to educate— and for how 
long would it continue I If the minimum nge of children is raised oven only to 10 would elementary 
-education be supposed to commence then ? Is it possible that children brought up under conditions 
of extreme poverty and ignorance, accustomed to work for their own living for years, could he got 
hold of at the age of 10 and any kind of education imparted to them ? Would any one of them 
tolerate it for an instant 1 There would be revolt and if it was insisted upon the child and all its 
relatives would leave. 

We know a case in winch a factory set apart a large piece of ground and put up barriers between 
it and the working parts of the mill. Here it allowed any boy from the streets or having relatives in 
the mills to come in and play, going out and coming in entirely according to his own free will. At 
noon daily a good meal cooked by people of good caste was given free to every boy. The average age 
of the boys appeared to be from 5 to 6. The maximum attendance never exceeded 45, and after a very 
short time the numbers dwindled away and in six weeks not one was left. Here there was absolute 
freedom and a free meal, something that is more needed than education, and yet it failed to attract. 

The reason for the failure was that wages were also expected, and when wages were not given they 
left. There is no reason whatever why factories in India should educate children, hut in my opinion 
the point is a negligible one — there would never be any to educate. With the example of Lancashire 
before them the wisdom of educating children who have also to work is doubtful. It is said that edu- 
cation of factory cliildien in Lancashire is a failure, the children after working in the mills attending 
schools and then helping in household drudgery being unfit to benefit by instruction. There is not a 
mill in India that has not got strict rules prohibiting non-workers and specially children from going 
into any part of a mill dangerous or otherwise, and infringements are not overlooked, -hut it is quite 
impossible to altogether pro'-cm it. The workers themselves do not understand why there should 
be such rules, and we do not see any way of enforcing obedience. Managers would be glad . to 
be shown how it can be done. We do not think there is the slightest need to prescribe an analytical 
standard of purity for air in India. Mills in India are built on principles which admit the maximum 
amount of air and light, and there is always ample ventilation. Besides the air in a factory is im- 
measurably purer than what file hands have in their own houses. Nor is there in this part of India 
any necessity to prescribe a standard of moisture. We have a dry climate to deal with for 9 to 10 
months, and moistening processes are not carried out to the extent they are in England. It is never 
possible in these parts to obtain a degree of humidity which would be harmful to the workers. The 
■ present latrine accommodation is 1 to 30, which has always been found more than necessary. Separate 
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urinal accommodation lias been tried and given up because it was impossible to keep them in a 
sanitary condition without large expenditure on supervision. We have found latrines with large 
and wide platforms and water laid on the most suitable. 


The Muir Mills employ 1,884 men, 91 women, and 114 male children. We cannot give figures 
showing the effect of varying hours on production, but wish to say that the production is dependent 
on the numbers of hours the spindles are kept running. While a large percentage of the hands arc 
loitering outside in the mill compound, the spindles are nevertheless kept running as far as possible 
by the hands left inside. Our experience has been that working shorter hours means less pro 
duction: the reasons being that(l) it is on the machinery that production depends, and (2) that the 
factory hand in India does not work any the more vigorously for shorter hours, but continues taking 

in proportion the same intervals of idleness and rest as he does for long hours. We are oppose o 

certificates of physical fitness being fcquned. No mill manager would employ any one physically 
unfit. And behave always acted on tin- plan of medical examination of half-timers d of ore their 
names are put on the rolls, any delay leading inevitably t-o abuse. We can think of no safe-guards 
against the half-timer who is refused a certificate in his own mill, obtaining employment elsewhere. 
The people are against interference and will work how, when, and as long as they please in spite of 
any law. We are of opinion that it u ill be impossible to work with a class of young persons ; it may 
be' done in theory but not in practice. If a class of “ young persons ’’ be introduced with restricted 
hotus of employment it will, in our opinion, enormously increase the difficulties of the mill owner, 
considering, the great scarcity of laboui that now exists, and will also, in effect, largely determine the 
hours during which the machinery will run. The “ young persons ” themselves will continually seek 
to evade the Act by giving ages outside the limit. And we cannot see how the ages are to be deter- 
mined except b} r guess work. We can see no good to be gained by creating such a class unless worry- 
ing mill owners he considered a good. Guessing as closely as wc can, wo have 216 workers between 
the ages of 14 and 16. It will be preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, if hours are to be 
limited, and leave to the discretion of each individual employer the fixing of the times for starting 
and stopping. The times fixed for Bombay or Madras would not suit the United Provinces. 


We do not ask for any exceptional treatment. We consider the cotton industry in India should 
he left to the guidance and control of the people of India and their Government. We deprecate in- 
terference by our rivals in Lancashire, and are of the opinion that every change and restriction now 
suggested or about to be introduced has been made by them to serve their own interests. We would 
respectfully suggest before any final decision is arrived at on any point tliat tbc labour laws of Euro- 
pean countries bo consulted. The conditions and classes of labour are quite different in India from 
what they are in the United Kingdom. We see no necessity for inspectors either being got fromH.be 
United Kingdom or being trained in the United Kingdom. We think the law is sufficiently stringent 
as it is. To make it more stringent will only serve to increase the growing difficulties of mill owners 
without any compensating advantage. Our experience is that factory hands prefer living in their 
own houses in the bazaar free from sanitary supervision and regulations for their supposed benefit — 
to all which they object. There is not the congestion and overcrowding in Cawnpore that there is in 
Bombay and Calcutta. There is therefore no housing problem here such as exists in the two latter 
named cities. 


Mr. S. M. Johnson of the Muit Mills, Cawnpore. 

i 

1 Mr. Johnson. Witness stated that a strict average working day for the whole year round, if calculated for the 

Oral evi dcnce. Muir Mills, would be under thirteen hours. They worked up to about 8 o’clock at night in winter, 
and these hours had been in force for a good number of years. If they had an amount of supervision 
which a cotton mill could not ordinarily afford, the outturn would no doubt be higher than without 
that supervision, but not sufficiently so os to compensate for the extra expenditure. It was the idling 
which caused the great loss in production. The Muir group consisted of three mills which were not 
situated close togethei, and it was impossible that the European managers could he everywhere. 

. There could be better supervision in one compact mill. It was impossible to say how much time was 
wasted, because the workers knew when they were being watched. Personally he did not think that 
any operative actually did ten hours’ work a day. He allowed seven men to a pair of mules, while 
in England theie would be a spinner and two piecers. The hands did not tire towards the end of the 
day, and if they were in their own houses they would do more work than in the mills. Last year- 
witness fixed a standaid of production suitable to Indian workers and conditions, and informed the 
workers that they could leave immediately the day’s standard was attained. He estimated that in 
a day 6301b coulcTbe produced of a certain count by certain mules. This estimate allowed for all 
stoppages, etc. The actual daily outturn was about 3501b. In another pair of mules, working ll’s, 
he estimated the reasonable daily production at 9001b but only 6731b were produced. Tins test 
continued for two months, and gave a more or less accurate measure of the Indian operatives’ 
work. Out of 28 mules he only obtained a total production of 6,804 lb, compared with a low 
reasonable estimate of 10,0901b. While working under these conditions the men knew that they 
could go as soon as thfey had completed their outturn, or had got reasonably near it, but this appeared 
to have no effect, and so the hours continued as long as they were previously. Fourteen years ago - 
he worked the mill for eleven hours in order to test the outturn and compare the cost of production, 
but the experiment was not a success. 

Cotton spinners as a class had increased in skill, but their habits had not altered, and the expla- 
nation in his opinion was the increase in wages. The habit of stopping away from work was more 
m evidence now than formerly. The Indian workmen had no thrifty habits, and if they could afford 
to stop away from work they would do so- In India high wages a’ ways meant bad work, but he would 
not say that the converse of that proposition was true. Low wages did not mean good work. The 
labouring classes had few wants, and the higher wages paid enabled them to have a Wc surplus 
alter meeting those wants. They then remained away from work until the surplus was expended. 
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It was a mistake to pay high wages in India as they were an inducement to idleness. The operatives Mr. Johnson, 
did not absent themselves from work because of the exhausting nature of the work. With the m- 
crease in wages the number of absentees had increased. Four years ago, at a Cawnpore Chamber of 
Commerce meeting, he put the absentees at from 8 to 10 per cent, and now the figure had reached 18 
per cent. The attendance at his mill for last month showed 18 per cent, of absentees. This was based 
on the sanctioned strength of the mill, which included a number of extra hands to take the place of 
absentees. In his opinion it would not be correct to deduct the extra hands from the working comple- 
ment before arriving at the percentage of absentees. They were 18 per cent, short in the actual run- 
ning of the mill. Out of 1,580 hands in the weaving department, only 1,152 were present on the first 
day of January. That meant that some looms were always idle. They did not, however, want a 
full complement on every day, because the full complement included expected absentees. The 
weavers generally could only look after one loom ; only about 300 men in Ids mills were able to work 
two looms. A fixed twelve hours’ day would affect them injuriously. He did not believe that a mill 
could work for twelve hours and turn out the production of thirteen hours except with a great 
amount of supervision, more in fact than a cotton mill could afford to bear. The hands would also 
resist strenuous work. A European to every room could be obtained, but it would mean too 
extravagant working. Ho could not explain why loitering had been stopped in the Cawnpore 
-Woollen Mills. The age test was a difficult matter. He had examined hundreds of boys and had 
passed some whom the doctor would have rejected, while he would have rejected some whom the 
doctor had passed. Witness went by physical development, height, etc., while the doctor went by 
dentition mainly, which was not always reliable. Formerly they used to examine the boys them- 
selves, but there was some importance attached to having a certificate, and so, for the last eighteen 
months, all boys had been examined by the doctor. He had a suspicion that a good many half- 
timers in Cawnpore mills did work full time, but the practice was not general, and it was "not in 
force in their mills. On their ring frames they should have 172 half-timers, but their best attend- 
ance that month was 140. The industry had increased in Cawnpore of recent years ; not in the 
form of now mills, but in extensions and increased spindle power. Half-timers, if employed for 
the day, obtained a full day’s wage. Their names were placed on the pay sheets, and the wages 
drawn, and it was impossible for the management to go through each name in order to detect a 
possible half-timer. They had no system of providing labour corresponding to that of the jobbers 
in Bombay. There certainly was corruption in the mill, and something had to be paid by the 
workers to the mistris for employment, but he did not think it would be to the interest of the mislri 
to employ half-timers instead of adults. The illicit commission was usually only on the first 
month’s pay, but he had had some reports of monthly payments. He did not think it was to the in- 
terest of the mistris to keep the mill short handed in order to have the manipulating of the half-timers’ 
overtime. He had been told that in order to get a loom a hand had to pay the overlooker something, 
and so it was to the interest of the overlooker to keep on constantly changing his hands. Witness did 
not think that the mislri “ rung the changes ” on the company by manipulating on the pay sheets the 
hours of the half-timers who had worked full time. There was inpersonation on pay days, and 
people’s names got on the pay sheets who had not worked in the mill. Every effort was made to 
detect and stop such practices. Witness could not speak definitely about a standard of purity of 
air for mills. He could quite understand why it is was desirable in Bombay, but the conditions 
were so different in Cawnpore. He had tested the air in the his mills and found it very pure. If the 
question meant that an inspector would come to his mill and take a sample of air without expense to 
the mill, then he had no objection to such a proceeding. He had not provided houses for his hands, 
but there was a limited number of houses in the compound. He had tried schools, but found them a 
blind, as it was impossible to prevent the overlookers from taking the children into the mill. The 
school was abandoned entirely. He approved of education everywhere, but considered there was no 
reason why mill owners should be selected to educate their half-timers. The question of having a 
school in Cawnpore for the children was now under the consideration of the municipality, and no 
doubt the mills would give facilities. He objected, however, to being compelled to provide 
education for the mill children, or to incur any expenditure for that purpose. He did not approve 
of the half-timers’ age being raised, as the children of the working classes o r India were put early to 
work, and if they did not work in a mill they would do so elsewhere. If the age were raised it would 
intensify the child labour problem, and make matters worse for the children as well as for the mills. 


I 


Witness No. 140. 

Shiiram Mahadeo Per shad, Caionpore. 

We represent the Shriram Mahadeo Persliad Cotton Ginning and Flour Mills and Cotton Pressing Slirinun Mahadeo 
Factory, Harrisgunge, Cawnpore. Forty males and 10 females are employed in the cotton press 
factory, and 55 males and 35 females in the cotton ginning and flour mills. The ginning mill woiks 
from 1st October up to 15th April each year. Flour mill works throughout the year irregularly. 

The cotton press works from 1st November up to 28th February irregularly each year. The 
ginning and flour mills work from 64 a.m. to 7 r.M., and the press factory from 7 a.m. to G p.m. The 
average number of hours is 12 for a person employed in a ginning mill or press factory. They have 
an interval of rest for half an hour from 12 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. Ginning mills and presses ought not 
to be brought under the Factory Act for the following reasons -Very little work is done in cotton 
"inning and press factories, and they are nothing in comparison to cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. Sometimes they remain totally at a standstill when the crop fails. Women should on no 
wav be allowed to work at night, because they are of tender health and cannot remain awake the 
whole night. The line shaft should be fenced by railing, and should not be encased between the 
drums, as this latter method would be more expensive. Women should be prohibited from working 
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in front of the opener in a press factory. A wood plank should be applied in front of the opener 
in order that no stone or fire accident may occur. A to .broke out in our gmmng factorv in Novem- 
ber 1903 The working hours of adult males should be limited ; the health of workers is affected by 
long hours. Twelve hours should be fixed for daily working ; and m case of non-compliance, the- 
proprietors should suffer some sort of penalty. It would be advisable to presenbe- 


( 1 ) 


that except when working by shifts, the legal working hours should be from 6 a.m. to 


6-30 p.m., 

(2) that the engine should be stopped for half an hour from 12 a.m. to 12-30 p.m., 

(31 that in factories working on the day shift system the legal working hours should also he 
' ' from 6 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. The midday interval from 12 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. is suitable. 


The minimum a"e at which children are allowed to work in factories should be raised beyond 
nine. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should bo required before children arc. allowed 
to work in factories, also when they go to work full time as adults, instead of half time. It should 
he prescribed bv law that children shall not he employed except m regular sets whether morning and 
afternoon sets or double sets. Factory owners should he obliged to provide elementary education at 
their own expense for children working in their factories.' A rule must be laid down prohibiting 
non-workirm voung children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of facto- 
ries. Such's prohibition should he enforced through the mill manager or engineer in charge. An 
attempt should he made by testing samples of air taken from factories in India to prescribe an 
analytical standard of purity for air, in factories, until a view to secure proper ventilation. A 
similar attempt should be made to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories, with re- 
ference both to manufacturing processes and to the health of the workers. A standard of purity 
should be fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes. The standard of latrine accommo- 
dation should be raised to one seat for every 25 workers, and the provision of separate urinal 
accommodation should he insisted on. It should he prescribed that all doors of worldng rooms shall 
be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards, in case of fire. Arrangements should be 
made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Full-time 
medical inspectors of factories should be appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the 
due observance of the Act. 


5 


Oral evidence. Witness stated that he owned a ginning factory, press and flour mill. He worked his flour mill 

along with the ginning factory. At present they were worldng for twelve hours, hut they sometimes 
worked for twenty-four hours with two shifts, and occasionally up to 8 p.m. with one shift. The 
gin and flour mill were worked by the same engine. If they ran the mill at night they had to- 
employ females when male labour was not available. They tried to obtain male labour for night work, 
hut were not always successful. He approved of women being prohibited from working at night in 
gins. They ought to get as many men as possible, and then close down those gins for which male- 
abour was not available. He had hid no accidents in his factory : once there w T as an outbreak of 
ire at night, and heavy damage was done. While he did not employ half-timers a few children 
ometimes came in by mistake. All hands were paid direct ; hut hands engaged by the labour con- 
tactor, and worldng with him, weTe paid by him. The application, or otherwise, of the Act to gins 
vas a matter entirely for the Commission to decide. He hud a single opener, but it was outside the 
;in and there had been no accidents from its use. The opener was run by men. Thcro was no- 
iool for the Cawnpore gins, hut the presses pooled their profits. Sometimes the press pool arrange- 
nent broke down. 


Witness No. Ml. 


Lt.-Ool. Baker. 
Written evidence. 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. H. Baler, I.M.S., Civil Surgeon of Cawnpore. 

I do not think there are any statistics from which reliable conclusions can be drawn as to the 
health of mill hands, as compared with the condition of others of the artizan class who work elsewhere. 
Systematic observations to furnish such data would need to he comparative and simultaneous, and 
they t would have to bo made on large bodies of workers of approximately the same standard of health, 
over a term of years ; these postulates render such a course impracticable. General statements 
from a casual observance of even a large number of individuals employed in factories I regard as 
unsafe and inconclusive. I can offer no evidence that their general health is inferior to that of the 
ordinary urban population, nor am I aware of any disease which' mill hands are specially prone to. 
But although it is not possible to say that the long working hours of factories have u harmful effect 
on the health of individuals, it may safely he assumed that laborious work for anything exceeding 
twelve hours daily, in confined workrooms, and under conditions obtaining in many manufacturing 
processes, will, in the course of time, produce a constitutional state prejudicial to the well-being of 
adults and their offspring. I would limit a day’s labour to twelve working hours, with a stoppage 
of the engines at mid-day, leaving it to mill managers to fix the exact time. Unless the engines arc 
stopped the provision of a mid-day rest becomes a farce. The creation of a special class of workers, 
“ young persons,” is not called for._ It would he irksome to the employers, and would do no mate- 
rial good. A youth of fourteen who'earns good wages, and who is able to feed himself well, should he 
equal to a twelve-hour working day. In respect of the employment of women, I contend that they 
8 “° u ^ ° nl y he permitted to work between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., deducting from this tim 
mid-day stoppage. This is not excessive, hearing in mind that tile women ordinarily employed in 
mils are recruited from the cooly classes, who are inured to strenuous work by force of circumstances, 
ltie sailed female artizan so largely in evidence in many factories in the United Kingdom I do not. 
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think exists in India. The evil of employing women during night shifts is apparent, when it is 
remembered that they are mostly mothers of young children. That helpless infants and toddlino- child- 
ren should be deprived of a mother’s constant care during the day is bad enough ; it becomes°alrnost 
inhuman to permit the neglect at night when maternal succour is not denied even the lower animals. 
The subject of the employment of children has occupied my attention very closely, and I have often 
considered in what manner the abuses which undoubtedly exist could be best remedied without 
inflicting any hardship on employer or employed. The Indian Factory Act of 1881, amended by Act 
VI of 1891, limits the hours of work to seven each day between the hours of 5 a.m. and 8 p.h. 
Most factories in Cawnporc work more than twelve hours a day, so that for children the working dav 
could be divided into two shifts, if it were desired to employ two sets, though no overlapping of shifts 
should be countenanced. I have thought that if it were made compulsory for owners of factories 
to maintain two registers (one for each shift) to.be written up daily, setting forth clearly the names 
of the children and the hours between which they worked, a surprise visit would reveal whether 
any child were working during unauthorized hours. To carry out this plan successfully it would be 
necessary to empower the medical inspector to call a parade of all children on the mill" premises at 
the moment of his visit. The presence then of any child of one shift, during the working hours of 
the other, would be conclusive proof that more than the statute number of hours of labour were 
being exacted. His presence could he explained in no other way if the children of one shift were 
seen outside the gates before, or at the time, the second shift commenced. In all cases where child- 
ren are employed it should be incumbent on the mill authorities to specify the exact hours (the statute 
" number) that children were employed, and they should not be allowed in the compound outside 
these hours. In no other way can the overworking of children be prevented. I would not raise 
the minimum age of children from nine years ; it is much more desirable to check the abuse of over- 
working. Concerning the certification of children the Act as it now stands is somewhat vague. 
When I assumed charge of the post of medical inspector of factories, Cawnpore, it was the pre- 
vailing notion that certificates were not obligatory, because rule No. 10 of GovernmentNotification 
No. inx^yruriyf) dated the 6th May 1893, directs that ‘ ‘ The certifying surgeon will grant certificates 
when called upon to do so under section 5 of the Act.” I have since been able to persuade the 
owners of most factories of the expediency of obtaining certificates for all the children they employ, 
and prosecutions in cases where workers under nine years of age were discovered emphasized my 
advice. The 28 registered factories at Cawnpore employ about 1,200 children. It would be well 
.to dispel an}' misapprehension there may be on this point by framing a rule making it compulsory 
for all children to have certificates. In estimating the ages of children between the ages of nine and 
fourteen years the liability to error is small. It is the period of eruption of the permanent teeth, 
and the age at which each appears is fairly constant. From general observations I incline to the 
belief that the age at which the permanent teeth appear in Indian children is somewhat earlier than 
for Europeans, but the difference is not great and can be neglected. The form of certificate granted 
might be amended very advantageously to show that the child, in addition to being of the required 
age, was physically fit for employment in the particular factory, he was presented by 

“ , son of residing at 

is in my opinion about years of age and is physically fit for employment 

as in the mill (or factory).” 

I believe this alteration to be of paramount importance. The education of children employed 
in factories is surrounded with many difficulties. It is a dobateable question whether the seven 
hours’ labour demanded from them is not enough serious occupation in one day without introducing 
compulsory education. I think that it should be borne in mind that for an artizan mental training, 
though important, must be considered as secondary to manipulative skill, and I am of opinion that 
the range of instruction, if any, should be limited to a knowledge of reading and writing the verna- 
cular, with an introduction to arithmetic sufficient for ordinary business calculation. To educate 
the craftsman to a degree whereby he may become discontented with the work of his forefathers, 
and so aspire to other than manual labour, may be mischievous, and instead of increasing his 
efficiency be the means of withdrawing him altogether from his art. I certainly would not burden 
mill-owners -with the education of the children they employ. I do not think any good result would 
follow the adoption of a standard of purity for air, and a standard for moisture, because it would be 
all but impossible to attain to these in practice. No help could be expected from the workers, who 
even now in the cold weather wilfully block ventilation where it is at all free in order to prevent 
draughts, and to raise the inside temperature. The water which is the source of the vapour distri- 
buted by humidifiers should most assuredly bn pure, aud should be of the same good quality as the 
drinking water. If mill managers were required to have an analysis of the drinking water supplied 
to their operatives made periodically, and to certify that this water only was used for humidifying 
purposes, a sufficient guard against ferial pollution would be secured. The number of seats provided 
in latrines at present, two per cent., is I think sufficient. I have never seen any nuisance or incon- 
venience, because latrine accommodation was inadequate. But little interference is indicated, so 
far as I can see, concerning the opening or closing of doors of workrooms. This subject receives 
special attention from insurance companies who, for the most part, insist upon sliding doors of sheet 
iron. The factories that I am acquainted with have very few doors on hinges. It would be prudent 
to insist that the doors of common entrances should open outwards. Machinery is now fairly veil 
fenced and successfully so, to which the small number of accidents bears testimony. It is very, very 
rare in Cawnporc for an accident to occur that is not due to stupidity or wilful neglect, on the part 
of the injured, of ordinary precautions. The special inspector of factories gives close attention to 
this matter. Pniformitv in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India is distinctly 
a desideratum. Buies should be framed in accordance with the spirit of the Act to be in force every- 
where in British India, as I know of no local conditions connected with any industry to prevent their 
universal application, or necessitate their modification. General principles are the same in all parts 
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in tie matter of public bealth. Exceptions could always be made after the necessity had been 
shown. I cannot conceive that the appointment of whole-time medical inspectors would in any 
way facilitate or improve the working of the Factory Act. The rules now guiding the medical 
inspector cover nearly every matter of importance, and in my opinion could not be more effectively 
applied by any inspector. It is essential, howeyer, that mill managers should thoroughly understand 
that all provisions of the Act are to be sedulously observed, and that continual infringement of rules 
- will inevitably carry the penalty prescribed. If any strengthening of the Btaff for medical inspection 
should ultimately be considered advisable, the appointment of one such whole-time inspector, to 
accompany the special inspector of factories on his tours, would meet the situation. It should be 
his duty to examine the quarterly reports of the local medical inspector (the Civil Surgeon, as hereto- 
fore, because his special local knowledge cannot be dispensed with) and after consultation with him 
to communicate directly to Government whether or not the hygienic measures laid down by the 
Act are successfully worked. This officer should be a member of the Indian Medical Service, with 
the emoluments of a jail superintendent, or superintendent of a lunatic asylum. The appointment 
could appropriately be filled by an officer of the proposed sanitary service. 


Witness stated that he had had five years’ experience of factories in Cawnpore and some 
Oral nr ence. experience in Agra. Constitutionally there was no marked difference between the Cawnpore and 

Agra hands. The examination of children was solely for age, and the question of physical fitness 
did not arise at present. He considered that mill operatives were about the same standard as 
regards health, as labourers in outside employments. There was a station hospital, but each mill had 
its own dispensary. He had not noticed any cases of phthisis or scrofula among the mill hands If 
he had the option he would reject 5 per cent, of the children who came to him for age certificates 
as physically unfit for work. He would do so on the grounds of bad development, eye disease and 
lack of nutrition. Some eye diseases were distinctly contagious and could be communicated to 
other people working in the mill. Those who were rejected could obtain a living on the land Ho 
considered that the child rejections would be more numerous in Cawnpore than in Agra as the 
half-timers’ standard in Agra was distinctly higher than in Cawnpore. It was customary to emnlov 
half-time children for full time m the Cawnpore mills. So far as half-timers were concerned the 
Factory Act was not observed at all in Cawnpore. It was part of his duty to see that those 
provisions of the Act were carried out, but the law never had been enforced. He had considered 
the question many times ; and now, as the question of child labour was the subject of sDecial 
enquiry by the Commission, he had resolved to take no steps pending the report of the Commission ‘ 
bo far as he knew this neglect of the law had never been reported directly to Government His 
reports went to the District Magistrate, and from the latter to the Commissioner Witness had 
not called the attention of the District Magistrate to this illegality, on the ground that tlm 
Commission was considering the question and would effect a settlement of it. He had 
to the mill managers about this abuse of the half-time system,' and they replied that 
ttaoMkta™ inside ike rfl ft, m houls , j h ,J, „ I0 

in respect to play hours during the day Witness considered that a half-timer could not do a Ml 
ay a work, and the seven hours allowed by law' were quite sufficient lor an undeveloped child. One 
was forced to the conclusion that the health of the half-timers was injured by these long hours Con 
cermng null operatives generally, he considered that their development had been permanentlv 
arrested by reason of city life, bad environment, and hard factory labour. In his opinion th“cStiva 

the m ? re llea i fcby ' Physically, agricultural life might be harder than 
factoiy kfe, but it was not so wearing, and did not tell so adversely on the individual From his 
experience of jails he gave no prisoner weighing less than 110ft a hard day’s labour. A hard dav’s 
task consisted of grinding fifteen seers of com in about eight hours Witness’ imnrpsQi'rm i ^ 
on his recollection of conditions a little over five years 8 ago was that the hafttfmo 1 / Cd 

The S ^ Uiai d F r bused the ex P. lanation was that the law never had been enforced 

The grounds for rejecting children would have to be left to the examiner It would he 
impossible to tabulate a series of disabilities. There was not a large amount nfrlilT- b 
Cawnpore, but diseases of the spleen were common. A moderately large spleen was no bar to 
factory employment. Witness had never visited factories late at ninht ^ “1 , , to f 
restricting the working day to twelve hours, though it would not be unfair to ask for nfneT °> 
actual work m a nominal thirteen hours’ day. He had not seen annw f v/l? 6 bour / 
working in the hot weather. He approved of women being allowed to work for twelve L. U ° 
in many cases they worked harder at household work than they would in a factorv A<= T* +u S 

sturdier women took to outside work, and this might account for the aTOMenth iow ^fv j" ? 

factory women. He was of opinion that with proper supervision the double «„/ 7 P ysl( F' e 

worked without evasion of the law. Mill-ownem had heenTrosecuted ^ tr Z "i ■ } COuld be 
age. Some time ago certain employers did their own examination of children but 
this to the notice of the District Magistrate, who stopped it Witney ’ • ,? V ’? tDGSS ^ rou ght 
and 2,000 children a year, and they now come to hiToffice as le Govern™^ Z° 0 

impressions to be taken. He received four annas fee n fi 7head but ZStu tllUmb 

as an inducement to him to make the examination at the mill. ’ Often he did not Z™ 

reports were acted upon until his next inspection, and he thought it would he better 7f 7 bether . hl ? - 

some intimation concerning the fate of his recommendations. ° He considered tl af 
mills were well ventilated, and it would be easy to enforce a standarTofSty of air uZT" 
objection to the young persons class working for twelve hours but his rbiLf ‘ ? . n 

the hours of adult labour. If adults were to bo' luowed toVS If t0 f bort f n ’ 

approved of the creation of the ct young persons ” class TTe mnrOi a i Ve k° urs > then, he 

.ion o. „I t. Wf and P tlij iould fnolude 

excessive drinking amongst mill hands. ' ° P eiS0DS - there waB no 
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Witness No. 142. 

Lola Juggi Lai, Cawnpore. 

I represent tlio Bnijnath Juggi Lai Ginning and Pressing Factory. The number of men em- 
ployed is 87, and thero are 40 'women. Children arc not employed. Ginning mills commence work 
in October, and stop in March. The ginning mills work 23 hours during the day and night, and 
of en 114 hours only in the day The press works from 8 to 10 hours. In our ginning mill we have 
the shift system, one lot working from G a.m. to G p.m. with 4 hour rest from 12 noon to 12-30. The 
second lot from G r.M. to G a.m The press at present is working 8 to 10 hours. As the ginning 
factories and press only work from five to 6ix months in the year, they should not be brought under 
tho Factory Act. We do not approve of women working at night, but as they find the work easy 
and desire to be employed at nights we do so. Further, we find women more suitable for this class of 
work than men. We do not think any special provisions arc necessary for ginning mil’s and prestos. 
Where tho line shafting is only a foot or so off the ground, we certainly think it should be properly 
fenced. Women should be prohibited from working on the opener. We have never had any ac- 
cidents from stones being hurled out from the opener, ns wo employ two men to separate the hapas 
before feeding tho machine. We have had no accidents in our g lining mills and press. 

Witness stated that ho was the owner of a ginning and press factory. The gin worked day and 
night, with separate shifts of men ; females were nlso employed at night. He has 32 gins and em- 
ployed 38 fcmnlcs for working them. Women should not be prohibited from working at night. If 
they- were it would be difficult to find sufficient male labour, and probably’ night work would have to 
bo stopped. His gins were working that, year for twenty-two to twenty-three hours a day. The 
women earned 2$ annas for day work, and 31 annas for night work. The men earned from 3 to 4 
annas a day’ and 4 to 5 annas for night work. Some years labour was scarce, but this season they 
had obtained all they wanted. In seasons when labour was scarce they had to offer high wages. 


Witness No. 143. 

Dr. Charles A. Fuller, Cawnporc. 

In the factories of Cawnporc to which I am medical officer there is practically every class of 
operative to bo met with in India, namely, those working in cotton, woo], sugar, leather and grain. 
With these I have had considerable experience, extending over a period of fourteen y’cars. In my 
opinion the class of men, women, and children who work in tlicsp factories ore quite as healthy as any- 
working in the city itself. In most of the largo mills there is a native dispenser kept, who lias a dis- 
pensary’, and who is competent to treat the ordinary’ ailments that may’ arise. This man keeps a 
register of all cases treated by him, the details of which I shall be pleased to lay before the Commis- 
sion if required. "These show some interesting facts, more particularly that the great proportion of 
cases arc simply minor illnesses which a few doses of medicine cure, — which proves, I think, to a great 
extent the average good health of the working staff. In my opinion the average physique of those 
working in the factories is in no way below that of others worldng in the city, and 1 can seo no 
reason why it should be, as in the building of these factories grent attention is paid to genera! 
sanitation, tho rooms being well ventilated, roomy and well lighted. ‘There is a marked absence of 
any special disease amongst the factory operatives. The greatest possible care- is taken in all 
factories that children employed shall not be under ape. In my opinion the average number of 
latrines, 1 for every 25 workers as suggested, is much too high ; 1 in 50 is ample. 

Witness stated that he had been for fourteen years medical officer to some of the Cawnporc mills. 
In the city itself there was a good deal of phthisis, but this disease was not prevalent among mill hands. 
Witness lmd prepared a statement for some of the mills showing the number of mill operatives wlio had 
been treated for fever, diarrhu a, dysentery, plague and other diseases, but he could not give the 
Commission any opinion as to how these figures compared with those for an equal number of tlie 
ordinary population. He thought, however, that, his figures would afford some indication of the 
amount of sickness among mill hands. They could be relied upon, because in those parts the workers 
thought a good deal of English medicines, and often preferred being treated by the mill dispenser — 
when they could obtain English medicines— to going to their own bazaar doctors where they were 
supplied with native drugs. Five deaths from phthisis out of forty-two deaths in the McRobert 
settlement gave a high percentage ; but the settlement lmd only been recently started und, in his 
opinion, these cases came in to begin with. If the statistics were carried on the percentage of these 
phthisis cases would decrease. He had no returns for the other model dwellings. Eye disease was 
prevalent among tho young children. They did not catch it in the mills, and if mill life were pro- 
hibited for them they would bo just as likely to catch and spread it in the bazars. If such cltildren 
were prevented from entering factories only a small percentage would be affected. His experience 
was that the children now were decidedly healthier than when lie first came out, while the adultB 
were better fed and clothed and were altogether in a better condition than they were twelve years 
ago. He considered that the cultivator was a better class of man physically than the mill operative, 
as it was more healthy to work in the fields than in the mills. It was difficult to make a comparison, 
however. Witness was surprised at so many cases of spleen being found in one mill, as enlarged 
spleen was not common in Cawnporc. It might be that the hands came from a malarial part of the 
city. He had been in the mills at 8 o’clock at night, and had seen the hands leaving their work. 
In his opinion the adults were "by no means exhausted, and the children were full of spirits. They 
were not tired on account of the work performed. Tiie half-timers did not come within his sphere, 
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but he knew that the children were in the mills the whole day. They spent the greater part of their 
time in play. Witness had nothing to do with the examinations for age. He had not noticed any 
tendency to drink among mill hands, and he should say that there was very little drunkenness in 
the town itself. 


Witness No. 144. 

Mr. Z. Melt, Messrs. Volkart Brothers’ Agent, Cawnpore. 

Mr. Melt - Thc j umna Ginning and Pressing Company, Limited, the local management of which is in the 

Written evidence. q{ Messrs _ Volkart Brothers’ Agency, employs at its Cawnpore ginning factory about 100 men 

and 65 women every day, and similar numbers of operatives every night, if heavy pressure of work 
has to be faced. Children are not employed, and should, in my opinion, never be employed inside any 
ginning factory or cotton press. Here the ginning season generally extends from October until March 
or \pril according to the condition and size of the crop, but it may happen that an exceptionally - 
heavy crop cannot be completely dealt with until the monsoon rains set in. During the high tide 
of arrivals the g inning mills have to resort to night work every year, employing one day Bhift and one 
night shift. Cotton presses are generally closed at night. The coolies are employed for 12 hours per 
day, whether they be on day or night duty, and they are allowed intervals of rest in this time, as pre- 
scribed by the Indian Factories Act, 1881. They also take short intervals of rest during steam-hours, 
and I estimate the hours of actual work at not more than 91 to 10. I can only give my qualified 
approval of the proposal to bring all ginning mills and cotton presses under the Act. Sundays and 
Christian holidays are not observed by the working classes, and the markets being open and business 
transacted, there seems to be no reason why gins and presses should be reduced to inaction. The 
work of these factories ‘ ‘by its nature cannot be carried on except at stated seasons, and at times 
dependent on the irregular action of natural forces,” and consequently there should be no restriction 
of work whatever. Women should not be prohibited from working in gins at night. There exists 
a regular system, devised by the operatives themselves, according to which certain families or indivi- 
duals belong to certain gangs and shifts, and as these people take very good care of their own selves, 
and their household duties, neither the women nor their families are exposed to any hardship or suffer- 
ing under present conditions. The women are always in a position to choose between night and day, 
work. The prohibition of the employment of women on night work would adversely affect the latter 
by the loss of wages, and would also affect the gin-owner in the shape of increased working expenses. 
It ia very doubtful whether an efficient substitute for women would be forthcoming, as men who are 
physically fit for work at a gin can earn good wages during the day, and will not work at night. This 
reason, in conjunction with the almost chronic labour scarcity under which the gin-owners already 
suffer more severely than employers who can offer regular, as against periodical, employment, 
might cause the cessation of night work. Ab a result, the ryot would not be able to turn his crop 
into hard cash as quickly as hitherto ; his crop would be exposed to the risk of the weather much long- 
er, and the retarded deliveries would cause a dislocation of the cotton trade. Assuming that it is 
decided to apply the Factory Act to all ginning mills and cotton presses, it should be clearly under- 
stood that people engaged solely in picking and cleaning damaged and yellow -cotton in the compounds 
and non-communicating godowns of such factories are not, owing to the nature of their work and to 
the fact that they never enter the factory, ‘ ‘ employed ’ ’ within the meaning of the Act. The people, 
also, being mostly women and children, are very frequently not employed by the factory owners,but 
by their constituents, and the law should not be applied to people over whom the factory owner exer- 
cises no control. I do not think that any other special provisions modifying the general law would 
be necessary, but these factories should all be given the benefit provided by section 5 B, clause (c) of 
the Act, for reasons already stated. I have no objections to put forward against the casing of 
, line shafts between the drums. It is quite correct that in some ginning mills these shafts are 

inadequately fenced. Here I would draw special attention to the fact that line shafts hanging' 
only from four to seven feet above ground, without being separated from the seed tunnels by 
masonry walls, aTe extremely dangerous, and should be altogether avoided. They are difficult 
to fence, especially the pulleys with the straps. A certain number of coolies, men or women, are 
nearly always employed in the seed tunnels, and they will move about under the revolving shaft 
as long as this is not built in between two separating walls with only a few openings for the use of 
the engineering staff. Cotton openers are not used here, and the kapas openers which are to be 
found in almost every ginning mill are not dangerous to work. No accidents have occurred in this 
min during the last five years. I would suggest that the use of wooden casings for electric wires 
inside ginning mills and cotton presses should be made compulsory, as they reduce the risk of . 
sudden and possibly disastrous conflagrations caused by short circuits. 

Ora! evidence Witness stated that there were forty-eight double-roller gins in his factory, and in addition to 

the regular female hands they employed 10 per cent, extra to act as reliefs, both day and night work. 
Perhaps once or twice in the season they might work longer than twelve hours, with one shift ; but 
ordinarily they worked from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. A restricted twelve hours’ day would not affect them, 
so long as they were allowed to work with two shifts, one during the day and one at night. He paid 
25 per cent, extra for night work. His factory was under the Act. Witness thought that the Sunday 
holiday should not be fixed, but that ginning Owners should be allowed to close on two or three conse- 
cutive days during the month, when the work was slack, or as opportunity offered. The inspector 
of factories came twice in the season, and he did not object to the presence of children employed 
m the compound for .picking the kapas. On one occasion the Civil Surgeon told witness that those 
children ought to he included in his return, but he objected on the ground that they were not employ- 
ed by him, and were not under his control. The question had been 'left an open one. He had tried 
to work Ins gms at mght with men only, but a sufficient supply of male labour was not forthcoming. 
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It was a woman’s job and a prohibition against women working at night would hit the gins very hard u u 
Ho himself did not like children coming into the factory. His firm had ginsjat Delhi and Agra. Last 
year long hours were worked in Agra, up to 8 and 10 o’clock at night, with one gang. The hands did 
the work, but it was too much for them. He had two people at each gin, but even then tbe work waB 
too much. He had no objection to a restriction of hours to twelve in Agra. They would have to 
make the best of it in Agra if such a law were made. Perhaps they might have to put up more gins, 
but in any event a way could bo found to conform with tbe law. Ginning was overdone in Agra’ 
‘Thero were also many gins in Cawnporc, but not too many for a really good season. Sometimes the 
ginning was carried on until the middle of April. Most of bis hands were from Eajputana, and they 
often stayed for some years in the city. Wages were paid every day. He contracted for labour or 
obtained tho labour himself, according to his judgment of the crop and season. He always kept the 
attendance roll, even when labour was supplied by contract. The hands were out for drinking, smok- 
ing, etc., ns'much as they liked. Witness thought that all bare electric wires in gins and cotton mills 
should have wooden casings, otherwise there was always tho danger of an accident owing to a spark 
igniting loose cotton. 


Witness No. 145. 

Seth Behan Lai, managing director oj the Shri Gangajee Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Mirzapore. 

I represent the Shri Gangajee Cotton Mills Company, Limited, Mirzapore ; the factory employs ig 9 nj 'Bohan l» 
labour ns follows - lVriUen , videnc , 


Men _ 

.. 

.. 





253 

Women 




••• 



01 

Children 

- 

•• 

- 

- 

•• 

.. 

65 






Total 

- 

370 


My factory has been working trom 1900, and the average number ot working nours lias been 13J 
a day. I consider a week’s time should bn allowed pending execution of the certificates for half- 
timers. 1 have no experience of cases of half-timers going away to other factories as adults. I am 
not in favour of the creation of a class of “ young persons.’ ’ In' the event of the law fixing the work- 
ing hours for adults I would prefer that a maximum should be fixed, leaving to tbe discretion of each 
individual employer the settlement of the time for the commencement and termination of the day’s 
work. As an example of the working hours of local industries in Mirzapore, the brass founders and 
workmen engaged in this industry work on an average 18 hours a day. In Mirzapore where my 
{•acton* is situated skilled or expert labour is Very scarce, and mill workers arc decidedly inferior to 
those found in other big manufacturing towns, and therefore any restriction imposed on tho 
working hours of adult operatives would cause great loss to us, and result in the ruin of the trade. 
Mills with a small number of spindles and having no weaving shed will suffer heavily ns the average 
cost will be higher. It is not necessary to get an inspector from the United Kingdom. In my 
opinion the question of housing the factory hands should be left to tbe discretion of the agents of 
tho factory. I arn of opinion that legislation is not necessary, nor desirable, to limit the working 
hours of adult mules, nor do I think that the physique of workers is affected bv long hours, because 
they take long intervals during the working time by going out on different excuses. If, however, hours 
are to lie limited I consider that at least 13 hours a da)* should be allowed. I do not consider that 
.any fixed time for starting or stopping should he laid down, hut that mill owners should he allowed to 
start and stop as it suits them best. Nor do I think that any specific time should be fixed for tho 
middav stoppage. I am not interested in the ‘ ‘shift’ ’ system. Ido not know of any illegal employ- 
ment of children between the ages of 13 and 14, and I certainly do not think that there is any need 
to create a special class of worker between the half-timer and the adult in India. Holding the 
above oniniou I do not sec the necessity of maintaining a register of all workers under 15 years of 
ace to facilitate enquiries. I employ a few women, but none at night, and I think that it would 
possibly be well to prohibit such employment, except in seasonal factories like ginning and 
pressing factories where employment of women is necessary becauso i£ is for a short period, i cer- 
tainly do not think the minimum age of children should be raised beyond nine years. I should have 
no objection to the present age certificate also certifying the fitness of the child. If a child has already 
a half-time certificate, I should not be required to obtain a certificate before tbe child in question could 
work full time. I have no objection if the law prescribed that children shall not be employed, except 
in regular sets, leaving tho allotment of time to the discretion of the agent of the factory. I most 
certainly do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide elementary education, at 
their own expense, for children working in their factories, and would protest most strongly against 
any legislation to this effect. But arrangements for rcgulnt outdoor exercise should be made by 
mill owners as n physical exercise. It is not my experience that non-working children accompany 
workers to dangerous parts of factories. In ray opinion no standard of purity for air in factories 
could be laid down which would embrace the whole of India. Conditions vary too greatly. I do 
not think that any standard of moisture could bo prescribed. 'Where miiis use a vapourising appara- 
tus for humidifying purposes, l should think there would be no objection to a standard of purity for 
the water being laid down. I do not consider that any revision of tho present laws regarding latrine 
accommodation is called for. But separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. I approve 
of the exit doors opening outwards. I do not think that any further precaution for fencing machinery 
is needed, Tho absence of accidents justifies this reply, I think it desirable that arrangements 
should he made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India, 
with due regutd to local circumstances. I should have no objection to the appointment of full-time 
mcdcial inspectors. 
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Soth Bohari Lai.. Witness stated that his factory had 10,440 spindles and no looms. They worked in the hot- 

Oval "Weather from 5 a.h. to 7 p.h. and in the cold “weather from 5-30 A.M» to 7-30 p.m. H.e could not give 

the hours of the half-timers, who worked in shifts. He considered that the hands could work these- 
long hours because they loitered about a good deal. About two yeaTS ago he tried for a fortnight to 
reduce the hours to twelve, and beep the workmen from going out so much ; but they complained of 
the strictness, with the result that he went back to the long hours. When he tried this experiment 
the production per spindle per day was half an ounce less. He should like to employ more young 
hoys than he could get at present. There were other factories which engaged boys, and so child labour 
was scarce. He obtained some hands from Cawnpore. The Cawnpore men were more expert than 
the Mirzapore men, and would do in two hours what it would take the local hands four houra to do. 
The Agra hands also were more expert than those in Mirzapore, but were not so competent as the 
Cawnpore men. He had not a great many young persons over fourteen on the ring frames. Ho 
allowed on interval of forty minutes at midday. All necessary cleaning work had to he done on Sun- 
days, and the men considered that to be part of their work. Witness sold his yarn locally. If the- 
working day were restricted, his mill would be adversely affected. His children were always passed 
by the doctor before being employed in the mill. They remained on the premises the whole day, but 
did not work more than the time allowed by law. Practically he left it to the mistris to see that the- 
children did not work beyond, their half-day. The factory inspector came twice a year, the Civil 
Surgeon from four to five times a year, and "the District Magistrate once or twice a year. 


Witness No. 146. 


The Elgin Mill. 
Written evidence. 


The Elgin Mills Company, Cawnpore, 

The workingliours or adultmales should nothe limited. As regards the effect or “longhours ” — 

we assume that by long hours are meant hours of work of above 12 hours daily — we are of opinion 
that they have not affected the physique of the workers. We have for some years past worked this, 
mill for 12 hours a day, with the exception of a few short intervals when we have run for 13 or 14 hours . 
in order to fulfil contracts ; formerly we used to work regularly 14 and 15 hours daily, hut it has not 
been our experience that such long hours are injurious. The reason is simple ) mill owners work- 
long hours when the standard of skill of their hands is low, to enable them to get sufficiently large 
outturns to run their mills at a profit. With a low standard of skill dilatory methods of work are- 
inevitable, and it is our opinion that it is less injurious for a man to idle through even a 15-hour day, 

and produce say 121b of cloth from a loom, than by constant application to his work to get a similar- 
result in a shorter time. But while we allow that we ourselves find a 12-liour day the most satisfactory 
both in point of outturn and quality of work, we still do not think that any legislation is called for or 
desirable, having for its object the limitation of the hours an adult male may work. Such a step would 
be, so far as we know, absolutely without a precedent in any country. On the other hand we believe 
there is little doubt that if a precedent he once established, even by the introduction of moderate- 
restriction in the first instance, further interferences with the liberties of the subject would speedilv * 
follow. Our contention is that no artificial hastening by legislation or otherwise of a result which 
must come of itself in due course is necessary or desirable. Any one conversant with the serious diffi- 
culties all Indian mills have in obtaining and keeping their labour will readily forfesee the serious con- 
sequences likely to result from the placing of further difficulties in the way of mill owners. Being, 
as we are, of opinion that working hours should not he limited, we are not prepared to put forward 
any suggestions as to suitable restrictions. If, however, some limitation is eventually imposed, we do - 
not think it necessary to specify the duration of the midday interval. This mill is always closed for 
one whole hour at midday, and if starting and stopping times are also laid down, we would have to lose 
half an hour from our day’s work. It would in our opinion he exceedingly difficult to frame any law, 
common to the whole of India, which would be equitable throughout the country. In a country of such 
vast distances as India, climatic and other conditions vary greatly in different places. A law which 
might suit a mill situated in Delhi, might very possibly he totally unsuited to a mill in Madras, and we 
think that each local Government should have power to modify it, to suit the conditions prevailing in 
tlicir own manufacturing districts, while retaining general principles common to the whole of India. 
The words “the illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14,” which 
occur in'question (c) Adults, would seem to imply that it is thought that children between 12 and 14, 
who should work half time, having worked full time, the result has been physical deterioration. To 
prevent this it is proposed to create a third class, also working less hours than adults. Having regard 
to the much more rapid development of Indian children as compared with English, we do not consider- 
that a hoy of fourteen is too young to work full time. We do not approve the suggestion to create a 
‘ ‘ young person ’ ’ class. It should not he forgotten that the Indian hoy of fourteen is usually married, 
and by the age of sixteen not infrequently has to keep his wife himself, and in many cases children as. 
well. Not only would it be a considerable hardship for such a hoy not to be allowed to earn a man’s 
wage, hut it would undoubtedly lead to great discontent amongst mill hands. Indian mills have 
always laboured under great difficulties in obtaining their labour. This problem is gradually solving - 
itself, in so far as the child workers as they grow up usually remain at mill work. In this way we 
shall no doubt in time have in India a regular class of mill workers as at home. Any measures which 
would be likely to curtail this source of supply of adult labour would be disastrous to the Indian mill 
industries. Except in the case of ginning factories, we consider that night employment for women 
might suitably be prohibited. We arc not of opinion/ that the minimum age for children should bc- 
raiscd. Our experience goes to shew that native children of nine years of ngc are quite capable of 
■ working half time. In our opinion our child workers arc all extremely healthy looking and well cared 
?? r \ ,/! ECems Jo us therefore quite unnecessary to raise file minimum age above nine years, provided 
that it be possible in practice to so frame the law regarding half-timers that it cannot be infringed.. 
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V, lulc \vc nro far from advocating full-time employment lor boys under fourteen, it certainly rhn pw™ tmin 
teema to us a question for consideration ns to whether a boy is not belter off rvlio spends bis -whole ^ 
dny in the sanitary surroundings to be found in most well -managed mills tlian he would be if half his 
day were spent playing in a dirty bazaar, which is usually his home. AVe hardly think that certifi- 
cates of physical fitness arc necessary, but we would have no objection to the certifying doctor having 
power to forbid the employment of a child who was uufit for mill work. At the same time such powers 
might be made very lmm«ing to mill owners, especially by a doctor without any acquaintance with 
Indian natives. We ourselves invariably obtain certificates of age before giving employment to new 
children. Wo see no necessity for making it compulsory for a boy to .obtain a second certificate on 
attaining the ago qualifying him for full-time employment. If he has already worked ns a half-timer 
the date of his first certificate will at once disclose his age at any subsequent time. As for a certi- 
ficate of physical fitness, it would in our opinion he very difficult to fix any standard. In any case 
we feel thnt we can fairly claim that we in our own interests would not employ a hand physically 
incapable of doing liis work in an efficient manner. It appears to us that the best way to enforce 
the law for half-timers would be to prescribe that children should be employed in morning and after- 
noon sets, so that in a 12-hour day each boy would work three hours in each half of the dny. This 
method would however be extremely troublesome to mill owners, but would make it more difficult 
for boys to work in two mills, which we b-cl sure they would try to do, if they were employed for the 
full half day at a stretch, and not allowed in at all for the other half. We most certainly do not think 
that mill owners should be made to undertake the education of their child workers. We would have 
no objection to providing space for a school upon our premises — indeed some years ago we did have a 
school, but it was discontinued from lack of patronage. With a school and teachers upon the premises 
it would be an easy task for employers to give their children a half day's work, and a half day’s 
school, and the} - would in thnt unv be certain that the children were not infringing the law. It is 
rot within our experience that young children do accompany their fathers into the mills at nil, except 
in the cnee of an occasional weaver bringing his son in to learn the trade. Children very often nro 
brought in by their mothers, but r-o far ns this mill i« concerned, the women only work as winders, 
hand reelers, or waste pickers. In none of thee cases is the place, where the parents work either 
dangerf>u* or unhealthy'. We are not quite clear whether it is proposed that factory doors should be 
hung upon hinge'. Such n proposal would meet with the. strongest possible opposition from all mill 
owners, for two reasons. Firstly, in the case of doors between inter-communicating rooms, these 
are usually only provided to comply with the Fire Instimnee Company’s regulations, regarding the 
isolation of different classes of risks. To provide efficient protection such doors must be constructed to 
slide psrnlb'l to the walls, — in fact most of the Fire Offices give preference to a door which closes 
il*clf automatically in the event of the temperature firing above n certain point, which point is regulated 
by the point of fu'ion of a link of metal which normally holds the door in an open position. Any 
eliding door if properly constructed ami provided v. itli suitable handles on both sides can bo readily 
opened from either ride. The other and even more rerious objection to hinged doors would be waste of 
space entailed by having to allow room in laying out machines, so that the doors might swing open. 

Of course no nidi objection would exist in the case of doors opening into a passsage or an outsido 
door. We are not of opinion that further precautions for fencing machinery in cotton mills arc . 
ccecfsnry. The record of accidents from prcvcntiblc causes in Indian factories is an extremely small 
one. We think that general prinripFs governing thcFaetory Act might suitably be made applicable 
throughout India. We ribo think however that, having regard to the vast size of the country, each 
Local Government should have power to modify the Act to secure its equitable working in the manu- 
facturing districts of their own 1’rovincc'. Considered as a class or community Indian mills at the 
present time have their full tdie.re of inpcction, and we would be inclined to welcome any regulations 
tending to place the duties of Midi inspectors in the hands of properly qualified persons. Wo ore of 
opinion thnt nil inspections necessary to on«uro the due observance of the Factory Act could and 
should be carried out by two officials’ the one a medical officer and the other an inspector with expert 
knowledge of the trade} carried on in flic factories lie inspects. Both should he qualified for their 
work bv fotne years of Indian experience. Conditions prevailing in India and England differ in so 
many important respects tlmt n man with experience of one country only would in our opinion be 
unqualified to act as an inspector in the other.?" 


* ' ‘ ' ,.lfr. IF. G. Hcvis of the r.lgitilMiUs^Carcnporc. 

fc 

Witness ft. a tod that about ten years ago they worked n fifteen-hour day for five years. _ The result Mr. \y. G. Boris, 
was bad work, great waste, and uneconomical working. The people who liked the long hour3 most Orat evidence. 
were the European overseers, who receiver! overtime wngc.s. With their departure overtime had been 
stopped, and t lie working dny had been gradually reduced from fifteen hours to twelve. Witness never 
lmd anv complaints from the men about the long hours, and they also accepted the gradual reduction 
without demur. The twelve hours’ duv had now been in full swing for eight years, and he had 
prepared Mntisties showing the production now ns compared with the long-hour days. It was difficult, 
however, to judge by statistics, ns so many things had to be taken into consideration. Speaking 
generally, the outturn was much the sumo now as when working long hours, and the wages per capita 
were nbout the same. Without a rise in the rates of pay, the men earned ns much now in the short day 
os when the}’ worked long hours. 1 1 was his opinion that they had discovered the right number of hours 
for the economical working of au Indian mill. He was quite satisfied with the results obtained, and was 
now voluntarily working a t wolve hours’ day. For the last four years their average had been 11'9 hours. 

On principle he objected to any legislative restriction of the working day. ' A twelve hours’ day would 
not affect them injuriously, but lie objected to it on principle. The hands bleed their one hour oft in 
thejmiddlc of the day, and they look their chief meal then. They would also prefer an extra half hour 
in the hot weather at midday to getting home half an hour earlier at night, ills experience was tlmt 
.there had not been any appreciable increase in skill umoug the operatives. The standard of skill had not 
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improved much, but there tv ere more skilled men now in the mills. They had not improved ns regards 
idling either. In proportion to the shorter day they still went out as much, nnd it was impossible to 
enforce strict discipline. The fact that the output was the same with a shorter day seemed to show 
that they had become more attentive to their work, but he had never tried to take a record of how 
much time a man actually wasted in a day. The abuse of the half-time system was due to the great 
scarcity of child labour. He knew of no attempt to enforce the law in this respect. The half-timers 
were in the mills the whole day. He considered that the three hours’ shift system was the best for tho 
half-timers, as if they worked their seven hours in one shift, and then left the mill, they would go to 
another mill. Within his memory the law in regard to half-timers had never been carried out in 
Cawnpore. Concerning the inspection of mills, he thought it absolutely impossible frr one man to 
do that large district thoroughly. He thought that Mr. Walsh came once a year. The Magistrate 
and Civil Surgeon each came twice a year ; but the local officers interpreted the law in different ways. 
The hands came for a short time on Sunday morning to clean machinery. This was considered part 
of their duties. If mill owners stopped two hours earlier on a Saturday to permit of this cleaning 
work being done then, and gave the hands a completely free Sunday, lie believed that the operatives 
would appreciate the change. The hours fixed for n “ young persons ” class would determine the 
working hours of the mill, including the weaving department. He should have no objection to the 
“ young persons ” class if their working hours were fixed at twelve, and lie would prefer this to a 
restriction of adult labour. At tlic same time thercverc difficulties in the way of malting the “ young 
persons ” class really effective, and he did not see how it was going to be worked in practice. His 
objection to the restricted twelve-hour day was one of principle only. It was quite possible that 
once the principle was admitted, there would he a further restriction forced on India in time to come. 
The same argument, however, could be applied to the “ young persons ” class ; there was the same 
danger of a further limitation of hours. He disapproved of the youth of fourteen having to obtain 
another certificate before being employed as a full-timer. He did not employ women except for 
band-reeling, so in his case there would he no gain if women were allowed to work for twelve hours. 
The carpet hand looms were not under the Act. He approved of the certificate granted to tho child 
of nine being for both age and physical fitness. No child should be allowed to work until he obtained 
this certificate. No grace should be allowed, ns there was no difficulty in getting the certificate in 
Cawnpore. They gave tho children a blank form, and the children themselves went to the inspection 
office, while the mill paid the fee. He objected to tlie physical fitness certificate having to be obtained 
by the young adult. There could be no hardship if the children were taken for a week’s work on trial, 
but this might easily lead to abuse. From an article in the London Times of October 4, 1907, on tho 
Indian cotton industry, witness had made the following estimate of tlic conditions of work in England 
and in tlic Elgin Mills, Cawnpore : — 

England Elgin Mills. 


Operatives per 1,000 spindles . 

Operatn es per 100 looms 

Annual outturn of jam per operatiio 


•4-2 25 0 

43 103 

7,73f.!t> 2, 7501b 


An English girl weaver — working 4 looms for 54 hours a week — would work 21G loom-hours a 

week, as compared with 108 loom-hours worked by an Indian operative, working — on an average 

14 looms for 72 hours a week. These figures were not calculated with reference to tho cost of produc- 
tion, but solely with reference to the number of hours worked. The hours that the Indian operative 
worked did not cause the same strain on the body and mind ns in the case of the English operative. 


Hours of work and outturn. 


Month and jcais 


January — 
1004 
1905 
I90G 
1907 

February — 

1904 

1905 
1900 
1907 

March— 


As crape working 
hours of the 
month 

II rs tots. 
9 40 
11 30 
13 0 

11 53 

10 32 

12 30 
12 57 
12 0 


Avernge outturn 
per spindle for tho 
month. 

Lbs. o:. d. 
8 1 C7 

S G 5 
•9 13 22 
10 4 7G 

7 5 24 

8 3 7 

8 9 49 

8 15 1G 


A\ ernge outturn 
per loom for tho 
month. 


Lbs. 

or 

d 

207 

4 

30 

175 

8 

3S 

J 

2G5 

3 

76 

2G3 

8 

77 

203 

8 

78 

182 

3 _ 

27 

241 

9 

97 

215 

6 

29 


1904 

1903 

1S0G 

1907 


9 19 G 

12 30 8 

12 03 0 

Hi 57 9 


o 

0 

145 

1 

43 

12 

39 

221 

0 

8 

0 

OS 

228 

3 

89 

13 

51 

213 

11 

89 
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Hours of worlc and outturn — contd. 


Mr. Beyis. 


Month and years, 

Averago working 
hours ol tko 
month. 

Average outturn 
per spindlo for the 
month. 

Averago outturn 
per loom for t bo 
month. 

April — 

1004 








Mrs. mts. 

9 45 

Lbs. 

m 

5 

02. 

15 

<7. 

07 

Us. 

124 

or. d. 

14 7 

1903 








11 

49 

8 

i 

90 

203 

7 17 

1900 








11 

44 

7 

12 

09 

100 

10 80 

1907 








11 

47 

9 

11 

55 

226 

5 30 

May— 

1904 








11 

2 

7 

5 

05 
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On Sunday, the 12th January 1908, the President and another member of the Commission visited 
two quarters of Cawnpore where mill hands reside, and recorded the following statements : — 


Thirty weavers and twenty-five piecers, residing at Oholumia's luildings, staled as foPom : — 

We are employed in the Victoria Mill ; we work from daylight to 7-30 p.m. or 8 r.M,, with the 
usual half-hour interval at noon. We find the long hours trying, and are all desirous that Government 
should legislate to restrict work to 12 hours. Wo would work harder and earn the Bumc ns we do now. 
At present we actually do earn as much in the shorter hours of winter as in the longer hours of summer. 
As it is, we have no time at home in the evening, and some of the workers live at a distance of two 
miles from the mill. The weavers leave work earlier ns a rule. One man cannot work more than 
two looms, but that is because of the low counts and poor yarn. We ask Government to arrange for 
the earlier payment of wages in factories ; sometimes we do not got ours till nearly the end of the 
following month ; except to-day, wo have always been called to the mill to clean our machines on 
Sundays. . ‘ 


About fifty spinners and weavers of the Muir Mills and Cawnpore Colton Mills assembled at Butcher 
Khana, Cawnpore, stated as follows : — 

We object to the long hours worked at present, and want a reduction to twelve hours a day. 
This might mean less earnings at first, but wo should work harder and earn as much as at present. 
The Cawnpore Cotton Mill Co. reduced their working hours from 13 to 12 a year ago, and those of 
us employed there earn as much now as we did before. At present, especially in the hot weather, we 
have to go out of the mill frequently to get rest as the hours are so long, but if the hours were 
shorter we would loiter about less and earn as much ns at present. Wc ennnot ask our employer for 
shorter hours, as we cannot combine, and anyone putting himself forward would be dismissed. Wc 
would rather have only half an hour interval at noon, if a larger interval would entail working later at 
night ; we want to got home as early as possible. One complaint we hnvo is that when anything 
goes wrong with our looms, etc., and we ask for it to be repaired, there is always great delay m 
repairing it. We also ask for earlier payment of wages ; at present wc have to wait till nearly the 
end of the month following that in which tho wages were earned. We are always called to clean 
our machines ou Sunday from 8 till about 10 a.m. " 
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Witness No. 147. 

Mr. S. R. Fremantle, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, United Provinces nominated 

by the Government of the United Provinces. 

The working hours o£ adult males should be limited. The present system by which men are Mr. Fremantle 
kept for long hours in the factory compound is economically bad. The operatives take every od- [rri ' (fcn scenes, 
portunity of shirking work, because they are physically incapable of working steadily for these lorn* 
hours, and the management expend a great portion of their energies in endeavouring to keep the - 
employes at work, and supplying their places in case of non-attendance. As most of the work is 
piece-work, it would not be to. the interest of the operatives to shirk work if them attendance was 
only required for a reasonable time. A reference is requested to paragraph 19 of my report on 1 ‘ The 
Supply of Labour in the United Provinces ” printed at the Allahabad Government Press in 1906 
and to my report of the following year on the hours of labour in mills and factories. The number 
of hours should for the present be limited to 12. Even this time is, it is submitted, too long for steady 
work, and eventually I look forward to a further reduction of hours. The radical changes in habits 
of work which would justify a short day cannot, however, be brought about all at once,°and the ad- 
vance towards a better system should be gradual. To enforce a 12-hour day I consider it would "be 
sufficient to provide by law that the engine should only run for 12 hours. The time during which 
the engine runs is even now carefully recorded, and the register in which the entry is made should 
be open to the scrutiny of inspecting officers. I would not limit too strictly the times at which 
work should begin and end. The proposed limits of 5 a.h. and 8 p.m. are, I consider, reasonable. 

In the long days of the hot weather some mills, such as the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, allow 2 hours’ 
interval in the middle of the day, and this is very popular with the workers. If the hours for com- 
mencing and finishing work were too restricted, this arrangement would not be possible. On the 
other hand, where many of the hands five a long distance from their work, they might prefer a later 
beginning in the morning and a shorter interval at midday. If thought desirable, the present law 
of a minimum half-hour interval might be continued. In factories working on the shift system 
there is no general complaint of excessive hours. The hands work generally only 10 hours without 
electric light, and 12 hours when the light is used. The present arrangements, however, press very 
hardly on the supervising staff, who are responsible for the efficient working of the factory during 
the whole time that the engine is running, and there is a considerable body of opinion that better 
results would in the long run be obtained by working with one 10-hour shift only, without the use 
of electric light. A law to this effect would, however, meet with much opposition from those in- 
terested in the jute industry, and there appears to be nothing in the condition of the operatives 
to render necessary any legislation to this effect. There is no necessity for the institution of a special 
class of ‘ ‘ young persons 5 ’ which would introduce unnecessary complications into the working 
of the Act. With proper arrangements it is not impossible to prevent the illegal employment of per- 
sons under 14 as adults. A special register of workers under the age of 16 seems hardly to meet 
the case, as it would always be easy for a mill manager to say that a boy was not considered to be 
under 16, and hence'was not entered in the register. Great difficulty would be experienced in keeping 
such registers correct and up to date, and in a large mill it would be by no means easy to trace the 
boys from it. The following system is suggested as an alternative To require age certificates 
(of above 14 for a full-timer and above 9 for a half-timer) for all workers up to and including 17 
years of age, the attendance registers to give a reference to these certificates. No separate register 
would be required. The inspector would go into any department of the mill with the attendance 
register in his hand, and call for any certificate he wished to see. Nine is a suitable age for begin- 
ning work, provided that a proper half-time system is in force. A healthy boy of this age can work 
6 hours in the factory without detriment to his health. Certificates of age and physical fitness should 
be required for children, and before a boy is allowed to work full-time a certificate, both of age and 
physical fitness, should be required. Regular sets for the employment of children should be pre- 
scribed, either morning or afternoon, or double sets. Unless this is done, it is probable that the law 
will be evaded. Education should be provided for half-time children by factory owners* who should 
be assisted by the Municipality or District Board under the grant-in-aid rules, the schools being 
subject to the inspection of the officers of the Educational Department. Unless some arrangement 
of this sort is made, experience shows that efficient schools will not be provided. Attendance in 
these schools should be compulsory for half-time workers. I would make no rule prohibiting non- 
working children from accompanying workers to any part of the factory. They are probably better 
looked after there than if left at home with no one in charge. I think that if factory inspectors - 
are given some training in sanitation, there is no necessity to appoint full-time medical inspectors. 

Witness stated that two years ago he was placed on special duty by the Government of the Oml evidence. 
United Provinces, in connection with a special enquiry originated by a resolution of the associated 
Chambers of Commerce with regard to the scarcity of labour. He had to enquire into the causes 
of this scarcity in mills, factories, and mines. He visited a great many mills and factories in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces, and came to the conclusion that the long hours 
worked were a great factor in deterring labourers from undertaking factory work. He considered 
that the reason why the jute mills in Calcutta had plenty of hands was because they worked shorter 
hours, as compared with the cotton mills in Upper India. He found it extremely difficult to ascertain 
the real opinions of the operatives. They did not mind working by electric light in the cold weather, 
up to a reasonable time, but they did object to the long hours such as those worked in Cawnpore 
in September. Witness did not go into the question, of the health of the operatives, as affected 
by the Iona hours. He approved of a twelve hours’ day, and thought that most operatives would be 
content with slightly smaller earnings. In Nagpur they worked an average twelve hours’ day. It 
would, no doubt, be better to equalise the working day throughout the year, but if this were done, 
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and specially to Calcutta, towards which the communications wore batter than towards Bombay. 
Tlio hands from the United Provinces preferred employment in Bengal to employment in Cawnpore 
or A^ra, as in Calcutta they made better wages in shorter hours. Personally, he did not think that 
tho “ young persons’ ’ class was necessary, and it would be very difficult to work. If they fixed 
tlio “ young persons ” hours at twelve, this would fix tlio working hours of the mill, and so a restric- 
tion. of hours generally might be obtained ; but for his part he saw no practical object or advantage 
in limitin'* the hours of “ young persons,” while not limiting those of adults, except the preservation 
of a principle which some pcoplo appeared to think a great deal of. Unless some sort of protection 
was given, the adults would learn to combine. There was some combination even now, but ho had 
not heard of any combined movement having for its object a restriction of -working hours, lie had 
heard of ft combination, and subsequent strike, owing to something done to one of their number. 
The workers understood ft strike ; but as yet they had no organisation, nnd ho doubted whether 
they realised their own power. IIo should say that there was no organisation, mill by mill, over 
a large area. It might sometimes happen that one or two men had the power to call out the whole 
staff, and they occasionally demanded an increaso in the rates of pay. This, however, was only- 
in individual mills, and there was no organisation to consider questions affecting their general interests, 
such as the restriction of hours. In thu matter of long hours they did not understand their own 
interests, and could not protect themselves. Restricting the “ young persons ” class to a certain 
number of liours would bo nn indirect way of restricting adult labour, nnd of the two ways ho pre- 
ferred the direct way. Tim hands in any district would not leave for other districts, unlesi they 
were fairly certain of obtaining employment, and if they went to other large centres ontsido the Pro- 
vince, it was beenuso they generally had relations there. Witness would not say that the workers 
as ft body objected to the long hours worked in Cawnporo nnd Agra, but ho was convinced that the 
long hours prevented many adults from becoming permanent workers in the mills. They often 
left because of the fate hours up to which the mills worked. Hands who had kept to the work for 
six months and upwards were not deterred by Teason of the long hours, but in the course of the first 
six months many new recruits left mill work. He was iu favour of houses being provided for mill 
hands, and considered that the provision of houses found a special attraction to workers in the jute 
mills. At first they objected to the sanitary nnd other regulations, hut on becoming necustomcd 
to the houses they much preferred them to the bazar hovels. The provision of houses might not 
pay the mill-owners, considered ns a separate financial speculation ; hut the advantage to the workers, 
and indirectly to the mill-owners, was very great, and it was important that the provision of houses 
should he stimulated. He did not make special enquiries in regard to the observance of the Sunday 
holiday, or whether the operatives had improved in skill. That was a question for nn expert. An- 
other reason for the popularity of the jute mills was the more frequent paymentof wages there, ns com- 
pared with the practice in other industrial centres. 'Die labour-supply must he affected when men 
knew that they had to wait nearly seven weeks for any money at all. Witness was in favour of 
having schools, situated outside or inside the mill promises, and he would compel alt children to attend 
th»m. He was of opinion that tlio parents would he clad In know that their children were in school, 
an 1 would like them to learn to read and write, once they realised that the hoys would not bo allowed 
to work more than so many hours a day. Ho did not propose that the schools should he run at the 
expense of the factory owners, but they should have the benefit of the grants-in-aid regulations 
of the Local Governments and Municipalities. He would make this primary education part of the 
mill discipline. This would only lie following the example of England, where compulsory attendance 
at school for half-timers was introduced some 40 years before it was applied to the country ns a whole. 
Tho schools would have to be under tlio Education Department. The children would be prevented 
from working elsewhere, which was the object desired when compulsory education was introduced 
in the English factories. Education was becoming popular, nnd ho believed that, oven if the attend- 
ance woro optional, a good many children would go. Witness was very doubtful whether the es- 
tablishment of labour bureaus would have any beneficial effect. He did not see how the law could 
be evaded if half-timers worked in regular morning and afternoon sets. Their certificate of working 
would belong to the mill, and they could not obtain employment in another mill without this certi- 
ficatc. Impersonation, and the obtaining of two certificates, would he possible, but very improbable 
He had never heard of a case of a half-timer working in two mills in Cawnpore. 


Witness No. 148. 

Mr. A. L. Saunders, I.C.S., Commissioner of the Lucknow Division, United Provinces . 

t!,c . kinds of inspection, cx-officio by Magistrates, and special bv qualified inspectors 
the former is defective in being without technical knowledge. It is also apt to be perfunctory as beine 
a 'parergon. Special inspection on the other hand is lacking in authority, and is too infrequent to 
be effective. A Magistrate s orders arc attended to because he is Magistrate, nnd because be mav 
call again next week to sec if Ins orders have been carried out. But a special inspector’s remarks 
aro merely regarded ns advice with which compliance is optional. In any case he will not be round 
again for another year It is enough to write ‘ < Will he attended to ” on liis memorandum I have 
had reason to think that sometimes fencing of machinery ordered by the special inspector is nut 
up for. lus visit and then removed, often by the men lor whoso safety it is intended who find it Zts 

M hf WaT; 1 r {o £ Government to provide a qualified inspector at eacli staffs 

As between inspection which is effective, but uninstructed, and the other kind I think +1 n f ‘ 

entorced. I therefore think the mam inspecting agency should be that of local officials. Techniwl 
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knowledge should he supplied by an inspector-general, or similar officer with the necessary auali- m, 
fications, who should instruct local officers what and how to inspect, and should rely on them to ^ 9 6 

carry out his directions. Most factories, in this part of India at any rate, are in large head-quarter 
towns. It is the policy of Government to employ special qualified health officers in such towns 
apart from and subordinate to the Civil Surgeon. I would suggest such officers being local factory 
inspectors. The District Magistrate may he relieved of factory inspection. He should deal with 
failure to carry out orders, but they should not be his own orders. The suggestion that factory 
inspection should he centralised, and placed under the Department of Commerce and Industry, 
is good, provided it works through local officials as proposed. I would not limit the working hours 
of adult males. I would not create a “ young persons ” class. From hoy to man in India, is a 
very rapid step. The employment of women at night should he prohibited. In fact, as far as 
possible they should he separated from men, while at work. I think 10 or even 12 might be the 
minimum age for children to be employed. I would require certificates of both age and physical 
fitness, for both half-time and full-time work. I am not sure about sets. The more casual work 
•suits children better. Education for children in a factory is an unnecessary and irritating require- 
ment. I strongly recommend the entire exclusion of non-working young children from factories. 

The best-managed factories do exclude them. They are in danger, they are a nuisance, and I 
•suspect they are often alloyed to work illegally. 


Witness expressed the opinion that the present system of inspection was not adequate, there Oral evidtnet. 
being no co-operation between the two classes of inspectors. The man with practical knowledge— 
the technical inspector — had no power to enforce his orders, and the other man— the District Ma- 
gistrate— could enforce orders, but was without technical knowledge. In his opinion, District Magis- 
trates had not the time to devote special attention to inspecting ; further, there was no continuity 
in their interpretation of tlie law. There should be inspectors, or inspectors-general for large juris- 
dictions ; e.g., there should be one for the United Provinces, and another for Bengal, while the local 
officials should bo responsible for seeing that the inspector’s orders were carried out. He suggested 
that these duties could be executed by tlie health officers, who were members of a newly created 
•department. At present the inspector’s report went to the District Magistrate, who was supposed 
to see that it was acted upon. In reality, the Magistrate sent copies of the report to the factory 
owner and manager, who promised that the recommendations should receive attention, and there 
the matter frequently ended. An inspection hook in each factory, to which reference could be made, 
would be a good innovation. In his opinion, the inspection by the District Magistrate, as Magistrate, 
should stop, as it was not effective. The dual control practically meant no control at alt. Concern- 
ing the fencing of machinery and other defects, he doubted whether they could follow the English 
system under which the inspector notified his requirements on a prescribed form, to which was at- 
tached another form wliich had to he filled in and returned to the inspector by a given date, stating 
that his requirements had been complied with. Witness thought it would be difficult to obtain satis- 
factory replies in India, without local verification, as compliance was often a matter of opinion. 

Due might find a manager who was quite capable of placing the hack of a chair against a wheel, 

•and terming that “ fencing of machinery.” They would require constant inspection to get the 
■sanitary arrangements effective. In reply to the President, who pointed out that the law in regard 
to half-timers was not enforced to some extent in Lucknow, witness observed that the responsibility 
for this was somewhat vague. As a question of law, he thought that the District Magistrate would 
bo primarily responsible. Before commencing work m a new factory, the proprietor always sent 
due notice of the fact. Witness did not consider a restriction of working hours for adults at all 
■necessary. So far as adult labour was concerned, he would leave the factories a free hand. He 
did not” think that the operatives needed protection. There was complete freedom of contract 
and the operative was free to choose the hours he preferred. He did not think that^thc prospect 
of increased wages would lead a man to overwork himself. It was the rule in India that when a man , 
had got more than sufficient for his hare subsistence, he left off work until the surplus was expended. 

He was of opinion that child labour required very careful regulating, but the proposed “ young 
persons ’ ’ class was not desirable. 


Witness No. 149. 

Mr. 0. A. Walsh, A.M.I.C.E., special inspector of factories, Bengal and the United Provinces. 

I think it would he preferable to fix the hours that adults should, work. I consider it also ad- 
visable in factories, not working in shifts, to fix the hours as below, viz ., — ’ “ ' ' 

(1) from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the hot weather months, and 6 a.m. to 6-30 p.m., or even 

7 a.m. to 7-30 p.m., in the cold weather, and that 

(2) there should be an interval between noon and 2 P.si. of at least half an hour. I am 

disposed to recommend an hour, as I consider that no man or woman in this or any 

other country should do more than 11 hours’ work a day : 

(3) ns regards the shift system I approve of 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but I think tlie.shifts should 

be made tbe same in all mills, in order to facilitate the checking of working hours. 

I do not think there is any physical deterioration of children or adults in jute mills, as the 
•conditions are very different from those obtaining in cotton mills, but the evidence of the medical 
inspector might he accepted on this question. I do not think it advisable to create a class of 
“< young persons ” in this country at present, but I approve of maintaining a register of a.l 
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under 16 years of age. I have always advocated prohibiting women worldng at night in factories, 
but night work might be allowed in ginning mills by notifying such factories, in the local gazette, 
as a large number of very poor women come down fromas far as Bikanir to work at the ginning 
mills situated in the Upper Provinces, and having no suitable accommodation for them, in many 
towns it is more comfortable for them to be in the shelter of these mills at night than camping 
out in the cold weather ; also the majority of ginning mills only work for a season, lasting from 2 
to 4 months. I do not think the age of children should bo raised beyond 9 at present. It is ques- 
tionable whether a child’s physical fitness would be improved by keeping it out of a mill ; much 
would depend on the textile industry in which the child worked, and whether the mill was working 
on the shift system or otherwise. For instance, I do not think a child’s health would he improved by 
getting up at 4-30 a.m. every day to attend mill work at 5 a.m., but a mill commencing at 6 or 6-30 
might not be detrimental. The certifying of half-timers, for age and fitness, before allowing them 
to work full time, might be undertaken in cotton mills where the number of young persons or 
children employed is comparatively small, but it would necessitate considerable labour to certify 
young persons as eligible to work as adults in jute mills, inconsequence of the enormous number 
working in this industry when compared with cotton mills of similar size. It should be left to 
the owners, in my opinion, to provide elementary education or not. Many mills of recent years 
have gone to great expense in providing excellent dwellings for the operatives, and it may safely be 
left to them to introduce schools, in the near future, without enforcing such by law. As regards 
infants accompanying their parents in mills, I cannot do better than quote a passage from my last 
annual report on this subject : — 

“ The subject of allowing infants inside mills has, on more than one occasion, been referred to 
me for my opinion, and I have invariably assented to this custom. Much as I regret these little 
ones meeting with an occasional accident, I feel convinced there is no more danger inside the mill when 
watched by their parents than left unattended in their own homes. The idea that small children are 
perfectly safe out of a mill when left to their own devices is entirely erroneous, as the following appal- 
ling statistics prove. Mr. Walter Schroder, the St. Pancrns Coroner, states : ‘ There were 1,751 deaths 
of children from burns in England and Wales in 1904, caused by the parents leaving the children 
unattended I venture to think that had these children been allowed inside juto or cotton mills 
there would have been few, if any, accidents resulting. It is the publicity given to an accident oc- 
curring in an Indian mill that induces many ignorant but well-meaning persons to suggest legislation 
to prevent infants accompanying their parents in mills, forgetting that, should their recommenda- 
tions become law, they either deprive the mother of employment, or compel these little ones being 
left alone with the chance of meeting with a similar fate to those alluded to by the St. Pancras Coroner. 
I should, however, be glad if the managers would discourage, as far ns possible, infants remaining in 
the carding department, rather a favourite resort, not only because the quantity of gearing is attrac- 
tive, and their hands can pass through the guards, but principally because the dust given of! by the 
breaker cards is excessive, and breathing such an atmosphere must be detrimental to their health 
Samples of air might be taken in cotton mills, but this Ido not consider necessary in jute mills, as the 
doors, windows, and ventilators are invariably open throughout the year, and to reduce the heat dur- 
ing the hot weather months, many mills have lately fitted fans or punkhas, which naturally add to thc- 
comfort of the workers. A standard of moisture may be practicable and advantageous in the Upper 
Provinces, hut in Bengal I have frequently seen the dry and wet bulb thermometers during the rainy 
season between 7 and 9 a.m. at the same level, thus indicating 100 per cent, of moisture in the air ; 
after that hour the dry bulb rises, and the wet sinks. I am not aware of any contrivance that will 
reduce the moisture that is naturally in the air, although there ate many to produce moisture. The 
opinion of the medical staff might be accepted on the necessity or otherwise of creating a standard of 
moisture for cotton mills where practicable. One scat for every 25 persons might be introduced for mills 
working in the single shift, that is to say, when all come at 6 or 6-30 a.m. ; but it would be excessive 
to enforce this number in the case of jute mills, all of which arc working in shifts. It would mean that- 
several mills would have to provide some 320 seats, as there arc over 8,000 hands working at Gouri- 
pore, Kankinara, Titaghur, Khardah and Shamnagore, etc. But one seat for every 40 might be 
insisted on for mills working the double-shift system. Doors to open outward might be prescribed in 
all mills constructed with one or two storeys, but this is, I consider, unnecessary in jute mills consist- 
ing of the ground floor only, as such mills are provided with hundreds of windows open all round 
from which exit could be made at any time, if necessary. I consider the number of accidents that 
occur annually from machinery will compare favourably with those in the United Kingdom. (See 
my annual report of 1906.) In this report I have referred to the absence of sbuttlc-guards in jutc- 
and cotton mills, which may be compulsory in Lancashire and Dundee ; but in that report as stated 
there are ov er 26,000 looms in the jute mills alone, and in 15 years I have not had or heard of a single 
accident due to flying shuttles ; consequently, I do not think it’necessary to advocate such guards 
even though they may be compulsory in home mills. However, further precautions for fencing 
certain machines are necessary, and additional guards are, from time to time, introduced where found 
necessary. (See remark in annual report on the calendar.) I think one set of rules should be printed 
for posting ifi mills throughout India, and these rules should be an abstract of the Act, somewhat on 
the lines of those I drew up some years ago in Bengal, and not. a mass of rules that do not in the least 
apply to the operatives, leaving out, as they do, all the most important sections of the Factory Act, 
such as the age children may be employed, the hours they may work, the interval of rest required’ 
etc., etc. I do not think it necessary at present to appoint a full-time medical inspectorin the United’ 
Provinces, as the number of factories there at present does not warrant such an appointment 
especially where the majority are ginning mills and presses, but one might be appointed for Bengal 
to assist the present staff. ° 

Witness statedrthat|he took over the duties of factory inspector sixteen years ago. He had 
chaTge of the whole*of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam and the United Provinces? At first he 
could make two Tounds ajyear, but now he could only inspect the factories and mills once a year 
Since hFftrst began inspecting, tbe work bad been more than doubled, while there had been no- 
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increase in the inspecting staff. Witness visited many o£ the ginning factories and presses, hut could Mr. \y»S»h. 
not possibly get to those in out-of-the-way places. He had to let many of these go uninspected 
Government had made suggestions to increase the staff, hut there had not -so far been any practic'd 
result. Witness had 133 factories in the United Province's, and about 200 in Bengal and 99 in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. He had to do the whole of the inspecting work himself, and it was impossible 
to visit all the factories, owing to the distances they were apart. He inspected in regard to the pro- 
visions of the Act generally. He was not aware there was any proof of the infringement oi the law 
in regard to the employment of half-timers in the United Provinces, hut was prepared to admit an 
absence of any real check on the working hours of half-timers in that Province. The law was not 
infringed in Bengal, where the double-shift system was in force. Under the system according to 
which the half-timers were employed in Cawnpore, the owners and managers’ made out that°the 
children- only worked seven hours a day, as they had frequent, hut irregular and unsystematised, ab- 
sences from work. The children were on the mill premises the whole working day, but if one’ dis- 
cussed the matter with the managers, they replied that the children had been out playing for several 
hours. He had never taken a test case to court, as he would have had great difficulty m proving that 
the child in question had worked for more than seven hours. It was difficult to say who was respon- 
sible for this apparent infringement, if any, of tbe law relating to half-timers in the United Provinces. 

He had repeatedly referred to the long hour3 in Iris annual reports, which went to Government and 
were perused by Government officers. In 1895 he called attention to the matter, and since then he 
had mentioned it in his annual reports. The District Magistrate, as the man on the spot, was in a 
better position to stop the practice by instituting prosecutions if he considered the Act evaded. 

Witness did not think that the half-timers were systematically worked the whole time that the mill 
was working. He was of opinion that the managers tried to keep within the law but the checking 
was left too much to the sirdars, and it was unsatisfactory. Witness did not know that the half- 
timers received full-timers’ wages, but be was aware that the half-timers could not he paid without 
some responsible persons passing the pay sheets. The half-time system in the United Provinces had 
never given him satisfaction. The mill managers all said that the half-timers got their legal period 
of rest. The half-timers also received passes which allowed them to go out of the mill. Witness was 
not prepared to say that he was responsible for this system oi working. He admitted that by not 
prosecuting mills he might have given mill managers an excuse for Baying : — “ The factory inspector 
is not over-particular, and wo can go on in our own way.” There was no proper system of shifts for 
half-timers in the United Provinces. In his opinion the Magistrates could issue a summons or prose- 
cute if they considered the law was evaded. His reports went to Government, and if the Magistrate 
chose to issue a summons after perusing his report, he (the Magistrate) could do so. There had never 
been a prosecution in Cawnpore, on his suggestion, in respect of this system of employment of half- 
timers. In some cases where the children had been working after eight o’clock he had taken pro- 
ceedings, and had been successful in securing convictions. Witness bad frequently visited mills on 
Sundays, but had never found all the hands working. He had found a small percentage of hands 
present, who were engaged in cleaning-up, and thought that the Sunday work done would be con- 
sidered legitimate. Repairs were allowed under tbe Act, and cleaning-up was generally admissible 
also. In this respect ho thought’ that the mills in the United Provinces were managed similarly 
to those in Calcutta, and it was his opinion that cleaning a loom on Sunday was allowable 
under the Act, as it would never exceed an hour, if that. He regarded a school on the mill premises 
as a depot from which to recruit labour. He approved of schools outside the mill but the 
expense of running them should not be borne by the mills. When a mill was run in two shifts, 
he considered eleven hours’ work for each shift sufficient for adults. He knew of one mill in Bengal 
which worked short hours, where the weavers left to go to another mill working long hours. The first 
mill was thereby forced to install the electric light, and go in for longer hours. In his opinion the 
health of the operatives had not deteriorated by reason of the long hours. The Agra men had never 
complained to him of the long hours. He thought that all mills working single shifts should run dur- 
ing fixed hours, say from Bix to six, so that there would be a better check on them, while those mills 
which wanted to give long midday intervals could do so by giving proper notice. In fixing the hour 
for commencement of work he thought six o’clock quite early enough, as all women and children had 
to come at the opening of the mill. He would not object to a working day fixed at any twelve hours 
between half-past five in the morning and half-past six at night, according to local time. Too early 
a start was objectionable from the point of view of the women and children, who in Calcutta had often 
tojget up at 4 a.M. He considered twelve hours a pretty long day for the “ young persons,” and 
would not suggest their working more than 9 h to 10 hours. When one placed their hours at twelve, 
then the utmost limit was reached. Personally he did not think they could have a “ young persons ” 
class in India now, as it would complicate matters too much. In the jute industry it would be a 
gigantic task to register the “ young persons ” who went about ‘from mill to mill, working a few 
days here and a few days there. If mills were allowed to fix their own hours, and one stopped at 6 
P.M., another at 6-30, and another at 7 f.ji., he thought there would be a gradual drifting to a common 
cl osing hour at the latest period. When there were large numbers of mills concentrated in a small ‘ 
area, the hours should be definitely fixed. He was of opinion that the working hours for single shifts 
should be fixed for all classes of labour. The double-shift system in Calcutta was perfectly clear and 
definite. Witness advocated an abstract of the Act being conspicuously placed on the walls of nil 
factories. The factory rules posted do not state the hours children may be employed, or the period 
between which "they may work, neither is any reference made to closing on Sunday, etc. This 
should be prescribed by law. Latrine accommodation of one in 25 would be enough for the United 
Provinces, working with single shifts. One seat for every 40 working in double shifts as in the jute 
mills in Bengal would be sufficient. Witness recommended the appointment of one inspector for the 
United Provinces. He required the assistance of an additional inspector at once for Calcutta and " 

Bengal, including Eastern Bengal and Assam, and a whole-time medical officer should also he appointed 
for Bengal. As witness was to be called again in Calcutta, the Commission postponed his further 
examination till then. , 
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' Witness No. 150. • 

Mr. J. Imms, manager of the Upper India Coupcr Paper Mills, Lucknow. 

Wo work hero by shifts, and so the question of tho restriction of the hours of adult labour docs 
not affect us. We have no women on our establishment at present, and our boys work in the open 
air. Tho numbers on dato are ns follows : — 


Men 
Women 
Boys 

Totil ‘ - MS 



Factory owners cannot fairly be compelled both to provide elementary education at their own 
expense for children working in their factories, and to hear the deprivation of their sendees during 
such time, especially when these half-timers can leave them at any time at their parents’ pleasure. 
To constitute a separate class of “ young persons,” ns in the United Kingdom, does not appear to ho 
feasible, any more than the proposal to require certificates of age, or the maintenance of a special 
register of workers under the age of sixteen, as it, is very difficult to determine age with any degree 
of exactitude. Our mills arc constructed with full regard for proper ventilation and lighting. Tho 
experiment of the housing of factory hands has not proved a success, ns in our case they have been 
chiefly drawn from the neighbouring villages. The present arrangement of medical examination by 
the Civil Surgeon, who is also the Health Officer of the place, meets all requirements. There will not 
probably he work enough here for full-time medical inspectors of factories at present. 

Witness stated that tho mill gave employment to 564 men and 81 hoys. No women were em- 
ployed. They worked the 24 hours with two shifts, from C to G, nnd each shift had one hour interval 
at i2 o’clock. The mill closed down from G r.M. on Saturday to G a.m. on Monday, hut tlio day-shift 
hands had to come on Sundays from G to 11 A.M. for cleaning and repairing machinery, etc. They 
received a full day’s pay for this. The shifts worked alternately day nnd night, nnd the pay was 
the same. No man worked in both shifts. A number of store coolies were engaged, nnd if they knew 
that a night shift man could not cotnc, then a coolie went home to rest for the remainder of tho day, 
nnd put in an appearance at 0 i\m. for night work. Witness would not say that a day shift innu had 
never stayed on throughout, the night. If this had happened, it had been at the man’s own option, 
nnd was a very rare occurrence. There were 400 inside workers, with the same number in each, 
department night and day. The half-timers were employed from 7 to 11-A.M., and from 2 to 5 r.M. 
The jemadar looked after tho children, who all left work at 11 a.m. They remained in tho com- 
pound, playing about or resting, hut did not work. Owners nnd managers had for some time now 
been compelled by the Civil Surgeon to observe the law concerning half-timers. The half-timers 
earned from R3 to 114 a month, nnd were employed outside the mill in rag-sorting, grass sorting 
and waste paper sorting. There were no half-timers inside tho mill, nnd they were never employed 
at night. Inside the mill, ho had about 20 young persons who would eomc within the ago limit of 
14 to 1G. A fixed 12 hours’ day would not affect his firm at all, or hnvc any injurious effect, nnd 
they had no objection to such a restriction. Persons of nil castes were employed in tho mill. Tho 
ordinary coolie earned 115-8-0 to 117 a month, nnd a man inside the mill, on tho machinery, 
earned up to 1114. In addition to the interval the hands idled about, at least one hour in the course 
of the day. The majority of them took their meal at the interval. All the half-timers were examined 
by the doctor, who received a fee of 4 annas a child, whether tho inspection wns done at his office or 
at the mill. They did not have a shaker, and all the rag-sorting was done in the open nir, away 
from the building. With tho exception of some cases of small-pox, contracted at their homes, 
there had been no other infectious diseases amongst the rag-sorters. He considered that tho 
hands were fairly permanent employes. While they would not be aflccted by a fixed 12 hours’ 
day, yet he objected to the proposed “ young persons” classboth on account of the ago difficulty and 
the question of physical fitness. It was difficult to determine age, and equally — or more — 
difficult to determine whether a boy was physically fit on attaining n particular age. 


Witness No. 151. 

[Mr. P. J . Lucas, oj Messrs. E. Dyer cfc Co., Lucknow. 

I am the manager of Messrs. E. Dyer & Co.’s brewer}', Lucknow. The number of men employed, 
is 190. No women and children are employed. Our working hours nro from G a.m. to 5-30 r.M. 
during the winter months, and from G a.m. to G r.M. during the summer months. An interval 
of one hour between 12 noon and 1 r.M. is allowed. When day nnd night work is necessary it is 
a 1 done by shifts. I certainly think there should bo a limit to the working hours of adult males. A 
A - ° r f ^ a 'r 0 ^ 0Vlra w, cs a rule, long enough, hut it should by all menus ho left to the 

t , !acr , 0 ° n ® oc h individual 'employer to settle the time for the commencement and termination of 

8 work - ” e have never seen any signs of deterioration in the physique of our men, many of 
om have worked with us for a great number of years. Wo do not employ nny young persons. 
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between the ages of twelve and fourteen, but I do not see any reason whv such should not be employed 
as adults, if they are physically capable, and if the work allotted to them is of a comparatively yU,t 
'nature. A special register of workers under sixteen might be kept to facilitate enquiries ns C to 
their physical fitness. The question as to whether women should be employed at night must depend 
oil individual cases ; when the husband is a night worker there is no reason why the wife should not 
also bo employed. On tbe other hand, as a safeguard against immorality, it would perhaps be advisa- 
ble if women were not employed for night work. In my opinion nine years might well be left as the 
minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories. Certificates of ace and physical 
fitness should, I think, be made compulsory in tbe ease of children under twelve, but I should leave it 
to tbe discretion of the manager or factory owner as to whether half-timers should be allowed to work 
as adults or not. Even if the principle that half-timers should not be allowed to work as adults, unless 
certified, is accepted, I do not see how it could be applied in practice, as it would be almost impossible 
to prevent a half-timer who bad been refused a certificate as an adult at one factory from obtaining 
employment as an adult in another. I do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide 
elementary education at their own expense for children working in their factories. It is a matter 
which I should leave entirely to their own discretion. I am entirely in favour of a rule being made 
to prohibit non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy 
parts of factories. Such a prohibition could be enforced by holding the foremen of such departments 
responsible for any breach of the rule. Practically the whole of our work is carried on in the open, 
or in covered sheds, so the questions regarding ventilation and humidity do not apply in our case’. 
One seat for every twenty-five workers should be quite sufficient latrine accommodation. It would bo 
advisablc-to have separate urinal accommodation. Doors of working room s should certainly be hung 
to open outwards in case of fire. All our machinery is securely fenced in, and in our' own case no 
further precautions are necessary. The administration of the Factory Act should, 1 think, he made 
uniform throughout India, as far as possible. The appointment of full time medical inspectors would, 
, . I am of opinion, be advisable. 

Witness stated .that most of their work was in the open air, and he considered it a healthy 
occupation. They would not be affected by a restricted twelve hours’ day. In the brewing season 
from September or October to March, they worked continuously night and day, with two shifts, which 
changed at 6 A.M. and 6 p.m. Breweries were exempted under the Act from giving the Sunday 
holiday; a half holiday is given on Sundays, and a whole one on that day as often as possible. After 
the brewing season Sunday was always regarded as a holiday. A workman never did duty in both 
shifts and should a night shift man fail to appear, then the remainder of the shift had to manage as 
well as they could. The same wages were paid for day and night work and the men kept to their 
shift throughout the season. The engine room was also worked on a proper shift system. The 
coopers were mainly Punjabis, and the remainder of the stall local men. He had not employed half- 
timers since the present Act was passed and had no young persons at all. He always allowed one 
hour for the midday interval, and occasionally two or even three hours in the hot weather, if they 
- could afford the time. The hands took their meals in this interval. A few of the coopers resided 
on the premises, and the other men lived fairly close to the brewery. He objected to a restricted 
twelve hours day, because they did not want to be tied down, so that in a special emergency they 
would he unable to work beyond twelve hours. The factory inspector came to the brewery about 
twice a year, and the Lucknow authorities also visited it twice a year. Witness had been connected 
with the industry for 20 years. His firm did not employ females, and was against their working at 
night. Witness would leave the question of physical fitness of a young adult to the discretion of the 
factory manager. He saw difficulties in the way of the proposed “ young persons ” class. A great 
deal of future trouble would be saved, if the youth of 14 obtained an age certificate before being 
employed as an adult, and he had no objection to the young persons being compelled to obtain this 
certificate. 


Witness No. 152. 

Munslri Prag Narain Bhargava, Lucknow. 

It is verv seldom that adult males work more than 12 hours, and I do not consider this period 
long enough to affect their physique. Ordinarily 13 hours of work, with an interval of one hour 
in tiie middle, is sufficient time for work, and the work should commence at 6 or 7 A.M. just as the 
weather permits. The engine should be stopped for an hour, between noon and 2 f.m. The working 
le"al hours should not be limited to 15 (from 5 a.m. to 8 r.».) for it would be unprofitable to employ a 
second set for the extra three hours, and this would mean a heavy loss to the proprietors of factories. 
I believe there has been no illegal employment of adults, and hence no physical deterioration that 
I know of. The creation of a class of “ young persons ” does not seem to me necessary. No women 
are employed by me. The minimum age for children should be made 10, for a child of nine is not 
strong enough to work well. The existing system of age certificates is quite sufficient, and in the 
business I am connected with there is no work requiring special care or strength, and hence a certi- 
ficate of physical fitness appears to me unnecessary. It is no use prescribing the employment of 
children in regular sets. Experiments made by me to give the children elementary education have 
proved a failure. The children or their parents are too poor to give them education, and they want 
to take work out of them as soon as they find them strong enough to do something. To give them 
education in extra time would be a great strain upon them, and moreover it is for the Municipalities 
to provide elementary education, not for the owners of factories, who on account of the keen com- 
petition prevailing are not in a position to spend money on tills account. I have never seen any one 
talcinc his children to dangerous places; hut if it is done, managers of tlie firms should be made re- 
sponsible for this, and the. practice if it exists should be put an end to. _ In my works no experiment 
as to the purity of air lias been made, hut water as supplied by the mains is fit for drinking purposes, 
and no legislation seems to me desirable in this line. I do not consider it worth while to hare full- 
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time medical inspectors, tlio present system secures the duo observance of the Act as far as I know. 

I represent the Lucknow Iron Works and Newal Kisborc Press, and I employ more than 700 men 
and boys in tlie two works. The above factories have very seldom worked more than 12} hours, the 
usual working hours being 12 only. If certificates of physical fitness arc required, fifteen days’ 
time should be given to test the -work of the boy before he is sent for medical examination. The 
managers should keep a register of such boys. I have said that medical certificates are unnecessary, 
and I think it would bo impracticable to apply that system. There would be groat difficulty in 
distinguishing boys who are refused certificates. The medical examiner will be very much over- 
burdened with this kind of work. I consider the creation of a class of “ young persons ’ ’ quite unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as the present system is quite satisfactory. The nature of the business I am connected 
with is such that at times the demand for work rises very high, and it becomes impossible to cope 
with it unless a few hours’ overtime is done. I have always found workers in my employment very 
glad to avail themselves of the opportunity of doing extra work and thereby increasing their income. 
If unnecessary and uncalled for restrictions arc introduced, their effect will be very badly felt by 
the workers and the employers. I flunk it quite unnecessary to obtain inspectors from the United 
Kingdom. If the laws are made more stringent they will interfere seriously with the employers of 
labour. The housing of factory hands in India under the present circumstances seems impracticable, 
on account of social customs, etc. 

Witness stated that he employed 450 men in the press, and about 350 in the iron works. Half- 
timers were only employed in the printing press, and they worked from 9 a.m. to 4 r.M., with half 
an hour interval. They performed small jobs in connection with the hand press work, which only 
commenced working at 9 a.m. Half-timers were never employed on the machine presses. When 
there was a pressure of work they had to work overtime up to 9-30 r.M. On one occasion this over- 
time lasted for 25 consecutive days, leaving out Sundays. Ordinarily ho would put overtime work 
at ten per cent, of the working time. The ratc3 of pay for overtime were slightly higher than the 
day rates. A restricted twelve hours’ day would affect the printing prc33 injuriously, as it was ofteu 
essential to work overtime to execute urgent orders. In the iron works they did a ten-hour day in 
the cold weather, and a twelve-hour day in the hot weather, so that a restricted twelve-hour day 
would not affect him for ordinary working. Occasionally, however, lie had to work overtime, and then 
the restriction would have an injurious effect. For three weeks in November they worked up to 10 
p.m. by the aid of Washington lights, in order to execute nn urgent order in connection with the 
famine relief works. In the ease of overtime the hands had fifteen minutes’ rest at six o’clock. All 
the iron works’ hands were above 1G years of age. He could not get sufficient labour for two shifts 
for overtime work. There was a scarcity of skilled labour, and the ordinnrv coolie labour was be- 
coming dearer. He could not meet urgent orders by getting more hands. The half-timers in the 
press earned from 113 to R4 a mouth. They were in the pay of the pressman, but the foreman 
in charge of the hand-press room was responsible for the carrying out of the law. The man at tho 
gate would not allow half-timers to enter before 9 a.m. 


Witness No. 153, 


Licut.-Col. J. Anderson, M.B., I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Lucknow. 


I have inspected the factories at Agra and Lucknow during the past nine years. I am not in 
a position to supply statistics showing tho relative healthiness of these operatives ns compared with 
the general average of the non-factory population of tho same class. I have formed a definite opinion 
on this subject, as tho result of experience, although I am unablo to support that opinion by sta- 
tistics. In my opinion the factory population is nbovo the general average of the same class as regards 
physique. This is to bo expected, considering that they are well paid and properly fed. They also 
live under good sanitary conditions. The operatives I am acquainted with do not, so far ns I am 
aware, suffer more than the general population of the same class from any specific classes of disease. 
I should like to note an interesting fact in this connection. During the plague epidemic here last 
cold weather not a single rag-picker at the paper mills contracted the disease, although they must 
have been handling all day long old clothes, etc., saturated with plngue bacilli. In my opinion' tho 
ages of children can be best determined by examination of the teeth. The general development and 
the sire of the hands and feet should also be considered. These form a guide sufficient for all 
practical purposes. Tho dentition test is, I believe fairly reliable. In my opinion the permanent 
teeth appear in Indian children about the under-noted ages : — 


(a) Central incisors 
(6j Lateral incisors 
(cj Canines . . 

(d) Anterior bicuspids 
(c) Posterior bicuspid 
(/) Anterior molar 

(g) Second molars 

(h) Posterior molars 
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^ ^. V0 . on ®? vera ^ occas * ons f ound that children under 14 wero being worked beyond tho pre- 
scribed limit The managers of the Lucknow Paper Mills; Lucknow Iron Works, and Ram Chand 
Gursahai Mali fcton Mills Lave all admitted doing so. A whole- time medical inspector may be 
necessary for the Bombay Presidency and another for Calcutta and the mills in the vicinity. In otlici 
parte of India tho factories can quite well be inspected by Civil Surgeons, as at present. It would 

rising tr-Ri t0 9 nn Cnilt ro ! al ’ 1 . wil ° le - tirao men for tho factory work. Pay of R500 per mensem 
rising to R1.200, would prohably attract men of the stamp required. They should not be per- 
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-mitted to take private practice. The standard of latrine aceommodarion suggested by the Textile T - ,t ' Co1 - Anderton. 
T'actory Labour Committee fulfils every requirement. 


Witness stated that he had been in Lucknow for six years, and had also been in Agra. He evidence, 
“thought that the Lucknow and Agra operatives were about the same as regards physique. There 
had been no deterioration of health of the Lucknow factory workers. The law in regard to half- 
timers was very strictly enforced there. He had visited the factories at odd hours, and considered 
that the provisions of the law as regards half-timers were observed. Witness thought that a 12 
hours’ day would interfere very much in some cases, and he would not limit adult working hours, 

-on the ground that the men were capable of looking after their own interests. He did not approve 
•of such long hours as were worked at Agra. He considered that from 5-15 a.m. to 9 p.m. was too 
much for any man. He placed 12 hours as the reasonable daily worldng time for an Indian opera- 
tive, and he considered 12 hours a fair day’s work. There was no phthisis, or special diseases, among 
the factory hands in Lucknow. He approved of prohibiting children, suffering from eye complaints^ 
from entering the factories. The doctor should be called upon to examine both in regard to age and 
physical fitness. He estimated that about five per cent, of children would be rejected on account 
of their physical condition. He inspected the factories every three months. Last year, when plague 
-was bad, there was not a single rag-picker at the paper mills who had plague, although they must 
have constantly handled plague-infected rags. He attributed this to their working in the open air. 

Some of the rag-pickers had contracted small-pox, but that disease was epidemic in Lucknow. There 
■was no competition for child labour in Lucknow, and he had never had a boy brought for examina- 
tion who was under 9 years. In Agra he often had doubtful cases of age to determine. The children 
were employed for a few days before examination. Witness had reported some cases of employing 
-children overtime, but there had never been a prosecution. He thought it would.be advisable if he 
were informed what was done as the result of his recommendations during inspections. There had 
been no deterioration in the health of the adult workers, and in that respect no legislative restrictions 
were necessary. He approved of the formation of the proposed “ young persons ” class, and would 
limit their hours to 12. 


Mr. H. M. Cardcw, Locomotive Superintendent, Oudh and Rohillchand Railway Workshops,, 

Lucknoiv. 

Witness stated time the number of men employed at the Locomotive Workshops, Oudh and Oral 

Rohilkhand Railway, Lucknow, on December 1st, 1907, was 2,913 ; no women or children were CVI( jence. 
-employed. The working hours were 81 a day, and 6 hours on Saturday. No work was done on 
Sundays, except repairs to machinery and washing out the boilers. Overtime was worked in one or 
more shops as required, after working hours, when daylight permitted, and on Saturday afternoons. 

He had had 29 years’ experience. No person below 15 years of age was employed, and they might 
have about 50 hands near that age, as well as about 40 European and Eurasian apprentices ranging 
in age from 15 to 17 years. They commenced work at 6 o’clock in summer and 7 o’clock in the cold 
weather, and there was an interval of 11 hour at midday, during which time the men took their 
meals. Once or twice a year it was necessary to work overtime for two or three weeks at a time, 
bub even then it only made their working day one of 10 or 11 hours. The large majority of the hands 
put in the maximum attendance every month, and if they absented themselves without leave they 
were fined half a day’s pay. He considered them a healthy class of men. There was a dispensary 
-outside the workshops, and the workers took full advantage of it. The workers could do 12 hours’ 
work a day continuously, but the railway had never tried to work them to that extent. He con- 
-sidcred a 13 hours’ day too long. The men had improved in skill, and he had a larger number of good 
men than was the case some years ago. The workmen, however, moved about from one railway 
workshop to, another. In his opinion a mechanic class of workpeople was growing up. The railway 
had never made any provision for housing heir hands. A restricted 12 hours’ day would not affect 
-them at all, as they only worked overtime from 4 to 6 p.m. and there was no night work. They paid 
the daily rate of wages for overtime work. The men were paid by the day, and there was no contract 
-or piece-work. There was a scarcity o' labour, and he believe i the reason was that the people 
-affected by the famine were not the people who cared to conform to fixed hours in a workshop. 

Also it was probable that more employers now wanted workers of the same class. There was a 
waggon building branch of the workshop about two miles away. He disapproved of the proposed 
“ young persons ” class, and had never employed children in order to avoid all complications. He 
had no objection to a restriction of work to 12 hours, provided that provision was made for overtime 
work for break-down purposes, and other case3 of emergency. In addition to the It hours’ interval, 
he estimated that the men took half an hour off during the day. On the whole, while they were at 
work they worked steadily. He considered that an English operative would do the work of two 
.Indian operatives, so far as railway workshops were concerned 

Note. — Tho witness’ written and oral evidence has boon amalgamated in this statement. 


Witness No. 154. 

[ilfr. R. K Biernacki, Officiating Carriage and Waggon Superintendent, Lucknow. 

I am Carriage and Waggon Superintendent of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and have also Mr. Biernacki 
-charge of the Lucknow Carriage and Waggon Shops. About 1,500 hands are employed. No women Written mien 
.are employed, and no children under 14 years. The works have only been in existence 2 years. We 
have never “worked the staff over 11 hours a day. Our ordinary working hours are 81 hours a day on 
week days, and 5 hour? on Saturdays. On Sundays the shops are closed down, except for specially 
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urgent work. I cannot give exact figures showing the effect of long hours on outturn, but my 
experience is that work falls off both in quantity anti quality when more than nine or ton hours’ 
work a day is done. It seems to me undesirable to fix any “legal worlring hours.’’ A limit of 11 
hours work out of the 24 should meet all requirements. In railway working special circumstances 
occasionally arise which make the observance of ordinary regulations impossible. In such cases a 
responsible officer has to legislate for himself for the time being. I should say tlmt the importation 
of mature factory inspectors from tlic United Kingdom would be a mistake. But it is very- necessary 
that factory inspectors should get their practical (workshop) experience at home. IVhat. would 
probably prove the most successful plan would be to get out well-educated young men who have 
just completed their work-shop training in the United Kingdom, and then let them learn their 
inspecting duties (as assistants) in this country. This is the method followed in recruiting 
locomotive officeis for State Railways. I think that any laws made should allow for 
modifications to suit special conditions, subject to the approval of the local Government 
inspectors and the sanction of Government. 1 have no suggestions to ninkc regarding 
the housing of employes. Circumstances so alter eases that legislation in this respect 
would in my opinion do more barm thnn good. The rajulnr working hours for adult males 
should certainly bo limited. But provision should be, made for working extra long hours occasionally 
when emergencies demand it. On railways this is absolutely necessary. I have had no experience 
of adult males suffering in physique from working long hours. But most natives are incapable of 
sustained attention for long periods, nnd this lack of the power of prolonged concentration is liablo 
to be a souice of danger to themselves and others when cxtni long hours are worked. My experience 
is that 11 hours work a day (ns., 12 hours with one hour’s interval) should be the limit for ordinary 
regular work. The best working hours would be from half an hour after sunrise to half nn hour be- 
fore sunset, subject to a limit of 1 1 actual working hours, ns above. The engine should, in my opinion, 
lie stopped for nn hour’s interval at midday. Men must start digestion before resuming work, be- 
sides eating their food. On the shift system the times for changing shifts arc not very material, pro- 
vided the men do not work more than 11 hours out of the 21. 1 have no experience of the illegal 
employment of juveniles. We employ no labourer below the age of 1-1, and reject youths about 
whose age them may be doubts. It certainly is desirable that a register of juvenile employes under 
1G should be kept. Also a medical certificate ns to age should he required in each case. Barents 
nnd others are very apt to overstate the age of children when seeking employment for them, and lay- 
men who arc interested in procuring cheap labour are not always reliable judees as to age. One lat- 
rine scat for every 30 employes is a reasonable provision. Uniformity of administration is certainly 
desirable, but modifications to suit local conditions, under sanction, should be provided for. The 
medical inspection of factories is, in my opinion, unneccsMiry. If factory inspectors know their hu«i- 
ncss there is no need for medical inspection ns well. Factory inspectors should have a sufficient 
knowledge of sanitation to meet practical requirements. 


Witness stated that lie had had 23 years’ experience of Indian operatives. He thought that in 
some ways there had been a derided improvement in individual skill, but the all round average was 
perhaps lower thnn it used to be. The intelligence of the host operatives had become sharper, but 
owing to the demand for labour being greater than the supply, nnd the consequent employment of 
insufficiently skilled hands, the average skill had gone down. In particular cn'-os one could now- got 
better work done than some years ago, but many out-aiders hnd been drawn into the nrti«an ranks’, and 
these lind not the hereditary aptitude that seems notes -arv to make skilled workmen in India. lie 
had not observed any improvement in the habits of industry of the workmen, nnd estimated that on 
an average each man wabted at least 10 per cent, of bis tune while at work, by dawdling. Also some 
men would go out -1 or 5 times a day to the latrines, nnd take 15 minutes off each time, if allowed. 
The workingday was fixed nt 81 hours because this was found from experienre to give the best results, 
both in respect to the native operatives nnd the Europeans supervising them. Natives working in 
their own wav would no doubt work a longer day ; but for good work 81 hours was found the best 
limit. His experience was that native workmen could not stand the same amount of continuous 
work ns Europeans. The climate bad a decided effect on Europeans who had been in the country for 
some years. The operatives always slacked off in the afternoons during the hot weather. The inter- 
val was one hour at midday, during which time all operatives took their meal and rested. It was not 
bis experience that they ate their food earlier by preference. Young adults could easily stand 81 
hours work, but they were the first to give in in times of stress. f They could not do the same amount 
of continuous work as the older men. He engaged nobody under 14 years of age. On an average 
every operative took from 2 to 3 days off a month. Attendance was best when work was easy. In 
times of pressure the absentees were greatest among the younger men, who had no dependents. At 
one workshop where there was no local competition for labour, they gave a man two chances if lie ab- 
sented himself without leave or medical certificate. The first time he was fined 111, the second 
time 112, and third time he was dismissed. This system worked well, but it would not do where 
there were other competitors for labour. He considered that the workers as a class were a healthy 
body of men. Only necessary repairs and specially urgent work were, done on Sundays. The clean- 
ing up was done every day, during the last quarter, the whistle being sounded 15 minutes before 
closing time for this purpose. The factory inspector visited the shops once or twice a vear. On one 
occasion at Lahore witness was warned in regard to Sunday work, hut when it was explained that no- 
productive work was being done, the matter was dropped. The hands had no objection to overtime, 
as a rule. But if continued for long, they generally knocked off work after a time, to spend the extra 
money earned. They received up to 50 per cent, extra for special night work, but for ordinary overtime 
tticy got ordinary rates. Closer supervision wns required during overtime, ns the men wero slacker, 
the conditions of inspecting in India and England were different. Men were wanted in India who 
unbiassed view of things— in fact they should be gentlemen. They should ho men 
? lucatcd athomc > and Gained at home. Indian experience alone would not do. 

So v^rs in sW nM img '"“"I I h0had beoU bro ''!? ht - U P “t home, came out to India after serving 
lireo years m shops at home and then put m two years in shops in India, he might be all the better 
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for it, as Lis opportunities for learning would be unlimited, and he would be given more important Mr. n.mntU 
work than at home. If a “ young persons ” class were formed he considered it desirable that a younc 
persons register should be kept. This would be a check against employing children as full-timers 
whose ages were doubtful. The question of age should certainly be left to the doctor, but a man’s 
physical fitness for any work was a matter for the individual himself.. Employers would not encase 
nor keep men who were not up to their work physically. An operative in a factory such ns n mill, 
doing repetition work, worked under less straiu than a workman in shops. In some factories run 
by natives the men did need protection. Generally speaking, a man could take care of himself, but 
when he had a family be had no option but to work the long hours demanded by his employers. Wit- 
ness knew of one factory where the whistle went before time nud again in the evening nfter time in 
order to knock an extra half hour out of the men. Such abuses showed the need for some protection. 

The protection he would give the men by legislation was that which they could not obtain by them- 
selves. No doubt with sufficient European supervision the workers could he kept alwavs at their 
task, but the amount of European supervision required would be so expensive as to bo prohibitive. 

In the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Carriage attd Waggon shops the ideal aimed at was to get 
a certain daily task from the men, this being about 25 per cent, less than what they could do if 
they were worked continuously under pressure. He considered that the railway got a very fair return. 

Should the Commissioners recommend a restriction of adult working hours, then he asked that a 
special overtime provision should be made for railway work during emergencies. There should, in his 
opinion, be a general exemption for all urgent work on railways. 


Witness No. 155. 

Mr. George Sutherland, manager oj the Ram Chand Gursahai Mai Cotton Mills C'o.. Lucknow. 

I am of opinon that the working hours of adults (males) should not exceed 12. Regarding their Mr. Sutherland, 
physique being affected by long hours, this has not been apparent as far as my experience goes. The lrrilftn ci Metro . 
starting of tlic mill in the morning will depend upon daylight, consequently the stopping will vary in 
accordance therewith. The hour of starting should be left to the discretion of the managers. The 
present half-hour stoppage between 12 and 12-30 seems to suit the operatives, and in my opinion 
there would be no harm in prescribing that the engines should be stopped for half an hour between 
noon and 2 p.m. The present system of passing boys at the age of nine, and allowing them to work- 
half-time up to the age of fourteen, seems to cause no physical deterioration, therefore it would he 
unnecessary to create a special class of intermediate workers. The piescnt system of examina- 
tion and inspection by the Civil Surgeon is ample for all requirements. It is highly objectionable 
to work women at night. Children seem to be quite fit at the age of nine to start work, and there 
does not appear to be any necessity of raising the minimum age beyond nine. A certificate of age 
only seems to he necessary for the employment of children. The Civil Surgeon should pass the 
boys before they are allowed to work as full-timers. The present Indian Factory Act seems to 
provide adequately for the employment of children in sets. The question of providing elementary 
education should be left.to the discretion of the mill-owners. Non-working children should not he 
allowed near any dangerous or unhealthy part of the factory, and the heads of the different 
departments should be held responsible for this. As far as my experience goes I do not find that 
the air in Indian factories is bad. A standard of moisture, similar to what mills in Lancashire 
making the same kind of stuff have, should be provided for. A standard of purity of water 
must be fixed for humidifying purposes. I am of opinion that the latrine accommodation 
should be raised to one for every twenty-five operatives employed. All windows and doors should 
be so made that they can be readily opened from the inside, outwards, in case of a fire. Arrange- 
ments should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India. 

Xote. — The u itness did not attend for oral examination. 


S3 S. to F. L.C . 
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Witness No. 156. 


The Hon'ble Mr. II. 0. Streatfeild, the icpiesentalive of the Government of Bengal. 

It is necessary in the first place to emphasize as strongly as possible the undesirability of undue Hon'blo Mr. Stre&t. 
interference with factory labour in this country. The essential difference between factories in India fcild. 
and in the United Kingdom is generally recognized in theory, but in practice it appears often to be ^ r!/ten evit ,ence - 
forgotten. Yet the fact that the labour in the vast majority of factories in Bengal is non-resident, 
and can and does leave a factory the conditions of which are not favourable, and either return to 
homes in the country or go to another factory, is one winch at once renders unnecessaiy such control 
as is called for in the United Kingdom, where the operatives often have the alternative of working 
in the nearest factory or of starving. The habits of Indian operatives as regards the taking of holidays 
and of intervals in their work, and occasional returns to their homes : the great demand for and 
inadequate supply of labour, which renders easy terms and liberal wages a matter of course : and 
the extreme sensitiveness of the labour force to any interference with their settled customs, render 
it unnecessary and undesirable to insist on strict legal control of the working of factories. The 
Government of Bengal desires therefore emphatically to assert its opinion that atiy legislation which 
is proposed should be of a tentative and permissive character, except as regards matters where prac- 
tice and not mere theory, has shown legislative interference to be called for. There is only one 
special inspector of factories on R800— 50— 950, for Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
and for Eastern Bengal and Assam. He is also Vice-President and Secretary of the Boiler Commission. 

He works directly under the Government of each Province as regards the factories situated in its 
jurisdiction. The following medical officers are also inspectors under the Act 


(a) The Police Surgeon, Calcutta, for so much of the town of Calcutta as lies to the south 
of Canning Street, and for Sealdah. 

(by The Superintendent of the Mayo Hospital, Calcutta, for so much of the town of Calcutta 
as lies to the north of Canning Street. 

(c) The Civil Surgeon of Hooghly, for lhana Naihnti in the district of the 24-Parganas. 

(d) The Station Staff Surgeon of Dum Dum, for that sub-division. 

(e) The Medical Officer in charge of the Northern Suburban Hospital of Barnagore, in the 

district of the 24-Parganas. 

(/) The Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas, for the rest of the district. 

(g) The Magistrates of their respective districts are also inspectors under the Act. 


The pay and establishment of the special inspector of factories, together with that of the medica 
inspecting staff for the year 1907-1908, was budgetted at H27.791. The inspection reports are 
scrutinized by the Magistrates of the districts, and the Commissioners of the Dnusions, and orders 
arc ksued by them to carry out the inspectors’ recommendations. Mr. C. A. Walsh, the present 
speciffi. U Inspector of factories, was recruited from the Public Works Department, Government of 
India behaving served an apprenticeship in large engineering works m England, and subsequently 
worked iii charge of railway workshops in this country at Lucknow^ Sa.dpore, and Kanchrapara. 

an Associate Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. His work has been satisfactoiy, 
but to the great increase in factories both in Bengal and in the United Provinces there is no 

but owing to we t overburdened with work, and requires assistance. If additional inspectors 

qUe WafrtrVmnloved they mmht, if the chief inspector is properly qualified, probably be safely 
are hereafter empy. ° in ma idng appointments would naturally be given to men having 

recrmted locally, though protcrencein^m gpp knowIedg e of the vernacular would be a more 
some training^ for the work, rtocal mm ^ Proposa b ls for additional staff are now under 

valuable asset t P ^ ^ a g arat ° e i nspcc tor will shortly be appointed for the United 

consideration. It w P 1 . f j L with an inspector under him could probably do the 

Si* SdW L.pLorc ™ .pp.i.tal lor ««» toy »d hcW, purpose It 

work efficiently « S «P { administration throughout India, at any rate without much 

xs not advisable to ceirtraUze tact^ y^ ^ t rcceived . Although uniformity m factory ad- 

more dwonsacn than the q ton^n^ v t , ie {acts that conditions of labour vary in funda- 
mmistration is ^for m J ® ovinces an dthat the Local Governments are, through the Chambers 

mental respects m the va P ^ the agents an d managers of factories than the Government 

P f Commerce, m far clo * do ° w ith the control of the Local Governments. The 

?^tthat C all rules Smecl under the Act by Local Governments require the previous sanction o 
fact that all ^les liame to 8ecute whatever uniformity is necessary. The question of 

the Government of India sho , factories is one on which the Local Government has not 

the appointment of meffica m i P It ig tUc {act tYlat civil Surgeons have not the necessary time 
yet been able . to > iorm a ft 1 P^.^ Act with efficiency : while the fact that some of them work 

te/thfi^ls in the^rofessional capacity renders their employment as inspectors open to objection. 

S3 S. to F. L. C. ; 
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For tlie purposes of sanitary control alone, such as the inspection and regulation of septic tank in 
stallations circumstances point to the necessity of the appointment of a special officer under the 
Sanitary Commissioner. For efficient working it is probably desirable that every factory should 
be visited at least once a quarter, and this would necessitate for Bengal alone (it has at present about 
280 factories and the number is increasing) two whole-time officers. It is most important that 
these officers should be highly qualified, absolutely reliable, and of such social standing as to reduce 
to a minimum the chances of friction with factory managers. The best plan will probably be to 
appoint officers of the Indian Medical Service corresponding to and drawing the same pay and allow- 
ances as Deputy Sanitary Commissioners working directly under the Sanitary Commissioner : they 
should not take private practice — the duty of certifying the ages of children should be in their hands, 
as well as the inspection of factories as regards sanitation, and the employment of women and children. 
In order to avoid delays in obtaining certificates, children might in the first instance be certified 
by the factory surgeon, and their names entered in a register, which should be checked by the in- 
spector at his next visit. There are grave difficulties in the way of limiting the working horns of adult 
males, and as far as this Government is at present informed there has been no deterioration of phy- 
sique among workers in consequence of long hours, and no necessity for limiting the hours of adult 
males has been established. Night work should be prohibited except under the special license of 
Government for special reasons : and the working time of factories limited to the hours' between 
6 a.m. and 6-30 p.m., or, 5-30 a.m. and 6 p.m., or, where the day-shift system prevails, between 5 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. There is probably in the majority of factories no necessity for a compulsory stopping of 
the engine for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m., since it is understood that workers usually take 
such intervals as suit them. If any stoppage is enforced it should be for at least an hour, since half 
an hour is insufficient for cooking and eating. The rules should be enforced by prosecution where 
the engines are without valid excuse found working in prohibited hours. No physical deterioration 
as the result of employing as adults persons under 14 has been detected in Bengal, and the creation 
of a special class of young persons is undesirable and impracticable. It seems desirable in order to 
prevent evasion of the rules as to the minimum age for whole-time labour that a register of all persons 
under 16 employed in each factory should be kept up. 

I Night work should be prevented as far as possible for both sexes and all ages, and should be 
absolutely prohibited for women. Nine appears to be a proper age at which children may be allowed 
to work in factories. Their earnings after that age are of value to their parents ; and, if not working, 
they would be neglected and loose on tlie streets. Both their age and physical fitness should be certi- 
fied before they are allowed to work. Certificates of age are unnecessary before children who have 
worked half time are allowed to work full time, since their age can at once be determined from their 
former certificates. Once a worker is classed as an adult he should judge for himself whether he is 
physically fit for work or not, and no certificate of fitness should be required. It is necessary that 
children should be employed in regular sets. The Bet in which a child is to work should bejentered 
by the manager on its certificate, and its presence in the mill apart from the set so entered should 
be punishable. It is at present impracticable to compel by law factory owners to provide element- 
ary education at their own expense. Many factories are small and ephemeral— and the enforce- 
ment of any such provision would be extremely difficult. The formation of factory schools should, 
however, be insisted on as far as possible by inspecting officers.. It is impracticable at present to 
prevent young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. 
It would be extremely difficult to define such parts, or to punish breaches of such a rule if made, and 
it is probable that workers would greatly resent any interference with the custom by which mothers 
take their infants with them wherever they go. In view of the varying conditions of factories in India 
it is at present impracticable to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories. The 
same remark applies to the standard of moisture. The extreme humidity of the climate at certain 
seasons would render the enforcement of a standard impossible in any case. As to the standard 
of purity for the water used for humidifying purposes, it is understood that the use of anything 
but pure water ruins the apparatus used for these purposes. Moreover, the fixing of such standards 
as are suggested above would imply an elaboration of the system of inspection over factories, and 
an amount of interference with their working, which present conditions do not warrant. The stand- 
ard of latrine accommodation should probably be fixed at 1 seat for every 40 workers and separate 
urinal accommodation should be provided. The standard of 1 seat for 25 workers is unduly high, 
especially where the work is done in shifts, and would mean very heavy expenditure on the part 
of the factories. All doors of working rooms should open readily from the inside outwards, in case 
of fire. No definite further precautions seem necessary as regards fencing machinery. Inspectors 
should, however, have power to insist on fencing where they consider it necessary, subject to an appeal 
to Government. 


Witness stated that his evidence might be taken os representing the views of the Government 
of Bengal. Personally, lie had no knowledge of factories. The Government of Bengal thought 
that there should be no restriction of the day working hours. The hours of work during the night 
should be restricted. He did not think that the Government were aware of the fact that the rulo in 
regard to the age of half-timers was not enforced at all in Calcutta. He did not know that about 
half the children employed were below nine years of age, or that many half-timers were working 
full time. These irregularities pointed to insufficient inspection, and the Bengal Government freely* 
, inspection arrangements were insufficient. Witness would prefer that the Act 

siiould be worked by means of rules drawn up by Local Governments to meet the needs of particular 
districts, but questions of principle, such as the ages of protected workers, should be definitely settled 
wc’ 6 , T> Se f ' , Go y e ,mment were now proposing to appoint an assistant inspector for Bengal, 
fn«,^t 3te w a ^ d , AsS , a “’ on tte assu mption that the United Provinces would have a separate 
31(71 u “ ^ at one man could inspect the whole of the Bengal factories. The final 
requirements would probably be one inspector for Eastern Bengal and Assam, two for Bengal, and 
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one for the United Provinces. He attributed the non-enforcement of tbe law as reeardfi hilf-tim,,™ rr„ ,, 

m Calcutta to the inadequacy of the inspecting staff, and also to the fact that the Civil SureeoM fold b ° Mr ‘ StT8at ' 

were not specialists m factory work. If children were employed without certificates it was because 
the examination was not compulsory. It was part of the Civil Surgeon's duty to inspect the children 
in the mill. The Bengal Government apprpved of the proposal that no child should be allowed 

to work until a certificate had been obtained. He would make the certifying surgeon’s decision 

as to age absolutely final. Any member of the Indian Medical Service, or’surgeon in charge of a 
district, would be qualified j:o do medical inspecting work. The factory surgeon could certify children 
pending the visit of the medical inspector. Witness was of opinion that a youth of 16 was capable 
of talcing caro of himself as much as a grown-up man of 25. He did not see the necessity for the 
proposed “ young persons ” class, and the keeping of a register would be almost impracticable in 
Calcutta. If the certifying inspector had special facilities for getting about he could do all the in- 
spection work in and around Calcutta. If a single officer of the Indian Medical Service were employ- 
ed as medical inspector, it would bo necessary to confine his duties to the examination for age ; the 
special inspector could attend to the ordinary duties connected with the inspection of ventilation, 
machinery, etc., and could probably do the necessary sanitary inspections also — such as latrines' 
and so on. If a reasonable standard for the purity of air were fixed, and if it would not involve 
any interference in the working of the factory, then he had no particular objection to it. He approved 
of the certifying surgeon stating the child’s approximate age on the certificate. He had heard 
it stated that at the conclusion of one set’s shift the children were offered bakhshish to stop on for 
another hour or so. Witness did not consider that the compulsory registration of births was prac- 
ticable. He had no personal experience of the working of the Act, but if certain important provisions 
of the law had been generally disregarded, he would hold the special inspector of factories responsible. 

Ho -was not aware whether tho special inspector had had a bint from Government, or any responsible 
authority, that he was not to prosecute in cases where children were employed contrary to the pro- 
visions of the law. To the best of his knowledge, no such instructions had been given. The special 
inspector had frequently asked for assistance. While it was known that in some cases the Act 
could bo evaded, Government were not aware of the open evasion of the provisions relating 
to the employment of children. In regard to the prohibition against women working at 
night, he would allow them to work in certain specified instances — in ginning for instance. 

He approved of all the reports from inspectors being received and reviewed by one central 
authority ; otherwise there would be a loss of power. The Government of Bengal would not object 
to the appointment of a responsible officer, who would have all such reports sent to him, and who 
would sanction all prosecutions. 


- Witness No. 157. 

Mr. H. T. S. Forrest, I.C.S., Magistrate of Howrah. 

I see no necessity for limiting the working hours of adult males. I have not noticed any signs Mr. Forrest 
of deterioration ofiphysique due to long hours. I am not aware that persons between the ages of Written evidence. 
12 and 14 are employed as adults, and I do not think that the creation of a class of ‘ 1 young persons ’ ’ 
is required. Women should not be employed after 8 p.m. I think the minimum age for children 
should be raised to 10. Tho Civil Surgeon should certify that the child is of the minimum age, and 
also that lie is physically fit, before he is employed.- The same procedure should be adopted when 
it is proposed to convert a half-timer into an adult. In both cases thumb-impressions should be 
taken. Children should be employed only in regular sets. In localities where the mill population 
is resident, the provision of elementary education by the factory owners might be desirable : in 
Howrah, however, tho mill hands arc so constantly on the move that very little practical benefit 
would result. The language question is also a difficulty in Howrah. Non-worJdng young children 
should not be allowed to accompany workers to unhealthy and dangerous parts of factories. An 
enclosure should be provided inside the compound and the children should be looked after by an 
elderly woman. 'I do not tliink that it is generally necessary to prescribe a standard of purity for 
air in factories. Something might, however, be done in factories where chemicals are manufactured, 
or “ offensive” industries, such as bone-boiling or soap-boiling, are carried on. I do not think 
that it is generally necessary to proscribe a standard of moisture either. Shafts with wide mouths 
communicating direct with the air might bo fixed over the boiling cauldrons used in “ dangerous 
aud offensive ” trades. I am doubtful of tho utility of fixing a standard of purity for water used 
for humidifying purposes. Bor latrine accommodation 1 seat for 35 would be sufficient. Separate 
urinals should be insisted upon (they might bo nearer the work sheds than the latrines). Separate 
latrine accommodation for children should be insisted upon m the interests of morality. Doors 
in work rooms should open from tho inside outwards ; also balconies with ladders or staircases at 
frequent intervals should bo insisted on in all factories with one or more storeys. I think the present 
arrangements for fencing machinery are sufficient, provided young children are prevented from 
going into the parts of the mill where machinery is at work. I do not see the advantage of making 
procedure uniform throughout India. Each Province might adopt the system of administration 
best suited to the habits of the people. I do not see any necessity for the appointment of medical 
inspectors, but I think full-time Eactory Act inspectors might be appointed to work under the orders 
of the Civil Surgeons. One such inspector would be sufficient for the District of Howrah. A trust- 
worthy European on R150 to R200 a month would be the sort of man required. The high rate 
of mortality and disease among the coolies in Howrah is, m my opunon, due chiefly to the way m 
which they crowd and pig together in insanitary huts, in order to save rent charges The number 
of people stowed away in a small mud hovel is often astonishing. I would suggest that mill and 
factory owners should be compelled to provide coolie lines for a certain proportion of their average 
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labour force (say 75 per cent, within Municipal limits and 50 pn cent, elsewhere), anil that these 
lines should be regarded as part of the mill premises for the purposes of the Factory Act. 

Witness stated that he had had three years’ experience of factories in Howrah. He had no 
regular times for inspecting, and could not say that he inspected each factory once a year. Witness 
had seen many young and under-sized children in the mills, and when ho first came to Howrah ho 
spoke about it to the then Civil Surgeon (Colonel Gibbons), who said that there was no general 
evasion of the law, and so nothing further was done. He had not attempted to make further investi- 
gations with a view to putting into force the provisions of the law relating to children, beyond talking 
to the Civil Surgeon on the subject. There had never been a prosecution of an owner or manager for 
employing a child under nine years. Witness had never ordered these under-sized children to be 
certified. ° They were not bound to have the children certified, and he had never satisfied himself 
that all tho children were in fact of the proper ngc. The weaving department, operatives worked 
from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but. had a system of shifts among themselves. He did not sec why they should 
interfere with these people. They were not made to work, and if they worked they did so of their 
own accord. He considered that the nverage Beliari mill hand was of rather Jietter physique than tho 
aveiage agricultural labourer one saw in the Bcliar districts. They come to Calcutta to make money, 
and saved half their pay. The mill children hardly looked so well ; but lie attributed this, not to 
overwork, but to the insanitary conditions under which they lived. Witness was of opinion they need- 
ed an officer under the Civil Surgeon who could pay surprise visits to the mills. He would only give 
this man power to report to the Civil Surgeon. The lndinn Medical Service officer could do the 
certifying work. The Civil Surgeon lmd plenty of time for private practice, and witness did not sec 
why he should not do inspection work. Witness had not received any instructions from his superior 
officers on the subject of the inspection of factories in Howrah. Concerning the employment of 
under-aged childien, the Civil Surgeon tokl him that there was no general evasion of the law, and 
the Civil Surgeon saw the factories a good deal oftener than the Magistrate did. In the matter 
of pay and hours the men had combined to enforce their demands. The Fort Gloster mill hands 
struck on account of the hours, and the local hands of the'Belvcdere Jute mills lmd at nick ns a protest 
against the employment of up-country labour. The hands had, however, no combination covering 
any large area. He did not attribute the high mortality among Howrah operatives to physical 
deterioration, but rather to the way they lived. There was very bad overcrowding, and mill workers 
always suffered heavily when dysentery and cholern were nbout. In his opinion no child should work 
without firsfyobtaining a certificate of fitness, and he approved of the minimum age being raised 
to ten years. 


Witness No. 153. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. Drury, I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Howrah. 

r - The working hours of adult males should be limited. I have no evidence that the physique of 
workers has been affected by long hours. I should sav twelve hours would be sufficient for the peo- 
ple to work, with a rest of one hour in the middle of the day. I have not met cases of the employ- 
ment as adults of children below fourteen, though I have frequently seen children over fourteen em- 
ployed as children. Women should not be employed at night. I think the minimum age at which 
children should be employed in factories should be ten ; the physical development of children in 
India is bad. A certificate of physical fitness, ns well as of ngc, should be required, though the for- 
mer might not always be applicable. A child’s ngc certificate would show when lie or she had reached 
the age at which they could be employed on adult work. I think young children should be pro- 
hibited from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories. The managers 
would probably be glad to co-opcratc in carrying out this prohibition, though it might cause more 
difficulty in obtaining women workers who are perhaps unable to have their children looked after at 
home, I think one latrine seat for even' twenty-five workers is a large proportion, and need not be 
insisted on ; where there is no septic tank installation, separate urinal accommodation should be 
provided. I am acquainted chiefly with operatives in iron works, jute mills, jute presses, cotton mills, 
flour mills, and rope works. They do not compare unfavourably ns to healthiness with the non- 
factoiy population of the same class. I liavo no statistics on this point, I have not noticed that the 
physique of the factory population differs materially from that of the . general population. I am 
not aware that they suffer more from any specific classes of diseases. The most suitablo method 
for determining approximately the age of children would, in my opinion, be a consideration of tho 
general appearance and physique. I have no faith in the dentition test. I cannot tell nt what age, 
on aii average, the different permanent teeth appear in Indian children. I have no knowledge of 
any intentional evasion of the law as to the employment of children in factories. I do not think whole- 
time medical inspectors arc necessary. 


Witness stated that he had had one year and ten months’ experience of factories. He visited 
the factories to certify children’s ages when requested to do so by the manager, but he gave no notice 
of his ordinary inspections. He tried to visit each factory twice a year. He had only seen three or 
four children under nine years of age working. He brought these instances to the notice of the manager, 
and the children were ordered away. Ho did not institute a prosecution. He reported the matter 
to the Magistrate, and there his responsibility ended. Witness only examined those children who 
were brought before him ; he had never tried to check the half-timers’ register with the half-timers 

!b^,mri W ^ k,ng - “ th<i mliL Witness W0l,Id not say that the children wero in bad health, but he 
the minimum age raised to ten. Witness had never asked a mill manager if any half-timers 

works Sfrlf 11 ' ! H J considered t!ie mil1 hands healthy as a class. There were iron 

m his district, but be liad never come across a case of steel grinder’s lung. In comparison 
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with other children, he did not think that the mill children were overworked, hut no child under ten t . r \ n. 
ought to do more than hall a day s work. If all non-working children were excluded from the mill L 00 * Dtuty ‘ 
it might affect the supply of female labour. 


WiTurss So. 159. 


Major IF. D. Hayuard, Police Purije‘>n , Calcutta- 

In my opinion the working hours should not be looser than from 5-30 a.m. totni or 0 u 
to 6-30 p.m., with an i hour’s interval at midday, and shift work should have a maximum of tweive » 
hours work out of the twenty-four for any worker. In Calcutta I have not observed any deteriora- 
tion of the physique of workers due to long hours. I have not observed any appreciable number of 
cases of the employment of children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen as adults, and have 
not observed any physical deterioration which could he ascribed to it. I do not think it advisable to 
-create a class of “ young persons,” but think that the age for children should he fixed as from nine 
to_ sixteen years. The employment of women at night should be prohibited. I tbink tlmt the 
minimum age for children employed in factories should be left at nine years, but that thev should be 
kept at light work, and away from running machinery and very dusty rooms; also that 'the age for 
children should be fixed as from nine to sixteen years, and not nine to fourteen years as at present. I 
Tim of opinion that the medical inspector should be able to refuse certificates to any children whom he 
considers unfit for factory labour, irrespective of tbeir age. I think it would be advisable that, before 
half-timers are allowed to work as adults, they should have to obtain a certificate as to age and 
physical fitness from the medical inspector. I do not think it either necessary or advisable to legis- 
late • for the provision of elementary education by the factory owners for the children working at 
their factories. I think it not practicable to prohibit non-working young children accompanying 
their parents from working, without seriously interfering with the supply of labour. T think that 
factory owners should be asked to discountenance the practice as much as possible. I tbink it suffi- 
cient if the standard of latrine accommodation be fixed at one seat to every fiftv workers. Separate 
urinal accommodation is advisable. I think that all doors of working rooms should be made to 
open outwards and easily, and that this, should certainly he prescribed bylaw in all jute presses and 
mills, and -in all factories where there is any considerable danger of fire. I think that an attempt 
should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India, due 
allowance, however, being made for local and provincial differences in conditions. For the proper 
carrying out of the inspection of factories, and for ensuring that the provisions of the Factory Act are 
duly carried out, I think it is quite necessary to appoint full-time medical inspectors, forming part of 
a medical inspecting department, working under the Department of Commerce and Industry. I am 
acquainted with operatives in 57 different Calcutta factories ; over a quarter of these are jute mills 
or presses and the rest are varied in character, including iron foundries, two lac factories, two or 
three printing works, a hone mill and other miscellaneous industries. My experience leads me to 
believe that the average healthiness of the operatives is equal in every respect to the average of the 
-same class not employed in mills or factories. I cannot give statistics for this. The factory popula- 
tion is in my opinion quite equal to the average as regards physique and doe3 not suffer any more 
than the general population from any specific diseases. I cannot give statistics. Sufficient and 
frequent personal observation and inspection of the mills is in my opinion the only way to make 
-sure that children under age and other unfit persons are not being employed. I am of opinion 
that it is only by considering the dentition, the general appearance, development, physique, etc., that 
it is possible to come to a generally correct estimate of a child’s age. Dentition is the best test we have ; 
still it cannot be relied on alone, and the general appearance must be taken into account also. The 
•dates of the appearance of the teeth, as I have generally observed them, are— 


Central incisors . . 
Lateral ,, 
Canines „ 
Anterior bicuspids 
Posterior „ 
Anterior molars . . 
Second „ 
Posterior ,, 


.. 7tli year. 

. . Stli to 9th year. 

.. 11 th year. 

9th to 10th year. 
.. 12 th year. 

.. 0th to 7th year. 

13th to 14th year. 
. . 18th year.) 


My experience is based upon actual knowledge that the law is sometimes, hut not to any very 
great extent in Calcutta, evaded as regards the employment of children under the age of nine ; this 
is, I believe, the result of the difficulty in accurately recognizing the age, and to slackness, and some- 
times oversight on the part of the mill manager, and not to wilful wrong doing, for the most part. As 
regards the employment of children under fourteen, as adults, I have not found this done to any 
' -extent. I cannot give statistics. I think a medical inspecting service for factories should be created ; 
this should deal -with all sanitary and hygienic questions affecting the persons and lives of factory 
•operatives. They should, I think, he health officers, and hold the D. P. H. qualification, and the 
whole-time officers should he recruited from the Indian Medical Service, chiefly, but kept after selec- 
tion as a separate department of health officers, under the control of the provincial chief medical 
inspector of factories, who should be a member of the Department of Commerce and Industry, or 
of the provincial branch of it. They should not he allowed private practice, and should be given 
pay approximating to that of. their brothers in the sanitary department, and sufficient to attract 
men to join the department. I do not think it will be practically possible to recruit a very large 
-service of this sort, and think that the general sanitary and certifying work would be best divided 
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as is done at present amongst the members of the Indian. Medical Service Bcrving locally, who would’ 
report to and be responsible to tlie special controlling medical factory inspector, or liis department, 
as far as their factory duties were concerned! As most of the operatives perform their call of nature' 
before coming to work in the morning, and again after leaving work, I think that it is not necessary 
to supply so large a proportion of latrine seats as one to twenty-five. I think one to fifty is quite 
sufficient. At the larger factories and mills, as far as my present experience goes, I should re- 
commend the septic tank system. 

Witness stated that he had 57 factories in his district. He considered that the law as regards 
half-timers was only evaded to a slight extent. Uncertified children under ago were employed , 
but he had not instituted any prosecutions. The managers promptly sent away any children that 
he considered under age, and he did not think that the managers were wilfully employing under- 
age children. In reply to a question as to why no prosecutions had been instituted, the witness 
stated that this was his first year, and until he had more experience lie did not care to take tho ini- 
tiative in the matter. Tho Union Mill was in his district, and ho had inspected it twice since April 
1907. The hook of certificates kept at the mill showed that no children had been certified in that 
mill since April 1907. He thought that tho Union Mill was a little behindhand in bringing up child- 
ren for inspection. The fact that no children were brought to him for examination for ten montliB- 
would excite his suspicion. He visited tho Union Mill a few days ago, and 10 children were presented 
to him to be certified. Ho considered that adults and eliildren working in tho mills compared 
favourably in health with those in outside employments. He believed that a too rigid administra- 
tion of the Factory Act would upset tho working of the factories, hut tho employment of children 
under nine years of age ought certainly to be stopped. In regard to age, the certifying doctor’s 
opinion should be final. It would facilitate inspection work if all children had a certificate. He 
approved of a 12 hours’ working day, but not of the proposed “ young persons ” class. He considered 
that a youth should be sixteen years of ago beforo he should he allowed to do a full day’s work. In 
witness’ experience he had never seen a case in which a child employed in a factory showed any sign 
of deterioration in health as a result of his employment. 


Witness No. 160. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. It. M. Green, M.D., F.R.C.S., Civil Surgeon, 2i-Parganas, Alipore. 

I have only been inspector of factories since the 18tli November 1907, and have not much 
experience of the work. I am of opinion that the minimum age at which children are allowed to work 
should be raised to ten. I consider that eliildren should be certified before they arc ullowed to .work 
in the factories. I should like to sec non-working clnldrcn prohibited from entering any factory. 
With regard to latrine accommodation, the requirements vary according to tho place where the 
labourers live. In rural areas less seats are necessary, as the coolies ease themselves near their dwellings. 
In towns one scat for every 25 workers is required. I do not consider the factory population below 
the average of their class as regards physique. The determination of children’s ages must he left 
to the opinion of the examiner, formed on general grounds/ I do not consider the dentition test 
can be relied on in individual instances. , - 

Witness stated that there always was a largo number of children in tho jute mills. The children 
wore certified, or supposed to be certified. _ It would he a very good thing if only children in arms, and 
properly certified eliildren, were permitted in factories. He visited the factories at least twice a year, 
and some four times. It was possible that children worked for half a year without being certified. 
When he inspected a mill he went to the office and saw the manager. The children were then 
arranged for inspection, und while they were being got together he inspected the compound, water- 
supply, and latrines, and then went through the mill. Afterwards lie examined the children presented 
for certificates of age. He received no direct fee from the mill, and no fee for those children 
who were not passed. He received the usual allowance for inspecting a mill ; this was HI 6 and 1132 ~ 
according to the number of hands employed. Only properly certified children should he allowed 
to work in factories, and Government officers in district dispensaries might assist the Civil Surgeon 
in this certifyingwork. Notwithstanding tire difficulty in getting about the large mill area, ho thought 
that one whole-time medical man could do all the certifying work. There had been no deterioration 
in the health of the workers, but it would be advantageous if the minimum ago for children were 
raised to ten. 


Witness No. 161. 

dfr. C. A. Il'alsh, Special Inspector oj Factories, Calcutta. 

W itness stated that in his opinion about 10 per cent, of the children employed in the jute mills- 
appeared to be under nine years of age. He had nlwavs thought so, hut the difficult!* in getting 
definite proof lay in the manner m which the children went about from mill to mill. After his nppoint- 
ment m 1892 he looked into the matter, and shortly afterwards the following correspondence was- 


189 2, from A, IV. R. Power, Esq., O.S., Commissioner of the Burdwa 
Division, to the Magistrate of Hooghly. A 

Insnectoro?^^^ 1106 ° T f tllc Inditt Jute Mills, Serampore, made by the Specie 

P , Factories on the 24th ultimo, I have the honour to call your attention to his remark 
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tlint no certifying surgeon has yet “ certified the ages of the children.” I am to request you to point 
out to the Special Inspector that it is not necessary that the age of every child should bo certified 
by that officer, but only in doubtful cases, as ordered in paragraph 3 of Government circular 
Ko. I. G. G., dated the 23rd June 1892, a copy of -which -was forwarded to yon with this office 
No. 210, dated July 3rd following. 

The circular in question read ‘ “ The policy of Government in working the Factory Act has 
been to cause the least interference with manufacturing industries which might he consistent with 
safeguarding the interests of the children employed. Inspectors, by making the examination of every 
child compulsory, would give to owners and managers of factories the maximum of ^rouble and 
to Government the maximum of expense, without conferring any compensating benefit on the majority 
of children employed. The wording of section 4 of this Act 'is perfectly clear on the point that all 
children whom the Inspector ‘ has reason to believe ’ to be under age are to be examined, not that 
examination is to be insisted on in the case of every child without exception. In the case under 
notice, therefore, the Commissioner’s views of the law and the method of enforcing it were quite 
correct, while the Magistrate’s ideas ou these points were altogether incorrect.” 1 

Witness now considered tliis certifying of ages to be specially the medical inspectors’ duty. 
He, however, referred to the matter in his annual report of 1894. "He had observed that about 10 
per cent, of the children seemed to he under nine years of age. He found that they worked until the 
Civil Surgeon arrived and then, if he did not pass’ them, they were turned out. These children then 
went to another mill, where a similar procedure was followed. Witness could not say why he had not 
issued summonses under the Act in the eases of children obviously under nine years. He could 
not do more than he had done, as it was not compulsory under the present Act to have all children 
certified. Witness would not admit that he ought to have prosecuted in those instances where mills 
were employing children obviously under nine years of age. Pending the medical inspector’s visit, 
when he objected to any young children being employed, the manager turned them out, but tbey 
• only went to another mill. He reported the employment of under-age children in the Sibpur Jute 
Mills to the Magistrate, but no prosecution was instituted. Since he was appointed special inspector 
there had never been a prosecution by him on account of the employment of a child who appeared 
to him under nine years. This question had really only come to a head with the introduction of 
■ electric light. The demand for labour was now so great that the mills took on younger children thnn 
formerly. In his opinion the present law in this respect was vague ; he had pointed this out to Sir 
Hamilton Freer-Smith last year, and suggested his obtaining a legal opinion as to whether under 
the present Act it was compulsory for all children to have certificates. Witness did not reply to the 
question — “ Hid you enforce the law as it stood ?” In reply to a question as to whether the provi- 
sions relating to children in the present Act, amended in 1891, had ever been enforced in Bengal, 
witness would only admit that the children apparently under age now employed appeared to him 
about 10 per cent, of the total number in some mills. He did not think that half-timers were work- 
ing full time. In going round the mills it did not appear to him that half-timers were employed as 
adults, but if the statement made by a mill manager were correct that, if the law in regard to adults 
were strictly enforced, he would have to close the mill, then that seemed to show that a largo pro- 
portion of children under 14 years were in fact employed as full-timers. Witness d'd not consider 
it possible to administer the present Act strictly in Calcutta. It could he better administered if 
some of his suggestions had been carried out. He believed in tbe shifts being changed at fixed hours. 
He did not think that the shift system was abused, and the working hours in Calcutta were really 
very short hours. Witness did not reply to the question whether owners and managers of Calcutta 
mills ignored the law, and suited their own convenience in regard to the hours of employment of 
ohildren. In framing a new Act the question of the early attendance of children in the morning 
should be considered," as also the position of the European managers, who were on the premises from 
5 a . 1 . 1 . to 8 I'.m. There should be one whole-time medical inspector, and two assistants to the special 
inspector for Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, and a separate inspector for the United Prov- 
inces. He approved of the proposal that it should be compulsory for every child to have a certificate 
of age and fitness before working in a mill. He would prohibit night work for women. He was of 
opinion that, if it were laid down in the new Act that no child should work before 6 a.m. or after 7 
p.m., that would effectually control the hours of labour in jute mills in Bengal. It would not, how- 
ever, control the hours of the weavers, who had now a much longer working day. To work the jute 
mills with one shift the working day would have to be limited to ten hours. The Calcutta working 
hours were reasonable at present, and he did not advocate the abolition of the shift system. 
On an average there was about one accident a year to non-working children. Witness promised to 
forward a list of accidents to non-working children since 1892. Witness thought that all children 
should cairy their own certificates, and unless they had their certificates they should be refused work. 
He thought that one whole-time medical officer could do the certifying work in Calcutta. For the 
first few months it would be hard, but as the children became registered they would have tlieir own certi- 
ficates and could go from mill to mill without causing much inconvenience. All the medical certify- 
ing. officer would then have to do would he to attend to the new cases. Only a very small propor- 
tion of new workers would have to wait for more than a day or two. It should be laid down in the A ct 
that the certificates were the property of the children. 

Note. — M r. Walsh’s -notion evidence is recorded in the proceedings at Lucknow. 


Witness No. 162 . 

Mr. H. M. Scott, manager of the Hastings Jute Mill, Calcutta. 

I am of opinion that the working hours of male adults should not be limited (adult male labour is 
-not limited in the United Kingdom). The physique of workershas not deteriorated through the work- 
ing of present hours. The workers working the longest hours are t he weavers ; and these all, more or 
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less, talce a 3 months’ holiday in the year, and never work more than 12 hours a day. They all tnke- 
3 or 4 hours for their meals during the day. I am not in favour of the working hours of mills being 
fixed. All mills work on the shift system, and there is no need for the engine to be stopped for half 
an hour during the middle of the day. In all factories the day-shift system is now in operation, with 
working hours from 5 a.m. to 8 r.M., and with no adult male, in practice, working for more than 12' 
hours daily. If hours are to be limited, I think it would be advisable to prescribe the third course 
suggested in point (6) of the points referred to the Commission, which is practically the present system 
of working, without the working hours being limited by law’. I am not aware of any illegal employ- 
ment as adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14, and have not noticed any physical deteriora- 
tion in woikers between the ages of 12 and 14. There is not, therefore, in my opinion, any reason for 
the creation by law of a special intermediate class of workers, as suggested. Pctsous between the 
ages of 12 and" 14 in India are much more matured than those in the United Kindgom at the same 
age ; they are generally married, and beginning to rear families. The introduction of a law such as 
is suggested might do serious injury under the circumstances. A register of all workers under the age 
of 16 would be an advantage ; but at present considerable latitude would bo neecssary, and it would 
be difficult to strictly enforce the law, as no birth registers are kept in India, and it would be impossible , 
to determine the actual age of workers. I am in favour of the prohibition of the employment of women 
at night, i.e., after 8 p.m. I should say that the present age limit for children should not be raised 
beyond 9 years. A child in India, at tins age, is well able to look after him or herself, and is far 
better employed in a well lighted and ventilated jute mill than in running about outside doing mischief. 
Children at this age in India are far more advanced than in the United Kingdom, and are not to be 
compared with the latter at all. If tlie.agc limit be raised, it will entail a heavy loss to the parents, 
with no ultimate good whatever to the children. I should say that certificates of both age and 
physical fitness should not be required before children are allowed to work in a jute mill. The 
overseer in charge can pretty well judge for himself as to their physical condition. A provision of this 
character would, in my opinion, cause no end of trouble. I should say that it is not necessary for 
young persons over the age of 14 years to have certificates of age and physical fitness, as mill author- 
ities, in their own interest, will not employ persons who are not physically fit. It is not necessary 
to have a law that children should only be employed in sets, ns they are at present employed in jute 
mills in sets or squads ; and there is no need of any change. Millowners should not be burdened by 
providing education for children in their works. If such a law was brought into force, it would mean 
that mills were educating children and throwing them into all our large towns as babus or clerks with 
a small smattering of education, large enough to give them the idea that manual labour wns not good 
enough for them. We have any number like this at present, who would sooner starve than take 
any other but a babu’s work. It is this class who would strengthen the ranks of our Swadeshi 
Bengalis. It would be very hard on the parents of children if they were not allowed to have them 
inside the mills, as they are all more or less poor up-country people, with no responsible person at 
home to look after the children. Testing air in jute mills is not required, as ventilation is ample in 
modem jute mills, and everything is done to keep ventilation of the very best for the sake of the 
workers’ health. .Tutc mills do not use moist air ; the air inside is the same ns the natural air outside. 
Jute mills do not use humidifiers, and a standard of purity of water for this purpose is not required. 
I do not think the latrine accommodation should be raised to one scat for every 25 workers ; this seems 
a useless waste, and in my opinion the fewer of these structures there are nbout the place the better. 
We have septic tank latrines, with one seat for every CO workers, which appears to be quite ample. 
Separate urinal accommodation should certainly be insisted upon. I do not think any law is required 
to have all doors made to open outwards, in case of fire, ns jute mills have ample means of exit, built 
as they are. I do not consider any new law is required, as the present one gives the factory inspector 
full power to order any machine to be fenced in any way he may think proper. I should say that a 
Factory Act applicable to Bengal would not suit other Provinces in India. I do not consider full-time 
medical inspectors are necessary. I am manager of the Hastings Jute Mill, Eishrn, and the number of 
hands employed is as under : — 

Men. Women. Children Totaj.. 

■*•20# 713 5,827 workers. 

This mill, up to the year 1904, ran day and night and the average hours for the past 10 years are- 
as follows : — 


Ye An. 

Day 

work. 

Average 
per day. 

Nion* worn. 

Days 
w orked. 

Hours 

worked. 

Niglits 

worked. 

Hours 

woiked. 

Average 
per niglit. 

1898 

30S 

'i.oov* 

1301 

309 

2,374} 

7-08 

1900 

305 1 

3,074* 

13 

304 

2,348} 

7-7 

1901 

30S 

4,0311 

1309 

310 

2,384} 

7-7 

1902 ° 

309 

4 ,070$ 

13-2 

310 

2,382}} 

7-7 

1903 '*’*’*' 

309 

4,0G2§ 

■ 13-1 

310 

2,3804 

7-7 

loot ... 

305£ 

4,020} 

13-1 

303 ' 

2,3il| 

7-7 

1903 ’ 

307j 

’ 4,300$ 

14-1 

' 134 

1,029} 

7-08 

190G 

303^ 

4,549 

15 




1907 ‘ 

2871 

4,013 

1390 
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4,500 
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During each o£ the years from 1898 to 1903 the mills worked on 158 days only for over 121 houri Mr. Go;tt. 
a day. I cannot give any figures as to the economical working of a jute mill based on the length of the 
working day. Production and wastage depend greatly on the labour supply. If certificates of physi- 
cal fitness and age are to be required, prior to a half-timer being employed, I should say these half-timers 
ought to be allowed to work until the. medical inspector comes round, when all who had not heen 
certified could be brought before him. If these half-timers are forced to have a certificate before 
being allowed to work, it will cause no end of trouble and worry, as children, as a rule, have a natural 
dread of the medical officer. The medical inspector could pay monthly visits ; and all workers who 
were without certificates could be brought before him, and certified as being of age and physically fit. 

If no half-time worker is to be allowed to work as an adult, unless he he certified as physically fit and 
, of age, I think this would cause great inconvenience to mills, and he difficult to give effect to. If the ' 
mill overseers in charge of departments considered the person physically fit, and able for his or her 
duties, I see no reason why that person should not he allowed to work. If any person was brought 
before the medical inspector, and rejected as being physically unfit or under age in one mill, he or she 
would go from mill to mill, until eventually passed by the inspector. The European overseer, to 
my mind,, is the proper man to say whether a worker is fit for his or her duties. I am not in favour of the 
creation of a class of young persons ; if such a law he brought into force, it will reduce the working 
hours to the number of hours that these persons are to work ; on the other hand, they could be worked 
in shifts, the same as half-timers ; but this would entail extra expense in production. The percentage 
of adults is 57%, of women 16%, of young persons 15%, and of half-timers 12%. I am not in favour 
of a definite time limit for working hours being fixed for adults, as overtime, when effecting repairs, 
would then be impossible. Jute mills are all worked on the shift system, and there is no need for a 
time limit. I am not in favour of inspectors being brought from the United Kingdom. The working 
of a jute mill in India and the conditions surrounding the workers are so entirely different from those 
at home that homo training wopld be of little use. The language difficulty, too, would place tho home 
inspector entirely in the hands of his interpreters. If a new Factory Act be brought into force, with 
radical changes, let it be brought in gradually, especially where age limits are concerned. There is 
no need of a law forcing millowners to provide house accommodation for their workers. Millowners 
are giving this matter their very best attention ; and it is to their interest to provide good quarters, 
so as to keep labour. The labour in our jute mills for years past has always been very short in the 
months of April, May, and June. I would suggest that a means he introduced whereby unemployed 
men working on famine relief works could be drafted down to our jute mill centres, where ample 
employment could be found for them. 

Witness stated that he had had eighteen years’ experience of the jute industry in India. The Oral evidence. 
change in the system of shifts took place at 6-30 f.u., and the workers on the night shift went on then 
until 2-30 a.m., at which hour the mill was closed till daylight. In the long days they would work 
13J horns by daylight, followed by eight horns at night. Since 1906, however, all night work had 
been abandoned owing to the scarcity of labour. The operatives preferred day work, and the good 
worker always preferred day work because he had a longer time during which to turn out his work. 

An long as there was a surplus of labour night work was all right, but the production per hour was not 
so high as during the day. Eor their double shifts they had separate staffs of Europeans. The 
weavers were not worked in shifts. It would be troublesome to work the weavers in two shifts, owing 
to the difficulty in arriving at an accurate calculation of their outturn. The hours of the weavers 
were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but the operatives never worked more than 11 hours a day. The hours 
were arranged in sets of four, and three men worked while the fourth man was free. On an average 
each weaver was out three hours a day, which left him twelve hours at the looms. The weavers were 
up-country men, and took from three to four months off each year. They also had about four extra 
holidays a month. Witness was of opinion that no native would kill himself by hard work. They 
did not go to their country for long intervals of rest because the mill work was over- exhausting. He 
saw no signs of deterioration in the health of the mill hands, who were better fed and clothed than 
persons in outside employments. Formerly the weaving labour was recruited from Bengal, hut now 
the looms were worked by up-country men, who were able to afford their holiday by reason of the 
high wages they earned. He did not think that they came to Calcutta in order to work at high pressure 
and earn as much money as possible in a given time. If they had an eight hours’ day they would go 
away for their holidays just the same. The men did not know their own minds, and had struck both 
for longer and shorter hours. The half-timers were arranged in squads of 14 boys each and never more 
than teu boys were working at one time.' The sirdar arranged the half-hour interval for the boys, 
who knew exactly at what hours they had to come and go. Even though no particular half-hour wa* 
specified on the half-timers’ time-schedule, yet the half-timers actually received a definite lialf-hour 
off in addition to the odd minutes wasted here and there. The half-timers sets were properly arranged, 
and a boy would stop working if he did not receive his half-hour interval. He considered that their 
system for the half-timers complied with the Act. There had never been any complaints about it, 
and if it were wrong he should have expected the factory inspector to say so. Witness was opposed 
to any restriction of hours. In the Calcutta day of from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. no spinner worked over 9* 
hours, which was not too much. He approved of the children attending when the mill opened. In 
the hot days it was better for them to work in the cool of the morning than the heat of the day, 
and in the cold weather they were better off in a warm mill than outside. All labour that came from 
a distance was allowed to leave earlier to make up for the time lost in coming to and returning from 
work. They had no man working for over 12 hours, so a restricted 12 hours’ day would not personally 
affect them. There would be some trouble with the weavers who could not work in two shifts, and if 
they stopped the looms for two hours in the middle of the day it would upset the work of the place. 

Both in the forenoon and afternoon a number of looms were always idle at present, but witness did 
not see where tho benefit would come in by having a fixed 12 hours’ day during which time the whole 
energies of tho weavers would be concentrated on the looms. He did not think that a L hours stoppage 
83 S. toF. L.C. 
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in the middle of the day would be economical,- while they would not work harder if their hours were 
reduced. A single shift of ten hours would punish the workers, because they did not work so long a 
day at present under the double-shift system. Personally, a 10 honrs’ day would mean loss work for 
him, but it would cut down the production of the mill by one-third. The shift system hnd always 
been in vogue in jute mills, even before the introduction of the electric light. He presumed it was 
because tbe profits of tbe jute mills were smaller than those of cotton mills, and so they found it neces- 
sary to work longer hours, Wituess considered twelve hours a long enough day for any worker. To 
his knowledge there was no slackness in the administration of the law relating to half-timers. The 
doctor came once a quarter to examine children, and every boy inside their mill could produce a 
certificate. If the law in regard to the ages of half-time children and adults were strictly enforced it 
would not inconvenience them in any way. Witness had no objection to the enforcement of the 
law in this respect, as it stood at present. He approved of women coming to work at 5 a.M. He 
considered that that hour could be called a day hour. While he saw no necessity for a standard of 
purity of air, yet he had no objection to it being provided for in the Act. They would gladly make 
any alterations in their mills which would be advantageous to the health of the workers. He had no 
objection to the proposed class of “ young persons, " if they were allowed to work twelve hours a 
day, as none of his workers did work twelve hours a day. He had never found boys under 14 years 
working as full-timers, but had not specially directed his attention to that point. He had no desire to 
work boys for three months before examination, and he thought that the doctor ought to come round 
at least once a month. The mill paid for and retained the certificate of the boy. To meet the 
age difficulty be suggested the compulsory registration of births, and did not think that a whole-time 
medical officer for certifying work would be practicable. He had no objection to the strict enforcc- 
menfcof the present law relating to the employment of children, and considered that the best way of 
doing this would be by letting tbe inspectors inspect the boys wliile at work. If it were lnid down 
that no child could be employed ■without a certificate, then it would inconvenience factory work 
unless these certificates could be obtained daily. They required facilities for the daily inspection of 
children. The children kept to their proper sets, and to prevent any infringement of the law 
separate registers of the sets could be kept. He saw no necessity for putting any limit to the 
number of days during which a hoy could work before obtaining a certificate. At present in their mill 
perhaps 2 per cent, of the half-time children were under nine years of age ; that was to say, 2 per cent. 
out of 713 children. Ho estimated that about 6 or 7 per cent, of the young full-time spinners were 
under 14 years of age. It would not inconvenience their working if the 6 or 7 percent, of young adults 
were relegated to the half-timer class, and the 2 per cent, of young half-timers were discharged. There 
was no scarcity of labour now, but there always was in the long days, when tho up-country labourers 
took their holidays. The latrine accommodation was one to sixty of the total complement of 
hands. This proportion would be considerably reduced if they compared the seats with the 
number of hands in tho mill at any one time. He was not sorry tlint the electric light had been 
introduced as it was more profitable to everyone. 


Witness No. 103. 

Mr. G. B. Dunn, manager oj the India Jute Mills, Serampore. 

I am the manager of the India Jute W'lls, Serampore. IVc employ'3,196 men, 879 women, and 
B92 children, making a total of 4,607 hands. A statement is appended showing the number of working 
days in each month of each year since 1898 : — 


Nujiiif.r or WoittaNo Days. 



1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1003. 

1001 . 

1905. 

1900. 

. 1907. 

January 

25 

20 

20 

27 

27 

20 

20 

20 

25$ 

26 

February 

Oj. 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

25 

24 

- 23 

34 

March 

27 

27 

27 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

April . 

2G 

21 

25 

20 

20 

20 

26 

23 

25 

26 

Slay . 

20 

27 

27 

27 

27 

20 

26 

23$ 

27 _ 

27 

June . 

24 

26 

25 

25 

24 
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25 

25 

24 

24 

July . 

20 

251 

251 

20 

20 

27 

26 

26 

23} 

23$ 

August 

27 

27 

20 

27 

26 

20 

20 

27 

22 

27 

September . 

20 

28 

25 

25 

26 

23 

20 

20 

00 

25 

October 

23 

23 

23 

25 

24 

26 

■ 23 

22 

27 

23 

November . 

20 

20 

28 

20 

25 

26 

23 

25 

26 

25 

December 

27 

20 

20 

20 

27 

57 

26 

26 

14 

26 

Total working days 

Avorage working 
. hours per day . 

307 

303t 

2995 

310 

308 

307$ 

304 

299$ 

285 

302$ 

14-23 

14-21 

14-21 

14-23 

14-22 

14‘2 

14-23 

14-27 

13-3 

14-24 

— 



— 
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not brought on to work then. The management of the half-time shifts was left to the sirdar , and the 
mill had no means of detecting an^ irregularities on his part. Witness was not in a position to say that 
the law was carried out to the letter, because there was no means of checking the sirdar. The super- 
visor and babu time-clerk were in a position to detect irregularities, but so far none had been brought 
to witness’ notice. The children were only paid a certain sum, and no more was given even if they 
worked longer hours. Witness approved of limiting the working time of adults to a maximum of 12 
hours a day. His mill started at daylight, and worked till 8 P.M., which gave an average of 141 hours. 
The spinners had a system of shifts, and the weavers relieved one another, extra weavers being always 
employed for this purpose. They expected a certain outturn per day from the weavers. They estimated 
the maximum outturn from one machine at 350 yards, and after allowing for stoppages, etc., the 
weaver was expected to produce 280 yards a day. The Civil Surgeon visited the mill once a quarter, 
and occasionally rejected children as under age. The time-balm or sirdar could, however, easily keep 
children from being examined, so witness could not positively declare that all the children in the mill 
had been examined. In going round the mill he had seen children who appeared to be under nine 
years of age. The names of all children were entered in the register when they were admitted to mill 
employment. It would inconvenience the mill if children had to obtain a certificate before working, 
but otherwise the strict enforcement of the law in regard to the ages of half-timers and adults would 
not cause them inconvenience. If their mill were inspected they would find- a larger percentage of 
full-timers who would have to'revcrt to half-time work than of half-timers who would have to be dis- 
charged as being under age. He estimated that among the young full-time spinners from 12 to 15 
per cent, would have to revert to half-time, and about 4 per cent, of the half-timers would have to leave. 
The strict enforcement of the law in this respect would not affect them, and as manager he had no 
objection to tbe law being strictly enforced. He did, however, object to tlie examination of tbe children 
before working. He thought that mills ought to ho allowed to keep the children until the arrival of 
the Civil Surgeon. Neither the Civil Surgeon nor the inspector had ever called his attention to the 
fact that he was’ employing under-age children. In the long days the labour supply was short, but 
children were not worked overtime in consequence. He employed sack-sewers, who worked as they 
pleased. 


Witness No. 164. 

Mr. G. Cabral, manager of the Ganges Yalley Bone Mill, Vtlarpara. 

Witness stated that his mill employed 200 men, 45 women, 12 hoys, and 2 girls. The working 
hours were from 6 to 11 a.m. and 1 to 6 p.m. all the year round. The children worked for seven hours, 
from 7 to 11 a.m. and from 1 to 4 p.m. They were employed in cleaning bone sinews, but in reality 
they were not required in the mill and they merely assisted their parents. • lie recruited his labour . 
mostly from the chamar class, but could not obtain as many hands as he would like. Their wages ranged 
from R 8-8 to H15 a month. Each crushing machine had a fan which carried the .dust into the 
dust chamber, where it settled and the air escaped. There had been no cases of anthrax, blood 
poisoning, or poisoned fingers. He only used steam for driving the engine in the engine room. 
He had no objection to a fixed twelve hours’ day, which would not afiect him. 

• 

Ncte. — The witness did not submit written ovidenco. 


Witness No. 165. 

Mr. Eemendralal Chaudry, of the Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills, Serampore. 

The working hours of adult males may ho limited. As compared with people doing other work out- 
side the mill for shorter hours, the'physique of mill workers is in no way inferior. Not less than 12 
and not more than 14 hours should be fixed as the day’s work. I would, however, stick to 13. The 
existing rules will be sufficient to enforce the restriction. The legal working hours in Bengal mills 
should he from 5 a.m. to 11-30 a.m. and then again from 1-30 p.m. to 8 p.m. If, however, the working 
hours are restricted to 12, they should be from 5 a.m. to 11-30 a.m., and from 1-30 r.M?- to 7 p.m. 
in summer, and from 6 a.m. to 11-30 a.m. and then again from 1-30 p.m. to 8 p.m., in winter. The 
engine should he stopped in such Bengal mills as do not work by shifts for two hours in the middle of 
the day, i.e., from 11-30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. ' My reason is that the Uriya and Bengali workers do 
not take their meals within the mill, and must he given at least two hours to prepare their food and have 
their breakfast. No illegal employment, as adults, of persons between the ages of .12 and 14 has 
come under my notice, and I am not, therefore, in a position to say whether there has been physical 
deterioration in consequence. I do not think tbe creation of a special class of “ young persons” 
necessary ; considering the rapid development brought about by the climate of Bengal, persons above 
the age of 14 may fairly he taken as adults. I do not think it desirable that a special register of oil 
workers under the age of 16 should he maintained. There is a separate register in Form E, under 
rule 24 of the rules under section 18 of the Factories Act, shewing the names and other particulars 
of children admitted to employment in the factories. This is, I think, sufficient check. The 
employment of women at night, after 8 p.m., may be prohibited. Women are mostly piece- 
v. others, and even where they ore paid by daily wages, we are not strict as regards their attendance. 
" lloro , a w ° man s husband and children are employed with her, we must let her leave the mill at 
couvement hours to enable her to prepare meals for tbe family. If we do not shew this leniency we 
, i cns ”®mg Ihe whole family. It is not at all desirable to raise the minimum age at which 
children are allowed to work in factories beyond nine. Many of our girl employes are married at 
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the ago of ten. Much valuable work is done hy these girls, and if the age is raised as suggested H 
the work must necessarily sufier. Certificates of both age and physical fitness are taken in respect of Ci,audry ' 
children. It is neither necessary nor practicable to take certificates before they are allowed to 
work. The Civil Surgeon has not the time nor is it convenient to send to him for examination 
children singly. As a separate age certificate register is kept for .half-timers, it is not necessary to 
require a second certificate wlien a lialf-timer, on passing the prescribed age, is transferred to the class 
of adults. The children are, ns a rule, employed in regular sets. I have no objection, therefore to 
their being so employed. I would prefer morning and afternoon sets.' It is very desirable that primary 
education should be given to children working in factories, but where the number of children of the 
same province speaking the same language is too small, it may bo impracticable to arrange for it. 

In Bengal mills it is, I am afraid, impracticable . No rule should be made prohibiting non- 
working )'oung children from accompanying workers to the difierent parts of the factory. Such a 
prohibition would bo impracticable in cases of whole families employed in the mill. In a cotton 
mill children accompanying their mothers have not to go to a dangerous or unhealthy part of the 
factory. The factories in India arc, as a rule, properly ventilated. There is, therefore, no necessity 
for samples of air being tested. A factory inspector with sufficient common sense, and the Civil 
Surgeon who visits the mill periodically, are enough for purposes of ensuring proper ventilation. No 
attempt is necessary to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories. In Bengal especially 
- it is not required. I have no objection to the fixing of a standard of purity for the water used for 
humidifying purposes. But I think it is hardly necessary, as the humidifiers won’t work if the water 
is not perfectly clear, and absolutely free from dust, etc. The latrine accommodation may be raised 
to ono 6cat for every 40 workers. The mill hands get sufficient time to ease themselves at home 
before mill hours or during the 2 hours’ leisure at midday. All doors of working rooms on the 
ground floor of the mill should, I think, he hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards, in 
case of fire. It is not necessary for the 1st or 2nd floor. Further precautions for fencing machi- 
nery arc not necessary. Owing to difference in conditions, it is neither desirable nor practicable 
to make arrangements to securo uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India. The present arrangements for the inspection of factories are quite sufficient, and full-time 
medical men are, I think, unnecessary. I am manager of the Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills, Serampore. 

In this mill theic are at present 835 men, 213 women, and 83 children. This mill came into oui 
hands about 17 months ago. During the time we have worked the mill, it has worked 13 hours 
a day, including 3 hours cleaning on Saturdays. The average daily number of hours for the year 
has been nearly 13. No time limit within which children employes should be allowed to work, 
pending examination for a certificate, is desirable. It may be inconvenient to the Civil Surgeon as 
well as to the factory. JEfis periodical visits to the factory arc the proper occasions for examination. 

There should be no definite time limits within which only the employment of operatives' would be 
legal. A maximum number of hours should be fixed, leaving it to the discretion of each individual 
employer to settle the time for the commencement and the termination of the day’s work. The 
cotton industry in this part of Bengal, where it is comparatively a new institution, demands, I think, 
special treatment in, respect of child and female labour, and the number of working hours. I think 
that the existing arrangements for the inspection of factories are sufficient. Training of inspectors in 
England or obtaining inspectors from the United Kingdom would mean additional expense. I consider 
it essential that any law which it may eventually be decided to introduce, if more stringent than that 
at present in force, should contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity in its actual 
operation. But I am not in a position, in the absence of anf definite statement of the lines of the 
contemplated legislation, to suggest how elasticity should be provided for. I am strongly of opinion 
that bouse accommodation for factory hands should he provided by each factory, wherever practicable. 

These bouses should be under the supervision of the mill doctor, and should always be looked after. 

Leaving the factory hands to provide for themselves invariably results in spreading si elm ess amongst 
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them. 

Witness stated that he bad bad eighteen months’ experience of the cotton industry. The work- ra tv,ience - 
ing hours of the mill were from 5 to 11-30 a.m. and from 1-30 p.M. to 8 p.M. In Bengal they liked a 
long midday interval, during which period the Bengali, Uriya, and Behaii went home for their meals. 

They had to recruit labour also from Jubbulpore and Madras, and these men bad their meals brought 
in at any time in the morning. They did not work by the shift system. The engine ran for 13 hours, 
but be estimated that the men actually worked for about nine hours only. He could not check the 
going out, and allowed 30 per cent, of passes. They wove up to 50’ s weft and 30’ s warp, and obtained 
their cotton from the Bombay side. They had never tried shorter hours, but on Saturdays the engine 
wa 3 stopped from 1-30 to 4-30 p.m. for cleaning up. Only a few mechanics came to the mill on Sun- 
days. Thchalf-timersworkedtheirwliolcsixandahalfhoursin one shift. They had no boys under 
nine years of age, and the half-time-system was not abused. The Civil Surgeon visited the mill every 
three months and inspected the new children. They did not grow any cotton in that district. A 
fixed twelve hours’ day would affect the - production, and he did not think they could make the men 
work harder. The cotton mill work was much finer, and required more patience, than jute mill work, 
so they could not bo too strict with their nien. They worked on Sundays to make up for certain holi- 
days, but there were five holidays in the course of the year which were never made up. Very few 
Bengalis worked in the spinning department, which contained both, rings and mules. He would employ 
Bengalis as spinners if they would come. He saw no hardship in making the half- timers come to the 
mill at 5 a.m. The management stag, including an inside European manager, worked the fullhours. 

Women were only employed at present for 11 hours. He considered that “ day hours included 
the time from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. The women employed as' winders and reelers worked for 11 hours, 
hut the machines on which women as well as men are employed are generally kept running for thirteen 
hours — the frames being sometimes watched by the hack tenters and sometimes by workers minding 
other frames. A few frames could sometimes he conveniently kept idle when there is a surplus stock. 

There were no women in the weaving room. He considered that the workers were a healthy class of 
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men. The hours fixed for the proposed class of ‘ ‘young persons’ ’ would determine the working hours 
of the mill. He had provided houses for 80 per cent, of the workers. A family paid 12 annas a 
month for two rooms, one measuring 18 by 12 feet and an inner room 18 by 6 feet. As the Cotton 
industry was new to Bengal, he hoped no severe regulations would be passed concerning the employ- 
ment of labour, and the working hours ought not to be curtailed. Heapproved of girls of eightworking 
in the mills, and thought that women should be allowed to work as long as the men. They wanted 
more child labour, but at present they did not employ any below nine years of age. 


Witness Nb. 1GG. 


Mr. A. Wighton, Chairman oj the Indian Jute Mills Association. 

I represent Samnuggur, Titagliur and Victoria Jute Mills. The number of hands employed is 
as follows : — 

i 

Men. ■ Women. Children. Total. 

Samnuggur ..... 4,328 1.G49 828 — 0,80.) 

Titagliur 8,500 2,195 1,044 = 12,399 

Victoria 5,347 1,238 832.= 7,417 


Grand Total . 20,021 


These factories, during the last ten years, have worked 290.1 days in each year over twelve and 
a half hours a day. The average daily "number of hours for each year has been as follows 


Tear. 


Hours. 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 
1907 


13- 91 

14- 03 
13-87 

13- 50 

14- 25 
14-10 
14-20 
14-52 

13- 35 

14- 44 


I am strongly of opinion that the working hours of adult males Bhould not be limited. In jute 
mills weavers are the only men who might be said to work long hours, but this class of labour is all 
imported from up-country districts, and it is customary with these hands to take long terms of leave 
each year, so that they may visit their homes. The physique of tlie workers in jute mills is certainly 
not adversely affected by the present working hours. Indeed, there is a strong tendency on the part 
of operatives to locate themselves at mills working by electric light where, of course, higher wages 
eta be earned. As regards working hours, I am not in favour of any change in tho present system. 
Jute mills are all worked on the shift system, therefore the stoppage of the engine between noon 
and 2 p.m. is quite unnecessary. I am not in favour of legalizing the starting and stopping time ; 
neither am I in favour of restricting the working hours of adult male labour. It is only in tho case 
of weavers that adult males work twelve hours, and on the average these operatives only work nine 
months in the year. If a change in the working hours is in serious contemplation, I would favour a 
twelve hours’ day, fixed from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and, with the present shift system, no midday interval 
would be necessary. I do not think there has been any physical deterioration requiring the crea- 
tion by law of a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and the adult, and I do 
no't therefore consider that the working hours of these operatives should be restricted. Jute mills are 
all built on the shed system, air space everywhere is very ample, and conditions generally conducive 
to the maintenance of good health. I do not consider, a special register is necessary for young persons 
under the age of sixteen years, as care is taken that young adults are physically fit before 
being employed. I think it would be reasonable to prohibit women working during the night, i.e., 
say after 8 p.m. I do not think the age limit for children should be raised beyond nine. The work 
children have to do is light, and they are not actually employed more -than seven hours daily, with 
a break in between. Very often they are children of parents who come from up-country districts, 
and I believe they are all the better to be allowed to work in the mill, where surroundings are healthier 
than in their own homes. There is a large number of children employed in jute mills, and were the 
age limit to be raised, it would seriously interfere with the working of mills, as there are no other 
hands available to take their place. I do not think certificates of both age and physical fitness 
should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. The present system of medical 
inspection seems to me to be ample. I do not consider it necessary to have certificates of age 
and physical fitness for children merging into. full- time young adults. Care is taken not to employ 
those who are not physically fit. Children aTe all employed in regular sets in jute mills, and J do not 
consider it necessary that this should be prescribed by law. T do not think mill owners should 
be obliged to provide free elementary education for children working in factories. It might be in 
the interests of the State to provide free education as in the United Kingdom. At one of the mills 
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I represent, a school built at the expense of the mill and otherwise substantially aided by the mill 
■was never taken advantage of by the children of the ordinary operative, and the school in question 
became one for the sons of habits, who would otherwise have sent their children to nemhbourintr 
public schools. I had occasion recently to ask some of the weaver class if they desired education 
for their children, and the invariable reply was in the negative. The parents’ aim is to get' their 
families into a wage-earning position as soon ns possible. I tbink it would be reasonable to 
prohibit non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous parts of the fac- 
tories. The only way such a prohibition could be enforced would be that no non-working child 
should be allowed inside the mill gates, but to enforce this would probably mean that mothers who 
are compelled to work for a living would be obliged to leave their young children at home in 
charge of some one— possibly also more or less a child. I have never known of an accident occurring 
to a non-working child brought inside the mill with the parents'. .Tute mills are so well ventilated 
and so comparatively free of dust that I do not considei it necessary that samples of air should he 
taken in connection with the prescribing of an analytical standard of purity for air, but all the same 
I see no objection to having this. I do not think 'it necessary for jute mills to have a prescribed 
standard of moisture. No humidifying process is in vogue. As no humidifying system obtains 
no standard of purity for water for this purpose is necessary. From actual experience with the 
latest septic tank latrine installations, it has been found that one seat for every fifty workers is ample. 
I therefore think it unnecessary to raise the accommodation to one seat for every twenty-five workers. 
I believe it would be right to have separate urinal arrangements. Jute mills on the shed system all 
have windows opening outwards, and during working hours doors are never closed. I do not there- 
fore think there is any necessity to legislate in this connection against ready egress in case of fixe 
but it would bo a simple matter to have a sufficient number of doors opening outwards. All machinery 
in jute mills is carefully fenced, and any suggestions made by the factory inspector are readily 
given effect to. In India, where the conditions vary so widely in different parts, it seems imprac- 
ticable to get anything like uniformity. I am of opinion that any legislation should be such that it 
would be specially applicable to individual Provinces. I do not tliink full-time medical inspectors 
of factories are necessary to assist the present inspectors, but some addition to the present staff 
would be beneficial, so that a monthly visit could be paid to each mill. I cannot make any definite 
statement regarding to the effect of working days of varying length on the production in jute mills. 
Production is mainly affected by the full supply or otherwise of labour. From my experience I find 
that when there is an abundant supply of workers, production is uniformly good, independent alto- 
gether of the number of hours worked. Wastage in the spinning department as well as the weaving 
department varies little in percentage, as between a long and short day. It is only when labour is 
scarce that an increase in wastage takes place. As to certificates of physical fitness as well as of 
age, in my opinion it would be reasonable to prescribe that the time limit within which an employe 
should be allowed to work pending examination for certificate be regulated by the visits of the in- 
specting medical officer. The employment of children physically unfit does not obtain in jute mills. 
Half-time workers are of course children, so for as jute mills are concerned. I consider it would 
be reasonable were the inspecting medical officer to visit the mills once a month. It would be a great 
hardship to mills and children alike were mills obliged to wait for a certificate of age and fitness before 
being allowed to employ children as half-timers. No half-timers are allowed to work as adults until 
they are of full age under the Act, and care is taken in all cases to see that they are physically fit 
before being employed as full-time workers. I am not in favour of the creation of a class of “ young 
persons ” as in the United Kingdom. Under the present shift system persons over fourteen years 
of age are adults, and were the present working time restricted to less than eleven hours, this would 
interfere with the running time of the engines ns now obtaining. The proportion of women and 
young persons of fourteen to sixteen years is so large in the batching, preparing, spinning, and 
winding departments that restricting to less than eleven hours would mean that the work could 
not run continuously from daylight to 8 p.m. The probable number of young persons employed 
is approximately one-fifth of the whole, in the departments named. Very few young persons are 
employed in the factory and calendering departments. I am not in favour of a definite time limit 
being prescribed by law for operatives other than children and women. I strongly deprecate the 
introduction of any time limit for male adult labour, chiefly on account of the difficulty of securing, 
on short notice, trained men, other than the regular staff, for break-down jobs. I understand there 
is no restriction on male adult labour in the United Kingdom. Should any new legislation be suggested 
for Indian industries, I tliink exceptional treatment should be given to such as the jute industry 
working on the shift system, as against industries working with one shift only as in the case of home 
mills. I am in favour of inspectors being chosen from India. I consider it essential that inspectors 
shouid know the country, the work people, and the language. The mill industry here is so large 
that the opportunities for training inspectors arc ample. To my mind this system would be more 
practicable than bringing out even trained men from the United Kingdom as inspectors ; the con- 
ditions of labour generally ate so very different in the two countries, that a considerable time would 
elapse before the home-trained inspector could be fully conversant with the systems obtaining in 
India. Should any more stringent laws than those at present in force be introduced, I consider it 
would be only reasonable that they should be more or less of an elastic nature for the first few 
years. Any radical changes, such as increasing the age limit of children, or creating a class of 
“ young persons,” would, on the present system of working, undoubtedly very much upset the 
smooth running of the works for at least several years. As regards the housing of factory hands, 
I think it a good policy for the mills to build yucca brick houses for this purpose. Indeed, many 
mills are built in the areas where there are no villages, and owners have to adopt this policy to house 
and retain the labour which they import. From a sanitary point of view such buildings are bene- 
ficial to tbo health of the workers. It is quite a fact, however, that certain sections of the people 
prefer to reside in their own bamboo huts. I would mention that a large percentage of the jute mill 
labour is imported from such districts as Orissa, Madras Presidency, North-West Provinces, and 
distant districts of Bengal, such as Dacca, Serajgunge, and Behar. The people usually come in fami- 
lies, and one of the attractions to them is that the children are able to get suitable enployment on good 
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remuneration. Most of flic parents arc very poor, and were the age limit of children raised, it would 
be a hardship for the parents, and probably would keep large numbers of them from coming to the 
mill areas here. I can say that the health of the mill operatives is really good mid probably better 
than would be the case with the same people in their own homes, where mutation geta little atten- 
tion. In the mill areas sanitation is usually carefully attended to, and in the bulk of race's closely 
supervised by the mill authorities. Filtered drinking water is supplied to all (lie operatives, both 
outside nnd inside the works. In Calcutta there is a feeling that the pre-ent is not an auspicious 
time to introduce changes in the working of mills, where labour generally is absolutely contented. 
It is well known there has of recent years been a good deal of unrest all through the country, and 
were radical changes in the working of mills introduced, it is quite possible that Mich might lead to 
troubles, which agitators of the political class would be quick to take advantage of. 

Witness stated that bis evidence was based on a commercial experience of tlm industry. He 
was convinced tlmt a twelve hours’ day would prove le-s profitable than the pn-'ent shift 
system, and tlmt it would he uneconomical for the jute industry. At present no spinner 
worked anything like twelve hours, nnd although the weavers were present from 5 a.m. to 8. r.M., yet 
they had quite three hours off in that time, which reduced their working day to twelve hour* 
A fixed twelve hours’ day for the weavers would be most uneconomical for the mill. lie denied 
that the weavers wanted a’ fixed working day of twelve hours. Four or five years ago short hours 
were worked owing to depression in the industry, and tlm weavers went to tin ir bonus saving they 
would return to work when long hours were again reverted to. On another occasion 
they decided to close the null at A l’.M. on Saturdays for cleaning purposes, but very 
soon tliev found tlieir best weavers leaving for other mill v where their earning period had lint been 
reduced." If all the mills dosed for this cleaning lip on Saturdays, matters would adjust 
themselves, hut there was no ncrc-sity for legislation in this u-pcct. He considered that 
the operatives were a healthy class. They took three months’ holiday a year and did not 
need any protection hy Government. Tlnur long holiday was not taken because they were 
exhausted by their work, but became they bad land to tilt and famtliev to i-ee. They came to 
Calcutta to obtain plenty of money, nnd in his opinion factory work was popular. Labour was 
plentiful at present, though this was always «n wltm food was dear. Before the introduction of 
electric light the operatives took their holiday m the cold vveatln r, nnd worked their hardest Its the 
long nnd hot days. Ifut Mow, that the working days had been largely equalised, they took their 
holidays in the hot weather, and worked hard in the cold weather. He attributed the origin of 
the shift system among the spinners to the fact that their work was much heavier than that of the 
weavers. In the early days the industry devoted more attention to the ctnr«er yarns, but now 
that it lmd developed they were producing much liner work. Witness was of opinion that if the 
hours of the proposed “ young persons ” Hass were fixed at twelve it would not nftu t tlm industry- 
in any way. The formation of this claw would not hamper the industry, but In* s iw no nrcesrity 
for its creation. It would not nfieit him if they tu'id tint no young person should work more than 
twelve hours a day. If a fixed twelve hours’ day wire brought in for the wi avers, it would affect 
production. At present tlm looms were worked in groups of four, and the machines ran for 15 hours. 
The men so arranged matters amongst themselves that they initially worked for twelve hours otvlv. 
It was impossible to work fifteen hours continuously, and tlm weavers did not do it. Any alter- 
ation in the hour* of the weavers would cause .serious mconvt nicncc to tlm mill-7 the diflerent di-part- 
menta of which had to supply the proper quantity of material for tlm methodical working of the 
mill, nnd any change whereby they would require more loom power would be expensive and unwork- 
able. In tbc ease of many mills no extensions could be made. Any proposal of this character would 
be very objectionable to the trade. Even with a fixed twelve hours’ day they would still carry on 
the shift system, as twelve hours’ work was too much for a single t-Iiift , A fixed ten hours' jungle 
shift was out of the question altogether. It was po-ublc, but absurd to contemplate. His manager 
took care that no pltv sic ally unfit children were engaged. He considered that “ night hours ” might 
be taken ns anything between 8 r.w. and 5 a.m. Generally speaking, lie held that the present Act 
provided for all that was necessary, and if there was a feeling tlmt the provisions relating to children 
were not strictly enforced, the proper thing to do was to have more inspevtion, and to administer tire 
Act properly. Generally lie would not ray that he had no knowledge of children being illegally 
employed, lie believed that c luldren under nine years of age were employed in tlm mills, and Mini* 
larly that some hoys working full tune were under H year, of age. '1 his did not occur to nnv great 
extent, however, and if the practice existed at all it was the duty of the factory inspector to have 
stopped it. The managers had copies of the Act, and were supposed to carry out its provisions. 
The children were brought m by the M>dars, hut were always shown to the European overseers 
before they wore put tovvork. He would not say that any abuse ol c luldren' labour must consequently 
be known to the European staff, owing to tlm difficulty there w ns in telling the age of a child, lie did 
not think that the strict enforcement of the Act in respect to children would inconvenience the in- 
dustry in any way. It would not be a good thing to enforce tlm provisions of the Act rigidly all at 
once, however. Mills ought to be given a certain time during which to get over the child difficulty. 
The probability was that the industry bad grown so rapidly that the inspector hnd not had time to 
cover the ground. "Witness approved of the existing law ns regards the employment of children being 
enforced, but he deprecated any inspector going around suddenly and playing lmvoc with the mills. 
They must be given a reasonable period of time, during which the problem could be considered. He 
would not say that tbc mills lmd taken advantage of the slackness of the inspection. He attri- 
buted the present position to the great difficulty tlmt there wns in telling the age of the child. None 
of tho boys employed wore physically unfit, and it was doing the hoy of eight a kindness to give him 
employment. . Tho difficulty lmd arisen owing to the great expansion of their industry, and the 
scarcity of child labour. Witness thought tlmt it wns a hardship to the child to have to attend so 
early in the morning, lie associated himself with the opinions expressed in the letter issued by the 
India Jute Mills Association m September last. He was of opinion tlmt it wns not necessary to have 
a arge s au of medical inspectors, although more wore wanted than they had at present in order 
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to got round the mills. He did not think that a child should be allowed to retain his own certificate 
but if the child did doso it would undoubtedly greatly facilitate the medical inspection work. If ample Wlghton- 
facilities for certifying children were provided, then it would be feasible to lay down that no child 
should work before examination, but if mills bad to wait more than one day it would cause the mills 
serious inconvenience. On reconsideration, he thought there was no objection to the child being 
allowed to retain possession of his own medical certificate, but any system of that kind should he in- 
troduced in a gradual way. It was the practice in Calcutta for the’miU to retain the certificate ; ho 
did not know the reason for this. Ho approved of the appointment of one whole-time medical officer 
as certifier, if ho could visit the. mills at least once a week ; but witness did not approve of the sugges- 
tion to have a station in the mill area to which children would have to he sent for examination. He 
thought they should have one week’s grace during which time the child could obtain his certi- 
ficate. He would not admit that the practice of retaining the certificate was to keep the children 
in the mill ; it might be adopted in order to prevent them going elsewhere. Some time ago it was 
the practice in some mills not to have certificates at all, but the certifying surgeons insisted upon 
obtaining their four-anna fee, and so the children were presented for examination. There was no 
doubt that a considerable time elapsed between each visit of the Civil Surgeon. The European 
assistants were at the mill for the commencement and conclusion of work, but had long periods oil 
during the day. A large percentage, more than half, of the European assistants renewed their 
-engagements at the end of their terms. 


Witness No. 167 
Mr. 73. II. IF. Ritchie, Calcutta. 

The mill I represent, as agent, is the India Jute Mill at Seramporc, "employing — 

Men 3,196 

Women 879 

Children 592 

The mill during the past ten years has worked daily, except on Sundays, holidays and during 
break-downs and occasional periods of short-time. .The average duration of the working day through- 
out that period has been fourteen to fourteen and a half hours. Regarding the effect of working 
days of ^varying lengths on (a) production and (6) wastage and (c) economical working of a factory, 
the output is generally proportionate to the number of hours worked, but the wastage percentage 
decreases as hours increase, because the greatest amount of wastage is made at the daily start and 
finish of the various processes of manufacture. The longer the day, in reason, the more economi- 
cally can a mill be worked, because the increased production, together with the relatively reduced 
percentage of wastage, materially help towards the reduction of the overhead fixed charges. As 
regards certificates of physical fitness of children prior to employment on half-time, I agree with, 
and have nothing to add to, the views and opinions expressed in the Indian Jute Mills’ Association 
letter of the 7th September, paragraphs 4 and 5. I am not in favour of the suggestion that a class 
of “ young persons ” be created. The administrative difficulties of discriminating between the three 
classes, i.e., children (who may be just approaching fourteen years of age), “ young persons ” (be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen), and adults (who may just have reached sixteen), would bo very great. 
As the great bulk of the spinning machinery is attended to by young men approximately between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age, were short hours imposed on them, it would practically result in the 
entire work of the mill being also limited to these hours. The number of workers apparently between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age employed in the India Mill is about 220. With, reference to tbo 
suggestion that a definite time limit should be prescribed, I consider it would be an advantage were 
the hours of work rigidly fixed by law. Inthccase of jute mills worked on the shift system, themost 
suitable hours of work would be from daylight to 8 p.m., which would mean during April — Septem- 
ber a working day of approximately fourteen and three quarter hours, and during October — March 
a day of from thirteen and three quarter to fourteen and one quarter hours. It would be prefer- 
able to fix a time limit rather than a maximum number of hours, which latter should not be left to 
the discretion of individual employers. I am of opinion that the special circumstances of the in- 
dustry, which vastly differs in its conditions from other industries, call for exceptional treatment 
as regards administration, and I agree in tola with the Association’s views, in paragraph 2 of their 
letter, that each Province should administer its own labour regulations, as at present. I do not 
approve of the suggestion that inspectors from the United Kingdom should be obtained for factory 
work in India. The conditions of labour iu India differ so greatly from those obtaining in Britain 
that inspectors would find that what little experience they may have acquired there would bo of 
little or no service to them in India, and until they had spent a certain number of years in the country 
acquiring the language, and a knowledge of the habits and customs of the people, their position 
would be more or less a sinecure. Neither do I consider it necessary or desirable that inspectors 
should receive any training in factories in Britain. There is abundant material amongst Euro- 
peans in India, Eurasians, and educated Indians, from which to recruit for the posts of factory in- 
spectors, and ample scope and opportunity for training for such posts here without having to import 
men, who for the first few years of their residence would be of little or no rise. I have no sug- 
gestion to make as regards* the housing of factory hands, as in most of the jute mills in Bengal 
where the houses are built by or under tbe control of tbo mill, tbe arrangements arc so excellent as to 
leave nothing to be desired. I do not consider it necessary that the working houra of adult males 
should he limited, nor do I consider that the physical condition of the workers has been in any way 
adversely affected by the alleged long hours of work. On the contrary, I should say that, ns n body, 
the jute mill wotkers, owing to the generally higher rate of pay, regular hours end greater degreo 
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to get round the mills. He did not think that a child should he allowed to retain his own certificate 
but if the child did do so it would undoubtedly greatly facilitate the medical inspection work. If ample Wlghtott ‘ 
facilities for certifying children were provided, then it would be feasible to lay down that no child 
should work before examination, but if mills had to wait more then one day it would cause the mills 
serious inconvenience. On reconsideration, he thought there was no objection to the child being 
allowed to retain possession of his own medical certificate, but any system of that kind should he im 
troduced in a gradual way. It was the practice in Calcutta for the mill to retain the certificate ; he 
did not know the reason for this. He approved of the appointment of one whole-time medical officer ' 

as certifier, if ho could visit the mills at least once a week ; but witness did not approve of the sugges- 
tion to have a station in the mill area to which children would have to be sent for examination. °He * 
thought they should have one week’s graco during which time the child could obtain his certi- 
ficate. He would not admit that the practice of retaining the certificate was to keep the children 
in the mill ; it might be adopted in order to prevent them going elsewhere. Some time hgo it was 
the practico in some mills not to have certificates at all, but the certifying surgeons insisted upon 
obtaining their four-anna fee, and so the children were presented for examination. There was no 
doubt that a considerable time elapsed between each visit of the Civil Surgeon. The European 
assistants were at the mill for the commencement and conclusion of work, but had long p eriods off 
during the day. A large percentage, more than half, of the European assistants renewed their 
engagements at the end of their terms. 


Witness No. 167 
Mr. T). II. W. Ritchie, Calcutta. 

The mill' I represent, as agent, is the India Jute Mill at Serampore, employing — 

Men 

Women 

Children . ••••«>••»••» 

The mill during the past ten years has worked daily, except on Sundays, holidays and during 
break-downs and occasional periods of short-time. .The average duration of the working day through- 
out that period has been fourteen to fourteen and a half hours. Regarding the effect of working 
days of jvarying lengths on (a) production and (6) wastage and (c) economical working of a factory, 
the output is generally proportionate to the number of hours worked, but the wastage percentage 
decreases ns hours increase, because the greatest amount of wastage is made at the daily start and 
finish of the various processes of manufacture. The longer the day, in reason, the more economi- 
cally can a mill bo worked, because the increased production, together with the relatively reduced 
percentage of wastage, materially help towards the reduction of the overhead fixed charges. As 
regards certificates of physical fitness of children prior to employment on half-time, I agree with, 
and havo nothing to add to, the views and opinions expressed in the Indian Jute Mills’ Association 
letter of the 7th September, paragraphs 4 and 5. I am not in favour of the suggestion that a class 
of “ young porsons ” be created. The administrative difficulties of discriminating between the three 
classes, i.e., children (who may be just approaching fourteen years of age), “ young persons ” (be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen), and adults (who may just have reached sixteen), would be very great. 
As the great bulk of the spinning machinery is attended to by young men approximately between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age, were short hours imposed on them, it would practically result in the 
entire work of the mill being also limited to these hours. The number of workers apparently between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age employed in the India Mill is about 220. With reference to the 
suggestion that a definite time limit should be prescribed, I consider it would be an advantage were 
the hours of work rigidly fixed by law. In the case of jute mills worked on the shift system, the most 
suitable hours of work would be from daylight to 8 p.m., which would mean during April — Septem- 
ber a working day of approximately fourteen and three quarter hours, and during October — March 
a day of from thirteen and three quarter to fourteen and one quarter hours. It would be prefer- 
able to fix a time limit rather than a maximum number of hours, which latter should not be left to 
the discretion of individual employers. I am of opinion that the special circumstances of the in- 
dustry, which vastly differs in its conditions from other industries, call for exceptional treatment 
as regards administration, and I agree in totn with the Association’s views, in paragraph 2 of their 
letter, that each Province should administer its own labour regulations, as at present. I do not 
approve of the suggestion that inspectors from the United Kingdom should be obtained for factory 
work in India. The conditions of labour in India differ so greatly from those obtaining in Britain 
that inspectors would find that what little experience they may have acquired there would be of 
little or no service to them in India, and until they had spent a certain number of years in the country 
acquiring the language, and a knowledge of the habits and customs of the people, their position 
would be more or less a sinecure. Neither do I consider it necessary or desirable that inspectors 
should receive any training in factories in Britain. There is abundant material amongst Euro- 
peans in India, Eurasians, and educated Indians, from which to recruit for the posts of factory in- 
spectors, and ample scope and opportunity for training for such posts here without having to import 
men, who for the first few years of their residence would be of little or no use. I have no sug- 
gestion to make as regards the housing of factory hands, as in most of the jute mills in Bengal 
where the houses are built by or under the control of the mill, the arrangements are so excellent as to 
leave nothing to be desired. I do not consider it necessary that the working hours of adult males 
should be limited, nor do I consider that the physical condition of the workers has been in any way 
adversely affected by the alleged long hours of work. On the contrary, I should say that, as a body, 
the jute mill workers, owing to the generally higher rate of pay, regular hours and greater degree 
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of comfort have, if anything, improved in physique, and they compare very favourably both in 
health and physique with any da's in Bengal. While I Oo not consider that tin: working hours for 
adult males require to bo limited, in mv opinion it would be desirable to fix n tune limit beyond which 
jute mills will not be permitted to work. The hours which 1 thud: would suit best are dnyliidit to 
8 r m that is, where there is a shift system. The ndult male it i« unnecessary to legislate for, a* 
regard’s the limiting of his working hours. Nothing tlmf employers can do will make any male adult 
remain at work an hour bevond his inclination. In actual practice he works about nine hour-, and 
in these nine hours there are very many intervals of rest, which intermittent method of working is 
in keeping with the nature and habits of Indian workers, as clearly recognized by the Labour Com- 
mittee at page 12 of their report. I, for the same reason ns stated above, do not consider that there 
has been any physical deterioration amongst the children, but rather the revcr>e. Our (wpcru-Mc 
is (and I think it is that of most of our neighbours) that of all the worker* in the mill flu- so-called 
“ helpless child ” is the most independent, mid the mo<t prone to leave his work ; and, ns in the e.ne 
of the ndult, so with the child, nothing that employers ran do— even if they ubbed-.umiM make 
tlie.-e men or boys work an hour longer than is their inclination. A large proportion of the chih.ln'tl 
observable about a mill, whom they are chielly* employed ns bobbin shifter-, are a bright, alert, 
healthy and vigorous lot of youngsters. Tlu-ir work is light, and with very frequent intervals, w hich 
the)* usually devote to romping about tbe premises, they are with difficulty kept out of nibehirf, 
which is a sufficient refutation of the charge of physical deterioration, or o ^overwork. I do Hot con- 
sider it advisable to create n “ young permit ” cl.t-c of w others for reasons rioted. The employ* 
mf'Ut of women nt night is not applicable to jute mills, which stop work at 8 oVlrs-k iri the evening, 
I do not consider the minimum age for children should be raised above nine. As regards iertii:<.,tc <5 
of nge and physical fitness of children being required before they are allowed to work in factories, 
I agree with, and have nothing to add to, the views expressed in the letter from the A* , iv , iiitinn of 
7th September 1907, in paragraph •!. The present law pre < cril>ei that childrcii shall not be emp]oy.-d 
cxeopt in regular sets, and this i- strictly attended to in mills, and is subject to the special invi LS ;ijg,\. 
lion of the visiting factory inspectors (see paragraph 7 of above letter) under Mm pm*ent Factory 
Act. I consider, it w quid be utyalled for to cxpei t employers to provide elementary tdtte.uion, 
which is the business of the State and not of private indivit!u..ls or of a company (see ptragrajili 0 of 
the Association’s letter). Kcgnrding the stfggc'ted prohibition o'f note working young children from 
accompanying workers* to chingcfous or unhealthy parts of the factory, the latter description il.w t 
not apply to jute mills, which are neither dangerous nor unhealthy. It would be a hardship to the 
people bringing these children if they were not allowed to do so as it would mean that these people, 
having no one with whom to leave the young children, would be unable to attend at the mill. I 
agree tit Mo with the views expressed in paragraph 8 of the aforementioned As-O'darion'e, Iett<*r. 
Questions relating to purity of air in factories, and humidifying prnoe are not applicable to jute 
mills. .lute mills, being built on the ground single-floor shed principle, with wide doors and window's 
ever}- few feet throughout the entire length of all four enclosing walls, which are pnu ticnllv always 
kept open, render it unnecessary that nil doom should open outwards. All dangerous machinery 
is already fenced in. It is unnecessary to appoint full-time medical inspectors to assist present in- 
spectors, ns far ns jute mills are concerned. The duties which it is proposed should devolve upon the 
medical inspectors (ns at page G of the Committee's report), the mr~t of which arc inapplicable to 
jute mills, are of such a nature ns to take up very litth 1 of the time of the inspecting officer. To have 
n dual staff of inspecting officers, going more or Je-s over the same ground, is certain to lead to inter, 
departmental disputes on points of procedure or of policy, the ultimate sufirrera from which would be 
the mills. Besides, the duties of the medical inspectors being so light, there would be tbe tendency 
on their part to go out of their way to introd uce many petty fads to the harassment of the mill's 
in question, merely in order to justify the existence and retention of their practically Mipcrnu- 
mernryposts. It has nl o to be remembered that the jute mills are scattered over a large area, 
nearly forty miles in length, and the time of inspectors would be chiefly occupied in travelling 
from mill to mill. An increase to the existing stall of factory inspectors would meet the ca*e, 
if the present staff is in-ufiic:ent to adequately supervise the carrying out of the Factory Act require- 
ments. 


The following memorandum was handed in by the witness during his ora! examination : — 

The whole questmn appears to resolve itself into the status (1) of children and (2) of young 
persons working ns adults. Considered broadly the position is this : — 

The chief niid almost sole need for children in a jute mill is for the very light work of bobbin 
shifting They arc useful at that work entirely owing to the known qtiicknesi of movement and 
manual dexterity appertaining to children, and ns they mature they lose in n great measure that 
early nimblencss of movement. Then as regards the question of the older children (which I will 
term young persons) taking to the work of adults, this adjusts itself automatically. For instance, 
to have young persons doing the work of children would lend to inefficiency, ns they would he 
clumsier and therefore slower and more costly. In the same manner to employ children (even 
did they wish) as adults would tend to inefficiency for many reasons, and ns far as our mill is 
concerned the few older children who may bo doing adults’ work are so trilling in numbers ns 
to be negligible. Besides, the question of wages cornea in, nnd the older men will promptly 
object to work alongside of children getting smaller wages, or on the other hand theso latter 
will object to do ft man s work unless on a man’s pay, and these older children are not ns efficient 
ns are more mature men for the special work of attending to spinning, and it would be bad 
to . v ® ' ar 8° numbers of these younger pcoplo omployed on men’s wages, ns it would 
• nut ralS ? tho , 0 °! wn S cs > nnd ninko children scarce, ns the latter would naturally sock to 

millisaW wa° r r?- P T - , As rc g nT , ds legislating for young persons, the total number in the 
bet t£ nun^ nC « S ! n y " b ? Ut 4 -% ot thc total lmnfls employed. This statement may 
g e question in that, as tho percentage is so small, an alteration in the Act cannot 
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materially affect the mill, but to meet this I would refer to my evidence above. I should say Mr Ritchie 
that this figure 44% would approximately represent the numbers employed in this district, 
and I question the desirability of invoking legislation (which is generally supposed to be 
for the greatest good of the greatest number) to meet the case of so small a minority as 410 / . 

I venture to think that even with the short experience the Commission have had of jute mill 
labour in their recent visits to mills, they will have already realized the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the worker to any changes being made or contemplated in his habits or 
methods of working, even in the smallest trifles, regarding which he strongly resents interference 
on the part of the European. They do their work in their own way with ordinary oriental 
regard to discipline, but they will not tolerate any interference which they think is uncalled for, 
and any ill-considered or hastily conceived alterations in the Factory Act may result in wide- 
spread strikes. Is it worth while, for the sake of a trifling 44% of the total mill population of 
2,00,000 souls, to risk widespread trouble and disorganization, and consequent hardship, in the 
attempt to remedy a few defects which have been magnified out of all proportion to the real 
facts ? The old theory that the native worker is badly treated, hardly wrought, and badly 
paid, is, at least as far as the jute mills of Bengal are concerned, utterly at variance with 
established fact, and if there is any class able to take care of itself, it is the jute mill worker. 

The Customs Act and the Income Tax Act legislate for certain purposes, but a few instances of 
smuggling and of evasion do occur, to deal with which further legislation is not invoked, but 
merely more careful supervision is exercised. Similarly, with the Factory Act; all that is 
needful to meet the few cases of evasion which are said to occur is to improve the routine 
for the due observation of the terms of the present Act as it now stands. There always will be 
lapses, but the machinery of legislation has not yet reached that state of perfection to entirely 
eliminate the marginal error- 

. Witness was opposed to the restriction of adult working hours. He said that that proposal. Oral evidence 
so far as the jute industry was concerned, only affected the weavers. There was, however, no indivi- 
dual weaver who worked from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. It was physically impossible for any human being 
to do so without a rest. The weavers had a shift system among themselves, and the mill em- 
ployed a number of extra hands to provide for absentees. The jute worker in Dundee did far more 
work than the Calcutta operative, and it would adversely affect the Indian industry if labour 
was interfered with here. Witness approved, however, of the working day being limited between 
definite and fixed hours, which would automatically restrict the hours of adult labour. He would 
like to see the working day fixed as from daylight until 8 p.m. This would facilitate inspection, 
and prevent mills working after 8 o’clock, which it was the custom to do now. No extra time was 
taken in the morning, but the engines sometimes lan until 8-30 p.m. as their mill did not start at 
5 a.m. as they had no cooly lines, and the men had to come a long distance, some having to cross 
the Hooghly. The weavers for the most part were up-country men and lived close to the mill. 

It would be much better if uniformity as regards working time could be secured by prescribing 
fixed hours. They had a proper half-timers’ shift system. The A set worked from 5 to 9 a.m. 
and from 12 to 3 p.m. The B set worked as a whole from 9 to 12 a.m. and from 3 to 6 p.m. At 1 
5 o’clock theB set was divided into two parts, one working from 5 to 6 p.m. and the other from 6 
to 7 p.m. All returned to work for the last hour, 7 to 8 p.m. If the mill continued working until 
8-30 P.M., then the B set children were apparently worked beyond their legal hours. But to meet 
this B set is divided at 4-30 instead of 5 p.m. A reduction of working hours in the jute trade 
would affect the industry in competition with Germany, Spain, Austria, Italy, anfl France. He did 
not think that there had been an increase in wastage by working the fifteen-hour day. The 
percentage of wastage, on the contrary, tended to decrease in proportion to the longer number of 
hours worked. He attributed the origin of the double-shift system to the fact that by the laws 
of the country the jute mills could not be run in any other way. The reason might also be that 
a larger outturn was desired. They formerly managed a cotton mill (since burnt down), and in 
times of fair prosperity it was worked on lines similar to those adopted in jute mills ; they had 
electric light and two shifts. They found the single-shift system to be costly, uneconomical and 
unsatisfactory. 


Witness No. 168. 


Mr. J. B. Strain, partner in Messrs. Bird & Go., Calcutta. 

I am strongly of opinion that the working hours of adult males should not be limited by legisla- Mr. Strain, 
tion, and from personal observation I should say the physique of the workers in jute mills has not ,r ' illcn evidence 
deteriorated on account of long hours If the hours of working are to be limited, I would suggest 
thirteen hours a day, in shifts, as at present. I do not think it will be advisable to stipulate when 
the mills should begin r unnin g and when they should stop. I am strongly against any legislation 
whereby^ mills would be forced to stop the engine for any length of time in the middle of the day. I 
quite agree that in mills where the shift system is adopted the legal working hours might be fixed at 
from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. I do not think there has been physical deterioration by the employment of 
young persons as adults, and I do not think there is any necessity for creating special legislation for 
younc persons. I do not think there is any call for a special register being kept of young persons 
under the age of sixteen. In jute mills there is no occasion for women to work at night. I think 
there should be no change made with regard to the age limit for children ; if the limit were to be raised 
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the narcnts would certainly object, ns their children more or less run wild until they begin working. 
The children of mill workers are rarely sent to school. I do not think it necessary that, certificates 
of both age and physical fitness should be insisted on before children are allowed to work in lactones. 
The present Act already insists on children being of nine years of age before they nre allowed to work. 
I do not think it necessary that young persons should ha again inspected More they begin working 
full time. I do not consider it necessary to prescribe by law that children must be employed in re- 
gular sets, so long ns they do not work more than the regulation hour*, f actory owners should not 
be obliged to provide elementary education at their own expense, because it n not at all certain that 
such education would he appreciated by the workers, mid at the present moment there i< certainly 
no call for nnv such legislation. All mill manager! would be only too plea'll to keep nil non-working 
children outside the gates of the mills, but the hardship of insisting on this would fall on the mothers 
who bring their children in arms, and depo-it them near by while they go on with their work. I 
have never heard of any non-working child being killed in any mill. 1 here nre no unhealthy parts 
in our jute mills. I have no objection to a standard of purity of air being prescribed, as nil our jute 
mills nro very well ventilated, and in this respect ran scarcely lie improved upon. The rpintion of 
a standard of moisture does not apply to jute mills. As far ns my experience goes it has always been 
found ample if wo provide as latrine accommodation one seat for every fifty workers, and this is the 
basis on which wc linvc built our septic installations; we lmve, however, in rome cans provided addi- 
tional urinal accommodation. While jute mills are working all the doom nre kept open. Legisla- 
tion on this point is not necessary as far ns jute mills arc concerned. All the machinery in our jute 
mills is of the latest type and is well fonts d. It is very rmirh to our interest to avoid accidents arising 
from inefficient fencing of machinery. Uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act, or any 
Act, is highly desirable. Whether it will lie necessary to appoint full-time in«p-ctorJ of factories wiH 
depend very much on the work they nre called upon to do. I consider the pre=ent arrangement is 
quite sufficient for the enforcement of tho present Act. 


The factories I represent nrc'tho Union, Standard, Dnlhousie, Clive, and Lawrence. The num- 
ber of men, women, and children employed is as tinder : — 
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If certificates of physical fitness ns well ns of ng<* lie required prior to th* employment of children 
for half time, a concession ought to he made by which n child might be employed, ray, two weeks 
before he is medically examined, or the medical examiner would require to attend daily at the mills. 
I think tho medical exnminershould ho asked to attend at the. mills at Fast once a week for the pur- 
pose of certifying children. I think it will be unnecessary, in the interests of the young ptr/ons them- 
selves, that they should bo again examined for physical titn'-’i IWore being allowed to work full time, 
ahd I do not think it necessary to require that any register for such young persons should heinriitad 
on. I am not in favour of the creation of a class of “young persons.” If the law be amended to 
create such a class of workers, and to restrict their hours of employment, the young persons them- 
selves will bo the first to complain, and it will certainly disorganize tho working of our mills here for 
some j-cars to come. In the event of tho law being amended to restrict the working hours per day, 
I think it would be preferable to fix the maximum number of hours, and Fave it to tho discretion of 


each employer to fix the time for commencement and termination of. the day’s work, and each em- 
ployer might be asked to send in a return in the beginning of even - year notifying what hours he pro- 
poses to run for the coming year. The special circumstances connected with the jute trade which 
have to be kept in mind arc that the mills are run on the shift system, so that although the engine 
nt present starts at G a.m. and stops at S r.M., vet very few of the workers work more than eleven 
hours a day, and only weavers work twelve hours, and they am all men, e o that it would be a great 
hardship for our jute mills if legislation were to step in and insist on the engine running, say, for a 
limited number of hours a day. Factory inspectors from homo would lie of very little u'e in this 
country for the first two or three years of their stay here, ns it is absolutely essential for such men to 
have some knowlcdgo of the lnngungc. I do not see that it is necessary for factory inspectors to have 
special training nt homo, as all that they would bo expected to do would be to sec the law carried out. 
If it is found necessary to make the law more stringent than it is nt present, it is hoped that there 
will bo provisions mndc for a large amount of elasticity in its actual operation, and I would suggest 
that no actual change be mndc without the public receiving at leant two years’ notice of such ultorn- 
tion3. I have no suggestions to mnke regarding the housing of factory hands, but I ntn prepared to 
bIiow tlic Commission wlint we linvc done and are still doing to make our workers comfortable at our 
several mills. I would also like to bring to the notice of the Commission the great hardship it would 
be to our workers if the mills were to bo restricted to n working day of. sav, ten hours with one shift 
only; tins would mean tlmt 25 per cent, of our workers would he thrown idle, and with forty mills 
m the neighbourhood of Calcutta this would represent about 30,000 idle people, and it would certain- 
ly take years before suitable work could bo found for all these. It must uho be remembered that 
these workers havo been imported by us, and have been trained I or particular work, at which they 
have become expert, and arc now ablo to earn wages varying from 113 to 118 a week; it will there- 
worlrilTv ^ V CataS ^° P TV t WOU,db 8 lf our “Ms were to bo restricted by law to a ten hours’ 

for SetLaTn tw 1 T mud f ° 1 T- Say thcr0 is no dcmand on tho part of tho worker. 

•“ “ u '"” ji 111 
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Witness stated that hehad had over 20 years’ experience in India of the jute industry, from the Mr. Strain 
commercial side. In his opinion there had been an improvement in the skill of the operatives. Oral criimn. 
From 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. would he too long for the weavers, if they worked all the time. The Indian 
worker would not, however, overwork himself, and the weavers had a shift system amort" themselves. 

Each weaver was expected to turn out a task which an average man could do easily. They did not 
expect a weaver to be at his loom for more than twelve hours, and they would be quite satisfied with 
twelve out of fifteen hours’ work. Witness- thought that a man could work for twelve hours n day 
without injury to his health. He could not explain why the spinners had a double shift. It had 
always been the custom. He estimated that in the five mills controlled by his Company each man 
on an average wasted one and a half hours a day, over and above the recognized intervals. They 
had had strikes, and the men could combine to push their views. There had also been an attempt 
to form a labour union, which he would welcome, in that it would act as an intermediary between 
employers and employed. The employers would then be able to learn what the strikes were about 
and to get at the real causes of any discontent. At present it was often difficult to ascertain what 
the men had struck for. Witness was not present as a mill manager and so preferred to say nothing 
about the employment of children. He did not think the Act had been rigidly enforced. He con- 
sidered that the proposed “young persons ” class would adversely affect the industry. Personally 
he wanted no change in the law, but if there had to be a change, then it should not take place for 
at least two years. Any reforms must be gradual, as nobody knew what effect they would have on 
the industry. He had no objection to the present Act being rigidly enforced. It did seem rather 
early for a child to start work at 5 a.m., but he would not call it a hardship as the child would accom- 
pany his parents in any case. The same remark applied to the women. The hour for commence- 
ment seemed early, but there had never been any complaints about it. Witness thought that the 
employers were aware of the fact that the law was not strictly enforced in regard to children. The 
strict enforcement of the law from a given date would be inconvenient, until mills became accustom- 
ed to it and had time to make suitable arrangements. He could not, however, object to the law be- 
ing enforced. If he had to choose some form of restriction on working hours, he would favour a con- 
secutive thirteen hours’ run. The present system was quite good, although he would not object if 
the hours for commencing and finishing were fixed by law. He had no special wish for this, but it 
would secure uniformity. He considered 5 o’clock in the morning to be a “day” hour; it was 
certainly not a sleeping hour for any one connected with the jute mills. The European assistants 
in the mills had stated intervals of rest during the day. They were provided with quarters, and 
all extra work meant extra money to them. 


Witness No. 169. 


Mr. Wallaoe. 
Written eridtnn, 

5,000 

1,500 

1,100 


Total 7,600 


and the Seebpore Jute Mills Company, which employs— 

Men _ .. ■- •• •• •• •• •• 4,000 

Women .. •• •• -- •• -• •• 1,500 

Children . . • • • • • • • • - • • • 700 

Total 0,200 


Mr. D. R. Wallace, Calcutta. 

I represent the Howrah Mills Company, which employs— 

Men .. •- . • . - - - 

Women 

Children . . . . — 


and the Keliance Jute Mills Company (mill under construction). Howrah and Seebpore have work- 
ed an average of 302 days annually, of over twelve and a half hours, for the past ten years. The 
average number of working hours a day for the past ten years is fourteen and a half hours. The 
gross production shows an increase per day since the introduction of the electric fight day of fifteen 
hours but is relatively smaller than under the previous daylight hours day, averaging twelve hours 
throughout the year. Waste is 1 to 2 per cent, heavier in the preparing and spinning departments, 
and manufacturing costs have increased out of proportion to the production by about 5 to 6 percent. 
The only suggestion I have to make as regards the examination of children and young adults is that 
the present system of medical inspection be carried out more regularly, and at shorter per ods, of all 
children engaged during the intervals prior to inspection. As regards the older half-timers being 
employed, as adults, I do not think there is any case for interference, and the medical officer can 
always inspect the workers at their occupations. Any attempt to lay down hard-and-fast rules would 
result in seriously handicapping the working of the mills, and lead to real hardship to the workers 
in jute mills who are not asked, and of themselves are never inclined, to do more work than they are 
capable of. The conditions of jute mill labour in this country are so different from those at home that 
I do not think home training would be of any value to inspectors. The time is not ripe for any 
stringent amendment of the present Act. Workers on the whole are satisfied with present conditions. 
They are better housed, fed, and clothed to-day than when I knew them first over thirty years ago. 
But they have grown to be more sensitive, and though cases of BtrikeB and other similar disturbances 
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may in my opinion be generally traceable to some preventable local cause, still these occurrences 
happenin' 1 in the present state of unrest in the country, I consider that whatever innovations the 
Commission may ultimately report in favour of, it is most essential that they be not arbitrarily acted 
on but that great elasticity be introduced in giving effect to them. I have no suggestion to make 
regarding housing. But I believe that sickness in the buslis has been less prevalent in recent years 
than formerly. In view of the apathetic attitude sometimes taken up by local authorities towards 
proprietors, when the latter for instance are desirous of improving sanitary conditions and other 
matters on the mill properties affecting the welfare of the workers, I would suggest that certain 
discretionary powers be vested in the local medical inspectors enabling them to support any desirable 
improvements the mill may wish to introduce on their own properties, for the benefit of their work 
people. 

Our workers are not averse to the hours they' now work, and I do not think the longer hours 
worked since the introduction of electric light have affected their physique. If a change in the work- 
- ing hours is to be made, I should like to see a sixty-scvcn-liour week. Work to commence at 5 a.m., 
stopping at 7 p.m., until an interval of two hours between 11 a.m. and 1 r.sr. from Monday to Friday 
inclusive. Work to be stopped on Saturdays at noon. Or as an alternative C a.m. to 7 P.M., with 
an interval of one hour, noon to 1 p.m., Monday to Friday, stopping at 1 p.m. on Saturdays. This 
would represent a twelve hours’ working day for the first five days, less breaks aggregating at least 
two hours a day, by the employment of spare hands for relieving purposes in excess of the working 
complement of adults. And similarly a working day' of six hours less breaks for children, who would 
be employed in two separate sets, one for each of the morning and afternoon periods. Provided 
always that the engines be allowed to run extra time when necessary' for heavy' repairs or work in the 
calendering and packing departments only, but no working of machinery in the actual processes of 
production of yarn and cloth to be permitted beyond the prescribed time limits. I consider that the 
creation of a class of ‘ 1 young persons ’ ’ is not called for on the ground of physical deterioration, and 
is not possible in practice. . The employment of women and children should be restricted to the pre- 
scribed daily time limits. The working age of children should not be raised above nine years. The 
nature of the work they are put to in jute mills is such that they take to it like children at play. 
Certificates of age and fitness should be required. But mills should be allowed to engage children 
subject to all jiew engagements taken on during the intervals between the medical inspector’s visits . 
being inspected on his first visit. It would not be desirable, and in my opinion it would be impossi- 
ble, to carry' out adult certificates. The visiting inspector may' al way’s inspect the workers at their- 
•posts, with a view to detect any likely cases of physical unfitness. Children should be employed in- 
regular sets, one for each of the morning and afternoon working periods. A separate register should 
be kept of each set for the inspecting officer, to enable him to detect children in any of the sets work- 
ing in other mills .on the same day. Mills should not.be required to provide education. It would 
lead to discontent and ill-feeling. The parents should not be prohibited from bringing non-working 
children into the mills. It would be an unnecessary hardship to the former. With ordinary care 
infants need never be exposed to any danger. I have never known or heard of any accident to these 
children. Purity of air, moisture in the mills, and purity of water, as far as jute mills are concerned, 
are efficiently safeguarded already. I consider one seat for every fifty hands ample latrine accom- - 
modation with separate urinals. Doors to open readily from the inside nre not required. Doors 
are never closed during working hours, and the mills arc built on the shed principle, with numerous 
exits. The existing precautions render further fencing of the machinery unnecessary. I can speak 
only for jute mills, but am convinced it would be impossible to arrive at uniformity in a Factory 
Act for all India. The importance of the jute industry' is suoli ns to entitle it to special treatment. 

I would favour full-time medical inspectors provided due care is exercised in the selection of such 
officers. 


Witness was of opinion that the production per hour under the present system was not so great 
as when they worked daylight hours only'. They' now worked 25 per cent, longer hours, and only 
obtained from 15 to 18 per cent, more production. The present hours of 5 a.m. to 8 p.m.' were too long 
for the economical working of a mill. He considered the economical working hours for an Indian 
jute mill to be twelve. He also advocated stopping at noon on Saturday's. In the seventies they 
had a day light working day, and stopped at noon on Saturdays, and everybody was satisfied. Wit- 
ness would approve of the imposition of the restriction that no adult should work more than twelve 
hours in the day. Such a restriction would not materially affect the industry in competition with 
other countries, and would be advantageous in the long run. A twelve hours’ day would help the 
industry, and they would only have to employ a few extra hands, not the large number that the dou- 
ble-shift system necessitated. Witness approved of a two hours’ stoppage at midday and thought 
that the work-people would return sharp to time if it were granted. The present working day was 
not exhausting, and even the weavers took their own time to do their work. From an economical 
point of view he approved of a twelve hours’ day for the weavers as well as the spinners. Speaking 
from 31 years experience, witness thought that there had been an increase in the skill of the opera- 
tives ; but they were, if anything, more indolent in their habits now than before. Perhaps this was 
due to the higher wages now paid. A new class of operatives was growing up, but the up-country 
man was ousting the Bengali. Speaking generally, the B engali was as skilful as the imported labourer, * 
but had not the same .power of application. Witness thought that the shift system was adopted in 
i'c early day’s of the industry only in respect of the children. When the electric light was introduced 
long hours came into vogue, and so the present systematic double shift was created. In jute mills 
be thought that from eight to nine hours a day was the actual limit of work to be obtained from* 
man. He agreed that with a system of relays in the weaving department it would be very difficult 
o arrive at an accurate calculation of tbe earnings of each weaver. In the seventies, when so many 
tern M nJT e e ™ cted > the hours gradually grew longer as the result of competition, and a shift sys- 
amended Act lil l!! ' 1 ?,™ 8 Perfected when electric light was introduced. He thought the 
XsWfttvstem Tt S .°‘ wom /n to eleven, was also a factor in the introduction of the pre- 

sent shift system. It was difficult to enforce the amended Act of 1891 as regards the ages of children 
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and half-timers, and so matters seemed to have gone on the same as they were before the 

altered. He admitted that the Act was not strictly enforced in this respect. Ho estimated tk 
five to eight percent, of children were under nine years, and probabh- about tTZ clTn T 
spinners were under fourteen years of age. If the law were strictly enforced it would meanmitrt™ 
ten per cent, of the spinning department out of action. It would take time for matters to ad md 
themselves, especially as the younger spinners, who would have to revert to half time were the CTt 
men for the finer spinning. Given a twelve hours’ day, the Act could be strictly enforced without 
inconvenience to the industry. A twelve hours’ day would get over the child problem He would 
not admit that there was any real and serious abuse on the part of the mills in tliis ’respect but 
strictly speaking it nught be an illegality. He considered that a certain amount of elasticity 
should be allowed m the matter of the age certificates, and the child should certainly be riven a fort 
night’s grace during which it could work without a certificate. It would be a real difficulty if the 
child had to obtain a certificate before employment, though ho accepted the suggestion' that the 
mill doctor should be empowered to give a provisional certificate pending the visit of the Civil 
Surgeon. If there was no interference with adult labour, and if a special class of “ young persons ” 
were created with hours limited to twelve, the industry would not he affected. * 1 


Witness No. 170 


Mr. T. W. Clark , superintendent of the Iianknarrah and Kamarhatty jute, mills. 

I have been connected with the Indian jute mill industry for the past thirty years. During the 
past seventeen years I have been manager and latterly superintendent of the mills. The Kanknarrah 
and the Kamarhatty jute mills contain in all nearly 2,200 looms, and give employment to about 
14,000 workers. Regarding the hours during which the engines should he allowed to run for produc- 
tive purposes, I am strongly of opinion that in jute mills the hours should be limited to sixty working 
hours a week. The hours should be rigidly fixed, so that on Monday to Friday, both days inclusive, 
the engine shall not start before 6 o’clock A.M., nor work after 6-30 p.m. with a stoppage of the engine 
for two hours during convenient parts of the day for rest and meal time to the workers. On Saturdays 
the engine to start at 6 a.m. and cease working at 2-30 p.m. until the following Monday morning at 
6 a.m. On Saturdays the engine to be stopped from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. for rest and refreshment of the 
.workers. The foregoing arrangement would give sixty working hours a week. Some of the advan- 
tages to he gained by the reduction of the working hours to sixty a week would he, from the man- 
ager’s point of view — (1) that a single set of workers would be sufficient to work the mill, instead of 
two and three shifts, as have now to be employed under the present system of working ninety hours 
a week. This is a most important consideration. The overseers would get to know their workers in- 
dividually, and have more control over the accuracy of the pay-sheets than they can possibly have 
under the continual shifting of the sets. (2) A better and steadier class of workers, less liable to create 
unrest and trouble than appears to he possible under the existing system. While it is true that al- 
though the engines run at present about ninety hours a week, no individual worker on set weekly wages 
works more than ten boms a day, the grievance is that the work is mistimed. It is one thing "to work 
ten hours during an ordinary day, and quite another and altogether different thing for a man, and 
especially for a woman, to have to get up at 4 to 4-30 a.m. on a cold, foggy morning, and tramp (as 
many of them have to do) a considerable distance to the mill, or, when on the last shift, only to be 
able to reach their homes at 9-30 to 10 p.m., after which their codking and preparation of the evening 
meal has to take place. The present system is destructive of all kind of proper family life, 
and in the interests of humanity a sixty hours’ week ought to he the legal limit for work. The interests 
of the European assistants at the mill ought to be considered. While the actual hours they are inside 
the mill are not excessive, they are always in the compound, liable to be called at any moment when 
off duty. The average term of years during which a European mill assistant works in an Indian mill, 
before going home for good, has shortened during recent years. The Commission would do well to 
ask for statistics on this point from the various agents for the jute mills. These facts I have men- 
tioned tell their own tale regarding the effects which a ninety hours’ week have upon the European 
assistants. A sixty hours’ week would greatly benefit the life of the assistants at Indian jute mills. 
Any working week of more than sixty hours involves a double shift of workers. Even a sixty-six or 
a seventy- two hours’ working week would bring about a double shift, and personally, if the hours are 
not to be reduced to sixty, with a single set of workers, I would much rather that the present system 
of working hours should be allowed to go on, for to limit the hours, say, to sixty-six, would involve 
the payment of a double set of workers for a short day’s work, and would bring up the cost of pro- 
duction much more than at present. The increase of the cost of production under a sixty hours’ 
working week compared with the cost under the present system would be of a comparatively trifling 
nature. I reckon that, taking the average cost of the production of a ton of hessians to be R120, 
the reduction to the sixty hours’ week would in the first instance increase it to about R127. The cost 
of producing a ton of hessians in Dundee (our greatest competitor in the manufacture of hessians) is 
about R180 per ton, so there is nothing to fear on that score in reducing our hours in India to sixty 
hours. Besides, I reckon that during a sixty hours’ week the workers would work with more spirit, 
and there w’ould be a great deal less waste made than under the existing system. A fagged worker 
towards the end of his long day does not, and cannot, workat his level best, and he makes more waste 
when in this condition. Under a sixty hours’ week, I reckon we would get more and better work per 
hour, and the increase of the R7 per ton mentioned above would tend to disappear altogether. I 
need hardly point out that during the daily stoppages under a sixty hours’ week the machinery would 
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be kept clean and get a periodical rest-rest being as much needed for machinery as for men, and 
tSu would bea better property at the end of a year than it is at present under the greater tear and 
ttennuwouia oea p n jr Jf } t j s decided by the Government to give jute nulls a 

week the Act should not come into force until on and after the 1st January 1910, in 

of productive machinery to supply the present and 
increasing Strand, and to allow the surplus of workers to get employment. Factory inspector. ■ 
should not be men brought from home. It would be a long time before they could be o much use, 
S unacquainted with Indian conditions of life, and not being able to converse with the workers 
Sh own vernacular. Besides there are plenty of qualified men m India for such posts Strict 
proSn ought to be made for pure drinking water and effective sanitation at aU the mills The 

abundant supply of good drinking water at the mills under my superintendence has greatly im- 
proved the health of the workers, and has minimised the attacks of cholera and other diseases 
induced by the drinking of impure water. Septic tank inf lations have given greatly improved 
sanitation They have, of course, to be constantly and effectively supervised to secure the best 
results Each mill not already possessing such installations ought to be compelled by law to put 
them in. My experience is that one seat for every fifty workers is sufficient when the installation is 
well looked after In the matter of primary education for tlio children, I am of opinion that this is 
entirely a work for the Government of Bengal to undertake, and not for the mills. I quite agree with 
many of the educated native gentlemen and zamindars with whom I have discussed the question, . 
that the Government of India instead of reducing the salt tax (a tax which does not press heavily 
at all on the people) ought to have taken the money for the education of the common people, 
including the juvenile workers at our jute mills. I have heard it mooted that it is of importance that 
there should be only one Factory Act for the whole of India, that all the textile mills, jute, cotton, 
etc. should all he made to toe the line so far as their working hours are concerned. There is, in my 
opinion, no necessity for this. Each great industry may have sets of conditions differing from 
each other demanding a difference in their hours of working, and the amended Factory Act can 
surely include provisions for differentiating, in case of need, between the requirements of the various 
industries. 


Witness stated that the present working hours were from 5 A.M. to 8 p.m. The weavers some- 
times started at 20 minutes to five, and went on until 8-30 p.m. It was possible for the engine to 
run from 4-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. A restriction of the present working hours would mean less produc- 
tion, but even if their hours were reduced to ten hours a day, Calcutta could still produce hessians 
cheaper than any other country in the world. He had obtained his estimate of R180 for the cost 
of manufacturing a ton of hessians in Dundee from a well-managed Dundee mill, and he placed the 
average Calcutta cost at It 120. That figure represented “ cost in the mill it did not include jute, 
or outside charges. Personally lie had manufactured hessians in Calcutta at from R90 to 95. His 
estimate for Calcutta of R120 did not include depreciation, but he objected to his figure being raised. 
Calcutta could more than hold its own even with a ten hours’ day. He did not think that the jute 
operatives had suffered in health, because they adapted themselves to the long hours, and went to 
their country for periods of rest. With a ten hours’ day he felt convinced they would get a great deal 
more local labour. The Bengali would not come at 5 a.m., and at present they started with the second 
shift. The early hours kept out the local men. It was only in the weaving department that extra 
time was added in the morning and at night. He thought that the weavers took long holidays 
because their work was too exhausting. The spinners did not go away so much, because they had not 
the means, and because their hours were not so long. In the early days of the industry the 
production was low because they had not the experienced weavers that they now had. The electric 
light was introduced in 1900, and the rate of production hour for hour was about the same now as 
before. They expected a production of 240 yards a day from each weaver for the fifteen hours that 
the loom was working. He could not say what the theoretical maximum outturn would be, but in 
the course of the 15 hours the weavers would lose quite two hours. Up to 1892 they worked by 
one shift, and it was in that year that the double-shift system was introduced. He was very 
much in favour of that system, and was the first to start it on the river, as he was convinced 
that the children were very much overworked. Prior to that all the half-timers worked the whole day. 
So far as he was aware there had never been a midday stoppage in Calcutta. Even during the old 
one-shift days the engine ran from day light to dark. It was possible that by the double shift 
proprietors hoped to obtain a larger production. He favoured one stoppage during the day, 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. This arrangement would give no trouble. There should also he a half- 
holiday on Saturdays, as in his opinion the European staff required more time for recreation. The 
European assistants had no “ light-money ” until 1900, and they would gladly sacrifice the 
“ light-money” for shorter hours. Witness disapproved of the present system of worldng both on 
account of the European staff and the Indian operatives. He considered tbntBix o’clock was 
quite early enough for auy one to start working in the morning. Those people who worked up to 
8 p.m. were always on the second shift, which commenced at fi^A.M. A few of the weavers who were 
on the premises all day had to. go a long distance to their homes, but the up-country men usually' 
resided in the vicinity of the mill. He anticipated no strike in consequence of a reduction of hours. 
Some years ago the workers struck, and demanded that work should start at 6 a.m. instead of 5 A.M. 
The strict enforcement of the law in regard to half-timers would inconvenience them to a great extent. 
He estimated that 20 per cent, of the children were under nine years, and 20 per cent, of the adult spin- 
ners were under fourteen years. The suggestion that o child should obtain a certificate before employ- 
ment was impracticable with the present shift system, but it could be done with a ten hours’ day. 
With the present shift system it would not work, no matter what facilities were given by Government 
for certifying. He could not suggest any way of enforcing the law relating to children, without adopt- 
mg a ten hours day. He thought that the bands would be more attentive with a ten hours’ day and 
the mills could also obtam local labour then. ‘ 
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Witness No. 171. 

Mr. Walter Lamond, manager of the Lawrence Jute Mills, Calcutta. 

I represent tlie Lawrence Jute Co., Limited, as manager of their mill at Chackassi, while Messrs. 
Bird & Co. are the Managing Agents for the same. My experience in India extends over a period 
of seventeen years, during which I have been engineer, assistant manager and manager conseoutivelv, 
while for the past four years I have served the above A cents as manager of the Dalhousie and the 
Lawrence Jute Mills. The number of workers employed in this mill is — men 2,374, women 107, 
children G08, or a total of 3,089 hands. As the Lawrence, is quite a new mill, having started 
work on the 15th of April 1907, I can only state that during the said year it worked for 205 days, 
while the average number of running hours was 13'2 a day. I am not in favour of limiting the work- 
ing hours of adult males, nor to my knowledge has the physique of workers been affected by the exist- 
ing hours in jute mills. The Factory Act at home sets no restriction on the working hours of adult 
males, and I see no reason for limiting the hours in this country. Such a course of action would 
compel mill-owners to .keep a special staff of workmen for night duty, in case of a break-down with 
engine, shafting, gearing or machinery, and surely such would be unreasonable. Regarding the ques- 
tion whether physique hqs not been affected by long hours, I would point out that although at pre- 
sent jute mills having electric light work from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily, it seems quite a mistake to say 
that the workers have long hours, because with the shift system now in force, the preparing and spin- 
ning hands are only understood to work nine and ten hours a day, but since ns a rule all the doors in 
a mill are open during worldng hours, while the workers are free to run in and out when they choose, 
the hours actually worked are still less. In the weaving department there is no shift system so-called, 
but here again the workers are not engaged for more than twelve hours daily, as they invariably take 
a full three hours for meals and rest, during which interval their machines are kept running for them, 
either by their neighbours, or by daily hands especially engaged for the purpose. In some cases these 
daily hands are engaged and paid by the mill-owners, the piece workers getting the full benefit of the 
extra work thus produced, while in the mills I represent the piece workers are paid higher rates to 
provide for their engaging daily hands to keep their looms going while they are out. I would also 
point out that in the majority of mills a large proportion of weavers are up-country men, who generally 
go home on holidays for two or three months every 3’car. As already stated, I am not in favour of 
restricting working hours, but if the hours must be limited I should advocate a working day of thirteen 
hours from G a.m. to 7 p.m., which with the. present shift system would give workers an eight to nine 
hours’ day, so that it would not be necessary to stop the engine between noon and 2 p.m. Should a 
thirteen-hour day still bo considered too long, I would propose 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. or a twelve-hour day, 
with the present shift system, and no stoppage at noon, as the workers’ hours would thus not be more 
than eight a da}'. I am not aware that there has been any physical deterioration of workers between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen who may have inadvertently been employed as adults, therefore 
I see no necessity for the creation by law of a special class of workers intermediate between the half- 
timer and adult, to come under the name of “ young persons.” Although under the home Act such 
a class has been created, who work under restricted hours, I see no occasion for adopting this course 
in such a country as India, where the development of young persons is so much more rapid than at 
home. In this country young persons of fourteen years are practically full grown. 

Even if desirable I am afraid it would be extremely difficult to keep a special register of all workers 
under the age of sixteen, as compulsory registration of births has not yet been enforced in this country, 
while it is almost impossible to accurately tell the ages of young persons between twelve and fourteen. 
I see no occasion for restricting the working hours of women employed in jute mills on the shift system, 
more so as the majority of these live in houses in the mill compound. I do not approve of 
raising the age limit for children beyond nine, as their work is very light indeed, while they are only 
engaged sLx hours a day ; again, the work they do is necessarily intermittent, thus allowing the children 
to practically play about at least one- third of the time, so that it cannot be any hardship to them. The 
children are thus better employed in a jute mill, where ventilation and light are all that could be 
desired, than making mischief or lying up at home, where in the majority of cases the existing condi- 
tions are anything but favourable to good health. While certificates of age may be required as at 
present, I am afraid that any strict regulations as regards physical fitness would be detrimental 
to the interests of both employers and children, while to require such certificates before the commence- 
ment of work seems altogether unreasonable, if not impracticable. It is not to the interest of mill- 
owners to engage workers who are physically unfit. Again, children are naturally irregular attenders 
at work, so that new children are being recruited almost daily, more especially during the hot weather. 
Such being the position, unless children, as also mill machinery are to remain idle, a medical inspector 
would have to attend at the mill daily. This I am afraid would be impracticable. As all mill man- 
agers and their European overseers take good care not to engage young persons who are physically 
unfit for the work required of them, I~see no occasion for requiring such certificates from workers who 
hove liitherto been half-timers, before being allowed to work full time as adults. Half-time children 
ore always employed in regular sets in jute mills, so that no law need be prescribed for these 
mills. I do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide elementary education 
for children working in their mills. This, I am afraid, would be considered quite a hardship both 
by parents and children, while I think it would be difficult to make the latter attend if schools 
were provided for them. Then again I am not so sure that an elementary education would 
benefit the jute mill worker, much less the mill-owner, as we already have a class of this sort in the 
mills whom we find it most difficult to get on with, since they generally hold false notions 
regarding their abilities, and will on no account do work which they choose to consider beneath 
them. I think it would be a mistake to do anything which might tend towards increasing the 
numbers of such a class in jute mills. I think it quite unnecessary to make a rule prohibiting 
non-worldng young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts in jute 
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m0 nd. mills. Managers do all tliey can to prevent women bringing children into the null, as they gener- 
ally take up the mother’s attention and thus interfere with her work. But in some cases the mother 
may have no one at home with' whom she can leave her child, while she might bo its only support, so 
that it would be extremely hard on both if she could not find work on the child’s account. These 
remarks apply to the hand-sewing and hemming departments, where there is no dangerous machineiy, 
while the existing conditions are much more healthy than in the child’s home. Children under ago 
are not allowed witliin the mill proper. I do not think it at all necessary to raise the standard of latrine 
accommodation to one seat for even’ twenty-five workers ; the present arrangement of providing ono 
seat for fifty seems ample. I am not sure that separate urinal accommodation need be insisted upon. 
Such has been provided in this mill, hut we find it extremely difficult to make workers take advantage 
of urinals. As a rule all doors in a jute mill are hung so as to open readily from the inside, while prac- 
tically all are kept open during working hours, so that no law need be prescribed for such mills. As all 
dangerous machines in jute mills are well fenced, I don’ t see that further precautions are necessary, more 
so since the present Act provides the factory inspector with full powers to order further fencing should 
he deem it necessary. My experience is confined to jute mills situated on the hank of the Hooglily, so 
that I am not in a position to say whether there should he uniformity in the administration of the 
Factory Act throughout India, but the conditions of work* seem so different in the various localities 
that I presume a uniform Factory Act would prove unsuitable. Then again with only one or two 
exceptions modern jute mills are all nicely situated within largo compounds on the hanks of the river, 
are all built on the shed principle, having only the ground floor, while light and ventilation are prac- 
tically perfect, so that in my opinion it would be but right to treat such mills as a class by themselves. 
Full-time medical inspectors will not bo necessary unless certificates for children are called for prior to 
employment. Such a staff might be appointed as would ensure each mill getting a monthly visit from 
the inspector. I am sorry I cannot give statistics showing the effect of the varying lengtlis of the 
working day on production, wastage, and economical working. If certificates of age and fitness are 
required before engaging half-time children, I certainly think it will he necessary to prescribe some 
time limit within which the child can work pending the next visit of the medical inspector. As al- 
ready suggested, arrangements might be made whereby the medical inspector could visit each mill once 
a month, while children who may be employed during the interval could be brought before him and 
examined for certificates on his next visit to the mill. Should it he prescribed by law that no half- 
timer shall he allowed to work as an adult before being passed as physically fit by the inspector, I 
fear it would he extremely difficult to ensure such a law being carried out. As stated elsewhere, it is 
not to the interest of mill managers to engage young persons who are physically unfit for the work re- 
quired of them, so that this matter might well be left to the care of the mill manager and his European 
assistants, who may safely be trusted not to take a doubtful advantage if this item he left out of the 
Factory Act. If a medical inspector should not pass a half-timer who wished to work ns an adult, 
said worker would no doubt run about from mill to mill until he eventually passed muster, and 
secured work as an adult, while possibly if rejected by one inspector he might be passed by another. 
Against this sort of thing I can think of no safeguard. As already pointed out, I sec no necessity for 
creating a class of “ young persons ” as in the United Kingdom. If however such a class be created, 
and their daily hours of labour he restricted to ten, while mills continue working a fifteen-hour day on 
the present shift system, these young persons might still be employed [is full-timers in the preparing 
and spinning departments, where the adults work no more than these hours, but such could not be 
employed as piece workers in weaving departments where adults work practically a twelvo-hour day. 
Double shifts of “ young persons ” could also ho arranged as with half-timers, but it would depend 
very much upon the wages this class would receive, as also the proportion of “ young persons ” created, 
as to whether it might not he more economical to dispense with their sendees altogether, and thus 
compel them to either seek work as children or remain idle. The proportion of workers in this mill is 
women 3‘ 5 per cent., half-timers 20 per cent., and “ young persons ” 14'5 per cent., so that in our case if 
the hours of women and young persons be reduced, and since they only amount to 18 per cent, of the 
whole, we might prefer to dispense with their services altogether, instead of allowing them to deter- 
mine the length of our working day. I would advocate no change whatever in the present working 
hours of jute mills, but if a reduction of working hours is decided upon for adult labour, I presume 
it would he preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to the discretion of the mill- 
owners to settle the time for the commencement and termination of the day’s work. This I advocate 
because while times might be good in the jute industry, and labour in the vicinity of the mill plentiful, 
it might he to the interest of that mill to employ double shifts, and thus put in a longer day in pre- 
ference to a shorter one with the three shifts as at present, wliile tlic latter system might be again . 
adopted when times are not so good. I think it would be quite a mistake to bring home-trained 
actory inspectors out to India, as I fear that should such a course be adopted itmiglit lead to eonsider- 
a e nc on. If changes must be made in the Factory Act by all means let us have such carried out 
+i° ^i.i ,W ,i atK ; Vf?' under the inspection of men of undoubted tact and ability, who 
■ ° 10 ^ 1 ^ er stand the language, and are well acquainted with the conditions of Indian life and 
fV n° S ' / Cn ° me cannot answer this description until they have had some years’ training 
,, n u' a Pi’ P 0SS “Uy us assistants under well-tried inspectors of long experience in Indian life and 
V' 11 0 , a , m ,? rc stringent Factory Act he adopted, let us have the change carried out 
E -nrvPrKorPrr rP'Xv'’ ^crwise should a big step be attempted all at once it might probably upset, 
mills are LJ\ 1 the industry as represented by the jute mills. Even now a few of the 

tont nlinniri ti, a r v , w kle during the coming hot season all will be more or less short of labour, so 
he well to see ton + 6 X c ^% en increased, or a’ class of “ young persons ” be created, it would 
mill worker* ire SUC1 °i c *. a ?^ e 13 not carried out before next rainv season, say about August, when 
moro eSriX „ AI1 know that labour is by no means too° plentiful, 

continues increasing X P 10 ,, 101 ' Bei *? on > while again the number of jute mills has increased and still 
position mill-owners °t ah proportion to the labour required for them. Such being the present 
must necessarily -nrovfile * act ^ they w ^h to keep the required labour they 

Understanding thisno law iifX iousC3 ln compound for a certain proportion of their workers, 
umg «ub no law is necessary regarding tho houses for workers. 
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Witness stated that lie formerly managed the Dalhonsie mill and was now manarinc the Law- w xu.u t 
renec mill, which had been newly erected. They worked from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., and toE Sa time 0^^“- 
at either end. They also stopped at G p.m. on Saturdays (the preparing and spinning departments at 
& and 5 p.m.) for cleaning up, while only a small proportion of the hands came in on the Sunday to 
finish up the cleaning. An early Saturday afternoon stoppage was popular with the men. Those who 
came a long distanco from their homes to the mill usually slept during the'week in the coolie lines and 
so the early Saturday afternoon stoppage enabled them to go home for the week end. It took’some 
weavers an hour to reach the mill, and for those men the day lasted from 4 a.m. to 9 p.m The 
weavers’ hours were certainly long, but if they were reduced it would affect the whole working of the 
mill. The weavers, too, preferred the long hours in order to get extra pay. He always found that 
he could get a plentiful supply of labour in the old daylight working days. His experience was that 
the men preferred electric light for the sake of the extra wages, and they had never asked him to 
reduco the working day. They could not go back to the short day and reduced wages now, because 
in the meantime the price of food had gone up 100 per cent., while they had also become more luxurious 
in their habits. Most of his hands were local men, but the up-country men all took a long holiday 
each year. The weavers were supposed to be at their looms for 12 hours a day. As the Lawrence mill 
was a new mill, while 11 porter hessians were new to the weavers in the district, they had not yet got a 
satisfactory outturn of hessian cloth from the weavers ; they obtained a production of 175 yards per 
loom per day ns compared with 230 yards in the Dalhousie mill. Tliis latter was at 145 picks a 
minute. The looms might be worlcing for 15 hours a day, but the weavers would not be present all 
that time. I< our weavers were required to provide one extra hand, and each contributed ten annas 
a week for this man. The mill did not engage or pny this extra hand. That was the custom in their 
district, and a liighcr rate of wage was paid to the four mill weavers as compensation. A bonus was 
paid on the outturn above 15 cuts a week on some of the sacking cloth, and 11 cuts on the hessians. 

The majority of the sacking weavers earned the bonus, but this was not always the case in the 
hessian department. There was no fixed standard of work, but if the mill thought they could 
improve on a man they would engage another weaver in his place if possible. There was a system of 
dasturi among the sirdars and weavers, and it might also be in force as regards the employment of 
children, but only to a small extent. The European overseers could not stop it, although they do all 
they can to prevent it. 


r ’l The electric light was introduced to increaso production. He thought that, in the 12 hours’ 
day, the production per hour was greater than it was now. He also considered that the weaver 
worked harder in a shorter day, when he knew that his earning period was not so long. A 12 hours’ 
day also slightly reduced the cost of production per ton, but against this the total output was also 
reduced and the total output determined the profit on capital. If the working day were reduced to 
ten or twelve hours, more mills would have to lie erected as he could not foresee the day when opera- 
tives would so npply themselves as to turn out in twelve hours the present production obtained in 
fifteen hours. There certainly was an improvement going on, but it was very slow. It was a hard- 
ship to bring women and children to the mill at 5 a.m. In some cases they did not leave until 8 p.m. 
This was the case with some children whoso fathers were weavers and who lived some distance from 
the mill. If a “ young person ” class were created, it might be possible to work them during the 
morning and afternoon, with the half-timers’ shifts. They employed 20 shifters on a set of frames, 
and of this number three or four were always away for half an hour at a time. This was arranged 
among themselves through the shift sirdar and there was no set time table. If ample facilities were 
provided for the inspection of children, lie saw no objection to their being certified before being 
employed. They had never had a medical officer at their mill since it was started nine months ago. 
Their children had never been medically inspected. He would be quite willing to have the present 
Act in regard to children enforced. He estimated that ten per cent, of the children were under nine 
years of age. The European overseers always saw’ the children before they were employed, and so to a 
certain extent the European overseers were responsible for this illegality. He thought it very difficult, 
however, for au European to tell the age of an Indian child correctly. If the proposed class of “ young 
persons ” were allowed to work for twelve hours, it would not affect the industry. They had no 
weaver in charge of a loom under 20 years of age, though some of the doily weavers might be under 
20. They had 400 looms. The hands in the mill were chiefly Bengali Hindus, but the up-country 
Mahomcdan was a better and stronger man. He did not think that any man could work 15 hours at a 
stretch. There was no fixed custom concerning the four weavers and the extra hand. It paid the four 
weavers to engage an adult hand who produced double the value of the wages that he earned. In 
the hessian looms they could get very few daily weavers, and so the four mill weavers had to arrange 
amongst themselves. When one man was absent the remaining three were required to attend to 
the four looms. The new staff of inspectors must bo men possessed of tact, a little mechanical 
knowledge, experience of Indian customs, and a knowledge of the language. He thought that they 
should be recruited in India, and they might be sent home for special training, if tliis were considered / 
advisable. The mill employed no physically uufit children, but the enforcement of the law in this 
respect must be gradual. He estimated that ten per cent, of the full-time shifter boys on the spinning 
and roving frames were under 14 years. Non-working children were only allowed to accompany 
their parents in the sewing and hemming departments, where there was no machinery. Within 
one month of the starting of the mill they had a full complement of hands. To a certain extent 
that meant that they drew labour from other mills. They did not send out recruiters. 


Witness No. 172. 

Messrs. Duncan Brothers & Co., Agents, the Anglo- India Jute Mills Co., Ld. 

We arc agents of the Anglo-India Jute Mills Co., Ld., which have two mills at Kankinara. The Messrs. Dunean 
lower ” mill (now 500 looms) was started in 1897 and employs 2,162 men, 595 women, and 338 child- ^ 0 /„, 0 n r! £ - JJ ,- ie , !K> 
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« * *>mc -11 S . but our own experience in this Messrs Duncan 
direction lies been that the movement was a failuro as the children would not attend. Brothers. 

| Note. Mossrs. Duncan Brothers & Co. did not send a ropresentativo to ho orally examined. 


Witness No. 173. 


Mr. B. Foley, l.G.S. 

There is no need to limit the worldng hours in the factories in Bengal. They are already short 
enough, and no complaint can be made against the Bengal factories in this respect on humanitarian 
grounds. I am not qualified to state whether the working hours should he limited in other Pro- 
vinces, never having visited any factories in those Provinces. Similarly I am unable to state 
whether the physique of workers in those Provinces has been affected by long hours Any legisla- 
tion on the subject, therefore, will not affect Bengal. It can only he a question whether the 
Bengal working hours should be introduced in other Provinces. I note what I found these to he 
when on special duty in 1905. ’ 

Jute Milk. — Most have electric light, and the hours are from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., with three shifts 
each of which gets three hours off, so that no one works more than ten hours. In three mills I 
found no electric light, the hours being daylight to dark, dark being taken at 7 p.m. in one mill, and 
G-30 p.m. in the other two in the hot weather. One of these worked with three shifts, and the 
other two with four shifts, the hands getting three hours off, plus two and a half hours for light 
refreshments. 

Cotton M ills.— One mill worked from 8 a.m. to G p.m. with one shift, and half an hour off in the 
middle of the day ; a second from G-30 a.m. to G-45 P.m. with four shifts, each of which got four and 
a half hours off ; a third 5-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. with three shifts, work past 6 p.m. counting as over- 
time ; a fourth 5-30 A.M. to S p.m. with one shift, but the mill stopped between 11-30 and 1-30 ; a fifth 
5-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. with four shifts, each working eleven hours with two and a half hours off ; a sixth 
5 A.M. to 8 p.m. with three shifts; n seventh 7-30 a.m. to 7-30 r.M. with one shift, hut each man 
was allowed three hours off ; an eighth G A.M. to 8 p.m. with two shifts, each man worldng twelve 
hours with two hours off. In the other factories which I visited the hours were still shorter. In 
paper mills the machinery is kept running day and night, and there arc two shifts, one working from 6 
a.m/ to G r.M. and one G r.M. to G a.m., each with two hours off. The work is, however, 
extremely light. Other details are perhaps unnecessary. I understand that in Upper India the usual 
hours arc thirteen, with one shift and only half an hour’s interval in the middle of the day. Besides 
this, discipline is strictly observed in Upper India, and there is a careful system of checks whereby 
absence without leave during working hours is restricted. In Bengal everywhere discipline is 
extremely lax, and the hands arc allowed to come and go inside a factory more or less as they please. 
They arc in many instances paid by the piece, so they lose money by not working while the mill is 
open. I found one manager of a cotton mill who told me he had previously had charge of mi Is in 
Bombay and Agra. The hands were worked harder in Bombay than in Calcutta, and harder at Agra 
than in Bombay. At Agra the hours were G A.M. to 9 r.M. with one shift and only half an hour off ; 
the same hours were kept on Saturday, and on Sundays the hands had to attend and clean machinery 
till 11 or 12 in the moruing. There would he an immediate strike in his Calcutta mill if the Agra 
hours were introduced. It is clear that no legislation is required to limit the hours of work in the 
Bengal factories. I found several managers of jute mills in favour of reducing the working hours to 
ten, with one shift, the mill being closed for an interval in the middle of the day. This recommend- 
ation was made also by the inspector of factories, Bengal. In favour of it, it is urged that though 
the output would be reduced, supervision would be better, waste would he avoided,- the wear and 
tear of machinery would be less, and more work in the time should he obtained from the operatives. 
This, however, could hardly bo enforced by legislation, unless it was required for humanitarian 
reasons. Such reasons cannot be alleged in the case of the factories in Bengal, where the 
operatives do not work excessively long hours. The only persons who work for excessive hours 
arc the European managers and their assistants, but I presume these are adequately compensated 
by their salaries and commissions. Any proposal to enforce a working day often hours only in the 
factories of Upper India and Bombay would, I suppose, be regarded as preposterous. As to the 
question what the hours in these factories should be, I am not qualified to express an opinion. I do 
not think that the minimum ago at which children arc allowed to work in factories should be raised 
beyond nine. As far as I have seen, the work required from children is very light, and they seem, 
especially in jute mills, to look upon it more or less as play. I do not think there is any harm in a 
child of nine doing the work that I have seen them do. Since however the Factory Act enacts that 
no child under nine shall he employed in a factory, it is necessary that this provision of the law 
should bo enforced. At present in Bengal there is, I think, very little to pievent a manager from 
employing children under nine if ho wants to. I think that certificates of both age and physical 
fitness before children are allowed to work in factories would he advisable, in order to enforce the 
existing law that children under nine should not he employed. Care must he taken, I think, — 

(1) that the certifying medical officer is a responsible person, who will not grant certificates 

without due care. It is easy enough at the present time to obtain medical certificates 
from certain classes of medical officers, cci tifying anything the applicant wants. The 
certifying officer must therefore ho of the Civil Surgeon class, and must have plenty of 
time at his disposal to give to the subject ; tills the ordinary Civil Surgeon has not ; 

(2) that the certifying medical officer exercises considerable discretion. The work required 

from children in mills docs not requite physical strength, and even a sickly ckild_ might 
bo considerably better off working in a clean mill than if !e f t unlooked after in ;an insani- 
tary husli. 


Mr. Fo^ey. 
Written evidence. 
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With these precautions, however, it will of course be extremely difficult to prevent one child 
heiug substituted for another, so that a child that is under age or not fit can got into a factoryona 
certificate granted to another. I would also requiro certificates before children who have worked 
half time are allowed to work full time as adults, for the same reason as for children, viz., to enforce 
the law that children under fourteen should not be allowed to work more than seven hours. At the 
present time I can only remember one factory where I noticed this was neglected, the manager appa- 
rently not knowing what the law was, but my colleague Mr. Fremantle has noted that in Upper 
India “in some mills and factories the provisions of the Factory Act limiting the employment of 
children to seven hours are habitually disregarded.” The case is probably the same in Bengal. 
Child labour (e.g., that of “sliifters” in a jute mill) is absolutely essential for the working of a factory, 
andT found that in the hot weather, when the annual shortage of labour occurred, there was more 
shortage of this than of any other kind of labour. Since, therefore, there is practically no fear of 
detection, and he can do so -with perfect impunity, the manager must have every temptation in the 
hot weather both to employ children under nine years of age, and to employ as adulta children under 
fourteen years of age. This must also be frequently done without the manager’s knowledge. Whe- 
ther it is harmful or not to the children I am not qualified to say. I merely note that' the law on the 
subject is not enforced under present circumstances. I would recommend certificates merely ns one 
means of enforcing the law. The same precautions must bo taken ns in granting certificates to young 
children. I should say that there was no need to aim at uniformity intlie administration of the Fae 
tory Act throughout India. The object to be aimed at I should say is that the Factory Act should 
contain as few rules as possible, but that these rules should be rigidly enforced. The conditions of 
various parts of India are very different, and a provision (e.g., ns to the hours of labour) which would be 
accepted as natural in Bengal might be looked on ns absurd elsewhere. Power might bo left to the 
Local Government to pass rules to prevent any special abuse. I think the present inspecting staff 
is inadequate, and should be strengthened. For a large number of the subjects connected with the 
working of a factory, some medical or sanitary knowledge is necessary; medical inspectors would 
therefore be very useful on the inspecting staff. If certificates of age, as proposed, are required, they 
should be given by these medical inspectors. The work of inspecting factories and granting certi- 
ficates should then be taken away from Civil Surgeons. Civil Surgeons have no time for these duties, 
and a medical officer of the standing of a commissioned officer is required. A native assistant medical 
officer cannot be trusted to grant the certificates required, even though the certificates arc subse- 
quently countersigned by the Civil Surgeon. 

Witness stated that in 1905 he was placed on special duty by the Government of Bengal to 
enquire into the causes affecting the supply of labour, and the scarcity of labour said to be prevailing 
in the jute and other industries in Bengal. He attributed the fact that the workers took a long holi- 
day in the hot weather to the fact that they earned good wages, and so could afford to return to their 
homes. He did not consider that the operatives took these holidays because they were exhausted by 
their work. He had come to the conclusion that, so far as Bengal was concerned, the working hour3 
required no alteration. He should not like to express any opinion about the hours of the weavers ; 
but he understood that the weavers were on piece work, that they were allowed opportunities for 
rest, and that there was competition for the looms. Tliis might mean that only the strong men could 
last out the working hours ; but oven if the hours were restricted he doubted whether the Bengalis 
would return to weaving. He was informed that the up-countryman was a more careful worker. 
He was not prepared to say that the hours of the weavers were so long ns to be injurious to health. 
Bengali weavers were to be found in some mills, and their absence from other mills was due more 
to inefficiency than to their inability to stand the hours. The twelve hours’ day was introduced after 
he had written his report. The scarcity of labour at that time was in the spinning and other depart- 
ments, and he considered that the high wages that the weavers earned secured for the mills a large 
supply of weavers. He came to the conclusion that jute mill labour was extremely popular owing 
to the weekly payment system, the high wages earned, and the laxity of discipline in comparison 
with the conditions obtaining in up-country factories. Ho could only account for the different 
methods adopted in the jute and cotton nulls by the assumption that the shift system was 
absolutely necessary in the former by reason of the character of the work, and that it was not 
necessary in the latter. He saw no necessity for interfering with the hours of adult labour. In 
his opinion the native liked to take his own time over what he had to do. Shorter hours would 
involve stricter discipline. The age at which children could be employed was fixed by law, 
and he considered that the medical officer should only be permitted to exercise his discretion 
in regard to physical fitness. Witness saw a large number of children whom he believed 
to be under nine years of ago at work in the jute mills. Owing to the Provinces of India being so 
different in so many respects there was no need for, and some disadvantage in, an uniform Factory 
Act throughout India. If the provisions of the existing law were carried out in Bengal, that would 
probably be equivalent to the introduction of a new Act. He could not give any definite opinion 
as to whether the early morning start in the cold weather was a serious hardship to the children. He 
received no complaints from the operatives about the length of their hours, and he was told by man- 
agers in one or two cases that their mills had been obliged to introduce the electric light in order to 
satisfy the hands, who complained that the operatives in electric light mills were earning more money. 
He knew nothing about other Provinces and so was not in a position to say whether a restriction of 
hours was necessary elsewhere. Witness was told by some managers that if the scarcity of labour 
was to be prevented the working day would have to be restricted to ten hours. In a restricted day 
he earnings of the operatives would be smaller, and it might be that they would not then go away so 
irequen tly. The ordinary population of most Bengal districts was too well off to supply unskilled 
* lor iactonca ! e -Q-> ) n Burdwan the ordinary coolie came from up-country. He found no 
cssive sums spent on drink by either the jute or cotton workers. The up-country men came to 
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great scarcity of labour. In Ins opinion the jute industrr had developed so mpidir tl • ♦ t> t - r 
had outstripped, but only just outstripped, tlic supply. He did not think that the Wth r * t' e 
ing day kept the local labour away from the mills. Bengal by it«clf ;wa« quite uuaVe to rv- lU 

demand, even if the people were not too well off to require cmplovmmt in the mills ' ' “ 


Wrrwrss Ko. 174. 

Mr. Charles Hutchison, manager cj the Union Jute Mills, Calcutta. 

I represent the Union Jute Co., Ld., as manager of their mill nt Senldnh, Mc^r*. Bird A Co, -k. Hot-M 
being managing agents. The numbers employed are men 2,482, women 385, children 37G«tolai ft 
3,243. The electric light was put info this mill in August 1901 ; previous to that period the average 
daily number of hours worked was 12$ ; since then the average is 15. If the medical mmcetor was 
in duty bound to attend either weekly or fortnightly, and to'ccrtify all newly employed children, 1 
think the requirements as regards the certification of half-timers would be entirely nut. I do not 
consider the examination of half-timers, prior to their being allowed to work n« full-timer*, licco'-rary, 
nor do I sec how it could very well be applied in practice without considerable friition ard trouble' 

Besides, no manager or supervisor would allow boys physically unfit to do full-time v.ork, if for no 
other reason than their being unable to do the part assigned them, nnd consequently making or run- 
ning good material into waste. I am not in favour of the creation of a r1a*s of young persons, and 
if the law were amended so as to create such a class, I fear it would disorganize the" labour t cry much, 
and bring forth bitter complaints from the only class it was intended to benefit. The number of 
workers between tlio ages of 14 and 16 in this mill is about 420, and 70 per cent, of that number arc 
in one department. The imposition of definite time limits of work will, I consider, he most satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. Employers, managers, supervisors, employes, factory inspectors etc., would 
then know exactly what was expected of them. The special circumstance about the pitc industry 
is the shift system, and its suitability to the work and the workers. I would therefore suggest that 
if legislation be found necessary it should be so modelled that this system of work could still be ad- 
hered to. Factory’ inspectors from home would be at a considerable disadvantage for some time with 
the language, people, working conditions, etc. I do not approve of the suggestion to bring out such 
men from home, but would suggest that inspectors should he selected from men who have been 
several years in tlic country’, and arc experienced in the working conditions olfactories here. If 

alterations are to he made in the law, a* 1 -y enforced, the>=e alterations must be made 

with duo regard to the customs and 1 ! ' . . aspirations, of the workers, awl ample 

time must he allowed for effecting the cuange. me nousing of factory hands must rest chiefly 
with factory owners, according to local conditions, and it is so largely of interest to the owner to 
have good houses, water, and sanitation, that spccinl legislation on this head I consider is not callc-d 
for, unless perhaps a greater regard to sanitary matters could he enforced. If the hours of the fac- 
tories are to he changed, I would suggest that an early . c *‘ — ’-.-he considered, nnd, >1 

possible, included in the change. Engines to stop not • ■' . • ■ ihnt nil cleaning and 

repairing might almost entirely he done on the Saturday afternoon, and thereby ensure for almost 
every one one off day in seven. I consider this would also help to bring about a steadier attendance 
during the week. Limiting the hours of adult males I do not deem necessary, as occasions ante 
when extra work cannot be avoided, and spells of extra work I have never known to be objected to, 
neither are they harmful to the male adult. But limiting the factory hours could I think be advan- 
tageously done, and ns a result a steadier attendance of the workers all the year round might be ex- 
pected. The physique of the workers has not in my opinion been affected by the long hours, nor do 
I consider it likely to he affected from this cause, as, if they feel tired out, or sick, they immediately 
take some time off, or go to their own home for a month or two. The factory hours might be thirteen 
hours for five days, nnd nine hours for Saturday (that is — the engine to run thee hours). The 
restriction would I think best be enforced by order of the Bengal Legislative Council. The shift system 
should be adhered to. After full consideration, I do not see that a half hour stoppage at midday 
would he of much benefit to any one. In factories working on the day-shift system, the legal working 
hours should be from G a.m. to 7 r.M. I npprovc of a thirteen hours’ day, which would give the 
weavers who do not. work in shifts from ten to eleven hours a day, allowing time for fowl, prayers, 
bathing, etc. I do not consider the creation of a “young person” civs at all necc'sary, r.or have I 
noted any physical deterioration that could he attributed to the illegal employment as adults of 
children between 12 and 14 years. I do not consider a special register for workers under the age of 
sixteen necessary ; to keep an accurate register of such w ould be very difficult, and would, if possible, 
be evaded by the workers themselves. The employment of women nt night after or beyond the 
legal working hours should he prohibited. The ago limit for children should not !>o altered. At 
nine they are fit for light work, and are better employed in the healthy sunoundir.es cMhe mill 
than running idle in the too often insanitary hovck in the bazaars. Certificates o! age .mu phynni 
fitness should be required for them either when employed, or shortly after. I do net cop'-It a 
second examination necessary before they work a* full-timer'. I see no nccc’-ity fo prewrilw seta 
by law for children ; hut, as far ns jute mills are concerned, they are nlmo't entirely employe- »a 
sets. I do not see how owners could be exported to provide elementary education U t ihrac ban- 
timers, or how’ this could be arranged. In districts where there are several f-mb-rb ”, the children 
keep changing from one to another. A rule should be mnde prohihitirg children from ncr-omf myirp 
their parents to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. The children fi.ouH citr.er be h ft at 
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home, or some place or room, as a nursery, with a woman to take charge, should be provided. In 
jute mills, where all parts are healthy and fencing carefully attended to, no such prohibition js re- 
quired. In none of the factories I have had the privilege of seeing in India do I deem the fixation of 
a standard of purity for air necessary, all being airy and well ventilated. In jute factories no stand- 
ard of moisture is necessary. The water in use at the mills is settled and clean water ; no Government 
fixed standard is required. I consider one seat for every forty-five to fifty users sufficient ; separate 
urinal accommodation is necessary, but there is no objection to its being adjacent to the latrine. 
It would be advantageous to have all doors so arranged that they opened readily from the inside in 
case of fire, but most doors in mills open outwards. Sliding doors are sometimes fitted in the wider 
doorways. No further precautions as regards fencing are required, seeing that the factory inspector 
is empowered to have any fencing done he considers necessary. Uniformity in administration' should 
be secured, as far as possible, while keeping the different conditions of the various industries fully 
in view ; also the local conditions. More frequent visits by the medical officer, under the present 
arrangement, would, I consider, quite meet the case, and special medical inspectors are not required. 

Witness approved of legislation restricting the working day to thirteen consecutive hours. This 
would not affect the industry adversely. He considered that the working of a mill was more econo- 
mical in the pre-electric light days than now. The workers also were more steady in the old days. 
His mill kept to the hours of 5 a.m. and 8 P.M., and during the 15 hours he estimated that a weaver 
was at his loom for about ten to eleven hours. If the mill could get 240 yards production per day per 
weaver, they were satisfied. He thought the production in the old daylight working was about 210 
to 220 yards a day. A reduction in the working hours would not seriously affect the production, and 
ho was convinced that with a shorter day the hands would apply themselves more steadily, fitness 
also approved of a Saturday afternoon stoppage. A mill in which he was formerly employed once 
tried the experiment of cleaning up on Saturday afternoons, but was forced to abandon it by competi- 
tion, as nobody else followed their example. He approved of the hours of women and children being 
restricted, but was opposed to limiting adult male labour. Overtime was occasionally necessary, 
and sometimes a little extra work had to be performed in the finishing and other departments. Re- 
stricting the hours during which the engine could run would not interfere with the hours which each 
individual adult could work if required. They always gave the Sunday holiday, and about ten native 
holidays in addition, in the course of the year. A small percentage of men came in on Sundays for 
repairing, etc., and received a day’s wages if they worked up to 12 o’clock. He did not think that a 
fixed twelve hours 1 day would affect the industry seriously. When matters had adjusted themselves 
the men would work better. It would take a little time, and in the interval the Companies’ interests 
would suffer to some extent. The present long hours necessitated the men taking frequent holidays, 
and consequently mills had to employ more hands than were required for the actual working of the 
mill. With a shorter day, there would also be a decrease in the cost of production. He employed 
a few Bengalis as weavers. They were just as good as the up-country men in skill, but did not apply 
themselves so well. He was of opinion that his views as to the restriction of working hours coincided 
with those of the owners of the mill. He thought that a thirteen hours’ day would fit in with the 
present shift system — which was certainly the system best suited to the labour — and would also bring 
tho production nearer to that of the present day than a twelve hours’ day would. Mills would not 
ultimately lose with a thirteen hours’ day, as the cost of production would be less. The present 
hours had resulted in on increase in the cost of production by over 3 per cent,, and the waste had in- 
creased by 2 per cent. 


Witness No. 175. 

Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Calcutta. 

We are owners of Ralli Brothers’ Jute Press, Calcutta, and Ralli Brothers’ Jute Press, 
Naraingunge. The labour employed in a jute press can be divided into three classes : — 

(o) the importing and exporting labour, 

(6) tho pressing labour, 

(c) the assorting labour, 

and as far as the jute presses under our control are concerned these three classes can bo respectively 
described as follows : — 


n ! ^ 10 ^P 0 . 1 ^ 111 ? a ^d exporting labour consists exclusively of adult males, who must be physic- 
a y s rong. their work is almost always' in the open. They are paid either by piece work or by 
ai y wages, but in neither case, unless very exeeptionallv for, say, an hour or so, do they have a 
wor -mg ay longer than 11 or 12 hours in all, in the course of which they get all the leisure for meals 
and rest that they require. 

^ E I', C P ress ™6. labour also consists exclusively of adult males, who must also be physically 
„ -p ? 0T " ' n “ oors > l jufc m godowns where the handling of jute is confined to what must 

the nwnrh'n/ C a depresses, and in which the accumulation of dust is therefore less than in 

? “ v,iy ^ in !hito d 2 - °“ ch ’ «■» 

of wi S i?aur,!S 1 £ lab0U ? - 3 com P osecl °1 adult male khataiars, with only a very small percentage 
of rSAund e ^- lng , Under , tllem ' Even although it is generally only the lighter work 
unreliable for assorting ~ U u"® t lafc ,' 3 entrusted to them, women and children are considered 
All nssortinc work is ^ e t . en ^ enc 7 has been for their numbers to fall off year by year. 

pi or by the piece, and no restrictions are placed upon the assortera as to 
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tlieir time of coming and going, or of rest m between. As assorting can only be done by good Iffiht Mcssk. ItaUi lire, 
the working day is necessarily limited to considerably less than tlie hours of daylight. The above tteiB - 
survey gives the reason for our replies to the following points upon which evidence is required bv the 
Commission : It does not appear necessary that the working hours of adult males should he limited 
as the conditions of all classes of work in a jute press provide, so to say, automatically for any limita- 
tion of working hours that may he required. The hours are not such'as to affect the' physique of the 
workers, and sickness does not at any time of the year appear to be frequent amongst them. We 
have, in view of what wo write in the preceding paragraph, nothing to say in reply to the question as 
to what hours should be fixed, and what would be the best method of enforcing the restriction. We 
only wish to point out with reference to the suggestion that the engine be stopped for half aii hour 
each day that stoppage of the engine in a jute press does not imply stopping the importing, exporting, ' 

and assorting work : and that, on the other hand, the engine and presses may be working whilst imnort- 
ing, exporting, and assorting are at a standstill. We have no knowledge of any systematic employ- 
ment as adults of persons under age, and can therefore say nothing as to the creation of a special 
class of “young persons ” whose working hours should he restricted, nor as to the desirability of 
keeping a special register for all workers under sixteen. Even if it were found possible to enact that 
no person was to be employed in a jute press without an official certificate as to his fitness, we do not see 
how it would he possible to prevent these certificates from passing from hand to hand. So very little 
work is done at night in jute presses that it is immaterial whether women he prohibited from working 
there or not. The questions of the minimum age for children, and of certificates of age and physical 
fitness for them, appear of little moment to jute press houses, in view of the small number of children 
employed there, and more particularly of the fact that such children as there are generally 
work with their parents. Jute press owners ought not to he obliged to provide elementary education 
for children working in their presses. The number of children working is small, and their attend- 
ance is irregular and optional. It is not practicable to prohibit even working young children from 
accompanying workers — generally their parents — to other parts of factories. In press houses there 
are no unhealthy parts, and the presses alone are at all dangerous, but at them work is too brisk for 
children to he readily able to come near. Proper ventilation might he insisted upon. In a jute 
press house no water is used for humidifying purposes. The proposal to raise the standard of 
latrine accommodation and to provide separate urinals has reference, presumably, to the latrine 
accommodation at coolie lines. . A much lower standard should suffice for jute presses where coolies 
only come to work for the day. It might be prescribed that all doors of working rooms be so hung 
as to provide read}’ exit in case of fire, details in each case depending upon the general plan of the 
premises. No precautions for fencing machinery appear necessary in jute presses. We cannot 
say whether it would he advisable for the Factory Act to be uniformly administered throughout 
India. We are unable to give an opinion as to whether full-time medical inspectors of factories 
should he appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the due observance of the Act, but 
it is cs=ential that any regulations finally issued should be impartially enforced until equal strength 
in all cases. 

Witness, who represented the firm in respect of their jute pressing business, stated that occas- IC prese^rSrs 
ionally work went on until 9 P.M., but never beyond that hour, as after 9 p.m. the insurance rates pin, Brothers, 
were prohibitive. Pressing labourers did not work beyond 8 hours in all, although the working day Oral cvidtwt. 

might sometimes be as long as 15 hours ; assorting labourers worked as they liked over a day not 
extending beyond twelve hours ; importing and exporting labourers sometimes had a day longer 
than 12 hours", hut with considerable intervals of rest, as the work was not continuous. Few children 
were employed, and those only in assortment. Accidents were very few, and generally not due to 
machinery : the latest case lie recollected was that of a bale falling and killing an adult. If it were 
found necesgarv to introduce a twelve hours’ day, he had no objection in so far as assorting labour 
only is concerned, as assorting labour can only work by good day light. Any Factory Act should be 
administered uniformly for any one industry. Witness pointed out, with reference to proposals 
regarding the education of children, that, as the pressing season only lasted for a few months, it was 
not desirable or practicable to start schools in connection with jute presses. The number of children 
working in presses was, moreover, very small. 


Witness No. 176. 

Kazi Zahir-ud-din Ahmad, Kanlcinara. 

I am president of ah association composed solely of mill operatives, which came into existence K' z > Zakir-ud-<lin 
in 1895, and is doing its utmost to popularize mill work amongst the masses of the population in evidence, 

general and Mnsalmans in particular. The opinions that I put underneath are due to my life-long 
experience, and besides I consulted a good number of representative Hindu and Musalman workers, 
aiid it is chiefly from their arguments that these lines are penned. For reasons better not be men- 
tioned hero I refrain to give their names, indeed I have pledged myself not to give them. With 
regard to the number of working hours in a week, I fully condemn night work as it is indulged in at 
present. It is totally unsuited to the health of a native especially to the womenfolk and children. 

To make them come inside a mill before 4 a.m. and leave it at 9 p.m. in winter time is to prac- 
tise sheer cruelty on them. The mill-owners themselves are the most humane of mankind, they abhor 
cruelty the same as any civilized people, but how have they allowed it so long is a wonder, most 
certainly it has not been pointed out to them with any force before or perhaps when money is at 
the bottom, the best philanthropic class of men forget their duty to mankind. What should he the 
proper working hours for a day, and what should be for the week ? I condemn the shift system 
for adult workers. It does not pay the mills. It fattens'the balms and sirdars at the cost of both 
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the workers and the mills. In shift systbm all the shifts do not and cannot turn up in time with the 
result that the men, women and children are made to work overtime. When say 2 hours overtime 
is wrought six hours are put in the book, two for the labus, two for the sirdar, and two for the worker 
for actual work. The mill has to pay for all these. A few exceptions arc intentionally made. To 
ward off suspicion the balm generally puts less overtime than what has been worked against some 
workers. These take their complaints finally up to the manager when it is generally concluded 
that the babu is very strict in giving extra time, whereas lie and the sirdar are hoarding money, 
constructing houses, and purchasing properties. Let there be only one shift for the day and let the 
engine work, say, 104 hours daily from Monday to Friday, and let there be 7 4 hours work on Saturday, 
altogether 60 hours 'for the week. Two hours off towards the middle of the day on all days except 
Saturday and one hour off out of 74 hours on Saturday at a convenient time. Supposing the engine 
stops at 2-30 i'.m. on Saturday the remaining hours of the day can be utilized in cleaning the machinery 
and the mill gate should remain totally shut up on Sunday. No worker is to be allowed inside a 
mill on that day, not even on the pretext of cleaning the machines. On short days after giving 2 hours’ 
stoppage there will not be 104 hours daylight, but this shortcoming can be easily made up on long 
days, without difficulty an average 60 horns week can be find for all the year round. It will be 
successfully contended here that at present in mill running from daylight to dark, no one works 
more than nine hours on an average daily, short and long days put together. Now I am advocating 
10.1 hours in the place of nine, jumping ns if from the frying pan to the fire. This nine hours can be 
extended to eleven, and sometimes to twelve on long days, by having to work overtime, whereas exact 
104 hours will leave no such loophole, but this excess 14 hours is to be added to the daily wages 
of the workers. That the natives of India (except Punjabis, Rajputs, Gurkhas, and Pathans) arc 
constitutionally weaker than the Europeans is well known. That the present system of working 
hours is not suitable to their health can be proved by statistics. In every mill municipality the death- 
rate is higher than the birth-rate. Compare the death-rate of nil equally healthy rural village in 
Bengal where there is a population that does not work in the mill. It will open the eyes of everyone 
that contends that the present system of working is not detrimental to the health of the native work- 
ers. It has been sometimes erroneously argued that the percentage of the female population is low 
in the mill localities. But this is not the case. An up-country man who comes to work in the mill 
comes with a wife, one or two unmarried or widowed sisters, and cousins. As his income increases 
he takes another wife or mistress and gets his sisters and cousins married. The widow is generally 
married to a man (as nicla wife, as is well known in criminal courts) who has already another wife. 
A census of a few mill municipalities, if taken at present, will no doubt prove that for every 4 men 
we have 5 women. Hence the birth-rate ought to be by far greater in comparison instead of far 
too low. The sanitation of a mill municipality is also superior and it should in the ordinary circum- 
stances produce still better results. I think I need not prove that the Indian mothers are very pro- 
lific. Every successive census puts this glaringly before the naked eyes, but why this sterility in 
case of those mothers that are mill workers. The night and overwork brings sickness which 
leads sometimes to death and in those cases that do not end fatally iuvariably will produce barrenness. 
I have asked many thoughtful men to refute my conclusions; none has been put forward, perhaps 
none exists. 


The one single shift, with the working hours per week shortened, will produce a set of steady 
workers and minimize the chances of robbing indulged in by babus and sirdars by putting false 
attendance and wrong timing. Every one a machine will make the worker to look after it more 
carefully, and the result will be that the machinery will be better kept and a better day’s work will 
be produced. As for piece work such as weavers there will be no more than 104 hours work per day ; 
we will get superior weaving and less wastage. A tired weaver cannot but be false to his work. 
The chances will be lesser when he null have to work less number of hours per day. With 104 hours 
work daily- European assistants can be inside the work all the time the engine is running winch will 
be of the greatest advantage. There will be a check on false timing and wrong attendance. As 
at present the European assistant has to leave the work under the supervision of his babu and sirdar. 
Instead of looking after the workers, they watch well their common master’s movements, they keep 
look-outs who warn them when their master has left his room to return to the work. The wireless 
telegraphy- was well known to the Indian workers long before the great Italian discovered it in Europe. 
Through a system more perfect than the recent discovery- native labourers know when their master 
is sleeping, when he is in the bath-room, and when in the dining-room. In short when he is back 
inside the mill he finds that his babu, sirdars, and the workers at their respective duties, and gets 
highly pleased and receives a laugh at his back from his workers. Another great advantage by adopt- 
ing suggested working hours will be that it will bring a better supply of workers. Those ones that 
do not join now, oil account of having to w-ork at night or too early in the morning, and on account 
of their dislike to work overtime, will come forward with enthusiasm in large numbers. I will give 
a concrete example. Any one who has taken a cursory view of the class of the labour of a mill will 
notice that almost all of them are Beharis and United Provinces people. He will be struck at the 
paucity of the real Bengali workers. Why- is it so ? The Bengalis are constitutionally weaker 
and are not fit for long hours as w-ell as night work, hence they- avoid the mills. When there w-ill 
be no chance of night and too early morning works nor overtime there is every- reason to believe 
there will be a great influx of Bengali w-orkers. I am almost certain about it. It may be argued 
that 60 hours per week will raise the cost of production. It will no doubt slightly. But the strict 
supervision under European assistants will make up a good deal and that is sure to bring more 
orkere; the loss hitherto used to be incurred by standing of the machineries, and also by one man 
iS * 1 l 00k ,f < two machines will be a thing of the past. The advantages will be so great 
I submit 1 ^ ultlmatcl >' found that the cost of production has not gone up by ah appreciable degree. 

hayiSS veir H tt W of hours per week and the same number oi 

man a two v y ear - U the short working hours and days are decided upon let the experienced mill 

S rr 'f ™ Wtat h ' me tbe ? arc t0 comeinto Let it be two or three or five 

y from hence. Let every one be prepared for it. An abrupt change might bring some tern- 
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porary trouble. Let all the mills simultaneously start with short time if +w ■ „ , - , . 

otherwise some will derive an advantage over ojLrs which will only end in dkordera. ^ UP ‘ Ahmad." : 

... Y, itnC ?. S - 8 t ate f d S mt ,* lle aSSOoia , t ’T wa s composed of miU operatives. It was started in 1895 0ra! »<*"«• 
mth the object of attracting more Mahomedans to jute mills, but since then Hindus had been ad- 
nutted to membership and now the association looked after the interests of the operatives generally 
He himself was a clerk in a mill. They did not keep a list of members, but their membership num- 
bered some thousands. Neither had they a- fixed place of assembly. One Sunday in December 
about one thousand operatives assembled to discuss questions in connection with the present en- 
qmry- All were agreed as to the necessity for more holidays. The Mahomedans wanted two days 
each for the Id ul Ftir, Balri Id, and Mohumim , and the Hindus wanted a week for the Durqa Puia. 

The meeting also approved of daylight working, the weavers stating that with shorter hours they 
would make up their earnings to the same amount by more constant application to their work At 
present -the hours were so long that they were obliged to take frequent rests. In his opinion the 
daylight working mills were never short of weavers ; if it is ever the case that weavers leave non- 
electric light mills for electnc-light mills, then there must be some other reason apart from that of 
wages and hours. The weavers could not work a complete month with the fifteen-hour day The 
majority of those present at the meeting preferred enjoying better health to earning big wages, but 
some wanted shorter hours with an increased rate of pay. Some of the spinners advocated a ten- 
hour day, 6 A.M. to 6 r.M., with a two hours’ stoppage at midday, and a Saturday half-holiday. 

In his opinion the fifteen-hour day had an adverse effect upon the health of the workers, and there 
was a larger attendance at the dispensaries of the long-hour mills than there was at those of the 
sliort-hour mills. They had a president, vice-president, treasurer and honorary secretary of the 
association. The cash balance at present would be under R100. Their last expenditure was 
incurred on the improvement of a mosque, and before that they disbursed alms on the occasion 
of the Coronation. The association raised subscriptions for purposes of charity, and assisted in cases 
of sickness, or if an operative had to be sent home. There was a difference of opinion as to the proper 
length of the working day. Many of the strong up-country men did not like night work, but others 
had no objection to' it. Witness thought that shorter hours would help the labour supply. The 
operatives were compelled to tip the sirdar or babu before obtaining employment. The weavers 
paid from 112 to H8. A shifter boy had to give up one week’s wages. In the preparing room 
112 were paid, and in the machine sewing from R2 to R4. In the hand sewing the “ admission 
fee ” rose to R2, and then the head sirdar took from each hand one to two annas a week. The 
sirdar and babu worked together. The babu sometimes received half the money, and sometimes a 
quarter, this depending upon his influence over the sirdar. When there was a shortage of labour 
the sirdar allowed hands to conic in without any “admission fee,” but directly labour became 
plentiful those operatives had to pay him dasLiui or forfeit their appointment. The head sirdar 
received about R30 from the mill, and made at least R 100 a month in da'turi. It was perfectly 
true that the sirdars made the hands leave in order to change them about, and allow new hands 
to come in that gave them more money. The babu also changed the names on the pay sheets, and 
put down wages to non-working men. He could not say whether the money so obtained ever went 
so far as the Europeans. It was impossible for the hands to stop this custom. He knew of one man 
who refused to pay, and was in consequence hunted down by the sirdars and prevented from obtain- 
ing employment. Sirdars were members of the association. Directly an operative became a sirdar 
he continued this system of dasluri. A babu sometimes reduced and sometimes increased the actual 
amount shown as the work done by a piece-worker, and took the difference on pay day. Suppose 
a weaver had woven 10 cuts ; his work would be put down at 8 cuts, and 2 cuts would be 
added to the account of a friendly weaver, the money for this being taken by the babu and sirdar. 

Sometimes cuts are simply added to the account of a' weaver — an accomplice — and the money 
taken from him on pay day. Mills in which the exactions of the babu and sirdar are kept down 
always command the most plentiful supply of labour. If a weaver paid dasluri nothing was said 
if he idled about ; but if he refused to pay 'then the overseer was told directly he left his loom idle. 

He considered that the local men were prevented, by the length of the hours, from entering more 
largely into mill employment. The present early start was trying to the children. His family 
originally came from Agra, and had settled in Bengal. A large number of up-country men remained 
in Bengal. It was not his experience that the weavers left non-electric light mills for electric- 
light mills. The hands took their holiday in the hot weather because they could not stand the hard 
work and long hours at that time of the year. 


Witness No. 177. 

\ 

i Messrs. Barry efi Co., Secretaries and Agents, the Gourepore Company, lAmitei, Calcutta. 

We are the Secretaries and Agents of the Gourepore Company, Limited, subject to the control Messrs. Barry & Co 
and supervision of a Board of Directors. The Company has two mills situated at Naihatti, on the Written evidence. 
left bank of the Hooghly, about thirty miles distant from Calcutta up the river. No. 1 mill of 415 
looms provides employment for 1,837 men, 456 women, and 660 children, No. 2 mill of 840 looms 
provides ' employment for 3,125 men, 652 women, and 958 children. The mills not being equipped 
with an electric light installation, the hours of work are restricted from daylight to dark, and con- 
Bequentlv vary with the seasons of the yea t ; the approximate length of working day being thirteen 
hours in the hot weather months, and eleven and three-quarter hours in the cold weather. On 
Saturdays the mills shut down at 5 r.jr. The average number of days per year of over twelve and 

a half hours is 156. The average working day throughout the year is twelve and a half hours. We 

are emphatically opposed to the limitation of the hours of adult labour. Work is no't continuous, - 

and the group of labour working the longest hours is a migratory class who return to their country 
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( for periods varying from one to tliree months annually 7 . It has also to be borne in mind that Sundays 
are observed by 7 jute mills, which are then closed down. There is absolutely no evidence of the de- 
terioration of the average physique of operatives. The conditions on which they work, on the other 
hand, attract labour, and as a test of the preference for longer hours implying better returns, weavers 
elect to go to electric light mills in preference to mills more conveniently situated to their dwellings. 
The shift system on which jute mills arc worked does not warrant any legal enactment. It is entirely 
optional for the labour, and no coercion governs the situation. The physical condition of children 
and young persons employed in jute mills coming under our direct observation is to our mind suffi- 
ciently convincing that tliere is no necessity whatever for any additional legislation restricting the 
working hours of this class of labour. A large number of women employed in the mills being young 
mothers, it would certainly appear humane to forbid their working at night. The system of medical 
inspection in force provides all the safeguards that arc needed. The abuse of child labour would 
alone justify any fresh provisions. Children arc employed in jute mills in regular batches, with 
intervals of rest of considerable duration, and the necessity for interference does not present itself. 
We do not consider that mill-owners should establish and maintain schools for the education of 
cliildren of operatives employed. The parents would resent this ns an interference prejudicing 
the aggregate family income, and trouble would result. We are not aware that labourers have ex- 
pressed any desire for the education of their children, and the attendance at a school on the company’s 
premises, and aided by the company, does not encourage the idea that education is appreciated. 
Young children accompanying their mothers are probably far better tended and in better surround- 
ings than if left behind. Our experience does not suggest that any special additional precautions 
are called for. The sewage purification scheme at these mills is on the aerobic system, with no septic 
tank. The latrine provides one seat for fifty workers, which has been found ample. The urinals 
are separate from the latrine, but the water is led into the rorobic contact beds. The system was 
designed by Mr. Dibdin, of London, and full details are.in the hands of the sanitary commissioner. 
Jute mills have all exits open (opening cither outwards or in the form of sliding doors) during working 
hours, and these are sufficient in number. Beyond laying down the number of openings there should 
be, we do not think any further action is called for. Fencing is under the immediate observation 
of the factory inspector, and all reasonable recommendations for additional precautions are com- 
plied with. This condition disposes of any question of abuse of child labour and denotes that the 
existing inspection arrangements suffice. If the inspecting staff be strengthened .so ns to ensure 
more regular inspection at shorter intervals, the protection it is desired to extend to children would 
be as effective as it need be. Uniformity in administration throughout India, u-ith conditions so 
widely varying, would, wo consider, present great difficulties and hardships. Legislation should 
be so framed as to suit different industrial centres, if not individual industries. The authorities 
controlling provisions should exercise reasonable elasticity. The existing staff, if numerically strength- 
ened to permit of inspections at more regular intervals, would, in our opinion, meet nil that is 
needed. The best production is taken off in the longest day, probably because labour is generally 
more plentiful at that time of the year. The better the production the less the wastage, and 
here attain it is a question of sufficient labour or otherwise. A striking feature of the jute 
industry is the cheery spirits and agility of the children employed. To require certificates of physical 
fitness prior to employment of half-timers would seriously cripple the working of a mill. All that 
can be said is that every child should be examined at the first medical inspection after his or her 
employment in the works. This is done here to the best of our ability. No certificate of physical 
fitness should be required before employing half-timers ns full-timers. This elass of worker is almost 
entirely employed in the spinning department, and until the children reach a certain stature and 
development they are not able to work as spinners, which is the work they are put on to at first as 
full-timers. This work is not heavy, as the younger spinners are always kept to the easiest spinning 
yarns, and three of them are employed where two bigger boys would be. \Vc arc not in favour of 
the creation of a class of “ young persons.” The proportion of women and half-timers in the mill 
department represents a very large percentage of the total labour employed, and the suggested 
restrictions would generally dislocate the running of machinery. If put in practice the effect may be 
to divert labour and cripple the industry. We do not think there should be any restriction whatever 
limiting the hours of labour. The industry has already to contend against scarcity of labour, and 
any legislation affecting the earnings of labour would be disastrous. We consider jute mill operatives 
enjoy exceptional advantages provided by and at the expense of mill-owners, and do not need any 
special legislation. We do not favour the importation of inspectors from the United Kingdom, who 
would be at a disadvantage, not being conversant with customs and habits of labour in this country. 
It would be far more satisfactory to strengthen the existing staff by local selection. Jute mill labour 
is generally contented. It is not contended that investigations have disclosed any abuses or hard- 
ships, and it does not occur to us that any fresh legislation is called for. Interference with labour is 
invariably attended with friction leading to trouble, and ns relations between jute mill-owners and 
labour are on a satisfactory basis, the introduction of changes is to be deprecated. Jute mill labour 
as regards housing accommodation, sanitary arrangements, water-supply, and markets for securing 
their daily wants, are better cared for than any other class of operatives. The investigations of the 
Commission might with advantage be extended to enquiry ns to restrictions that inmlit with 
advantage he placed on the licensing of liquor shops in the neighbourhood of jute mills. ° 

Note — The firm did not send a representative to he ex indued orallv. 


Witness No. 171?. 

Messrs. Jardim Skinner <£• Go., Calcutta, Managing Agents of the Kamarhalb/ Co., Ld. and the 

Kanhnarrah Co., Ld. ’ 

The mills under our management are the Kamarhatty Co., Ld., and the Knnkfinrrah Co., Id. 
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There are employed — 







Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Mens. Jnrdbw 
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1,517=11, Oil „ 



firana Total 18, loti lmn<R 


These factories, during the past ten years, have worked for 3051 days in each vear for fourtee 
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The working horn's of adult males should not he limited, and the physique of the workers lias not 
been affected by long hours. There is neither any necessity nor desirability for the limitation of the 
ordinary working hours, and that the phj-sique of the workers has not been adversely affected is 
evident to any one who has had much to do with them. The only persons who may be said to work 
long hours are the weavers, who are paid by piece-work ; but these men, it must be remembered, 
are mostly imported from the up-country districts, and it is the custom with them to talce long terms 
of leave during the hot weather months, so that they may visit their villages and their homes. Even 
in their cases, therefore, the so- termed long hours are compensated by correspondingly long periods 
of leave and rest, and total abstention from work. The point must not be lost sight of that the native 
workers have ingrained habits of leaving their work at odd and uncertain intervals throughout the 
nominal working hours unlike workers at home, and no efforts hitherto made to compel them to cur- 
tail these practices have been successful. Further, it has to be noted that the workers take frequent 
and prolonged holidays, and in the hot weather months it is no uncommon event for whole bodies 
of them to migrate for 3 to 4 months at a time. As to the working hours, we are averse from any 
limitation being imposed, and we say to the Commission — “leave well alone. Do not come in and 
•disturb a condition of things satisfactory alike to the employer and to the employe, and bear in 
mind that any restrictions that may be imposed may inflict the greatest hardships on the workers 
themselves, who at present, and under existing conditions, arc perfectly healthy, highly paid, and 
well contented with their lot.” Our mills are already worked on the shift system, therefore any 
■stoppage of the engine between 12 noon and 2 p.m. is unnecessary. As already stated, we are opposed 
to any 'restriction of the working horns, and we are not in favour of legalising the starting and the 
stopping time. The weavers alone work as long as 12 hours, and, on an average, these men do not 
work more than 8 to 9 months in the year. Should, however, the Commission decide that, as a matter 
• of public policy, the hours of work must bo limited, we consider industrial interests would best be 
.considered by prescribing a 10-hour day or a 60-hour week, and, if the choice is to be between a 
12-hour and a” 10-liour day, we unhesitatingly declare for the latter, although, be it remembered, we 
-are averse to any curtailment whatever. If the Commission decide on a 10-hour day, we suggest 
/ -.that — 

(1) the working hours should be fixed by law from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

' (2) the engine should be stopped from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. .7. 

If a 60-hour week be adopted, we suggest — 

(1) On Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays the working hours 
should be from 6 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. thus— 
start at 6 a.m. and work to 11 a.m. 
stop from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
re-start at 1 p.m. and work to 6-30 p.m. 

On Saturdays — 

start at 6 a.m. and work to 10-30 a.m. 

’• - • stop from 10-30 a.m. to 11-30 A.M. 

* re-start at 11-30 a.m. and work to 2-30 P.M. 

Our reason for advocating a 10-hour in preference to a 12-hour day, if we arc not to be allowed 
a IB-hour day, is to do away with the necessity for a double shift. With the 2-hour break the 'labourers 
would have ample time for food and rest, and one set of hands would be ablo to work all day on two 
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shifts ; with only a half-hour break itwould be nest to impossible to get the workers back to time, 
and besides that it would necessitate two sets of hands. We do not believe, and will not admit, 
that, as the result of the alleged illegal employment, of persons between 12 and 14, there has been 
any physical deterioration requiring the creation by law. of a special class of workers intermediate 
between the “ half-timer” and the “adult” and corresponding to “ young persons under the 
English Act, and we do not consider that the working hours should bo restricted. Our mills are 
built on the shed system, and the air space everywhere is ample, and the conditions generally con- 
ducive to the maintenance *of health. We invite the members of the Commission to visit our works 
and to satisfy themselves on these and other points. We do not consider it necessary to maintain 
a special register for all workers under the age of 16, in order to facilitate enquiries as to the physical 
fitness of the youngest adults to work lull time ; and our reasons for not thinking it necessary' arc 
because of the care and precautions that arc taken at the mills to make certain that young adults 
are physically fit before being employed . We think that the employment of v»omcn at night, that 
is, after 8 p.m., should undoubtedly be prohibited. The minimum age at which children are allowed 
to work in factories should not be raised beyond nine years. The work that the children in the mills 
perforin is light ; and they are not, as a matter of fact, actually employed more than seven hours 
a dav, and then they have a break between. In many instances they' arc the children of parents 
who “come down to the mill from the up-country districts ; and, except in very exceptional cases, 
they are undoubtedly much better off when allowed to work in the mill than they would be if left 
in their own homes, the surroundings in every way being so much better. Certificates of both age 
and physical fitness should not be required before children are allowed to work in factories. It would 
be quite unworkable in practice that such certificates should be demanded before the commencement 
of the employment, and the introduction of any such system could only result in the greatest incon- 
venience and loss to mills by causing machinery to stand idle ; and, at the same time, very real 
hardships would be caused “to the workers themselves by preventing their working and earning 
wages. These remarks apply with even greater cogency to the requirement of certificates in the case 
of adults. It should not be prescribed by law that children should not lie employed except in regular- 
sets, whether morning and afternoon sets or double sets ; all children are at present employed in re- 
gular double sets. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide elementary education at their 
own expense for children working in their factories. If the education of the masses of the country 
is desired, the cost should be defrayed out of Imperial funds— there does not seem any valid reason 
why the mills should he called upon to bear it. It is possible that it would be in the best interests of 
the State to provide education, but we doubt if the time is ripe for it, although sooner or later we 
suppose it must come. It is an undoubted fact that, from the workers’ point of view, education 
is not wanted. The parents’ one aim is to get their children into a wage-corning position as soon 
as possible, and they would likely oppose the youngsters having to attend the schools. No rule 
could well be made prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to factories, 
without involving very great hardships on their parents. No prohibition could be enforced except 
by establishing a hard-and-fast rule that no non-working child should be allowed inside the mill 
compound ; and to insist on this would entail that mothers, who arc compelled to earn their living, 
would be obliged to leave their babies at home, in, probably, no one’s care. No case of an accident 
having occurred to a non-working child taken into the mills by its parents lias ever conic to our know- 
ledge. No objection is offered to an attempt being made, by testing samples of air taken from fac- 
tories, to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories, with a view to secure proper 
ventilation ; at the same time, it is pointed out that this is really quite unnecessary, ns our mills 
are particularly well ventilated and comparative!}' free from dust. Nor is any objection offered 
to a similar attempt being made to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories, with re- 
ference both to manufacturing processes and to the health of the workers. No humidifying system 
is in vogue, so that it is not necessary that a standard of purity be fixed for the water to be used 
for humidifying purposes. The standard of latrine accommodation should not be raised to one seat 
for every twenty-five workers, as it is found that, with the most modern up-to-date septic tank 
arrangements, such as are installed at our mills, one seat for every fifty workers is ample. No objection 
would be taken to a clause requiring the provision of separate urinal accommodation. It should not be 
prescribed that all doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards 
in case of fire, and the reason is that the mills have been to very considerable expense in installing 
automatic sliding doors of Mather and Platt’s special pattern, with a view to protection in easd of 
fire, and any change at this stage would bring the mills in conflict with the fire insurance companies. 
All windows at present open outwards, and the necessity for legislation under this head scarcely 
exists. No further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary in jute factories, as all dangerous 
parts of machinery are already carefully fenced, and any suggestions made by the factory inspector 
from time to time are readily given effect to. No arrangements could be made to secure uniformity 
in the Factory Act throughout India, without inflicting grave injustice on particular trades and in- 
dustries, so widely different are the conditions that prevail in different directions. Any legislation 
that may be introduced should apply to the whole of any one Province, and also to the whole of any 
one trade in different Provinces, but not to different trades tliroughout the country. Full-time 
medical inspectois of factories should not he appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing 
ie due observance of the Act. We are not able to provide the Commission with statistics showing 
le effect of working days of varying length (a) on the production per spindle of fine yarn, (6) 
on waste, and (r) on the economical working of a factory, but outturn mainly depends on the supply 
oi labour, ndependent of the number of hours worked.' When labour is plentiful and to spare, the 
production per spindle or loom per hour is good, for effort is stimulated, but when labour is scarce 
ana tlieie is no fear of the labour being turned out fo make room for others, the off-take immediately 
wulri l , Percentage of waste, both in the spinning and weaving departments, varies 
ff rwi't; 8 , 8 ,"„ e , en a on S fllK l a short day. It is when labour is scarce that the wastage increases, 
timr. it ■ fitness : as °* age. he required prior to the employment of eliildren on half- 

’ W1U> in our opinion, be necessary to prescribe some reasonable time limit within which the 
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the day and if tlicy came in at six o'clock they would still be half asleep. The European overseers 
went to bed about IO-Op.m., and had to get up at 4-30 a.m. He advocated the Saturday half- 
holiday because he and others felt in need of a little relaxation. If the working day were reduced 
by one hour the output would suffer to that extent, as lie did not believe that the operatives would 
work better in the shorter da)-. One English jute worker would do the work of two Indian hands. 
The machines went at practically the same speed in India as at home. His hands were steady in 
their attendance, but they did not work at the same pressure or speed as the English operative did. 

Xote. — Mr. Marnic was not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness Ho. 180. 

' Mr. Peter Swan, Calcutta. 

Witness stated that he had been connected with the jute industry for 29 years. He had man- 
aged mills, and was also connected with the commercial side of the business. His view was that the 
present shift system was the most economical method of working a jute mill. It gave the maximum 
return on capital with the minimum amount of trouble to the employe. From the operatives’ point 
of view the present shift system was the best that could be devised. A restricted twelve hours’ day 
would mean a reduction in the producing capacity of the mill. He was opposed to a fixed twelve 
hours’ dav. The weavers went where they could earn most money, and the electric light had won 
the day. ’ Some mills had tried hard to retain the daylight working hours, but had been forced by 
competition to adopt electric light. Witness approved of the working hours of women and children 
bein<r limited, but considered that it was handicapping capital unnecessarily to say that a man 
should not work beyond so many hours. In his opinion the workers eould look after their own 
interests, but lie had no objection to protective measures for the benefit of women and children. 
It would seriously interfere with the industry in Calcutta if adult male labour were interfered with. 
In Calcutta every mill was a complete unit, and produced a finished article. The fluctuations of 
the market, and supply and demand, aU made it necessary that adult male labour should be free 
to work overtime.' A fixed twelve hours’ day would completely upset the working of the mills. 
Witness attributed the frequent holidays taken by the hands to their increased earnings, and not to 
bad health consequent on alleged overwork. The Cawnpore men might not take these long 
holidays because they were working in their own district. In Calcutta the np-country men came 
from the United Provinces and went home every year. It was the case that the weavers were at 
the mill at 4-30 a.m. and 8-30 r.M., but they arranged intervals of rest among themselves, and they 
were a healthy class of men. If the children had a long distance to go from their homes, then it 
was a hardship hating to attend at a mill at 5 a.m., and from the humanitarian point of view it would 
be better if the children started later and finished earlier. He approved of legislation preventing 
children from working before f> a.m. There would be no hardship if the shifts were so arranged that 
the children worked tlicir seven hours consecutively. The children would then have 17 hours 
before coming to work again. Years ago Bengalis were employed -in the mills in large numbers. 
With the expansion of the industry up-country men had come in, and the Bengali seemed to have 
dropped out. 

Note. — T he witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 181. 

Mohd. Zuljaquar Ilydcr, honorary secretary, Mahomedan Association, Kanlcinara. 

Witness admitted that the weavers left non-electric light mills for electric light mills in the 
cold weather. They were uneducated ; had little regard for their health ; and were tempted by the 
prospect of higher wages. The majority of workers desired shorter hours, but a few who did not 
take the question of health into consideration desired the long hours. Last Sunday a meeting of 
600 Mahomedan and Hindu operatives met near the Hajinagar Bazar. They all came from the new 
mill at Naihati, and were unanimously in favour of short hours. Witness told them that with short 
hours their earnings would be less, but they replied that with short hours their health would be better. 
The rates of the Naihati Jute Mill are 10 per cent, higher than those of the Gouripore Mill, and 
weavers of Gouripore are coming to Naihati mill so as to earn the higher wages. Witness 
considered that free primary education should be given to the children of the operatives, and that 
compensation should be given to men injured. In the case of fatal accidents he thought their 
families should be supported properly by the mill. Back wages should be given to the party 
concerned, and they Bhould not be forfeited as they are hi many mills at present after five weeks. 

.Note.- The witness was not a^ked to submit written evidence. He was produced ns n witness by Knzi 
Zilnr-ud dm Alimnd. 


Witness No. 182. 

Imaman Imamsher, sirdar in the weaving department, Kanlcinara Mill, Calcutta. 

Mitncss stated that he was a weaver in the Kankinara Jute Mill. He had been' there for 26 
years, and was now a sirdar weaver. The weavers worked at present from 4 a.m. to 8-30 F.M., and 
the spinners from 4-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. The weavers did not get more than two hours’ rest in the day. 
liiey did not approve of these long hours, and there was a general opinion in favour of restricting 
work to daylight hour3. They could not go to a mill which worked without electric light, because 
no looms were available. If the hours were restricted from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. the men would work 
better and produce more per hour ; at present they idled and loitered about a good deal on account 
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vt‘ ° ClCCtn0 hght Wns mtrodl,ccd many of the local Bengali men came to t 

work,' but they did not come now on account of the long hours. No workers in the EmkinaTmiH “ ImantA * 
approved of such long hours ; they were unanimously opposed to them. The operatives had S2 
ly no mm at home for their domestic concerns. They got home at about 9 r.M. and did not St to 
bed till about 11 r.M Then they had to get up about 3 a.m., prepare their food, wash, and so on 

and get to work by 4 a.m. They kept awake during the day by taking snuff frequently. A weaver 

was required to produce ten cuts a week, or he was dismissed. The operatives wished that some 

provisions should bo inserted in the Act providing for compensation in the event of their bei™ 

.killed or injured in tlio factory. ® 

ud lFi°\hmiui'' e "' tn0S9 " n8 not to 8lll) init written evidence. Ho w.ib produced as a witness by Kazi Zahir. 


Witness No. 183. 

Bakarali Imaman, line sirdar, moving room, Kankinara Mill, Calcutta. 

Witness stated thnt he was a line sirdar — the supervisor of one line of looms in the Kankinara Bakarnli Imaman. 
mill. He had been in the mill for ten years, starting as a spinner and then becoming a weaver. 0raL evidenct - 
. Their present hours were from 4 a.m. to 8-30 r.M. All the weavers objected to these long hours! 

They used to earn ns much when they only worked by daylight, and they would like to revert to 
that arrangement. The rates of pay had been reduced of late years from 81 annas to 74 annas, and 
the yardage of the cut increased from 100 to 130. The weavers would work harder if the hours’were 
shorter, but at present everyone worked leisurely, and many fell sick. There were no vacancies in 
the mills that worked short hours. He was always becoming ill himself from the strain, and had to 
take leave at intervals. As regards the daily labourers, the managers made them start at 4-30 a.m. 
in all departments from batching to finishing, though their wages were supposed to be based on a 
working day from 5 a.m. to 8 r.M. 

Noth. — The wilnc-'S not nikcd (o submit written evidence. He wns produced ns n vitn bs by ICnzi Znhir- 

ud-din Alim, id. 


Witness No. 184. 

Abdul Kazak Tajmahomad, weaver, Kankinara Mill, Calcutta. 

Witness stated that lie had worked in the mill for ten years, first as a spinner and then ns a 
weaver. Their present hours wero from 4 a.m. to 8-30 r.M. They got to bed at 11 r.M. and then had Oral evident t. 
to be up by 3 or 3-30 A.M, They had two intervals during the day of one hour each for meals, and 
they also went out from time to time to say their prayers. All the weavers wanted a 6 to 6 day. 

In the old 12-hour day they worked in comparative comfort, but now they had no time to themselves. 

The rates of pay had also been reduced, and the yardnge increased. It was common for a weaver to 
absent himself ns many as four days a month from his work ; ho would send a substitute on these 
occasions. There were always some men out of employment, for if a weaver fell ill he lost his place. 

Main' of the weavers were going away from the mills on account of the long hours. 

A r OTK. The witnc'i wns not asked to Mibinit written evidence, llo uns produced ns e witness by Kazi Znhir- 

ud-din AlimatLy,; 


Witness No. 185. 


Jfr. George A. Spence, manager of the Titaghur Jute Mills, Calcutta. 


I am manager of the Titaghur Jute Factory Company’s two mills at Titaghur. The number Mr. George A. 
of hands employed is f as under children. Total. Written evidence. 


No. I Mill 
No. 2 Milt 

Tot. M 


3,901 

4,590 

8,000 


Total 


Women. 
1,001 
: 1,134 

2,195 


Children. 

812 

832 


6,837 

0,502 


Total 


1,044 Grand Total 12,399 


Ono mill wns started on 31st January 1900, and has run 228 days m 1906, and 305 days in 1907, 
over twelve and a half hours each. The other mill has worked an average of 2901 days annually, 
over twelve and a half hours each, and the average daily number of hours for each of the last ten 
years is^as follows : — 


Year. 

1899 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 


Hours. 

13- 91 

14- 03 
13-87 

13- 50 

14- 25 


Year. 

Hours. 

1903 

14-10 

1904 

14-20 

1905 

14-52 

1900 

13-35 

1907 

14-44 


The working hours of adult males should not he limited. This is not done in the United Kmj 
dnm and would lead to endless worry and trouble where overtime had to he put in, such as to repair 
Sdents To Wines shafting and gearing, which could only he done when the engines are stopped. 
U would b° f & sort of WO*, »d • 

S3 S. to F. L. C. 
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fresh stafi to do it on short notice. The physique of the workers lias m my opinion not deteriorated 
through working as at present. The class who have the longest hours arc weavers, and they go away 
generally three months in the year to their homo up-country, and in any case these operatives do not 
work more than twelve hours a day. Groups of four weavers whoso looms arc contiguous work in 
company, and relieve each other, and in some cases they even employ an extra hand themselves so 
that they can have their looms kept going steadily while they are absent at meals and the midday 
rest 1 and over and above this daily hands arc supplied and paid by the mills. I am not, m favour of 
the number of working hours being fixed. Jute mills are worked on the shift system, therefore it is 
not necessary for the engine to be stopped for half an hour between 12 noon and 2 I’.m. I am not m 
favour of any change being made in the present working hours. All jute mills at present work from 
daylight to 8 r.M. on the shift system, and time-workers do not work more than ten hours a day, for 
two hours of which they arc paid extra, viz. from G to 8 r.M, I am not m favour of any interference 
with the working hours of adult males. If legislation is found to be absolutely necessary. I would 
favour a twelve hours’ working day, between 0 a.m. to G r.M., which with the present shift system 
would not necessitate any midday interval, as no time operatives would work more than eight hours 
a day. I do not consider that there is any physical deterioration necessitating the creation by law 
of a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and adult. It must be borne in mind 
that the development of a young person in India is very much more rapid than in the United 
Kingdom, and an Act applicable to the latter should not be enforced here. Persons of fourteen to 
sixteen years of ago aro usually married and rearing families. . It is impossible to keep a special 
register of all young persons under sixteen years of age, ns no birth certificates are available in 
India. Compulsory registration of birth would have to bo introduced, and in time it might then 
be possible to keep such a register. I think it would be quite reasonable to proliibit women from 
working all night, that is, after 8 F.M., but no jute mills here run nil night. 

I do not think that the present age limit for children should he raised; a child of nine years old 
is well able to do the light work required. They only do seven hours’ actual work just now, and with 
a 6 to G day their hours would only be six a day. It would be a great hardship to the parents, and 
besides these children of nine years and over arc far better at work than running about doing miscliief. 
The great majority of them would not go to school, even though schools were provided for them, and 
they are far better working in a well lighted nnd ventilated mill, even in the hot season, than in their 
own homes, which aro sometimes, where big families obtain, pretty well crowded. I do not think 
-that certificates of both age and physical fitness should be required before children are allowed to 
work in a mill. Such a law would only tend to create friction, and it is not at all required, ns care 
is taken that all workers aro ph)-sicnlly fit. I do not think that certificates for both age nnd physi- 
cal fitness for young persons just over fourteen arc required. It is not to the interest of the mill 
authorities to employ persons over fourteen who nrc not physically fit. I do not consider it necessary 
for it to he prescribed by law that children should not be employed except by regular sets. They 
are employed by regular sets in jute mills just now, nnd I do not consider it necessary to make any 
change. I do not think that mill-owners should bo required to provide education for hnlf-time child- 
ren. If such a provision were made into law, it would be a big step from what at the present mo- 
ment obtains. It would mean educating a large number of children whose parents never even thought 
of education, and ultimately creating a low class of people who would find it difficult to obtain em- 
ployment suitable to what they would consider their abilities ; nt present there is a largo class like 
this, and notliing will induce some of them to take a lower position in the mill. The ordinary Indian 
worker in a jute mill is not yet ready for such a step, nnd there nrc ample facilities for those who 
wish to learn in the shape of schools in the villages. No children should be allowed into dangerous 
parts of a factory; but I see no reason why they should not he kept in the places where there is no 
machinery, such as the hand sack sewing department, but it is difficult to prevent cliildrcn going 
from one place to another. All the same, if any Inw excluding children under nine from coming into 
the works were enforced, it would ultimately fall heavily on those workers who would have to keep 
some one at their homes to look after the children. The workers nrc generally poor people, nnd a 
few youngsters would be left to look after each other, generally all under nine years of age, nnd fire 
and other accidents would probably occur more often than when children wore brought into the mill 
premises and looked after by older persons nnd their own parents. Testing samples of air is not 
required in a modem jute mill, where ventilation is very ample nnd where everything is done to keep 
the health of the workers good. Jute mills do not go in for humidifiers, and the stnndnrd of moisture 
for the air is the same as the natural moisture outside. Therefore no law introducing a standard of 
moisture for the air is required for jute mills. Where ordinary latrines nre in use the number of 
workers allowed ■per seat should he considerably les3 than where septic tank accommodation is pro- 
vided for. Our mills have septic tanks, and at present one seat for every fifty workers is allowed for. 
this seems to he ample. I do not consider it necessary to apply a law requiring all doors to open 
outwards to a jute mill, built on the shed principle. The present law gives the factory inspector 
lull power to order any machine to be fenced, nnd I do not think more is necessary. Jute mills maclii- 
nery is all fenced. I do not consider that a Factory Act applicable to Bengal would suit other dis- 
riets, where the conditions of work, I understand, are entirely different. I do not consider that 
u -time medical inspectors are necessary, but a staff might bo appointed so that a monthly visit 
may be given to each mill. I cannot give any statistics civing the results on production, wastage, 
and the economical working of a jute mill, caused by the varying length of the working day. Gen- 

y i5 0C r ctl0 c 11 5 s °. etter an< i wastage less when there is an ample supply of labour, and vice versa. 
ii’ CS ° P^ica! fitness as well as of age ho required prior to the employment of children on 
v y\ ese <;hffclren should bo allowed to work until the next visit of the medical inspector, which, 

mo l f 1 y ^usds, would not he more than a month. Ncf special arrangements would have to he 
mid Lfol? ® l ° mc 1‘ 0al .examination of half-timers. The medical inspector would visit the mill 
sihle^ink f e *v. eW ^kers brought before him for examination. Of course it would he quite impos- 
first W nf L he w 1 ,?? lns P e ot° r and the carrying on of the work, to examine all children for the 
t time at once, but this would gradually right itself with the working of the Act, and all children 
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■would ultimately have passes. Assuming that the recommendntf « 
allowed to work unless medically certified as physically fit for full ti™Ji n ° half ' timcr3 should be Sir. Goorve £. 
it would he difficult to give effect to this law. If the acce I> ted . 1 that S^T * 


jl trunk that 

that the person indicated was physically fit and able for his 0 ^!™ concerncd considered 
person should not be allowed to work. If the person reieeted for n 1 T "° f, 63500 wh ? 
dical inspector could not pass in one mill he would try another In facthTl^nf “ i 7 fit by the lnc ‘ 
another so that he would come before the medical insn ° w h e would go from one mill to 

rule, until he passed. The better plan to my Sfa 1 Sffik ^ v5sita 

workers to say whether they are able for the work or not It must he l! 1 ™ 11 ™ 1 “ charge of the 
woman who is physically unfit for one kind of worh wou d be SaWe to d “ T* or 

all the overseer is the best judge of whether the persons Concerned at nW \ nd aftcr 

required of them. I am not in favour of the creation of a nine? n t << „ e P l l s 'cally ^ ^ or the work 
-Kingdom. If a law for this object be e“entua% passed ^ and ^ U “ tcd 
would limit the running of the engine to between 6 am and 8 p m on th 1 Tt ° day 7lSef ’ f his 
than ten hours’ work be nllowed.ttien for eve“ W ies S the en^e tiSTf If los3 
hour less per day, until a day of twelve hours obtained Of S eS anfc SwT 

to run the full time of from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m but this would complicate the shifts very lmch mTZ 
up the manufacturing expenses considerably. The proportion in our mills of womTn“ 18 2 cent 
of haff-timers 13 per ' cent and of young persons 20 per cent., leaving a balance of 49 per cent mat 
adults. The hours fixed for women alone would practically determine the number of hows the 
engine would run during the day, remembenng of course that where the shift system is in vogu , and * 

one-half more hands allowed for shifting, the number of hours run by the engine would be greater 
but not in proportion. Double shifts also could be arranged, but this would be more expensive and 
m consequence more or less prohibitive. I am not in favour of a definite time limit beiim fixed by 
law within which only the employment of operatives would be legal, overtime requiring to be worked - 
for special reasons would be impossible under this clause, if it applied to adult males. I am only 
conversant with the jute industry as obtaining in Bengal, and I am not therefore in a position to say 
whether that industry will require special treatment in the event of a change in the Act applicable 
to the whole .of India. I do not think that inspectors should be brought from home. The working 
of the nulls is so entirely different— the workers and conditions surrounding them so diverse from 
the home life— that inspectors brought from home could not understand it for a considerable time. - 
The language difficulty too would crop up, and the home inspectors would be entirely in the hands 
of their interpreters. I may mention that a number of languages are used in jute mills. Inspectors , 

would have ample opportunity for training in India, and do not require to be specially trained at home. 

If a more stringent Factory Act be introduced than that at present in force, I think that it should 
be gradually brought into use, especially if the age limits be altered in any way. As regards housing 
of factory hands the mill-owners are building pucca brick houses for the poorer classes of workers, 
and only charging a nominal rent for same. It is to their interest to do so, so as to have ample labour 
about. I do not see that provision for this purpose should be introduced in the Factory Act, and I 
think as far as jute mills are concerned this matter might be left to the owners of the mills. As far 
as jute mills are concerned the health of the workers is well looked after, and workers come very 
willingly to a jute mill. If some possible means could be devised to give us a regular supply of 
labour in the hot season it would be a great benefit. Should a 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day be introduced, 

I would suggest the Act should come into force on the 1st of July, instead of the 1st of January, 

The operatives at this time of the year work from daylight to dark, say 5 a.m. to 7 p.m., 'and there- 
would not be the same trouble with regard to payment of night working for the short time in the 
morning and evening, when artificial light would be used. This would come in gradually with 
shortening days, not all at once as would be the case if the Act came into force on the 1st January. 

Witness stated that he had been interested in the linen and jute industries since 1879. The Oral evidence 
working hours of his mill at present were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but occasionally the engine ran from 
4-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. These hours applied to the weavers only, as the spinners worked by shifts. 

The engine room staff would only have to be present fifteen minutes before the engine started, and 
one extra hand was always allowed to every four men. He admitted that the hours for the weavers- 
were long, but nothing else could be done. The weavers themselves went to those mills where they 
obtained the longest wage-earning period. The holidays which they took were the result of the 
good wages they earned, and if they did not make so much money they would not want to go away 
so often. From a labour point of view it would be an advantage to have the hours of work reduced. 

In the event of a reduction of working hours the weavers would undoubtedly stick more to their 
■work. Should the hours be reduced to twelve, he did not think that the three hours so lost wou.d 
be made up, but the weavers would turn out a larger production hour for hour. If the working day 
were restricted those factories which had land would extend their buildings, but not every mill was 
in a position to do this. To enable the weavers to have intervals of rest they allowed one extra clniiy 
hand for every four broad looms (53-inch and upwards), but the mill did not supply daily hands for 
the other looms.' Witness admitted that the law in regard to half-timers was not enforced, and con- 
sidered that it was better so. It was necessary that there should be some elasticity concerning le 
age limits for children. Government had allowed this to go on, probably because they saw the fool- 
ishness of enforcing the provisions as they now stood. Ten per cent, of the children were under nrne 
years, but he could not give any figures as regards full-timers under 14 years. It would he bettcr 
from the mill point of view, if the provisions relating to children were enforccd gradua y Hcwu 
in the industry in 1891, and there had been since then a change for the wore ® ‘ “J t 
children were" concerned, owing to the great. demand for child labour. wishin in these- 

many youngsters under nine years employed m the mills as at presen . .... , % _ as p j ace fi 

children coming to the mill at 5 a.m. Any boy fairly well developed an § , , 

on full time without further consideration. Witness did not approve of revertuig to the old ages- 
of 7 and 12, but he thought that a child might be allowed to work at eight of , a ^ “ 3 
Commissioner had seen an emaciated child m a mill the probability waa tha. that child had 0 y 
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just entered mill employment, and had not had time to receive proper nourishment. Personally ho 
had had only one accident to a non-working child inside his mill, and (hero wcro probably several 
accidents to young children when playing about outside the mill. They once provided a room for 
these young children, but the experiment was not a success. Witness had no objection if the half- 
timers came later in the morning and left earlier at night. He was Chairman of the Titaghur Muni- 
cipality, which contained 8 mills, a census population of 10,000, and an estimated population of .>0,000, 
They had under consideration a large drainage scheme costing R85.000, of which sum the milk wcro 
contributing R23,000, and Government R 10,000. Every mill in the municipality also spent a 
large sum of money iu providing filtered water. There was overcrowding, both as regards the 
number of huts and the number of dwellers in them. Witness was of opinion that the operatives did 
not desire any alteration'in the working hours. Personally lie did not object to a 6 A.M. to G I'.M. day, 
and liis proprietors were practically of the same opinion. Speaking on behalf of jute mill managers, 
he knew they would welcome a G to G day. They once tried a Saturday half- holiday at his mill to 
clean up, hut no other mill followed their example, and they had to discontinue that plan. Ilia 
proprietors would not object to a G to G day. If the Commission introduced a restricted day ho 
hoped they would fix definite times for starting and finishing, or perhaps allow the mills to give 
formal notice of their hours to the inspector. 


! Witness No. 18 G. 

Mr. Thomas Burns, manager oj the. Khardah Jute Mill, Titaghur. 

Witness stated that they employed 7,090 workers, comprising -1,781 adult males, 1,207 females, 
and 1,102 children For the last ten years (heir mill had worked 15 hours n (lay, and during that 
period the working day6 had ranged from 303 in 1899 to 3081 in 1902. He could provide no accurate 
statistics relating to the economical working of a jute mill, based on the length of a worlcing day, as 
so many factors had to he taken into consideration. If a certificate of physical fitness and age were 
required prior to the employment of half-timers, this would lead to corruption unless the granting of 
certificates were placed in very reliable hands. The present system was all that was necessary, except 
that the Civil Surgeon should visit the mills ever}’ month instead of every three months, as at present. 
Wit ness disapproved of a second examination when the half-timer reached 14 years of age. Ho con- 
sidered that the jute mill workers were a healthy and sturdy class of people, and that they were well 
looked after by the mill authorities. The owners of mills provided houses for their hands where 
necessary, filtered water, and up-to-date sanitary arrangements, with the result that the death-rate 
had been considerably reduced. He disapproved of the proposed “ young persons ” class. The 
young people-of India developed at an earlier age than the young people of tlio West, and were often 
married at the ago that it was proposed to legislate for them. Witness was opposed to any restric- 
tion of adult working hours. He had been in daily contact with the workers lor 21 years, and from 
enquiries made, ho knew that there was no desire lor nny alteration in the present system. The 
education of mill children was an Iinperinl question, and should be left to Government. Concerning 
ventilation, he considered that tho Calcutta jute mills were well ventilated and second to none in tho 
world in this respect. In liis opinion a fixed twelve hours’ day would mean working by one shift, and 
an enormous number of men would be thrown out of employment. Again, if the “ young persons ” 
class were created, it would contain persons who were married, and they would be prevented from earn- 
ing a full day’s wages for the support of their children. A reduction of hours would also mean a 
curtailment of the European staff, tho members of which earned high wages. Situations in the jute 
industry in Calcutta were eagerly sought after by Dundee men, and he denied that their working hours 
in India were at all excessive. Witness considered that tho workers were ns steady now ns in the 
old daylight working days. Tho weavers always had a shift system among themselves. In 1901 a 
twelve hours’ day was tried for six months, but it was not so economical ns the present system, and 
the workers themselves were dissatisfied with the shorter hours. He did not sec how the present 
system of working in the jute mills could be improved. Their Civil Surgeon was the medical officer 
of the 24-Parganas, and he had only rejected about twelve children in the last ten years. Witness 
was of opinion that all new children were presented to him for examination. If a hoy was well 
developed he was placed on full time irrespective of age. The age qualification was disregarded so 
far as full-timers’ work was concerned. Witness had no objection to the age limits of 9 and 14 lor 
half-timers and adults respectively being enforced. When the doctor paid liis quarterly "visit lie 
cou d seo the children in the shift then at work. Ho would consequently only see half tho children 
m the mill. If facilities were provided for the daily inspection of children ho had no objection to 
leir avmg to obtain a certificate before commencing work. In the hot weather batches of 
° rCI ' u WIll ;.j “om up-country every day, nud so nothing less than a daily inspection would 
- ; c °‘ , e that a mill manager should be held responsible for "any child found work- 

diLltinri r i 0U r a eertificatc. It would also be a hardship to tho children if they were 
f .i ... , a . cu **f for several days pending examination and not allowed to work. Ho approved 
ot the mill keeping the child’s certificate. 

Note.— T he witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 187 . 


I 

, Mr. D. C. Forrester, manager of the Forl Ghslcr Jute Mill, Calcutta. > r ' 

plovXoOO 'SSL 2 So h r a i b + e . en for si * tc “ 3' car V n the jute industry^’ India. Their mill cm- 
pioyeu e,uuu adults and 733 half-timers. Their actual working hours were from 5 a.m. to 8 r.M. aud 
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no time was added at either end. The weavers worked in RP te nf „„ v 

his loom going for fifteen hours, and the four weavers between them naid to™ “ c ° nt f ct «S to keep 
the four weavers had to pay this man not less than eight annas a week f tT hand i Eadl 0 f 
Miter the four looms,— work which would be done by two operatives at homJ anT ““ looked 
hand was entered in the mill book, but his wages were not entered «n wit The " ame o{ the extra 
of the weavers actually stood at their loom for 

lative physique then the labour m their mill was about as hard as the labour at home \ a 

a minimum task for the weavers, and if a man did not turn out 1 H e.,t a n TO „„i i, , , , , mil nad 

There were 84 yards to a cut. With a shorter day?he was sure the Su woS 17 l dfani » ed * 
Auction as at present Piece workers might work harder, but the daily wage men 
working day were reduced to 12 hours, the gross output would be very greatly reduced W n 
.duehon would not amount to one-fifth They employed 5,000 Bengalis, fnd the remainder wet U n' 
country men. He always had a plentiful supply of labour. An adjoining cotton mill, wkeh workfd 
shorter hours, was always short of labour. The jute mills paid wages weekly, while the cotton mifi 
paid monthly, and he thought that the operatives preferred working in the jute mill, where there was 
the double-shift system. So far as he knew, there was no midday stoppage in the cotton mffi ml 
opimon concerning the working day was that the Commission should let well alone He unmoved of 
the present system The Bengahs did not take holidays like the up-country men, and so aC 75 
per cent, of their mill hands worked steadily throughout the year. Three years ago they tried a dav- 

hght working day, but the operatives wanted the same wages as when working extra time by electric 

Tight The weavers had never complained to him of long hours. Witness did not think that the 
system of daslun was common as regards the employment of children. He disapproved of their 
having to obtain a certificate of age and fitness before employment. A visit from the certifying 
surgeon every three months was quite enough. Owing to the shift system, only half the children 
could be produced for his inspection at any one time, and even if the mill were stopped he would 
not guarantee that all of the children in the shift would be produced. The industry would be 
-inconvenienced if children had to wait some days for a certificate. 

Note. — T he witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 188. 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. G. Crawford, I.M.S. 

Witness stated that he had had eighteen months’ experience of the jute industry while Civil Sur 
geon of the 24-Parganas, and also six years’ experience in Hughlv. He had been inspecting mills dur* 
ing this period. He had not noticed any deterioration in the health of the jute workers ; he considered 
them a stronger class, and better off, than those in outside employments. In his opinion the length 
of the working day had not adversely affected the health of the operatives. As regards the early at- 
tendance of the children at the mills, witness thought that the only hardship lay in their having to 
get up early in the cold months. During nine months of the year every native was up at five o’clock. 
He was of opinion that the working hours of the jute mills were too long, and he approved of a 56 
hours’ week, with ten working hours a day for five days, and six hours on Saturday. The working 
hours should be from 6 a.m. to G p.m. with a two-hour stoppage at midday. The present long hours 
had not had any deleterious effect, because no individual actually worked them. The weavers might 
apparently work long hours, hut with two men to two looms it was easy for them to arrange intervals 
' -of rest, if the hours of adult labour were restricted, it would he almost impossible to find out, or prove, 
whether any individual had worked over his twelve hours, or whatever the number fixed might be. 
Witness therefore thought that they would have to restrict the working hours of the mill. The Satur- 
day half-holiday was an even more important point than restricting the hours of work on other days, 
for it would give them the opportunity for resting on the Sunday. At present the cleaning up was done 
.on Sundays, and he thought that all such work should be done on Saturday afternoons. A large num- 
ber of operatives dropped out of mill work after a more or less brief time at it. He would not say that 
this was on account of the strain of the work. Often a man caught some disease, and continued at 
•work until it was too late to have it cured. Often the disease was not caused by any strain occasioned 
bv the work, and if the operative had only had medical advice in time he could have been 

• cured. From the nature of their work he should have expected the operatives to suffer from 
nervous break-down, hut he had not found this to be so. Mill hands were not prone to any special 

• disease, and the up-country man was stronger than the Bengali. When he inspected a mill he saw 
the children who were then at work ; that is, he saw only one shift, or half the children em- 
ployed in the mill. To a certain extent it was true that he saw only those children who were produced 
before him. He saw all the new children weekly at Gauripore mill, and there were a fair number of 
.rejections. The principal question in the engagement of any child was whether that child was able 
. and •willing to work, and it had always been understood that it was not compulsory to get the child 
medically examined. As a matter of fact a child dismissed as under age at one mill could go. else- 
where, and be employed at another mill. He estimated that from five to ten per cent, of the children 
in the jute mills were under nine years of age. He could not say why a prosecution had never been 
undertaken. In his opinion it would be difficult to prove that the manager was aware that the child 
was undei age. To some extent the question of a child’s age was a matter of guess work, and a well- 
grown child of eight might easily pass for nine. The fact that the managers did not obtain cerbfi- 
•cates for the children before employing them could hardly be taken as implying that they accepted 
the responsibility. If an inspector saw a child under nine years at work, he would bring him to the 
•office and ask that the child should be struck off the roll, and this would he done. That was the pro- 
■cedure usually followed, and so far as witness knew there had never been a prosecution. If they 
wished to lay down a rule that no child under nine should enter a mill they must inspect all the 


M r. D. C. Forrester. 
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children every time they entered the mill, and they must also exclude all non-working children from 
the mill. The manager would, he thought, be glad to have a system for identifying children like 
that existing in Bombay and Ahmcdabad, and it would be an advantage to introduce such a system 
in Calcutta. After such a system had been introduced, and brought into working order, he thought 
that two whole-time medical officers might be able to cover the Calcutta district in fourteen days. 
One man would not do, as there must he some allowance for holidays and sickness. Covering the 
ground within one week by one man was out of the question. So far as the actual work was 
concerned, one man would be sufficient, but a lot of time would be lost in getting about from place 
to place. ’His opinion was that the mill doctor should bo permitted to pass children, pending the 
visit of the official doctor. It was possible that the mill doctor would give the children the benefit 
of the doubt, in doubtful cases. If they wished to make a certainty of the medical inspection, 
' then every child should possess a certificate. The only other alternative was to require that 
all the children should be produced before the medical inspecting officers when they visited 
-a mill. That would stop the mill, and be very inconvenient. The children changed about so much 
that it was impossible for the European assistants in the mills to know all the children in their 
departments by sight. Generally speaking, lie did not sec how it was possible to administer 
strictly any Act which provided for an age limit for children. The best arrangement for the efficient 
disposal of this certifying work was to appoint a whole-time man to visit various centres. With some 
assistance, the work could be done in a fortnight ; and perhaps with this suggestion, which emanated 
from the Commission, they could combine his of allowing the mill doctor-to carry out the preliminary 
inspection. He was not of opinion that there was any compulsion on the part of the parents to make- 
their children work. Witness could not say anything about the life history of the hands, and did 
not know what eventually became of the young spinners. He knew of four accidents to non- 
working children ; one lost a leg through being caught in the machinery, another was knocked down 
by a trolley, another fell against the machinery and was killed, and the fourth lost an arm through 
being caugbt in the machinery. He knew of one instance where a nursery was started, but the 
women would have nothing to" do with it. As a rule the whole household went to work and closed their 
house, so if they excluded the children they excluded the women also. He thought that the great 
majority of births were accurately registered by the police, and the figures were used for immediate 
purposes, but the books were not retained for any length of time. If an operative broke down from 
nervous strain, he was more likely to go home than to go to hospital. Witness did not say that 
nervous strain did not exist, but lie had not come across any cases. The European assistants did not 
produce the children themselves at inspections ; they sent the daman to collect them. It would be- 
impossible for an inspecting offiepr to satisfy himself that all tlic new children were actually brought 
before him. He had found many cases of children, working and receiving pay, who were under- 
nine years of age, and who had not been examined by uny doctor. He could not say that he had made- 
special efforts to find out whether any children were kept out of sight during his inspections of the- 
mills. 

Note. — T lio witness was not nuked to submit written ovidence. 


Witness No. 189. 

Mr. J. Sitnd, mill superintendent with Messrs. Andrew Yule <£• Company, Calcutta. 

Witness stated that their five mills, the Delta, National, Budge Budge, Belvedere, and Central, 
afforded employment to 20,631 persons : 15,141 men, 2,160 women, and 3,330 children. In the Budge- 
Budge and Central mills they worked by electric light from 5 A.M. to 8 r.M.; in the National from day- 
light up to 8 p.m., and in the Delta and Belvedere from daylight to dark. The firm’s opinion, and his 
own, concerning the length of the working day, was that from tho commercial or money-making point, 
of view the present hours from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. were the most profitable. Personally, he should like 
to see a fixed working day from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with three hours off for the women and children. He- 
thought that the gross production would be less in the shorter day. The daily-wage men would not 
work harder, hut the piece workers might apply themselves more steadily. Tho shorter day would 
admit of the more economical working of the mill, and a fixed twelve hours’ day would greatly facili- 
tate working. He would prefer to lay down that the mill should not work more than 12 hours, rather 
than to impose a direct restriction on adult labour. It often happened that overtime wns necessary 
in certain departments, in order to complete an urgent order. The hours of 5 a.m. to 8 r.M.were too 
long, and when men resided some distance from the mill they had very little time at home. TJiere- 
ought to be an early stoppage on Saturday afternoons. At present a very small proportion of the- 
liands came in on Sundays for cleaning up. According to the interpretation of the Act adopted in 
Calcutta, this was permissible. Mills were never closed on Sundays in Calcutta, ns they were in 
England. If children had to obtain medical certificates before employment, it would hamper the- 
working of tho mills, unless daily facilities for inspection were provided. He did not consider it any 
hardship to a child under nine years of age to be employed in a jute mill. He would not describe- 
the present inspection for age as a very closo scrutiny. Personally, he thought they should be al- 
lowed to employ children pending tho visit of a medical officer. He did not think that a 6 to 6- 
day for the women and children would be injurious to their health. It would not adversely affect 
the industry to restrict the working period for women and children to the period from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
t tough it might increase the cost of production somewhat. Adult labour should not be interfered 
with, and a man should be free to work overtime when occasion demanded. He had no objection to- 
rn proposed young persons” class for young adults between the ages of 12 and 16. Women and 
c n ren up to 16 years needed protection, while adults did not. There was always a big demand by 
tue operatives for the houses provided by the mill. These houses paid as an investment. There were- 
never any houses empty. 

Note. Tho witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 
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Witness No. 190. 

Mr. Andrew Small, manager of the Lower Hooghly Jute Mills, Calcutta. 

I am manager of tlie Lower Hooghly Jute Mills at Buddertollah, which contain 650 looms and Vr A <lr q u 
•employ 4,500 hands. 1 have had 22 years’ experience of jute mills in this country. The average TFr'i 
■daily running of the engine for productive purposes is 12J hours. (Now changed to 15 hours.) As 
half-timers only work 6 hours a day, I do not consider a medical certificate as to fitness at all necessary. 

I am not in favour of making a class of “ young persons.” Definite time limits should he prescribed 
within which only the employment of operatives would be legal. I recommend that on Monday 
'Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday the hours should he from 6 a.m. to 6-30 P.M., with a 
stoppage of the engine for two hours between 12 noon and 2 p.m. for rest and refreshments. On 
Saturday the hours should be from 6 a.m. to 2-30 P.M., with a stoppage of the engine for one hour 
between 9 and 10 a.m. for rest and refreshment. This arrangement would provide a 60 hours pro- 
ductive working week, for which only a single set of workers would he required. The employment 
of women at night should he entirely prohibited. The minimum age for children should not he 
raised beyond nine. Certificates of physical fitness for children are not necessary, nor are they 
required for half-timers before the latter are allowed to work full time. Children should be employed 
in regular prescribed sets.. The provision by factory owners of education should be an optional 
’matter. Non-working children should be prohibited from accompanying workers, unless the mill 
has a nursery with capable women in charge. I think the jute mill industry should be legislated 
for in any amended Factory Act, according to its own particular needs, without reference to the 
requirements of other descriptions of textile or other industries in India. Inspectors from the United 
Kingdom are not required. There ought to be no difficulty in getting qualified men in India. The 
limitation of productive working hours to 60 a week would be productive of good in many ways. 

• (I) The periodical stoppages during the day and on Saturday afternoon would enable the machinery 
~to be kept clean, and in better order, than it possibly can be under the present system, and there- 
fore it would be capable of producing better work. (2) More work per loom per hour would be got 
•off. A weaver working under the present long hours begins to fag after he has wrought a f ull 10 
hours ; this work is not so good, and more wastage is made. (3) The difference in the cost of produc- 
’tion between a GO hours week with a single set of hands, and a 90 hours week with a double and some- 
times treble shift, would make at first only a trifling increase in the cost of production per ton, and 
would not affect the supremacy of Calcutta over Dundee and Continental competitors. In Calcutta 
the cost now of producing a ton of hessians averages about 11120, which would probably be 
increased to 11126 with a 60 hours week. In Dundee the average cost of production is not under 
the equivalent of 11180, so Calcutta has nothing to fear in the way of competition should our hours 
here be fixed at 60 by legal enactment. (4) It is true that the operatives (other than the weavers) do 
not work individually more than 9 hours a day. It is not the length of individual working hours that is 

• complained of, however, but the manner of their distribution. It is one thing to work during a natural 
working day, and quite another to get up at 4 or 4-30 a.m. according to the distance to be travelled 
when on the morning shift, and not get home until 9 or 9-30 p.m. when on the evening shift; when 

■ after that the evening meal has to be prepared. And that too in all weathers during the cold, foggy, 
winter mornings, and all through the rainy season. This present mistiming of the working hours 
has" a tendency to lower the physique especially of the women and children. (5) The limitation of the 
hours to GO, and the half-holiday on Saturday, would tend greatly to amcli prate the lot of the vast 
number of European assistants now employed at the mills. Although they have their stated hours 

• of rest during each day, they are never off the compound, and are always at beck and call at all hours 
-from Monday inornmg until Saturday evening. 

N’orr. — The witness did not attend tor oral examination. 


Witness No. 191. 

Mr. D. IF. Melville, manager of the Upper Anglo-Indian Jute Mill^Kanldnara. 

Witness stated that the mill afforded employment to 2,000 men, 500 women, and 500 children, jir. Melville. 
There was no electric light in the mill, but the hands had not left on that account. Mills adjoining Oral evidence. 
theirs worked longer hours by electric light, but he had never suffered from lack of hands owing 
to the short hours of working. Even in the hot weather the mill had a bare complement, and the 
production was never seriously curtailed. Witness had made enquiries among the men, and in his 
opinion they certainly preferred to work without artificial light. The weavers in this mill earned 
power wages than those in the long-hour mills, but in spite of that they obtained as many weavers 
' as they required. Some of their weavers had worked steadily for over three years without going 
away for a long holiday. Twenty per cent, of them, in fact only took a few days off in the year. 

The weavers had never appealed to him to be allowed to work longer hours. If they wanted to do 
so they would go to neighbouring mills. A good production for a twelve hours’ day would be 240 
yards per loom. He calculated this at 140 picks per minute, allowing fifteen per cent, for legitimate 
■stoppages. This meant about ten and a half hours’ actual working in the course of the day. Witness 
was of 'opinion that each weaver went out three times a day, for one hour each time, and so worked 
■ only nine of the twelve hours. It was utterly impossible for any weaver to work a fifteen hours’ day 
with only three hours oil. In the long days their weavers had more than three hours off. The pro- 
• duction of 240 yards was a fair actual average for the looms, though some weavers mode more in order 
to obtain a larger bonus. The average pay of the weavers, including the bonus, was R3-8 a week ; 
some made R4 and one man over Ro. The operatives were aware that the length of the working day 
-was under consideration at present, and they wanted a ten hours’ day, and the Saturday half- 
holiday. The men quite understood that with shorter hours their earnings would be less, but m 
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his opinion they would apply themselves more steadily in the shorter day. He admitted that a 
proportion of up-country men liked to work at high pressure in order to cam high wages and 
then take a hoiday at their homes . This, however, was not general. Taking the Bpinners 
as a class, there had been an improvement in skill. Nineteen years ago two-thirds of the 
spinners were Bengalis, but the up-country man had now come in, and was a stronger man and a 
better worker than the Bengali. Witness had not noticed any deterioration in the health of the 
children. Their mill had no intention of introducing electric light. His personal opinion was 
that, so far as the proper control and supply of labour was concerned, they would never be 
on a sound and satisfactory footing until the jute industry had a ten hours’ day. It would 
not be good for the trade to introduce this all at once, and it must be brought about gradually 
First of all, the hours should be reduced to 13 or 12. Lately there had been great expansions in 
. the trade, and it would be beneficial if the output could be curtailed somewhat. With a shorter 
day the hands would not take such long holidays, and there would not be that scarcity of 
labour every hot weather which caused so much trouble at present. If the hours could be 
reduced to 12, it would be’ a half-way house towards the ten hours’ day which would, he thought, 
ultimately be reached. The spinners could not work more than a ten hours’ day in one shift. 
A larger number of men moved about from mill to mill, but lie would describe this floating 
body as the indifferent workers. Tho good weavers went’ to those mills where they could get plenty 
of good yarn. The sirdars had a great deal to do with this chnnging about, and they undoubtedly 
levied dasturi. Some hands, too, borrowed money and then went away in the hope of escaping pay- 
ment. A small percentage was addicted to drink. The amended Act of 1891, as regards the agc3 
for the employment of children, had never been enforced jn Calcutta, and the children were as young 
and immature now as they were before the Act was revised. An attempt was made by the factory 
inspector to enforce the Act, but this came to nothing ; for if tho industry had had to wait until 
children of proper ages were obtainable, they would have had to close the mills. In order to keep 
the mills running, under-age children had to be employed. Twenty per cent, of the children in the 
mills were under nine years of age, but the percentage of full-timers under 14 years was not so large. 
Witness saw no necessity for any increase in the minimum age for children, as they were better off 
when working in a jute mill, which was like play to them, than they would be if unemployed. The- 
industry had never attempted to get the amended Act altered. He had a school in his coolie lines. 
The mill provided the accommodation, and the municipality the tcftclicr. At first the boys wished 
to be paid for attending, and now there were only twelve boys receiving education. 

Note. — Tho witness was not asked to subniit][writteii evidence. I 


Witnesses No. 192. 

Kirtivas Mandal, Gopalsang Baru, Bibinchand Bairagi, Zolu Bamzan, and Umcdali Malikhina, all 
weavers in the Budge Budge Jute Mills near Calcutta. 

Our working hours are at present from 5 a.m. to 8 r.M., but we nre arranged in sets of three 
looms each, and we either relieve each other, or engage a ‘daily’ worker at our joint expense, so 
that each of us gets a 2 hours’ interval for food before noon, and one hour again in the afternoon. 
Thus we actually work only 12 hours a day, and get 3 hours off. But wc all have to bo present 
at the mill at 5 a.m., and are not allowed to leave till 8 r.M.; and wc object to such long hours. 
As most of us live in villages at a distance of two to four miles from the mill, it means that we 
have to get up in the morning between 3 and 4 a.m., and do not get homo till 8-30 or 9 r.M. 
Out of 325 weavers in mill No. 1, where we work, about 315 are Bengalis belonging to villages 
in the neighbourhood of the mill ; only 8 or 10 arc up-country men. The present long hours are trying 
to health, and we are all desirous of having the hours reduced. If wc earned somewhat less than at 
present that would not matter if we secured more comfort and better health. Our earnings last 
week were R5-3-0, R3-3-0 (four days only), R3-15-0, R4-8-0, and RG-8-0 ( sirdars ) re- 
spectively. _ Wc may not have earned such good wages before the present long hours with electric 
light were introduced, but we were content with our earnings and worked better. We must all 
come at 5 a.m. and stay till 8 p.m., otherwise our looms are given to others ; so that it would be 
no use our employing extra ‘ daily ’ hands at our own expense. What we should like is fixed 
hours all the year round from 6 a.m. to 6 r.M. 


Witnesses No. 193. 

Kirtibas, Bholanath, and nine other spinners working in the Budge Budge Jute Mills near Calcutta. 

i We work by shifts, each man doing about 10 or 11 hours a day. Tho actual working hours 
nre not too long for us, but we object to having to come to tho mill so early in the morning, and 
to getting away so late. The hours of a typical shift are 5 a.m. — 9 a.m. ; 12 noon to 3 p.m. ; and 4 
p.m. to 8 p.m., i.e., eleven hours in all. There were just as many shifts before long hours by electric 
light were introduced. We all live in villages in the neighbourhood of the mill, within four miles of 
it, and some of us have to rise at 3-30 a.m. and do not get home till 9 p.m. Our wages last 
week were R3-8-0, R3-3-9, R3-7-0, R4-0-0, R3-15-0, R3-12-3, R 3-5-0, R3-5-0, R3-15-0, 
and R4-0-0 respectively, the first four being for sis days’ work each, and the others 
for seven days each, because machinery-cleaning was done on Sunday. Cleaning is always done 
on Sunday ; the sirdar is told to send so many hands and he selects a certain number of us spinners 
or b unday work. We do half a day’s work and get a full day’s wane for it, bo we all like this extra 
work on Sunday. - 

, . 4'' 0 J. E '7r Ti ' i \’ a,ut the preceding statement, were recorded by tho President. The witnesses were produced- 
noioro the Commission by Mr. A. C. Bnnerji, a local barrister, who is president of tho " Indinn Labour Union,’ 
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Views of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam on the questions referred to the 

COMMISSION. 

The number of factories working in this Province is small compared witli most other Provinces Government cf 
of India. At the closo of the year 1906 there were 99 factories at work, including 79 jute presses E vutern Bengal and 
9 saw mills and 7 Railway workshops. The average number of daily operatives employed was M,am ' 

18,002, of whom 709, or 3'9 per cent., wore children. With tho exception of some jute presses 
which work for only 4 or 5 months in tho year, the factories are generally small, and tho Local 
Government, is not in a position to furnish evidence of special value to the Commission. Besides tho 
District Magistrate,, who is ex-officio inspector of all factories in his district, tho Civil Surgeon has 
been appointed inspector of factories within his jurisdiction, under section 3 of Act XV, 1881, in tho 
13 districts of this Province which possess factories. The services of the special inspector of fac- 
tories in Bengal are shared by this Government. There is no establishment employed solelv for tho 
purpose of factory inspection. Tho question of strengthening the inspecting staff is now under tho 
consideration of this Government, in communication with the Government of Bengal. Bat while 
tho Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that the present arrangements for inspection provide amply 
for the health of the labourers, and sufficiently protect the interests of all classes of factory labour 
employed in the Province, he considers that every factory should be occasionally inspected by an 
expert inspector recruited from England, but employed only after a period of training in India, and 
that tho managers of factories should be in a position to obtain bis advice. From enquiries recently 
instituted, Sir Lancelot Hare is assured that there are no abuses in this Province in connection with 
the employment of adult males for an excessive number of hours, and that so far as Eastern Bengal 
and Assam is concerned, there is no case for restricting by legislation tho hours of labour of ndnlt 
males. It is, however, not unlikely that such restriction would be resented by tho immigrant 
labourers who work in tho jute presses of Eastern Bengal. The season is a short one, lasting not 
more than five months, and these men are paid at piece-work rates, being free to work as many 
hours as they choose. During the short season their object is to earn as much as possible. Children 
are employed to a very small extent in this Province. No abuse has been brought to tho notice of 
the Local Government in respect of their employment, but tho Lieutenant-Governor cordially 
accepts the suggestion that certificates of age and physical fitness should be insisted on beforo 
ohildren are allowed to work in factories. To check the impersonation of children who have been 
certified under the Indian Factories Act ns being above 9 years, by others below that age, and to 
prevent the employment of children on two shifts under a double set of names, inspectors ot factories 
are required to call for the production of the coitificatcs granted under section 5 of the Act, and if 
necessary to compare tho thumb mark of the child with the thumb mark on the certificate ; and, if 
considered desirable, to call for tho muster roll of the factory, and to make any enquiries necessary 
for the purpose of identifying the children whose names are entered in it. 


Witness No. 194. 


Liautemnt-Oolonel II. N. Campbell, AT. U„ I.M.S., Civil Surgeon of Dacca. 

I am not qualified to make any special report on the points referred to the Commission, as I 
have never had charge of a district in wliich factories, other than jute pressing and baling factories, 
roquired inspection. Tho class of factory operatives I am acquainted with is m a inly employed in 
jute pressing and baling. I cannot supply statistics showing the relative healthiness of theso 
operatives, as compared with the- general average of the non-factory population of the same class. 
In my opinion there is n> difference The great majority of factory operatives nro drawn from tho 
surrounding population. In my opinion the factory population does not differ as regards physique 
from the general average of the same class. As far as I know they do not suffer more than tho 
general population of the same class from any specific diseases. I cannot supply any statistics. In 
tho event of definite limiting ages being prescribed, as regards certain classes of factory workers, tho 
only method of general applicability for determination of the age of any particular examinee would 
he the dentition test, in conjunction with the physical development. The dentition test is fairly 
reliable in India. The average age at which permanent teeth appear in Indian children may bo 
stated as follows — 


(а) Central incisors ... 

(б) Lateral „ 

(c) Canines „ 

(d) Anterior bicuspids 

(c) Posterior „ ... 

(/) Anterior molars ... 

(g) Second „ ... 

(h) Posterior 


7th year. 
8th „ 


10th to 12th 
... 10 th 
... 11th 
... 7th 
... 12th 
10th to 25th 


A child of 9 generally has 12 permanent teeth, and at the age of 13 or 14, 28 permanent teeth. 

aUe Sefirf^ “ Fa f b 7 

Laboui^ComirdtteeTor latrine accommodation, vis., one seat for every 25 persons, appears surtablo 


Iiicntenant-Colonel 
Campbell. 
Written evidence . 
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id day. Only n very Email number of ivomen were employed, and the children n> iisUd in rope making. 
Tho children wero not examined by n doctor nl all, and 10 far ns the worntn and chihln n were 
concerned tlioto wns no attempt to enfoico tho pioi isions of fhiralrl The only vo-k'ihop wIkto tho 

children were certified for ago was tho Dnstirn Hrng-il Stale Hailway workshop.. In ci vi ml of tho 

into presses no children w ere employed at all, and in oth‘ rs ; viral of Hr- children wire probably 
tiudor 11 ycnis of ago. The) wero over 12 years. It wonld not ho any hi-dship to tho owners to 
haam theso children examined for age. mi tequired In tlie law. Comparatively little rope a. an re- 
quired for haling, niul so tlio childicn prohibly did not noil, late Tlnre ivn« a rirtoiu amount of 
fluff in tho sorting sheds, which would in some d< gre e lie in,«notm to he iltli Ho had '< i n no ca^a 
of phthisis atnouert tho woihois, hut occT-ionall) an llimiai ’n a<-sislanl lomp’ain'd of J’rilatmn in 
tho tin oat 1 1 o hail never met with a ra*.o of tetanus dut to iiifn pressing work, 11’if‘MS did all 
tho inspection woik in Nmningunj Ihsiihs tlm railway woilshop anil jute fa" ' thtro w i ro 
olccfric light woihB in Dacca nndaioda watei mumfiffn-y at Nar-tinginj '1 he decide light 
woil.s did not come nndcr the. Act, and tiny w eic cont-olli d by a f"urt con< i-ting, ho K lieved, of the 
Commissioner anil Collector of Dacca, and flic Nawnh of D we a. Wif-u «■ , i .is not in clmrgo of tho 
jail at Dacca, and bo could not ghodetinitdj the nvcnKte w light of (he mmnlis; hut In dioakl 

think that 108 lbs. would lo ft fair average w tight fir a ntitivr in his opinion tho i fekn wero 

not oieiwoikeil in tho jute pro * m h Highfim of 111" av oil i rs wire onlt 1 cpt in Mm e of the bigger 

factoiics. IJo was not qualified foray that the provisions oftho Act nl tth tr to children vi ro not 
ciuried out. Tho children only had v'.n light wmlc, hut tie re wi au n regahitii •», ( , p n vi at them 
working over seven hours lie had reeiived no rtih s from Cov erenm lit on the subject Tin* law in 
rcgaid to childnn aans enforced m the railway avort.shops In the jute pro-res the rhihhan only 
vrovkul aw the out -side vhcvh, foe vo.pe anal ing, tuul llv j were not < sp> r ' d to r."y danger from. ri"ehin» 
crj' or from iIubI or fluff. Witnc-a suit Ids inspretion lips Is to tie Msi'irtnti, adm forwariled 
a copj to the mningi r of the fnctorja TJuiv aaasatt.i htHo difii iinro ** tvan a child if over 12 
and one of H. Ho itgardcd dentition as the chief t> 't of it.p, bat would abo (vmrtdi r phjrieal 
development in ctrtun cas s I to knew* of no pro icutioa in Nam ugmij under the factory Act 
Ho considered that one in fifty latrine nccommod ition v. as • ufiicii nt. 


IVitm ss No ltd. 

.1 fr. P. 23. Sutlir, Kuriimcutij. 

I am nnahlo fo answer any of the qne fions put to me, baaing no krmvletW or. expo- icnc’’ of 
tho matters fhorcin referred to. '1 lie huBinres under ma coat o! is that of jutn b ding, in which 
avoil: is in full swing for only n few inontliB of inch joar All tlieroiap taa'p ernplnre r- an, free v, ill 
piece-workers, and wo have no confrt)! oua tin m in re • p(ct of flni- hout«-of wo-k, i to In no cn r e 
nio children employed by my company, but th(j rotmtims nr’-ompam thdrrditius ( fat!, err or 
brothers) and assist them As a geueial ru'd no a ode w d no i xt •; t l.j day livid Tin Ik nrs of 
woik vai v from 10 to 12 horns n«hy, aecoreling to tin bagthof the dia, and nil word ra stop to 
cat in the middlo of tho day. In my opinion no Jigislnf oa is ate>. in in regard to the i mnloy- 
ment of labour in connection aaith anj* of the jute aborting and l ahn ; it ncem , that I line ivir 
Been 

IVitncs Elated that ho had been in Nnroitigiijij fo- fftf”n vi iw ; lie ropnr nt d the Nfinun- 
gunj Company Limited Tie a had two f icto-iis; in tho one then' win four hydraulic Ikwi'er 
hachcha pres'is, and in the other three Watsons p:U i pre r if In the i a c m thiy v odd ininloy 
about 700 nun in tho pu/Io pre'* 1 s nnd about COO in th I 't’hcha h din • < stab'i'linunt 1 hey 

woikcd an avemge twill c lews n diy, and in the yd 1 1 pre* a there wt s night wo’k fo- 20 days 
or so a y tar, the press Hoiking from 7 A M. to 7 m 8 t it. 'i hire was no I'utne light in the 
Jtcichclia press 1 lie insurance policiis which they accept’d j i rmitb-d th< m to work from fi a H. 
to 9 t’.M. They wire busy from the beginning uf August to the mil of Diet miser; they lh”i went 
on quietly to March or April ; and during the n inainiu" four. months tho pre ”sa were praeti-ally 
closid. All tho labour, Loth local ami import'd, was jnppli'd by ront-.irl Tiny nt.ir paid tho 
labourers direct, anil kept no register of liamt s, only a regirt' r of t'n> total numbir of hands 
omplojcd. In the iope making ilepai fmeut of bale pieces rome small Knr wero bronglit in by 
then patents Tho rope making ptoper w an done by the mi n, and the hoys only a< irted in ihe 
very light work in connection with it. The children did not wort, on r h wn hours a day. They 
come in at sc. on in tho morning, w ot k till tw ch e or one, then they eh nr up nnd b nv< . 1 hen' w ere no 
regulations to proient under ago children ftnni working beyond vi n boat 'i he ihildu n worked 
in a freo and easy manner, nud tlmo had niua be n any qm 'lion raised nKanl them working over 
tho legal time. No child was allowed in tho press hon*"’ where there was machinay The doctor 
made liis inspection periodically. Tho firm had no control our tho children, and they could not 
therefore vciy well cnforco a rule that no child should woik withont first obtaining n certificate. 
To keep a register of tho cliildien would bo impracticable, owing to tho way in which they changed 
from press to press If tho contractor knew that they had to keep a register of the children ho 
thought it might bo managed, nnd tho firm could placo darunus at the doors to prevent nil children 
without certificates from entering. He thought that an ndult woiki r made nbont ono lsipco a day, 
hut tho children merely assisted their parents .and received no regular wages Tho rates of pay to 
the contractor rarely varied, but sometimes money had to bo advanced temporal-lily to the imported 
labourers who camo largely from Miivnpur. Tho imported labourers also went from press to press, 
but tho contractors were not greatly inconvenienced thereby'. The owncis ihemselies did what 
they could to rccoi cr advances if a man camo to otic press w ith an ad\ ance ow ing to another prcrs. 
All tho largo firms were ohligcd to import labour, but some of tho smaller firms could get sufficient 
labour locally. E\ cn at tho height of tho season there w as not a scarcity of hands. Witness know 
of no press where work commenced at 4-30 a.m. Their presses worked from 7 A if. to 5 or G r.M. 
and Oio mon took it iu tuniEtohavo their meals nt midday Tho work nt this time was Blacker, 
but tho presses did not stop altogether. They employed a sufficient number of men to keep tho 
presses going nt full strength, after allowing for tho pcrccntago of hands always absent. All tho 
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-work was piece-work, and tho only wages nairl diVwt c , ~ 

mechanics and clerks. There was no fised^eal timo^or^he facto^ LT+l^V 0 3aneans > Mr. P. E. Suttie, 

tho jute stopped for two hours in the middle of theTf The a a°°t B T, ' Lo b ™gM 

their premises wero nnder the Act. They never worirad on a ? rstood * bat til0 whole of 

and oven on those exceptional occasions work would onlv last for^hnff^J C<ml w possib l y bel P i4 > 

tho Sunday’s rest was necessary for tho wXrT bS, f JZ ^ He cons “ that 

and tlio men took it in tarns to go out for an hour' or two on that Z t ^ mT ° n 

tago to everybody if tho hath could ho cWed to slll w l would be a great advan- 

Thni-sday owmg to the hath. The medical officer came about onTo everjtwo™ tft months^ The 
special inspector had mado visits, but not so often as mm „ m „ eo „ ibo 

and engineering works in Dacca, but ho knew of no other factories or induISsT Extern BeS 
and Assam which would como under tho Act A nnnr-n ,, ^ a t ni -Bengal 

Singer 0 ° C “ WaS eSPOrfCa ' C0tt011 Sinning was al “ 0attiea on by ^ SK at 


Witness No. 196. 


Mr, 0. Zi. TV. Bryan , Naraingunj, 

premn” c.taU.sl.mml, o[ tlio ™/„„J Mos/ol tleio q u es ti„ B ,S : Sii’J, J“'“ AtSfari 
them, as applying to regular faotones whore workers have for tho most part to deal personally with 
machinery, of some kind, and where in consequence it is of course necessary that re gukr hours etc 
should bo kept. In baling or pressing establishments as conducted i/ Narain“uni and other 
? l f‘ ssd pt \ t,om ?»« “ ofc Jlo case. The following figures give information as to tho quantity of 

labour employed in tho various establishments belonging to this .firm:— quantity or 


Narny.irignnj lica-l branch 
Sitalnckin „ 

Ka’sipur „ 

Tnnbaznr „ 

Clmndpur ... 

Mndaripnr ... 


Messrs. M. David & Co. 


Mon 

1,450 

Wotnon 160 

Childron 

40/50 

#« 

8S0 

II 

42 

i> 

38 

*1 

470 

ft 

22 


40 

»» 

300 

»» 

nono 

it 

nono 

») 

300 

II 

7 

it 

9 

ft 

1£0 

II 

2 

it 

20 


The above figures show tho average number of people working in tho height of tho into season, 
and do not represent tho yearly average. No women or children aro ever emploved on machinery 
*;*•>» lbo ac V ial 1'™“ boUFC ' ^selves. There tho work is confined to a very small percentage of 
tho total number of employees. Tho Lours of work aro from daylight to dark, with 2 to 3 houre off 
- during the day. 


Witness stated that tho wholo of their work was dono by contract. Tho firm only kept tho 
names of the nssorters, and paid them direct. Tho repo making' was contract work, and they did 
not keep tlio nnmes of the children. Probably half tho children were under 14 years of age, and so 
far as ho was aware no attempt had over been made to cnforco tho Act in this respect. No steps 
wore taken to ensure that tho children did not work lioyond tho number of hours laid down in tho 
Act. In tho height of tho season tho presses might work from 6 a.m. to 9 r.M., but that would bo 
tbo longest day. In tho paleka press thoy employed oue-third extra hands more than wore reqnired 
for legitimate working, and extra men wero also employed in tho kachcha press. Tho men arranged 
intervals of rest amongst themselves. Tho only scarcity that ho experienced was amongst the 
cooly labourers for carrying jntc. It would not interfere with tho work if all tho children were 
examined, and only allowed to work eo many hours a day. It would bo possiblo to employ adult 
labour in place of tho children, though it would cost more in wages, hut tho number of children 
employed was so small that it would not affect tho work ono way or tho other. Seventy-five per cent 
of tho labour in tho pukka, press was imported. Tlio medical officer inspected twice a year. Tho 
boiler intq vector camo every year, but ho did not think there had boon a regular factory inspector 
near tho place for years. They had got on perfectly well without inspection, but wore quite willing 
to bo inspected if that was thought desirable. They very rarely worked on Sundays, Bo considered 
six days work a week sufficient for tho men, and if thoy stopped on tho Sunday they got better 
work out of tbem. Thoy conld not get enough local labour and so had to import labour for tbo 
pakka presse*. They understood that tho wholo of their premises came under the Act, though they 
did not consider that tho provisions of tho Act were really necessary in tho case of juto haling 
premises in tho vwfussil. 


Oral evidence. 


Witness No. 197. 

Mr, 0, Morgan, Naraingunj. 

I represent tho Sonaknnda Baling Co., Ld., Naraingunj. Tbero are about 1,000 people em- Mr. G. Morgan, 
ployed in the carrying, assorting, baling and exporting of tbo jute. Tho usual jnto Written, evidence. 
season period is 1st August to 31st January. The. presses work usually from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. The 
averago numbor of hours a person employed in a press houso works in 24 hours is about 12 
hours. They work at tlio presses in shifts, and usually take about 2 hours off during 
tho working day. Coolies and assortor.s rest wlionover thoy feol inclined, as they are paid by 
picco-work. I do not seo any nocossity for bringing juto pressos under tbo Factory Act. My 
reasons aro : — 

(1) No night work can bo dono, as jnto cannot bo assorted by artificial light, and the 
presses aro only allowed to work up to 9-30 p.m. under tbo insurance tariff. 
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(2) The only questions to which the Factory Act •would apply in jute presses are:-— 

(a) Coolie lines, 

(J) Water-supply, 

and these matters hardly require a special Act. 

(3) Tho whole labour is practically manual labour. Jute presses nro in ranch the same 

position as tea gardens, and there is no proposal to bring tho latter under 
a Factory Act, nor is there any necessity for doing bo. 

Jute presses have no night work, so tho question of women working at night does not 
arise. If it is decided to make tho Factory Act applicable to all jute presses, I would suggest 
that a special part be made for them nlono, as very little of tho goneral Act would be applicable 
to jute presses. This part might deal with : — 

(1) Hydraulic machinery and the safe-guards necessary. This only refers to " pucca ” 

balers, as “kutcha ” presses require no safo-guards. 

(2) Accommodation in coolie lines. 

(3) Coolie lino latrines, providing one seat for every 25 persons (this is our municipal rule 

at present). 

(4) Drinking water-supply. 

Hole .— 1 ho witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 198. 


t 


Mr. A. Nicoll, Chairman of the Maraingunj Ohainbcr of Commcrco. 


I am managing agent of Messrs. It. Sim & Co,, Ltd., Narningunj, jnto commission agents. 
The lnbour conditions obtaining in tho pressing and assorting of jute in Narningunj and most 
mofusdl stations boing so different from those prevailing in other districts of India, it will only bo 
necessary for the following reasons to roply to certain of the questions upon which evidence is 
required by tho Commission : — 

(1) Tho working season only extends over a period of G to 8 months in each year. 

(2) The labour for importing and exporting jute is all adult males. Their working day is 
from daylight to dark with breaks of 2 hours or more for meals, etc. 

(3) In press houses (without, I think, any oxcoption) only malo adults aro employed. This work 
is earned on under tho shift system, and tho usual working hours aro from daylight to dark; in 
the case of a few factories, work is earned on in tho height of tho season for an hour or two longer 
by the aid of tho electric light. Men employed in press houses work very hard for a few' months of 
tho year, but in no case for more than 7 to 8 hours a day. 

(4) In the assorting of juto women and children ( the latter come with their parents) aro 
employed to a very small oxtent only. This work is earned on in sheds or godowns, entirely 
separate from press houses, in which tliero is no kind of machinery whatever. The assorters of 
jute are paid by piece-work, and being under no restrictions as regards working hours come and 
go as they please. In my opinion the working hours of malo adults should not bo limited, as tho 
conditions prevailing in mojussil juto press houses renders limitation of working hours unnecessary. 
If it is considered ndvisablo to restrict working hours, whoro tho shift system is in vogue, I would 
favour the working hours from 5 A. it. to 8 p. m., provided that no male adult should work for more 
than 12 hours out of the 24. I do not favour the suggestion that the engine bo stopped for half 
an hour each day, as this would be of no benoGt to any class of labour. Jn view of the very small 
number of children employed in mofussil jute factories, and the fact that such as arc employed 
work only under their parents in tho lighter kind of work, tho various questions regarding 
children are of no interest to juto press houses. Juto godowns and press houses are in all cases well 
ventilated, while tho sanitary arrangements in all factories in Nnraingunj are under tho control of 
tho Municipality, and are periodically inspected by tho Civil Surgeon of the district who holds tho 
office of inspector of factories. I may mention that tho above evidence has been drawn up in consulta- 
tion with, and embodies tho views of, the members of Committee of tho Naraingunj Chamber of 
Commerce, which consists of representatives of tho following firms 


Messrs. M. David & Co., 

" Ealli Bros. 

” M. Sarkies & Sons, 

" R, Glen & Co., Ld., 

Naraingnnj Co., Ld., 
Donaldson & Co., 

Note . — The witness did 


represented by Mr. C. R. W. Bryan. 

*’ A. D. Mangos. 

” ” T. David. 

” *’ R. Glen. 

” ” D. Mnctavish. 

” ” W. H. Banks, 

attend for oral examination. 
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Witness. No. 199. 

Major S. It. APLIN, LA., Deputy Commissioner, Maul,, min. 

In Maul main tliero is no necessity to limit the wnrki™ 

of omploj'ment are from G a.m. to 11 a, it. and from P-fo vl to mw ™ aleS ' , T3le usnal hours ifaiorS r A v 
physique of the workers has not keen affected by lone hours ' If bon,*’ l ' e >. ab . ont Cm. The Wrillmtiiimee 
maximum number of hours fixed should be 12 ? S lf tonrs are lunit ^, I think the ' 

I think — 

( } sunset or if the samSf url to 

(2) thattho engine should bo stopped for at least half an hour between’ 11 A „ ’“J 1 pM . 

(3) that in factories working on tho day-shift system rim w„i „ t , 

» 'afiffsf te,. b r “ ? » - 

register of all workers under tho ago of 1G is not necessary I do not tbinl- ™ ^ ’ and a Bf)ecial 

ed here at night. But in any case to prohibit then empbyient is n^l Tub T 
only are children seldom employed hero, but those cm,doyed “re, 1 believe nevoi less than^'ont 12 
years of ago. _ If tho minimum age were raised, therefore, it would not affect anyone here Z far 
ns Manlmmn is concerned, therefore certificates of ago and physical fitness are not required file 
same answer applies to the case of children who have hitherto worked half time and are allowed to 
work full time as adults. No legislation ,s necessary here to prevent the employment of chihLn 
«cept in sets ; or to compel factory owners to provide elementary education fob children workWin 
tho factories ; or to prohibit non- working young children from accompanying workers to danSs 
or unhealthy parts of factones. It is unnecessary to test samples of air taken from faoforicfbere , 
with a view to secure proper ventilation. The rice and saw mills are sufficiently ventilated In 
hlaulinoin, where there is a very heavy rainfall, there is usually too much, rather than too little 
moisture m the air. A standard of moisture, if prescribed, could not bo enforced • no water is 
required for humidifying purposes. Tho stand ard of latrino accommodation, i.e , one seat for every 
25 workers, is, I think, sufficient. I do not think separate urinal accommodation is necessary 
Tho saw nulls havo no doors. Tho doors of rice mills are kopt open when work is going on 
It might bo an advantage to prescribe that all doors of working rooms should be bung so as to open 
readily from tho insido outwards in caso of fire I am incliuod to think that further precautions for 
fencing machinoiy in saw mills are required. Tho saws now are unprotected. The risk of accident 
is possibly slight, but accidents are possible with carets workers As local conditions vary so much 
uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India cannot, 1 think, be secured. 

Tho Civil Surgeon is tho medical inspector of factories hero. So long ns ho is able to spare the time" 

I do not think tho assistance of a full-time medical inspector is required. 

Witness stated that he had been stationed in Moulmnin for eighteen months, and had previously 0 . 
been twice in charge of ilio district for about a year altogether. He had never received any ™ m m ° e ' 
complaints about tho length of tho working hours in tho mills, and ho understood that the long 
hours were always worked by shifts. It had never been brought to bis notice that tho mills worked 
an intermediate perio 1 of sixteen hours between tho daylight working and tho all-day and-night 
hours. Ho considered such hours very long, and thought twelve hours were enough for any man. 

It was of course necessary that tho supply of rice should be cleared Ik: fore tho rains, during which it 
was liahlo to becomo mouldy. In tho villages the rice was stored in huge baskets corered with 
plaster and mounted oti stakes. If there had to ho a restriction of hours he was in far our of an 
exemption for rice mills to permit of overtimo working in special emergencies. There had been no 
deterioration in tho health of tho labourers ; and ns tho demand for labour was so great, if they 
were overworked thej' would go clsowkere. Tho Barmans bad a natural aversion to hard work, 
and particularly to coolie work in tho mills. Tho great bulk of tho imported Indian labour camo 
and went ci cry year, but a certain number migrated into the districts. Ho was in favour of a half 
hour midday stoppage, because that would make sure that tho mon obtained a rest. He had not 
considered this matter from tho mill-owner s point of view', however, and he intended the scheme of 
hours in his written cvidenco to be taken as generally applicable to all mills, without special refer- 
ence to rico mills. None of tho mills, with one exception, had coolie lines ,- and as the coolies all went 
homo to breakfast, it was apparent that they left tho mill at least once in the day and probably for 
considerably longer than half an hour There was no absolute certainty that they did get tins half 
hour off, hut as a geuoral rule this could bo taken for granted. Ho was of opinion that the indeter- 
minate intervals of rest allowed were a sufficient compliance with the Act There were about seven 
hundred and fifty lodging-houses in the town, and they wore governed by special bye-laws which 
had been recently amondod. Every lodging-honso was hound to take out a license in Janu/iry, and 
itio £eo Avas T^s. 2 for cacli person tliat tlic lion so was registered to accommodate* I f oi instance, tlio 
registration fee would ho Rs. 40 for a house licensed to accommodate twenty persons. Tho houses 
were inspected as regards cleanliness and ventilation. There had been bye-laws governing these 
houses for many years, hut they had not been strictly enforced until recently. When plague broke 
out a systematic inspection was started and several houses wore closed Tho condition of tho houses 
at that time was distinctly bad. They were overcrowded and wsamtoiy. Since the bye- aw had 
been enforced some houses had beou rebuilt. Many houses, however, toed to evade tho law and 
escape payment of the fee. Ho considered that tho hands drank a great deal, and there were a fair 
number of liquor shops in tho town. Practically no half-time 

Witness was not aware why tho order had been passed whereby the mill compounds did not 
• come avi thin 8 tho scono of the Act. Burmese children did not work m factories, and a very high 
percentage °of them° went to school . There had been a few accidents in the mills. Last year three 
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Major S. I/. Aplin. boys were scalded in a boiler, and one died from shock, the result of tho. injuries bo recoivod. In 
the saw mills one man had his foot out, but ho did not remember any accidents through men falling 
on the top of the saw. None of the saws were guarded. Ho had made enquiries in reference to 
this and found that it was not customary in Burma to guard saws. Witness considered that tho 
, present latrino accommodation in tho mills in Maulmain was sufficient. Ho did not think tbat tho 

present system for the removal of night-soil was clean or satisfactory, but tho difficulty was to 
suggest any other practicable alternative. He was quite satisfied with tho ventilation in tho rice 
mills, but ho bad no objection to the air boing tested. Tho hands did not suffor from any special 
ailments, and in his opinion they were a sturdy lot. 


Witness No. 200. 


, Lieutenant-Ooloncl Evans, Oivil Surgeon, Maulmain, 

FWttcn°erWcncff,' The class of factory operatives I am acquainted with are thoso working in tho rico and timber 
mills of Lower Burma. Tho engine-drivers and stokers, etc., are generally Chittagonians, whilo 
' the factory hands are almost without exception natives of Madras, generally “ Coringhis. ” I 
cannot give statistics showing tho relative healthiness of tho operatives as compared with tho 
general averago of tho non-factory population, as there are no specific data upon which statistics 
can bo based, but I have formed the opinion that they are. quito as healthy as any other workers. 
In tho rice and timber mills there are no conditions operating injuriously to health. Tho work is 
carried out practically in tho open air; there are no injurious or offensive materials or products to 
be dealt with and what dust tbero is is not of an injurious or irritating nature. In fact, tho term 
“factory operative’’ is misleading when compared with the town as applied to worker's in factories 
in Fngland. Tho Coringhi coolio is generally a hard drinker, loves to spend his existence in the 
most insanitary and dirty snrronndings, and comes over here as a rule in an unvaccinated state. 
Any diseases to which bo may fall a prey are certainly more due to theso causes than to too 
nature work in tho mills In Lower Burma, a comparison can hardly ho mado between tho 
physique of tho mill-worker and tho non-mill worker, because Barmans seldom work in the rico and 
1 timber mills as coolies, and also because mill-workers aro not constantly mill-workers, that is a man 
will work anywhere, sometimes in a mill and sometimes reaping paddy. When tho reaping is finished 
large numbers go to work in the rico mills, which, however, in Maulmain at any rate, only work at 
most for four or five months in tho year. In some of tho largo timber mills, though, I boliovo tho 
same hands are more or less permanent, and theso men certainly enjoy as good health as their 
copatriots outsido. The operatives do not suffer from any speeific diseases more- than tho general 
population. I know of no method of arriving at the exact age of any particular examinee, and, as 
far as I am aware, there is no such method. The dentition tost can only ho relied upon to give ’ tho 
approximate ago. I havo formed no opinion of my own upon tho ages at which the teeth mention- 
ed in the question aro cut, hut havo, in oases requiring a decision, accepted as authoritative tho 
information givon upon tho point in Lyon’s Medical Jurisprudence for India. It is not my experi- 
ence that the existing law as to the employment of children in factories is evaded. As a matter of 
fact very fow, if any, factories in Maulmain employ children under 14 years of ago, and none employ 
children under 9 Tho tronblo of having to got the children certificated militates against their em- 
ployment and even when boys aro employed they aro only employed in “ tallying ” bags or baskets of 
rico or paddy, and liavo no connection whatever with the machinery part of the mill.' Their work is 
of the lightest, and freo from danger. On the question of the whole time appointment of medical 
inspectors I can only speak from my experience of factories in Mnulmain and Akyab, and I am 
decidedly of opinion that the appointment of whole-time inspectors is quito unnecess;irv in theso 
places. I considered the standard suggested by tho Textile Factory Labour Committee 'for latrino 
accommodation, namely, one seat for every 25 persons, to be suitable and sufficient. The provision 
of one seat for every 50 persons as laid down in tlio rules mado under tlic Factory Act I consider 
to bo too small. 


Oral evidence. Witness stated that hethad been stationed in Mnnlmnin for thirteon years. The men employed 

in tho rice mills were mostly Chittagonians and Madrasis. The former were cmploved in the mills 
proDor, and tho latter in carrying and coolio work. The work had not had an adverse effect upon 
their health. He was not aware that the employes in any mill worked for 18 honrs' per them 
He thought that tho Madras cooly could work twclvo hours without injury to health, but in cargo 
loading on steamers they worked as long and probably harder. Labour was scarce; and if the hours 
were too long the men would go elsewhere. Often in tho reaping season residents in .Mnulmain hnd 
to pay from twelve annas to ono rupee for a day coolio. In his opinion many of tho hands were 
addicted to drink. In the saw mills thore were about two accidents a month, mainly injuries to tho 
hands or logs duo to logs of wood falling on tho men. The larger number of accidents wore slight 
rn character. From the medical point of view it would be desirable to fence tho saws but this 
was, from the nature of things, probably impracticable. In comparison with homo, where ho had 
had some experience m a manufacturing town, ho considered that there were lower accidents 
iiere A ltness did not pass twenty children a year, and ho did not remembor ever having to reiect 
a chi d as iioder nine years. Tho Bnrracse children went to school, and wore not employed so 
largely as Indian children The mills had no medical men of their own, and if the bands wanted 
medical treatment they usually went to a native doctor,- ot to one of ton private dispensaries in the 
town or occasionally to tho Civil Hospital If it was a surgical matter they generally came to tho 
hospital. Witness inspected each factory onco a year. He visited the latrines, hnd a general look 
round saw what children wore employed, and inspected tho water-supply. Ho- did not think tbat 
any mill had the town water-supply laid on. They usually obtained their water from wells Ho 

did not consider too present latuno accommodation enough/ in some instances, and toe present 

system of having too latnnes over toe nver was not the most ideal arrangement, though at present 
too only practicable one. Tbe amount of excreta put into too river, however could nnf » 
appreciable effect on health. When calculating latrino accommodation, all the handsto toe^ factor^ 
ouia be included. So far as toe mills m Maulmain were concerned, ho did not think that anv 
amendment of the Act was necessaiy, and he had seen no abuses which required to he remedied. 7 
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With f. ss No. 201. " ' " 

. ^ BagUh 'J’ L08 -> Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Amherst District. 

In tli is district them is no necessity to limit • , ... 

of workers has not been affected by long hours In the ri™ S h j 0rs °* .f.' 3u5t rn ' i ’- c =- The phvriym 
been no illegal employment of ehil'dienleW 12 and 14 as aTuhf'Vm m ^ ^ & 

is no necessity to mako any regulations whatover about L!!„ „ / mills m this district them 
Practically none are employed hero. Women aro -not r .„^ i an ^. ^ lJ< ^’ cn or yor.ng lwrons. 
near the ago of 9 aro employed, I do not think there ityY °* No cliilditn anywhere 

district. In consequence it is not necessary to tronblo nbn^i //^ an . & '} ozm micr M in the whole 
when working half-time or idllimc. wSt"! certificates of ago and physical Cte« 3 

in sets. Elementary education for factory children by mill-owners^Ttrito ^ m r lo J 1ncn <- ^ children 
children never go into rice or saw mills/ Thero is no necesritv in J/v A * nnnccessa! 7- Non-working 
in rice and saw mills. The moisture of the ah herc fwli- mcara «s about purity of air 
need not bo altered, Air is n^erhu ^ 
latrine. Saw mills aie mere sheds and the doors of rirn miller,^ > h , nrer 18 mod as a 
going on. It does not matter whether they onen Y° “™ a ) wa ^ kc P T l ^>cn work is 

circular saws should certainly bo protected in some wav ‘ r 0llt ? rar / B - I conridcr that largo 

the logs on the moving tables/ and^o least“S' may rcsnltT l , 1 ’ 1 °- f ridi ?S 7 with 
admit, however, that no such accident has occurred durum m y stay here The Fa/Zi° A ? 
not bo made uniform lover the .whole of India. BeguhtionYnfrc^^^^ 
jmto superfluous and harmful when applied to a Manlmain saw mil? Whether ^full-time medieri 
inspectors arc necessary depends entirely on the amount of work that the present medha ffir 
*•« - thc Cml Surgeon, has to do. It is a question, in my opinion, best left to them! K ’ 

Witness stated that he had been for eighteen months in Mnulmain. Ho had had no experience 
elsewhere of factory inspection work. In his opinion the only matter which demanded nlfcKin 
Mnuhnam was the guarding of the largo circular saws in the saw mills. All accidents were repori d 
to him. Tho accidents were mostly caused by planks dropping on the men or thrcugh t” 
catching them fingers m the saws He did not remember a case of a man lieing caught in a pul ey 
shaft, hut there had been one or two accidents through tho timber flying hack from the saw. Ho 
conld not say why the coolies ontsido tho factory were treated ns outside tho Act. There was 
nothing in tho inspection work m Maulmain which requircd a special medical man, and that work 
could he done efficiently by tho district staff. Witness inspected the factories once a rear. He was 
not in favour of the hours of work in rice mills being restricted. Tho long hours did not lari, for 
many weeks, and (Erectly tho mills became, very busy thoy went on double shifts. Tho I -hour 
Interval "between 12 noon and 2 p.m. as required by thc Act was not given as a dcGnito fixed interval. 
Tho men, however, took a breakfast interval of an hour, or an hour and a half, between 11 a si. and 
1 P.M. It conld not bo absolutely guaranteed that each individual man did get his half lionr off in 
the course of tho day. However, witness had never seen any half-timers illegally employed. Ho 
lad nover included the outside bands as part of tbc factory staff. Btirmeso children went to school, 
and only began work when fifteen or sixteen years of age. Up to that time they wero under tho 
tuition of the priests or at school, and practically speaking every Buniinn had been taught to read 
and write. Tho season for the rico mills was short and sharp, and therefore no restriction of hours 
was necessary. If there was to ho a restriction of hours, it should not apply to the rico mills, as 
tho men had their Sundays off, and also tho time when tho mills wero closed owing to tho supply of 
paddy running short. 

Witness No. 202. 

ZTr. E. Hill, of the Arracan Company, Limited, ITaulmain, 

I ropresent the Arracan Company, Limited, in Manlmain, and am in chargo of their rico mill 
situated in tho Moungan Division of Mnulmain. Tho number of men employed varies from .10 to 
30, and they work in shifts. No women or children are employed inside tho mill. I have no 
definite record of how many days during the last ten years tho mill has worked over twelve and 
a half hours a day. A fair average would probably bo fifty days a year. There aro also no records 
available from which to arrive at the average daily number of hours the mill has norkul during 
the last ten years. Tho mill generally works steadily from tho end of December to the end. of 
April, doing twelve hours a day with tho exception of the fifty days nbo.vc mentioned, during 
which period the average daily houi s would be about eighteen hours. Hcganling tho main points 
referred to tho Commission, I am of opinion that thc working hours. should not be limited. If 
thoy aro to bo limited, a 12-honr day might bo fixed for males. This to include a 1-honr interval. 
No further precautions for fencing of machinery appear necessary here, and I do not consider a full- 
time medical inspector is required. We have no record as to what tho cost of running the. mill 
per hour would be. At present the employes arc paid on tho basis of a 12-hour.day; if tho 
working hours wero reduced below twelve, it would naturally follow that the cost of milling per 1 .0 
baskets of paddy would be increased. No children, half-timers or young persons arc employed m 
tho mill (thero being no suitable work for them) ; tho question of certificates as to. plnneal fitness 
and hours of employment does not ariso in connection with our mill. If definite rime-Umi-s should 
be prescribed ■within wliich only the employment of operatives would be legal, , 0 p*c.er- 

able to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to tho discretion of each individual cmplojcr 

to settle tho time for tho commencement and termination of the day’s work. II a. dc.mito time- 
limit, beyond which no operative conld bo legally employed, were to be fixed provision should 
mado whereby it would bo permissible for tho employer to arrange vi !1 ’ cmiu . es 
work overtime. In small places like Manlmain it is not always possible to get ex. ... mill 
hands to occasionally work a mill a few hours overtime, and the usual staff arc get e...lly 
quite prepared to do such overtime, they of course bring paid extra for. oo.ng so. 1 do 
not think inspectors from tho United Kingdom arc required for nce-mill won. in Burma, no. 


llr.TariStf. 
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Mr. £. Hill 
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Mr. H. Colder. 
Written evidence. 


I think it at all necessary for factory inspectors to have a portion of their training in Engl a nd 
If it is eventually decided to introduce a law more stringent than that at present in force, it should 
contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity in regard to fixed hours of labour. 
I have no suggestions to make as regards the housing of factory hands. 

Witness stated that ho had had twenty-eight years’ experience of tho rice milling industry 
in Burma, twenty years of which had been spent in Maulmain. The hours and conditions of 
work: were the same now as when he first came to Burma. The season commenced with daylight 
working ; then they worked up to 10 p. u., and finally tho mill ran all day and night. This year 
they began on February 17th to work all night and prior to that they had worked for a fortnight 
np to lo r.M. The length of the working day depended upon tho supply of paddy, and from thei 
end of April the factory was practically closed down. After the mins a certain amount of paddy 
came down through those creeks tliat were only flooded during the monsoon, and so thoy milled 
in September or October for a few days. The new crop came in about the middle of December. If 
the hours were restricted to twelve, mills would have to obtain extra hands for the 10 p.ir. working 
days It would not ho impossible, however, to start the twenty-four hours working a little earlier. 
It was esseutial to keep the godowns as clear as possible, and the 10 P.M. day was therefore 
necessary before they started the 24-hour day. In an emergency they had worked np to 12 p.m. 
hut on those occasions the head tindal obtained extra hands. The men were always paid double 
wages for the hours after 6 P.M. Tho men were quite satisfied with this, and preferred tho long 
day to the 12-hour day. Witness could not say how much time a man had o5 in the 18-hour 
emergency days. The intervals of rest were left to tho tinclai to arrange. In the 24-hour day they had 
two complete sets, and the men were nil numbered ; but it would he possible for a man to work 
twenty.four horns without tho company knowing. This was very unlikely, however, as the men 
were very independent and would not work twenty*- four hours consecutively. He had never had a 
strike. Tho godown coolies were supplied by contract The contractor received so much per hun- 
dred hags, and presumably recouped himself for the passage money of tho coolies from Madras when 
paying them their wages. The inside men were Chittagonians, and the majority were employed all 
the year round for repairing and overhauling when tho mill was closed. Those who were not 
required did cultivating work until the next season. He had about two hundred outside men 
engaged in carrying rice-baskets. Tho hopper did not come under the Act, his hopper was in tho 
godown. Witness did not think that the milk would be affected if tho outside men wore included in 

the Act. Up to a few years ago he personally included all these mon in his return to tho Local 

Government, but was informed that it was not necessary to do so- Thoy employed two or 
three children, who were formerly certified by the Civil Surgeon. The children earned from 
Rs. 8 to 10 a month, and worked np to ton hours a day. He obtained certificates for the 
children because ho understood the compound was part of the factory, hut this appeared 

not to ho so. Two women were employed in sampling rice. They worked for twelve hours, but 

were allowed two hours off, although thoy could not both ho away at tho same timo. If women were 
prohibited from working at night thoy could get mon to do this sampling work, but women were 
preferred as they wore quicker with their fingers. Men only woro employed in hag-stitcliing. In 
the 16-hour day the women came late, took timo off, and did not probably work more than eleven 
hours a day. 1 1 would not affect tho mill adversely if womon were strictly prohibited from 
working more than eleven hoars from start to finish. If a 12-liour day wero introduced, 
then the rice-nulling industry should he allowed a special ovortime exemption for that period of 
the season when there was too much paddy for a 12-hour day and not sufficient for a 2 1-hour day. 
The overtimo would only last for about three weeks in the year. There were very fow absentees, 
and very little sickness amongst the hands The Ohittagonians rarely absented themselves for 
holidays. The Madras coolies, who carried the bags, seemed to stop in Mnnlmain, hut there were 
changes amongst tho other coolies. The bag-carriers earned a high wage. The milk already- 
had more latrine accommodation than was laid down in the Act so far as the insido mon were con- 
cerned. 


' "Witness Ho. 203. 

Mr. JET. Galder , o/ Messrs, Bulloch Bros, Go., Ltd,, Maulmain, 

I represent Bulloch Brothers & Go’s. Mupun Rice-mill. The number of mon employed 
varies from 31 to 54, and they work in shifts. Ho women or children are employed. There is 
no definite record for how many days during the last ten years tho mill has worked over twelve 
and a half hours a day. A fair average would probably be forty days a year. There are also no 
definite records available from which to arrivo at the average daily number of hours tho mill has 
worked during the last ten years. The mil) generally works steadily from the end of December to 
the end of April, doing twelve hours a day, with the exception of the forty days nbovo mentioned, 
during whieh period the average daily hoars would be about twonty-ono and n half hours’. 
Regarding the main points referred to the Commission, I am of opinion that the working hours 
of male adults should not be limited. If they are to be limited, a 12-hour day might bo fixed! 
This to include a 1-hour 'interval Ho further precautions for fencing of machinery appear 
necessary here, nor does there seem to be any call for a full-time medical inspector. There aro no 
statistics available to show the effect of working days of varying length on the economical working 
of the mill. Tho process of rioo milling being entirely mechanical tho length of the day has no 
direct bearing on the cost of working. As no children, half-timers or tl young persons ” are 
employed in the mill (there being no suitable work for them), the question of certificates ns to 
physical fitness and hours of employment does not arise in connection with this mill. If definite 
time-limits should be prescribed within which only the employment of operatives would be local, 
it would be preferable to fix a maximum number oi hoars, leaving it to the discretion of each, 
lndvndual employer to settle the time for the commencement and termination of the daw’s work 
If a definite time-limit, beyond which no operative could be legally employed, were to bo fixed, pro- 
vis.on shouldbo made whereby, if required, it would bo permissible for the employer to arrange 
with the operatives to work overtime. In distant centres liko Maulmain, it is not always possible 
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to got extra operatives to occasionally work a mill a fow hours overtime, and tho usual stag are 
gonorally quite ready to do such ovortimo. They of course, for such work, got onhancod pay. 
Thoro is no necessity to got inspectors from tho' United Kingdom, nor for factory inspectors to 
have a portion of thoir training in England, for mill work hero. If it is eventually decided to 
introdaco a law more stringent than that atpresont in force, it should contain provisions introdneing 
a certain amount of elasticity in regard to Gxod hours for labour. I have no suggestions to make 
regarding the housing of factory hands. 

Witness statod that ho had had fourteon years’ exporionco in tho rice industry in Rangoon, 
Chittagong, Bassein, and Maulmain. Tho number of hands mentioned in his written evidence 
roforred only to those inside tho mill building. Thoro would bo about two hundred hands in the 
compound in addition to tho internal workers. Ho nnderstood that only thoso.inthe mill itself 
came within tho scope of tho Factory Act, and that tho labourers who carried tho rico from the 
boats to tho godoivns wore ontsido tho Act. If tho lioppor-men also came under the Act it would 
ngect an additional Ihirty-fivo inon. It would not agect the working of tho mill if all the men 
in the compound came under tho Act. Boys wero not now employed in carrying heavy rice bans 
nnd lie had no recollection of their having done so in 1897, when tho question appeared to have 
been first raised. They had threo seasons of work in tho rico mill : daylight working for three 
months ; from daylight up to 10 r. it. for one month, and all day and night for one month. There 
was only one shift for tho lG-honr day, hut in tho all-day-and-night working there were two 
distinct shifts which changed at G o’clock. The engine did not stop at any time during the day, hut 
the men wero allowed one and a half hours og in a 1 2-hour day, and tho headmen arranged the 
intervals of rest, which wero not given at any particular time. Some men took their rest all at one-timo 
but others halved it dining tho morning nnd afternoon. During the remainder of tho year — i. c, } for 
about seven months— the mill was closed. Tho hours that tho mill worked wero arranged 
so as to keep paco with tho supply of paddy, and iho hulk of tho work had to ho completed 
by tho beginning of May. All fho paddy had to bo nulled with tho exception of that placed in the 
godowns. Tho storing capacity of the mills varied, bnt his film could store up to 5,000 tons. A 
restricted Id. hour day would adversely agect them during the month when they had to work up to 
10 P. Ji , when tho supply of paddy was too much for a Id- hoar day, but not enough for all-day-and- 
night working. They could not always arrango for sufficient labour for all-day and night 
working, nnd tho 10-r. Jf. day was essential in tho rico mills. Tho paddy camo down in rushes, 
and generally had to ho milled at once, so that tho men on occasions had to work for as long as 
they were willing to work. lie considered that tho 1G hour day was tho limit of their capacity for 
working. The men liked tho IG-liour day because they received from ono and a half times up to 
doublo pa y for the exlrn hours, and their health was not injured by working long hours for ono 
month only. Tho Company employed a few tally hoys in tho compound. J hey received about 
Rs. 8 a month, nnd were from thirteen to fourteen years of age. He could not say whether theso boys 
were examined by a medical man. He regarded them as part of tho outdoor stag. They were 
clerks, and did no manual labour of any kind. In tlio IG-honr day tho men in tho mill obtained 
two hours off During tho other fourteen hours tho men who camo under tho Act had to attend to 
the machines. They did not leave tho mill and loiter about. Tho outside workers did a 12-hour, 
day, nnd rested for tho remainder of the time. Tho starting pay of tho millmen was Rs. 14, and 
this increased gradually. The average pay was Rs. 20, and tho headmen earned Rs 50. Tho 
outdoor coolies earned fiora He. 1-4 to Rs. 2-2 a day ; the men who handled baskets, from Ho, 1 to 
Re. 1-4 a day; nnd tho bagearriers, from Re. 1-S to Rs. 2 a day. Witness had not made any 
attempt to check the actual working hours of these coolies Witness considered that it was absolu- 
tely impmclicablc to build sufficient storing accommodation to store the paddy and so work an 
average 12-hour day all tho year round. If tho additional storing accommodation were available, it 
would not he impossible to work tho 12-lionrs day; hut in liis opinion the buildings required would 
bo too huge for practical purposes. If they stored tho paddy there was tho probability of it becoming 
damaged daring the monsoon even though no rain should actually get at it. Paddy went og colour 
ns soon as tho temperature exceeded 112' Fahrenheit. The trade was earned on at present on tho 
basis of a seasonal arrangement, and tho trade would much prefer that this should continue. The 
' growers of tho paddy had no accommodation, and tho millers could not provide sufficient storage. 
If tho paddy was cut green it heated and would not keep. If paddy had to bo stored for a 
considerable timo, it would probably bo necessary to have it dried, and the buildings carefully venti- 
lated. Farther, it’ would be impossible to finance all this paddy and to have so much capital locked up. 
Witness did not think that the larger quantity of the Mnulmain paddy wont to Calcutta. Ho could 
not say whether three crorcs of hags were exported from Burma. This year's crop amounted to 
two nnd a half million tons of rice, valued at roughly £7 a ton, and this represented too largo an 
amount of rico to ho stored. Tho millmen came from Chittagong, and tho outsido workers wero 
Madrasis (Coringhis). Of tho latter some stopped for years in Maulmain, hut others returned to 
Madras when the senson was over. Tho millmen were regular workers, and did not absent them- 
selves. Tho Company never called on'a day man, oven in an emergency, to work tho night shift 
also. In his experience the workers as a class had not deteriorated in physique, and they were a 
sturdy lot of men. 'J hey employed no Barmans, as they (lid not take to mill work. A few Burmeso 
women at ono timo used to sow hags, hut that was all. Tho men had no desire for cooly lines, as 
they nil resided in the town. Ho thought each man paid eight annas a month ns rent, sometimes 
six men would rent a house for Rs. 2 a month. All tho lodging-houses wero under Municipal 
regulations. Witness had novor scon tho Burmans working hard at agricnlturc, although they 
sometimes undertook light employment. Up in tho far north the Burman might work harder. The 
proposed young porsons class of youths from fourteen to < ightcon years of age to work twelve hours 
a day would not affect tho industry at all. Neither would it affect tho industry if the mill 
compound was brought nndcr tho Act, provided there was no regulation concerning the length of 
hours. As tlio compound worker* were in tho open air, thoro seemed no reason for interfering with 
thorn. He would prefer to have no limit to tho hoars that tho compound workers could work, as 
occasionally there was a rash of boats containing paddy, and theso had to bo cleared at once. If 
tho compound was brought under the Act, it would probably bo necessary to increase the latrino 
accommodation. 1 
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W iTNEfS No. 204. 

Mr. 0, McQcorgr, Manager of the Bombay-Burma Trotting Corporation Maulmaiti. 

Witness stated tliat lio had ltad sovonicen years’ experience! of ear.- mills in Rangoon and 
Manlmain. Thoy employed in their Jdaulmam mill about threo liundrrd and twenty hands, nil 
adults. Children were not employed owing to the trouhlo of examination and of beeping a register. 
They had a fow apprentices, but their minimum ago would bo about eighteen years. The hours of 
work wero from G a.m. toll a.m. and from 12-30 r.M. to 5-30 r.v., and they never worked more 
than an oxtrn. half hour. The work was all done in open sheds. Tho leading hands were Hermans, 
hut tho ordinary coolies were Tamils and Tel tig ns, while tho engine-room staff wero Chittngonians. 
Tho hands wero paid by tho month on tho Saturday nearest to the 15th of tho following month. 
Thero wero not many absentees, and there was no necessity to provide extra hands for nheentoeism. 
Tho avorago pay was about Its. 14 a month, and tho men wero poorer in physique than the contract 
men employed by tho rico mills. They were not required to lift or cany heavy weights, and tho 
majority of tho men could not work in tho rico mills, ns they were not up to the standard required 
there. No payment was made for tho extra half hour worked occasionally. All the coolie work 
was dono by Indian labour. Tho Barmans wan trained in the raw mill and they reemed to have 
a natural inclination for timber work. They canted from 11s. 80 to 11s. “5 a month. A restricted 
12-honr day avonld not effect them in tho ordinary course, but there was the possibility that it might 
bo injurious. Tho present Act had not hainpeied them in ant' way, except tlmt vifners corn idered 
that there was no necessity for tho compensating holiday in tire* week when they worked on a 
Sunday, ns a special occasion. As a matter of fact they bad twico within bis experience worked on 
Sundays without giving tho compensating holiday. They could not give the holiday 1 ocansc thoy 
had not tho extra etaff with which to run iho mill. On those two occasions it was to escape 
deinuiTago on steamers, ns tho xcsrels were waiting and the cargo bad to 1 e completed. They only- 
worked on tho Sundays then because it was necessary to give the extra day's v-ork. Should a 
restricted 12-hour day bo enforced, then there should kr a social exemption for saw mills to allow 
overfimo or work on Sunday to meet such a contingency ns ho had referred to. The nnirl er of 
Sundays on which it was pcrmisriblo to work might "bo limited to a f^w in the year. Ar. a rnlo 
they always gavo the Sunday holiday, and in addition other holidays during the year. In 1807 
tho additional days wero mndo np of two Christian, two Hindu, and eight Burrm fc holidays. 
Although they could not get all the hands they would like, yet they had not been r^riomly incon- 
venienced fo far. In bis opinion tho raw mills did not get now quite logood a class of man ns 
formerly ; they did not appear to bo fo strong, 'iho rate of wages lmd not increased. There were 
not so many timber mills ns thero need to be, bat tbo rice mills bad inerrared. He did nut think 
that tho Act should ho made more oucrons for the employer than if was at present. They wero 
Euflicicntly inspected nsitwns. Thero were about three or four slight accidents a year in tleir 
mill, but an accident on the main caw bench was a very rare occurrence. The men were supplied 
with a special safety holder ; but sometimes they did not uco it, nnd mod of the accidents were 
duo to this neglect. 

NOTE.—Tte v itncri did net »obmit wrPten crliUrrc. 
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Witness No. 205. ■ 

J!fr. JI. G. A.Lavcsan, I.O.S., "District Magistrate, Rangoon, representing the Government of Burma. 

There is no special factory inspection establishment in the Province. Factory administration Air. Lemon, 
is conducted by District Magistrates. Where local circumstances render it necessary, Sub- Divisional Wriitm * iHtae 
Officers havo been appointed inspectors to assist tho District Magistrate, and Civil Surgeons have evtami. 

generally speaking, been appointed (medical) joint inspectors. There being no special establish- 
ment. no system of recruitment or training is required. Tho present system has hitherto worked 
satisfactorily ; and tlioro is, so far as can lw seen at present, no necessity to alter it. Labour 
conditions in tho Prorinco are not such as to require stringent measures to provont sweating ; there 
are no industries involving processes which call for special hygienic precautions, and land conditions 
are not such ns to necessitate strict supervision with regard to over-crowding or vontilation. Tho ' ” r 
present establishment is adequate for present needs. A consideration of tho problems with regard to 
factory administration which have presented themselves in various parts of India, and of the faot 
that no such problems have arisen for solution iu this Province, indicates that factory conditions in 
Burma are entirely different from those in, say, Calcutta or Bombay. It is therefore difficult to see 
any useful result whatever that would ensno from centralization of factory legislation. If it is , 

found advisable to invest supremo control in India in tho Department of Commerce and Industry, 
tho Province of Burma should be specially exempt from such control. There would apparently bo 
no objection to the deputation of an expert from that Department to visit tho Province and adviso 
tile Local Government once in, say, ton rears ; but continuous and immediate control by tho Depart- 
ment would simply mean waste of iime and trouble. There is no need at present to employ whole- 
time medical inspectors of factories. Hygienic conditions in tho factories are prccisoly tho same as 
those outside : sanitary improvements can best bo carried out in conjunction with, and ns an integral 
part of, measures adopted for the whole neighbourhood ; and as regards special processes involving 
unhealthy surroundings, no question has ns vet arisen calling for special or expert advico. As no 
staff is required it is not necessary to deal with details ns to duties, strength, recruitment, etc. No 
symptoms have been observed of flic pliysiquo of workers haring been affected by long hours; there is 
therefore no necessity to limit the working hours of adult males, and to do so would needlessly 
haras 1 : factory' owners. If hours are to be limited they should be fixed at the maximum consistent 
with the reasons which lead to the conclusion that limitation is necessary. Tho only method of 
enforcement tbnl suggesls itself is the appointment of a special inspector to visit mills at or about 
tho Uginning and end of tho legal working hours. There is no reason to snpposo that persons 
between the ages of 12 and 11 are to any appreciable extent illegally employed as adults ; no 
instances of physical deterioration of such persons have been observed either from illegal employment 
ns adults or from any other cause ; the creation, by law, of a special class of “ young persons " 
with restricted working hours is therefore not required The creation of a special class of “young 
persons ” is unnecessary, and the maintenance of a register of ages to facilitate enquiries would 
entail constant supervision and offer no corresponding advantages. No facts have been observed 
indicating any necessity to prohibit the employment of women by night. It is undesirable to raiso 
tho ago at which children are allowed to work in factories. Tho work on which children are at 
present i. m ployed consists of — 

(1J making up packets of candles in the Burma Oil Factory. Tho work is light, tho working 
time sufficiently restricted ; hygienic conditions are good, and the discipline maintained 
is excellent ; 

(2) in Mower ic Co.’s rope works at Kamaknsit, practically tho children are allowed to 

jilay at working so ns to ho under (heir mothers’ eyes. It is done in tho open air and 
is entirely unobjectionable ; 

(3) miscellaneous light jobs in tho mills, such as sweeping up shavings, removing empty 

baskets, etc. No strain of any kind is involved ; actual employment is intermittent, 
and there appears to ho no reason to apprehend unfavourable physical results. 

Certificates of age are at present required and may he continued ; there is no objection to 
requiring the addition of certificates of physical fitness, though present conditions show no indications 
that the latter are required. So far ns tin's Province is concerned there appears to ho no object in 
prescribing that certificates of ago or physical fitucss bo procured before children who havo hitherto 
worked half-time are allowed to work ns adults. There appears to ho no object in prescribing that 
children shall not bo employed except iu regular sets. Tlicro appears to be no object in prescribing 
that factory owners Lo obliged to provide elcmcntaiy education. There appears to be no object in I 

pre.vribing that children should lie prohibited from accompanying workors to dangerous or un- 
healthy parts of factories. No sufficient reasons exist to prescribo analytical standards of parity 
for air. No sufficient reasons exist to prescribe analytical standards of moistnro for air. N 
sufficient reasons exist to prescribe analytical standards of purity for water. There appears to ho no 
objection to raising tho standard of latrino accommodation to ono scat per 25 workers or to tho 
provision of separate urinal accommodation, hut tho necessity for cither provision has not yet 
manifested itself. 

As regards provision of oxite in ease of fire, no provision is required in tho oaso of rooms whero 
tho bulk of the work is carried out, because, from tho conditions of tho work there, they are 
practically open to free egress. Where special masonry walls are erected round engino and boiler 
spaces to suit insurance requirements some such provision may occasionally be found advisable, but 
the legislation should ho elnslic, e.g„ by empowering Local Governments to make rules on the ' 
subject. The provisions of section 12 of the Act appear to bo sufficiently stringent m tho matter of 
fencing machinery. It is difficult to see any advnutago likely to accrue by .insisting on uniformity 
of practice throughout India in the administration of tho Factory Act. Owing to tho conditions of 
the labour market nnd tho nature of tho principal industries in Burma, it appears improbable that 
any serious evils would havo grown up even if no Factory Act had oyer been m forco at all. It is 
not suggested that tho present administration of tho Act should ho in any way relaxed, but it is 
suggested that tho multiplication of rules and conditions, thoncccssity for which has not yet presented 
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Oral ctitience. 


itself, v, ill detract tie attention of owncis from .the few essential points now insisted on, namely, 
fencing of machinery, employment of children, and elementary sanitation And it appeals piobablo 
that the petty annoyanco of being obliged to comply with dctailod provisions, tlie object of which is 
not clear, willtond to induco owneisto comply with tho letter of the law and resist interference 
beyond tho letter, instead of, as at present, showing a ready acquiescence in any suggestions made by 
the inspcctois. If legislation on tho lines suggested in the questions be found necessary, tho employ- 
ment of full time inspcctois will doubtless he required ; but if the opinions expressed in tho replies, 
that further legislation is not ’at present inquired, ho approved, tho present staff may 1 c considered 
adequate. It has tho advantage of consisting of ofih ere of position whore moral influence ns such 1 b 
believed to ho a valuable factor in tho maintenance of suitable conditions, such as could hardly bo 
expected from tho members of a special staff of less imposing otlicinl status 

Witness stated that tlicro were approximately ono hnndred and eighty factories in Rangoon. 
Maulmain and Bassein were tho other two latgo centres of industry m Burma, Witness was 
responsible for tho vliolo of the inspection of the factories in Rangoon Town Ho visited thorn 
onco a ycnr,vvith an additional visit to those factories where pitrolemn was refined '1 he Medical 
Joint Inspcctois also visited twico a year. Tho same system of inspection was followed in Hassdn. 
If it were considered necessary in India to withdrew tho inspection duties from ilio Joint Medical 
Officcis and to appoint wliolc-tinio inspectors, ho did not think that the Government of Burma 
would offer any objection to that system Icing follow ed in Burma. Tho inspections at present 
overlapped. There was no procedure cleGnitcly Inul down to insure that any defects in factories 
reported by tho inspectors were in fact remedied. As a general rule, if any defects were reported, 
witness drew tho attention of tho manager to tho points raised and required him to send nn inti- 
mation within a given timo that thoy had recch rd attention, if no reply was rdcuved, tlion a 
further inspection w as made. Witness considered that undei the present system of inspecting 
there might ho frequont breaks in the continuity of policy ; ono Deputy Commissioner might notico 
ono thing and omit altogether another equally or more important factor. 'I he present system had 
its advantages, however, even though under it tho lav. would not ordinarily be intoned in precisely 
tbo samo manner in Rnngoon, Maulmnin, and Bassein. This was not a serious disadvantage, 
because 'there were not any very maikcd evils m connection with factory lnhom in Burma f Iho 
witness thought that there should be no restriction of adult woi king hours ; bat if the Commission 
recommended otlieivviso, then tho Local Governments should be given power to grant exemptions. 
A 12-hour day would not adversely affect fim mere industries, because no employee at present 
worked twelve lionis A fixed G AM to G r.M. day would have an adi cr-e effect, however, 1 ho 
state of the labour mnih-et was sncli that no employer oflabmr.'i could compel Ms hands to work 
for twelve houis. Ho had no direct evidence to pros o that they did not work over iwelvo hours 
hut at tho same timo ho had never come across it case where they had. If the restricted 
day wore enforced by law, it wonld Iks more logical to include the godown coolies in tbo 
restriction Tbcso men, in liis opinion, should come under tho Act With reference to this matter, 
ho could only refer the Commission to the letter in the Manual of Rules and Order whi h issued in 
1897. In conscqtienco of tho orileri in that lettci only those operatives who worked inside the mill 
in rice mills were considered ns coming undei tho Act It wonld not inconvenience owners if all tho 
workers wore brought within tho s ope of the* Act Even when flic nulls woiked a lt> hour day no 
man worked mote than twelve honra, because extra bands were employed to make up for tie* longer 
day. Ono could not of coni -e, bo absolutely .ecatiin that inch individual man did not v ork oicr 
twelve hours If a man was allowed to woik fort" eh obom ■. a day tint would not nffeet.’fhe rice mills. 
That is to say, it would not affect the lico mills if it were conceded that the requirements of tho Act 
would bo met by tho employ ment of extra hands sufficient to make up for the extra hours. Tliis 
would depend upon tbo actual woiding of the* clause. If it were laid down that inch man must lmvo 
a stated twelve hours peuod for woik, thou the lice industry would bo effected. Such a r gulafion 
could not ho vvorkid in pinch' o. If would bo impossible to register lal our in rice mills in sncli a 
manner as to show whether any particular man hnd worked over twelve hours, ns the men moved, 
from mill to mill. Thoy could make a contractor responsible for any evasion, but it wonld bens 
difficult, to frame rules ns to cufoico them. In tho nco mills there were very few children under 
fourtcon years, and those who were employed did light work. He had nov ci ol t-oned any children 
carrying baskets from tho boats to tho godow ns Iso legislation w ns ncrcss vry on tliis point at 
presont, though it might bo ndvis iblo to bo prepared to prevont young children from so working. 
Tho case discovered by tho (’ominis-ion was m his opinion a very exceptional occurrence All the 
children in the Burma Oil Factory were certified, and worked in accordance with the Act The rice 
mills did not have n half hour stop between 12 noon and 2 r.lt., and the owners would consider such 
a stoppage most inconvenient He had taken tho Act to mean that each coolie should liavo half nn 
hour off, and, as a matter of fact, tho question whether the factory should stop fm half an hour had 
novor been raised. The smallci mills did stop foi balf an hour, but tli**re was no stoppage in tbo 
larger mills. No special bleaches of tho Act in Hangoon hnd ever boon bionght to Ins notice On 
one occasion somo children under fourteen y ears were employ cd without having hi en certified, and 
the owners insisted that tho rope walk, where the children wore, did not form part of tbo factory. 
Witness however thought differently. There hnd been no prosecutions in bis time ; if anything were 
found to bo wrong tho owners were given an opportunity to put it right So far ns witness know', 
there bad never boon any attempt to impiovc tho ventilation in rice mills, but lie bad nevet seen any 
harm result from tMs. IHb experience would not lead him to compel owncis tu mako arrangements 
for remedying the dust nuisance in rice mills In 19 U 7 there vv ere sov enty-seven accidents in the 
t factories in Rangoon. A statement classifying theso nccidcnts is appended Witness had seen ono in- 
snnitaiy factory ; ho could not account for its condition being overlooked by' (bo inspectors No doubt 
there would bo an improvement if tho inspecting staff vv ero enlarged, but there w ero just as insanitary' 
nreas m the town. Ho considered that tho factory inspectors demand, d a higher state of cleanliness 
in tho factories than could he attained in tho town. Witness considered that the inspection of coolie 
lines, and of their sanitaiy condition, foil within tho duties of the inspector. He) recollected a case 
when a man, who was wearing a loose coat instead of proper clothes, became entangled in the shaft- 
ing of a saw mill. Ho considered that if operatives in saw mills adhered strictly to tho rules, there 
would ho very few accidents attributable to tbo lack of fencing. Witness called attention to 
defective fencing of machinery in places where outside ( coolies might go, bnt not in cases where the 
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mill machines proper woro at work. He did not think that tho proposed “ young person” class, Mr. Lena*; 
with hoars limited to twelve, would adversely affect factory owners, though, the contractors would 
consider it an additional - complication. In practice it would not affect the supply of labour or 
the actual hours of work: ho did not think that the proposal would, if introduced, lead to a strike. 

The shortage of labour was becoming more acute, and this might have the effeot of introducing 
a younger cla*s of labourers. Ho was of opinion that all tho coolies in tbe compounds of rice milk 
should bo included within the scope of the Act without any_ stipulation as to the length of 
their working day. If women were prohibited from working at night the mere enforcement of the 
rule would not affect industries in Burma, except in so far aB it would introduco yet another 
complication. Witness found from enquiries that during tho busy season the cleaning of engines and < 

machinery is sometimes carried out on Sundays. The praotice is not universal, but is not 
confinod to Chinese mills. Thus in the Kanoungh Greek, on tho 1st March 1903, of six mills shut 
down in which cleaning up was going on 2 wore Chinese, 2 Burmese, and 2 European. As a rule 
tho engines are stopped early on Saturdays, but when there is pressure of work they are kept going 
till lata in the ovening, and the cleaning up is pat off till the following Sunday morning. 

Accidents in sato mills in 1907. 


4 

Duo to causes 
other than thosa 
connected with 
machinery. 

Caused by 
machinery, 
conplcd with 
proved careless- 
ness, ».e., not pre- 
ventive by 
fencing'. 

Caused by 
machinery, and 
possibly 

prevontible with 
improved 
fencing. 

Caused by 
circular bwi in 
motion, and 
possibly prevent- 
iblo by tbe use 
of saw guards. 

Total. 

Fatal ... ... 

6 

2 


... 

7 

Sevoro ... ... 

23 

6 

9 


41 

Slight ... »• 

22 

*** 

4 

a 

29 

Total 77 


Witness No. 206. 

Major 0. Barry, I. M. S., Civil Surgeon, Bangoon. 

I would preface my remarks with the statement that my experience extends over a period £ Barry, 
of a littlo less than a year. During that period I have inspected chiefly rice mills, but also saw ilv,7; 8 n evident e 
mills, iron foundries, printing presses, oil works and ice and soda factories. I am unablo to supply 
any statistics showing the relative healthiness of these operatives as compared with the general 
average of tho non-factory population, but have formed the opinion that their general health and 
physique is in no way worse than that of the average non-factory population 1 am of opinion the 
average physiquo of the factory population is somewhat better than that of tho gene-al averago of 
the samo class, presumably duo to the fact (hat they receive regular wages which in Rangoon aro 
high, and perform regular work in not unhealthy surronndings I have not found the operatives 
I am acquainted with to suffer from any specifio classes of disease. As regard-, the most suitable and 
generally applicable method of determining the age of any particular examinee, I think tho denti- 
tion test can be Tory generally relied on, but it should be combined with a consideration of the 
general physique of tho examinee and of any other signs of maturity thvt may bo present. As 
regards tho averago nge at which tho permanent teeth appear my experience has been as under—- 
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Posterior molars 
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... 

Ml 


... 
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No cases of attempts to evade the existing law aB to tho employment of children in factories 
have come to my notice. Children arc very little employed in Rangoon factories. I do not t hink 
-tho amount of work entailed by the inspection of the factories is too heavy to bo performed under 
tho existing arrangements as far as the medical staff is concerned. Under existing arrangements 
the two Civil Surgeons of Rangoon divide tho work between them. I consider the latrine accom. 
modation of one seat to 25 persons suitable and sufficient, I wish to bring to tbe notice of the 
Commission tho desirability of enforcing compalsory vaccination on those operatives who do not 
• possess satisfactory vaccination markB. Severe epidemics of small-pox are not infrequent in Rangoon, 
and it has been my experience that a very large portion of the patients have been coolies from the 
factories ; especially during tho busy season of the rice nulls, which commences shortly after the paddy 
crop has been reaped, a very largo number of coolies arrive from India to work in the mills. Theso 
men are largely unvaccinated or unsuccessfully vaccinated, and are very prone to contract and spread 
small-pox. I have no statistics to prove this point, but believe the health officer of the Rangoon 
Municipality would bo able to support the above statement by figures. My experience has been 
based on hospital experience in the infectious disoasea hospital. 
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Major C. Barry. - "Witness stated that his experience of factory lahonr extended to about one year. Ho considered 
Oral evidence. that the Jabonrers in Rangoon "were healthy and not subject to any special ailments. There was a 
great deal of dost in the rice mills, but they had. never had any specially large number of lung, 
disease cases in the hospital. Witness had examined coolies to find out whether lung disease was 
prevalent, and had also ashed the mill doctors, but there were no signs of any special frequency of 
such diseases among mill operatives. Witness had to pass young children for the Burma Oil Factory ; 

- a few children were also employed in the rice mills. As a rule these children wore sent to his house 
for exa min ation, but on some occasions children had been brought to him while he was making his 
inspection. There had not been any cases of children working without certificates, and he did not 
give the child of nine the benefit of the doubt. Witness had visited the Burma Oil Factory twice 
since March last, and in the last two months they hnd seat up two batches of children. Taking it 
broadly, he thought the new children came for inspection onco every throe months and perhaps 5 
por cent, were rejected. Witness approved of compulsory vaccination. This might slightly affeofc 
the'supply of coolies at first, but it would help in combating small-pox, which was epidemic among 
the Bangoon coolie class. Some of the coolie-lines were not very good ; and if one spoke to the mill 
managers on the subject they replied that they wanted to drain the lines, but the Municipality 
would not supply sewers. The health officer objected to latiines over the creeks. With tho excep- 
tion of small-pox tho coolies were a healthy class, and showed no signs of being overworked. Ho 
t had watched boats unloading, and bad never observed any young children carrying baskets of rice ; 
■but if this practice existed to any extent it should bo slopped. His experience was that tho dust 
in rice mills did not appear to be harmful as one would have expected, and no particular form of 
lung diseaso could be attributed to it. If tho workers suffered from any complaint, there was the 
possibility that they would go first to a native doctor; but witness thought that, as a general rule, 
they came to tho hospital. He received tho ordinary feo for inspecting factories nnd a fee for 
examining each child, whether passed or not. Ho considered that tho latrine accommodation 
should bo increased ; and, when calculating tho number of latrines, all the workers in the mills 
should bo included, whether they worked inside or outside. The latrino accommodation was 
not calculated on any definite basis at present. Konghly speaking, it wns about one in fifty. This 
was not enough, though the overfilling of tho- receptacles might at times bo due to tho laok of 
efficient conservancy arrangements. 
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Major J. Penny, I.M.S., Medical Joint Inspector of Factories, Rangoon. 
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I am chiefly acquainfcd with operatives in rice mill-, saw mills, and foundries. I regret I 
cannot supply statistic*, but I am certainly of opinion that tho health of the factory operatives com- 
pares very favourably with that of the genornl average of the non -factory population of tho same 
class. In my opinion tho physique of the factory population is above the general averago of the 
snmo class, and I consider that factory operatives do not suffer more than tho general population 
■ of tho same cla«s from any specific class of disease (unless, perhaps, small-pox and cholera). For 
the purpose of do6nitely limiting the ages for certain classes of factory workers I consider tho den- 
tition test to he tho most reliable, but it should be coupled with tho general physique, appearance 
and other signs of maturity. In my opinion the averago ago at which tho permanent , teeth appear, 
in India is as follows : — 
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(a) Central incisor 

... 7 to 8 

(b) Lateral incisors ... 

... 8 to 9 

(q) Canines ... 

... 10 to 12 

(d) Anterior bicuspids 

... 9 to 10 
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fc) Posterior bicuspids ... 

... 10 to 12 

(f) Antorior molars ... ... 

7 

(g) Second molars ... 

... 11 to 12 

(h ) Posterior molars... ... 

... 17 to 23 


The existing law as to the employment of children in factories is not, I consider, as a rule evaded 
in Bangoon. Children are employed in very few of tho factories. In Burma I do not consider the 
appointment of whole- time medical inspectors necessary. Women, and children are employed to an 
extremely small extent in the factories, and the existing arrangements under which the two Civil 
Surgeons do the medical inspections are, I consider, quite sufficient. The stand >rd suggested by tho 
Textile Factory Labour Committee, vis., one'latrine seat for every twenty-five persons, is, I consider 
suitable and sufficient. 

Oral evidence. Witness stated that he hnd had rather more than one year’s experience of inspecting work in 

Bangoon ; five years ago be was in Maulmain for six months. There was no deterioration in tho 
health of tho operatives due to factory work, and he did not think that the rice dust gave rise to 
any special ailments. He considered that the mill hands were as good, if not better, in physiquo 
than the outside population, with the exception of the dock labourers. Witness had to inspect all 
the factories on the south side of tho river. H e visited each factory in the course of tho year, and 
inspected some twice and some three times during the year. Children were employed in the Irrawad- 
dy Foundry and Mower’s Rope Factory. They were all passed as of proper age. He had visited' 
the rope factory to sec that no underage children were employed, and also made a general inspection. 
»On one occasion ho saw children in a closed off space whom he considered to be under nino years. 
They were helping their mothers, and were not doing regular work.. Ho then thought it had been 
held that if owners liked to shut off such a place from the rest of the factory by a distinct fence, the 
children could he allowed to stay there. Ho had since been informed that any such place must be 
regarded as part of the factory. i ' • 

" i " « ' ' 
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but owing to tbe provision of safely holders these accidents had become much rarer. All the shaft- 
ing was overhead except one or two unimportant cases. He was in favonrof housing tho hands near 
the mills. The Corporation provided free quarters for more than half their eight hundred hands. 
The coolies lived in barracks ; the durwans in double-storeyed barracks, and tho clerks and Barmans 
in private rooms, This made the labour-supply much steadier. The coolie barrack consisted 'of one 
large room, and each man had plenty of space. Personally, ho should like to bo in a position to 
house all their hands, but land had now become very dear. Government asked an altogether prohi- 
bitive price, and at the same time laid down impossible restrictions. The coolies were given fuel and 
were provided with cooks and sweepers, and these privileges acted as an inducement to them to livo 
on the premises. Witness would like the Commission to recommend that Local Governments should 
grant facilities to mill-owners by providing land for such purposes. All employers of labonr should 
be encouraged in this manner, as it would prevent overcrowding and help to solve tho housing prob- 
lem. It was not his opinion that coolie labonr was becoming scarcer year by year. Tho rates of 
pay had not increased for the last nineteen years. The ordinary coolie earned Rs. 12, and the saw 
coolies obtained more. Compared with fifteen years ago bo could see no decline in the standard 
of physique of the worker, but he thought that when they engaged now labour now they got a larger 
proportion of old men. He had noticed this in recent years. Their longest day was up to 6 p. m. 
Saw mill labourers did not earn such good wages as tho mill men, but the former had the advantage 
of being in constant employment. Their workers took a good moal in the interval between 10-30 
A.M. and 11-30 A.ir. His objection to the “young persons” class was based on the assumption 
that they would be allowed to work fewer hours than the other workers in tho mill. In any event, 
it would complicate further the working of the mill. 

Noxb. — As Mr. Perry left Burma shortly after the Commission’s visit, tho abstract of the oral evidence could not 
he verified. 


Witness Ho, 209. 


Mr. John Scott, Assistant Manager, Messrs. Steel Brothers Co., Ltd., Rangoon. 


I represent Steel Brothers & Co., Ltd., 

whose factories are- 

- 



PoozooifDirtro. 

Kajtouttgiito* 

Dpsvbhdiv. 


Lower Mill 
Bice. 

Upper Mill. 

Bice. 

Bice. 

Timbor, 

Men employed 

... 270 

200 

210 

550 

Women ... 

... ••• 

... 

••• 

ill 

Children ... 

••• 


... 

... 


With regard to tho rico mills, the numbers of operatives stated are for day work only. When 
tho mills are running day and night the number of operatives is approximately doubled. The above 
figures, too, do not include coolies working in godowns attached to mills, landing and shipping. This 
work is usually paid by piece work. I am unable to give the figures for tho last ten years, but on 
an average for tbe last three years each of these factories has worked over twelve and a half hours a 
day in each year as follows : — 

Lowed Mill. Ur?sa Kanoukoiiio. DrKirxxDATr. 

Rice. Bice. Rice, Timber. 

60 days 70 days 60 days . 

During the busy season (roughly two months) our rice mills work day and night and are pro- 
vided with full double stafis. The average daily number of hours has been for each year during 
that 3 year period: — 

LowebMim. Kirorxonio. Dekbee saw. 

Bice. Eicc. Bice. Timber. 

11 hours ll’S hours 11'3 hours] ;.7 

These figures apply to vjorhivg days (Sunday being a holiday) and do not include days on 
which the mills were shut down altogether. Working hours of adult males should he limited. As 
far as my knowledge and experience go physique has not deteriorated. In my opinion a twelvo 
hours working day should be fixed with a sufficient time allowance for meals. This is tho rule in 
onr factories. Where shifts are not provided for, I consider it would ho desirable to limit the 
working hours to twelvo, not necessarily between any specified hours. Similarly the engine should 
ho stopped for at least half an hour during the day, not necessarily between 12 noon and 2 p.si., to 
provide time for meals. Onr saw mill works from daylight to dark (roughly twelve to thirteen 
hours according to season) with an interval of one and a half hour for meals. In factories working 
on the day-shift system I see no necessity to fir specified legal working hours. It should be suffici- 
ent to provide that no adult male should work for more than twelve out of every twenty-four hours. 
I have no experience of the result of illegal employment as adults of persons between tho ages 
of twelve and fourteen. We do not employ children or half-timers in any of our factories. We do 
not employ women in our factories. I seo no reason, however, to prohibit their working at night, 
I do not consider any steps need be taken to prescribe a standard of ventilation, etc. In my ex- 
perience tbe factories in Burma are sufficiently well ventilated. The present standard of latrine 
accommodation, vis., one seat for every fifty workers, I consider adequate. There is no need, in my 
opinion, to provide separate urinal accommodation. It would be desirable that nil doors of working 
rooms should ho hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards in case of fire. In onr Baw 
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mill wo Ini e no' doors, and very few in our rice mills. No further precanticns for fencmg maclii. Mr. Jtr.n Scott 
nery are 1 con-ider necessary ns regards rice and saw mills. I have no experience of anv other. class 
of factory. Conditions vary with the class of factory worked, and in my opinion it would not he 
practicable to secure uniformity in the admini-tration of the Factory Act throughout India. As far 
as facto ies in Burma nro concerned there is no need, ns far ns I enn sco, to appoint full-time medical 
inspcctoi s of factories to nssi-t the pres -nt inspectors. The production of rice mills per working day 
is more or less a steady one, but varies according to tho quality of rice that is milled. Statistics 
might be supplied giving, roughly, the hourly or daily production of the different qualities of rice 
from, ray, an average sized emo or huller, but I ns-nrac this information would not bo of service to 
the Commission. Assuming that it is eventually decided to ic~trict tho hours of adult labour, 1 con- 
sider it would be pieferablc to fir n maximum number of hours, leaving it t.> the di-cration of eaoh 
individual employer to settle tho time for tho commencement and the termination of the dav’e work. 

It appears to mo nothing would he gained by obtaining in-pectors from tho United Kingdom < 

for factory work in India Similarly, I do not consider it necessary that factory inspectors should 
in future receive a considerable portion of their training in England. 1 consider the present system 
of inspection sullieient to safeguard the welfare of the employes. 

Witness stated that the hours in their rice mills were the same as tho hours in the other mills ; Oral evidence. 
extra hours x\ ere paid for at tho daily rate. Lie considered that no adult should work over twelve 
hours a day and even in their 12-hour day they employed one third extra staff over and above the 
number requited for the ordinary running of the mill. He called that a shift system, in that the 
men relieved themseltes. lmt tho rest periods were not ascertainable. If an inspector came at any 
particular time there would be no books to show what men were actually at work. They calculated 
the number of extra hands required on the basis of one half Lour off for overy man in twelve hours, 
hut each m in obtained more than this actual half honr. They had about two hours off altogether. 

A similar procedure was fo'lowcd for night working. He was in favour of a 12-hour day in the event 
ol their lr ing allowed to contiune tho simultaneous shift system, bnt ho was not in favour of a 
Strictly defi i od 12-liour day if they had to have definite shifts. Thoy did not wish to stop their 
mill at midday. During February and March a f-hour sreppago would mean a serious loss of time 
the loss as affecting milling results would not be so important. The question of half an hour’s stoppage 
between 12 noon and 2 t>. v. required by law hul not been raised to his knowledge. It did not 
apply to f ci'iries ‘where shifts were in force, lie bad seen one or two children occasionally handling 
paddy in the contract gangs, hut there was no growing tendency to employ young children on this 
work. During the last few years the sanply of coolies appeared to he decreasing, but thoy relied 
upon tho c mfractors. 'I he scarcity was probably due to the extension of tho industry The earn- 
ing power of the men was inc casing and tli-y made no com] laints. In tho-c mills which ran for 
tho gt eater part ot the yea' lal our was stitionnry, hut in the mills which closed aft r three months’ 

Work there would he new labourers every yea-. Paddy was not stored in order to lengthen the 
season. Millers wished t> mill the paddy as quickly as possiblo, nnd the operations of the middle- 
men did not affect the market in regard to tho expediting of sui plies. Some mills worked for ten 
months in the year nnd some for only three. 'Hu's was explained by the fact that where a firm 
owned, say, three o- four mills all would work during the busy season ; then, nB tho paddy supply 
diminished, they would be closed down one by one, < ut there would always bo sullieient paddy 
coming in to keep one mill of 'ho groups at work for tho ten months. A few small mills worked 
intermittently nil the y< ar t ound As a ru’o the samo body of coolies came year after year, and 
thcro had been no deterioration of their phj 6iqne as a class. 


Witsess No. 210. 

Maung Po Ta, Rangoon. Maun? Fo To. 

I represent tVritUu evidence. 
(a) Maung Po Tn’s rice mill, 

(l) Mating Po Tee’s rice mill. 

(c) Ma Lo's rice mill. 

(rf) Maung Po Ta and Manng Po YeeV rice mill. 

No women or children arc employed at tbesn mills. There are seventy-five men in (a), 
seventy men in (6), thirty men in (c), nnd sixty men in (d). These factories work night and day 
for about six months in each year, and only in the day for tho remaining part of tho^ year. I 
would recommend twelve hours a dav bn fixed as the bgal working day, from 6 A. it. to ti J’.M. I 
do not approve of factory inspretors being obtained from the United Kingdom. As the present 
Act. is woi king very wcil, I don’t think it is necessary to introduce any now law or regulation. I 
would suggest that all factory hands bo housed in clean houses near their placo of business, as all 
the rice mils do at present. I would Ox a limit, to tho working day, say twelve honrs, because I 
know from experience that tho men can wo: k without trouble for twelve hours. I prefer 6 a m. to 
G r.it. I have tri»d this and it has worked well. In rice mills it will ho most inconvenient lo stop 
the engine and machinery in tho course of milling. So far as tho mills I represent are concerned, 

I can say that there is plenty of ventilation and thoy are qnite sanitary, and as tho present system 
is working very well, I don't think it is necessary to make any alteration. 

Witness stated that, ho had lmd fifteen years’ experience of tho lice industry. He managed two Oral evidence. 
mills which worked day and night for six months and a 12-hour day for six months. For three 
months of the litter six months they worked up to 9 r.H. This was in September, October and 
November. The nun were paid extra for this overtime. Witness approved of the hours being 
restricted to twelve ; when thoy wanted to work late they couia employ an oxtra 6bift. It would 
also bo possiblo for them to work day and night for one month instead of for three months up to 



Rangoon. 


I.'atuig Po Tp. 


Ten Voon Hirst. 
Wfilten evidence. 


Oral evidence. 


Mr. W. Smidt. 
Written c~.idcr.ee. 




9'p.ir. Owing to the extension of tho industry there was a sliorlago of coolies. Tho labour 
contractor was bound by contract and if lie failed fo simply the coolios then outride men were 
obtained by tlio Company and the contractor debited with their wages. They did not stop for the 
midday half hoar, and if thoy had to do so it would mean a great loss in grain; perhaps fifty 
'bags would be spoiled. He could not control tlio contract labour, where they sometimes saw children 
carrying paddy hags. These hoys, however, were not overworked. They generally stopped on Sundays 
but if they worked they gave the compensating holiday, and in addition to that they closed for threo 
days eiery fortnight for boiler-cleaning. The small mills had only one hoiler, hut the larger mills 
had sparo hoileis. The lowest rate of pay among tho Chittagonians was Rs. 14, and the rates went 
np to Rs. 50 a month. They could get plenty of these men, bnt tho Madras coolies were scarcp. 
The mill stop; ed working for two months in the year, but all the Chittagonians v. ere retained. 
They generally worked for four years bofore taking a long holiday. Ont of their fourteen rupees 
it cost them from five to eight to live, and they remitted tho remainder through the post ofPco. 
They all saved money. The mill men did not waste money in drink. Thoy lived alone, tlioir 
wives and families being in their own countiy. The Tamils spent moro money in drink than tho 
Coringhees, hut the Madras coolie also sent some money homo. "Witness had never seen any cases 
of illness which coald ho attributed to breathing tho dust in the rice mills. 


Witness No. 211. 

Ye o Poon Swat , Rangoon. 

The factory I represent employs 110 coolies, of whom 100 arc males and ten females. No 
children are employed. There is no record for tho last ten years in my factory, bnt it worked about 
270 days only in each year within these ten years and the average daily number of .hours has been 
ten hours only. There is no objection to the limited hours for yo nng persons aged fourteen to 
sixteon, pio> ided that the number should not ho moro than five. It is unnecessary to fix definite 
time limits for tho employment of adult male operatives. The present arrangement is satisfactory. 
If any new law is introduced in Burma, rice factories should he exempted becauso of tho scar city 
of labour. Coolies are obtained only by giving them advances, and even then sometimes thoy run 
away and take advances from others. 

Witness stated that his firm had two rice factories on the Kanonnghto Creek, hut only ono of 
them was now working. There were sixty hands inside tho mill, and thoy worked day and night 
in shifts of thirty each. There wero threo hundred to four hundred outside coolies Tho mill 
■worked twenty-four hours for threo and o half months ; by day only for six and a half months, and 
it was closed for tho other two months. .Tust occasionally, on one or two days in the. year, they 
worked up to 9 pm. The hands earned from 11s. lti to Rb. 45, nnd in the conrso of tho twelvo 
hours work they had two hours off. They emploj ed ono oxtrn hand for cvciy five or six men. 
They always closed from 2 v M. on Saturdays to G l’.M on Sundays They Lad threo 1 oil era 
which wet e separately used, and cleaned in alternate weeks. Tho firm gave advances to tho coolie 
mietris and to tho monthly servants. Sometimes the hitter ran away, hut tho advnnces vent 
recovered if possible, from their new mill. Sometimes hoys of fourteen years helped in cnrryihg 
paddy, hut they never worked at night. ’ , 


Witness No. 212. 

ilfr. W. Smidt, Assictant with Mossrs. Mohr Brothers Oo., Limited , Rangoon. 

I represent eight rice mills which tho firm is working in Rangoon, Akyab, Bnssein, and 
Manlmnin. We employ from one hundred to six hundred men in the different mills, and up to 
twenty women. It is a rule to work our mills day and night during January, February, nnd 
March, stopping on Saturdays at 12 noon for small repairs and commencing again on Monday early. 
The remainder of the year we work day time only, i c., 6 a.m. to 6 P.M. Saturday is a half day ; 
on Sunday there is no milling. The working hours of adults ought to ho limited in rice mills, 
where the men work in hot nnd dusty places, which cannot quite he prevented. Legal working 
hours shonld not he fixed, provided that no adults work more than twelvo ont of the twenty-four 
hours. T hey should he allowed an hour and a half off at midday or midnight, which time shonld 
he taken in turn, as it would not do to stop the engine, entailing loss of valuable time and oausing 
a poorer i esult. Shonld overtime he necessary, this should he limited to four additional hours 
and the men shonld he let off for half an hour. The men should he paid ono nnd a half times their 
ordinary wages for any overtime. Milling on Snndav s should not ho allowed, as is done by Chineso 
mills, depriving tho men of a fiee Sunday afternoon. Weekly repairs should he attended to on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday mornings if necessity arises, but all men shonld bo let off on 
Sunday s after 10-30, tho breakfast hour. There is no work for children in rice mills ; women 
should only ho employed for sewing baes, parting rice, etc., not for unhealthy work like carrying 
paddy into hoppers or work in the mill itself, which is of a more dangerous nature. An attempt 
should he made to prescribe a standard of purity for air in mills, securing better ventilation and 
dust catching arrangements. Latrine accommodation should he raised. ‘ If ono seat is not provided 
for every twenty-five workers, it should anyhow be within easy reach of all houses, several latrines 
being distributed over tho compound, and not, as at present, ono water latrine for the whole place. 
Of course this would entail better conservancy arrangements on the part of the Municipality. 
At present far-away places like tJpper l?oo70odourig are not served, at all. Separate urinil 
accommodation should he insisted upon. Further precautions for fencing machinery miglrt well 
be insisted on, nnd all mills shonld have outside fire-escapes owing to tho rapidity with which 
fire spreads in rice mills. -Bonsing-of factory hands is generally poor as regards space allotted to 
each m«n } and there are not alwaj s sufficient open spaces between the bouses. HOnses with iron 
roofs should have a ceiling, as the night staff has to sleep there in the heat of the day. The land 
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should 1 e raised to liirli-vattr Icrtl awl pathw ai a fhculdlc made Trll-lb-c ir«p"-1 re ib- pii go, >*-’•* 

Le Cpresinted to recuta dnc ol rrrvar.ct' o f i nr A i 1 >- mar Jo p->t-od, il v, dd U iroi'tV 

inspector* Lad ihtir treiniusr in J'nJnwl and hue- wh t pl-otf el r H ]i lilt I 

hour ur, ( midiil tint am Ini that may It intro It ccd shot.’! Imo % c : »i !c- ri \ a' r * t *y 

olaslkitr owing to the different conditions irtxnitinA JVc Jr i t'»n«\ Pa ere •( Cl ‘~ nr • r» t* « 

plijri<p.e of worl ers >n Incbn. "U }nt in v <y worl tomer’C’ re o r t< a lard t> m o'hir, f r d i: 

tai ca time, in Burma t sj rcialli . to irtj ort and tm"n flu ij^lit 1 iiul o' t it n. 

Witness stated that he had had it » year 1 ; 1 tzpik'V'p in IL* limn- n lire , direr* ' V t? < Cm!,- 

mills did not work similar bouts, and some did not w or’, at niirnt Oceae'ire-ril t" _ r lghi w, 
for a fortnight up to 10 pu.. and the men then nrrarctdiHir ir f nab of iiMBr-re In If n 

12-hour day were enforecd, thm l hi rice indn ■■fry should 1c allowrd an ixt w; t r-i fi • I'n, ;• ■»’ ,1 

overtime nothing. He did not (lime tint any man actually did r: sr\ tire-i ttn in'\, 

Tlie half hours stop, *-gc Ichuxu 12 noon tu 2 rr. was sot ol f .i id ni „rd if 

observed it Mould mnn a great Ires of grain, as whin the mill w.ts ‘•ta-tr 1 U < Its ! h ia<’ u! t > 
two hundred haps too always spoiled and Ind foie milled ng tin lit moll m<*l i-idiisrt 
lie so peiticnlni, Imt even they would have to iv mill some lag-. Tno i m v,n’ id in giup' 
eight, six at u oik and two off. The propoilitn unx followed throupl out f e mills p th'i th<_ 
emploi cd 33 per cent extra hands to allow for ah'. Alices and n sf. All the haui> were j \ ml 
at the commincunent of work in older io git their names teghtind hat \ci} Bareli pf(<:»w!° 
they 1 egan to go out The mill hands wire paid once a month, anil they had w.u e r ‘id for 
more frequent payments. The conlvacto-s were \ aid wed ly. Tlie-e was ro t* ud< nw r-t tb* \ \ti i f 
mills to " ciib” time except on Sunday mornings, t s there was iron p-reldt landi d than there tit rel 
tolc. If occasion nto e for overijme worhing, he should lil.t u> !>e allowed to do • i. Urjd.d 
not woil the 10-hour day last year or this year. IV hi n the 10-hour da? mu o-iull’ei in should 
bo paid call a Uo thought that his view s m Ins v-ritteu ctidence w mild le aivtj talk tot'fdlir 

mills, and his proposals would enforce unifoi miti m woiling. Bice-mill wo 1. t.iw ntdu ihhe, ei d 
no man should do more then twelve hours of actual wmka dar. Hiuv mad le ajwnrin 
maelo for oveitimo working, 1 eeanre mills could nr t noth doullc shifts at a dads no‘a > Tint 
avas a certain amount of danger in rice-mill work, and it was not a health' eerupMi n W.tsf"- did 
not ohjei t to aromtn being piohi 1 ifed from working at night, hut consideitd that *ucli a { r> hiid- 
iion avoiild 1 o liaid on the Ilurmese community. There was no r.uiil rod w-s nmoumf the 
worker^ which could ho nttiihutcd to their wo:!,. 1 here had Icon cemjlaint-, luwrtei, thftsorac 

of thn handfe suffered from lionchinl comidaints, and the hopper airin': e mol unrd that the 
hoppermen were subject to fever. I hey hid mtr dnecd fans in ordci to reined the dust tul hi.l 
the fans required irapriving I ho general intnxliK tion of fans would be difficult and i r j < n*h c. 

Witness appioicd of all the outside hand-, being brought under the Act. Young cluldixn -h'cild 
be prevented from earning heavy Ins! cU J Jo did not objert to the "ir nng per> m” cl, - ; they 
sin uld not be allowed to tvorl: 1 et ond tv. eh c lioni* H e lias never lieaid an . < nt oh, 1 1 to the hu*l s 
being thrown into tlie river. Should the hours be restricted they cotil 1 onli coni’ e! then rmn 
mill men, and not tlio contract labour. Only the p.aiticiilnr mu.' t jn ehaigc of a gang ot uld fay 
whetbe- the men had worked twclro honrs nr not. The river I ank wasjnrteif the >• oh !> r cmiref. 

There had been no physical deterioration, and lie had had men wen king i’i the fact fw won; 
ycara without bad effects. 


Witness No. 213. 

The Manager of Munthi Murad B'u'r mill 

The mill belongs to my fifher, H.ajeo Jfnnshi Mn-nd Hut. n >w in India T1 e wun! < i of rtiJtvt. 

men cwplotcd averages 45 daily. There are m wonitn or children, the mill has not i.uikid rucr 
twelve aud a half hours The average is nine to ten hours, caceit m holidua aud . c nndajn 
The working hours of adult mail s should not le limited 1 d<> not soe nnv j h. l i al diteri uu- 
tion, ns the men worked with satisfaction. No child x-, employed in the mill 1 nn f in charge of 
No sick adult is allowed to woi 1: in this mill till lie is certified as fit for w orb. 

Witness stated that their hours of work were from 0 A.w to 10 a.u., and fr. m 1C nr in t > Cr~! tvidtrn 
5-30 P.M. lie had no objection to a freed 12-hour day, be entree thn- revo- wo-ki 1 over twclm 
hours even their longest day No children were cmnhncd in the mill and there was in rear. ii\ 
of coolies nt present, ns they had had to re-t ict their work rn account of the ere* k c'rting up 
Witness had had twenty-fire years’ experience in the saw mills, and daring tint limr tin re had 
net er been any accidents There was io aitunl work on Sundays , l nt nil the ban f attrndcil 
■until 10 to clean the machinery, and this work waa included in the monthly wag 1 . If ffiy 
cleaned up on Saturday afternoon it wonld menn a 1 ss It had alwa; s been tire pra rice t> c’t an 
up on Snhdar mornings. If any order came in then, they would r.f t oxcs,nte it Be couhl nnl 
gay whether the larger mills called their avorkerr in r n Sundays. Thor loused all their bancs in 
coolie-lines, and the Madras coolies tiok their holidays when they like 1. The rate ef pay was 
Bs 14, of which they spent from Its. 5 ti Ils. G. They all unt same mono; home. 


Witness No. 211. 

Jfr. P. C. Maelaggarl, of M-s-rr. Bulloch Brer. 4 Ca , 7, ‘3., Rang-tr. 

I wonld preface my replies with the remark that they are based solely on my knowledge cf t're Ifr.r.C S5» tsp.-st*. 
conditions jiterailing in rice mills. I have crpcriicec .’of any other ckres of facto?. My G;m r,'nu«. tninn. 
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Rangoon. 


Mr. P. C. Mactaffgart, owns and works four rico mills in Rangoon, Tlic following is the numbor of Lands employed in each 
on day and day and-night work : — 


Men. 

Day. Day and niglit. 

Lower Poozoondoung ... 98 185 | Kemmendino 

Upper Poozoondoung ... 36 72 j Kanounghio 

K. J}.— No women or children are employed. 


Men. 

Day. Day and Night. 
... 63 102 

... 46 83 


During tlio last ten years tbo nbovo mills Lave worked as nndcr— 


NcnDrn or Data over Tbthe and a IUi.r Home. 




1608. 

8839. 1900. 1901. 10 2, 10 IS. 

1901 

1903. 

1906. 

1907. 

Lower Poozoondoung 


85 

19 

39 ... 16 85 

108 

90 

47 

85 

Uppor Poozoondoung 

• •• 

CO 

73 

66 IG1 90 77 

115 

96 

100 

69 

Kemmondino 

• •• 

82 

66 

66 118 71 69 

43 

71 

... 

11 

Kanonnghto 

... 

• •• 

... 

AvnnAon Daily Numiier or IIoijrp. 

69 

59 


1633. 

1639. 

1900. 

1901. 1902. 1903. 

1901 

1005. 

1930. 

1907. 

Lower Poozoondoung ... 

8-31 

4'93 

6-00 

... 4-39 7-90 

9 49 

10-06 

5-32 

812 

Upper Poozoondoung ... 10-40 

9'00 

8-74 

13*52 10-12 9*74 

11-23 

9-75 

9-74 

Gr* 

cb 

O 

Kommcndino ... 

9*o 1 

7-35 

7-52 

10 38 8 13 7-25 

7-41 

7-44 

1-GG 

3-45 

Kanonnghto 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6-21 

6-50 


.V.C.— Ivnnounghto mill heuglit by in in 1003. 


Oral ecideiwe. 


Tho majority of tho questions asked apply to textile industries railin' than to rice mills and tlic 
conditions under wbicli the bands work aro so widely different that nnv comparison is ditlienlt I do 
not think it necessary that factory iuspcciois should be obtained from borne, or that it is oven neces- 
sary thoy sh nld obtain a training in iCnglnnd. It is in my opinion mo o essential flint they should 
ikor uglily understand the nntiie worker and bis ways of thinking and local conditions, than hnvo 
any high technical knowledge of different industries I do not e 'iirider it necessary to limit the 
working hour- of adult males in rico mills, mi the work involves no severe an 1 concent) ated strain 
either physical or mental. 1 linvo not noticed that (lie physique of the workers has been affected by 
long hours, nor hnvo I over heard complaints on this seme from tho woikcrs. 

Jf hours aro to bo liraito I, I would recommend firing trvel'O andlialf hours ns n day'swork when 
shifts are not employed With regard to enforcing the restriction, 1 do not consider it necessary to 
lay down hard and fast rales ns to tho hours of work ; but if this lias to bo done, I would ndvocafo — 

(1) that tho legal hours bo from 5-30 a.m. (o 6 p.m. 

(2) that tho engine should bo stopped for half nn hour between noon and 2 r.u. 

(3) tint when working on the day-shift system, tlio legal working hours should bo from 

5 a.m. to 10 r.'l., jiro-.idcd that no adult mnlo should work for more than twelve out of 
every twenty-foui hours. I do not think it necessary to makes rules nlout venrilation 
in rico mills. 'J hoy liavo rarely any insido partitions or walls, and are open t<* tho 
air on all sides. The standard of latrine accommodation might 1 e fixed at ore seat for 
every twenty-fivo worko-s. Separate urinal accommodation is unnecessary. 1 do 
not considor that further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary. In a country 
tho size of India and Hurma, where so many different classes of factories and different 
races of workers are concerned, 1 do not think Hint uniformity in tho administration 
of tlio Factory Act is practicable. If ono set of rules is to bo framed for the whole 
country, much latitude would have to bo left to the local authority, and through it to 
the factoi y inspectors, in tho application of tho rules. 

Witness staled flint ho lmd had twenty j ears’ experience of tho i ice industry in Bm ma. 33is 
Compary controlled four mills. In addition to tho hands mentioned in his written evidence, they 
employed in tho busy season over throe thousand workers in the compounds. All the four mills would 
bo at woi k wlion tbo season wns at its height, but when the supply of paddy decreased they would 
close two or throe of tho mills Ono mill would work for about ten mouths in the year and bo en- 
tirely olosed for tbo remaining two months. In tho ten months mill, thoy worked a 24-lronr day 
last year for eighty-five days. Occasionally, before goimr on to thp 24 -hour working, if they wore 
pressed they would work up to 10 but" this did not happen often. It. might goon for about 
twenty days. Fortlie remainder of the time they worked from C A.M. to C P.M. There were more 
mills in Manlmnin in proportion to the supply of paddy than in Rang, ion, and this accounted, for tho 
difforcnco in tho length of tho seasons Tho question of storing accommodation had nothing to do 
with tho matter. The fact was that Rangoon had a much larger supply of paddy to deal with. 
During tho monsoon all tho paddy np country was stored by tho traders nnd brokers. The coolies 
did not object to work tbo 16 born' day, and whenover this was necessary they employed extra hands. 
Tho extra hours in tho 16-liour day, as compared with the 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day, did not moan that, 
each man worked tlieso oxtt a four hours ; hut at tho same time tho number of how s actually worked 
was not nFcerlainablo. A restricted 12-hour day would affect them during tlio period when they 
wanted to work np to 10 p.m. In his opinion tho provision of extra hands constituted a shift. If a 
12 hour day wore onfoiccd, then the engines ought to stop for a short interval, Ho did not favour 
this stoppage, which would inconvenienco mill work and cause a loss in grain. They always shut 
down at noon on Saturdays, and began again at midnight on Snnday. Saturday afternoon was 
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ntilisod in cleaning and repairing, and Sunday -was a holiday. Some of the native mills worked on Ifr.P, C.Hactaggarf 
Sundays, hut it was possiblo tlioy gave tho compensating holiday in tho weob, Tho custom of tho 
'Sunday holiday was enforced when witness camo to Burma. A few children assisted in carrying 
paddy from tho boats, and somo of them wore under-sized ; all over Burma they would find children 
doing similar work. Bono of tho coolies in tho godowns wore under tho Act, and thoy could not 
very well bo brought under it, because tho paddy was brought and landed in according to tho tides, 
and tho boats have to bo cloared. So long as there was no restriction of hours it would not injuri- 
ously affect tho industry if theso coolies were brought under tho Act. Even if a 12-hour day were 
enforced ho knew of no practicable system of checking whethor any particular man had worked 
twclvo hours or not. No European at tho mill was capable of tolling whethor a man had worked ovor 
twolvo hours or not, and such a restriction could only ho enforced with tho very greatest difficulty. 

Tho work of unloading and loading was done entirely by contract. One day there would not ho a 
boat at tho hank, and tho next day there would bo several hundreds of coolies at work. Theso 
coolies went from mill to mill day by day, and their hour for starting and concluding work depend- 
ed largoly on tho tide and tho way the boats camo in. Thoy could not have a fixed day. Tho hours 
of tho mill were not tho hours of tho paddy hands. Some mills had introduced fans in order to 
lessen the dnst-nuisance, but much depended on tho style of building. Tho presence of fans mado a 
great improvement; and as it was to tho interest of the employers to introduce them, ho did not 
consider that ihore was any urgent need for legislation on the subject. He knew of no special 
diseases amongst either tho hands or the European staff owing to tho dust-nuisance. Tho rico 
mills were obtaining tho samo class of labour now as in former years ; tho rates of pay for those who 
handled tho paddy had increased. There hnd also been a slight and gradual increase in tho 
wages of the permanent mill hands. There wore no abuses in tbo factories in Burma which called 
for any alterations in tho existing Act. Ho saw no objection to latrines being placed over tbo 
creeks. Tho paddy husks were washed out to sea ; they then rotted and sank. Extra men were 
always omployed in tho mills, so that tho hands had an informal shift system among thomsolvos. 

This obviated tho necessity for any midday stoppage. 


Witness Bo. 215. 

Mr. A. Oampiell, works manager of the Burma Oil Works, Bunneedaw, Rangoon. 

I represent tho Burma Oil Company, Limited, Syriam and Dunnoodaw refineries — 

Syrian. Danneedaw. 

Mon employed, about ,"<« ... ... ... ... 4,000 1,200 

Women* employed, obont 100 „< 

Children f employed, about • •• *** «* eoo 

* Engaged by contractors and paid by piecework ) Employed in connection with tho 
f Includes about 100 under 14 years of ago J packing' of candles. 

The process of manufacture is continuous. Tho tin factories work in the day timo only 6 a.h. 
till 10a.m. and 11-30 a.m. till 5-30 p. m., tho candle factories work day and night — two shifts working 
ten hours eaoh. No proper comparison can bo drawn between these refineries and jute, cotton, rice, 

etc,, mills. The process of manufacture is continuous and necessitates a largo variety of skilled and 

unskilled labour. "Work in tin factories and candle faotories is constant, and tho latter" gives 
employment to a number of women and children. All employes apparently fully -appreciate the 
conditions under which thoy work, tho accommodation provided, and tho wages. During tho 
eighteen years I have been connected with these refineries I have frequently noted tho content- 
ment of the men with tho steady employment here. Numbers have remained in this employment 
for periods exceeding twenty years. Children and women are employed in accordance with the 
Factory Act. I would suggest that the Company's medical offioers be permitted to examine em- 
ployees as to fitness. As it is tho Company’s medical officers are constantly in attendance at 
the refineries. I do not think it necessary to alter the existing law so as to create a class of young 
persons. As far as oil refineries are concerned, working hours must be settled by each employer. It 
is quite unnecessary te obtain factory isnpeetors from the United Kingdom. Any new and more 
stringent law should contain provisions of an elastic character. It is quite unnecessary to limit tho 
hours of adult males ; their health is cortainly not affected by working ten to twelvo hours daily. A 
special register for workers under IS is not necessary; the time sheets show attendance. Tho minimum 
ago for children should not ho raised; theso children are better to be employed. I consider tho present 
system of medical examination quite efficient. Tho medical officers should certify children as over 
14 boforo they are allowed te work as adults. It need not be prescribed by law that children shall 
not bo employed except in regular sots. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide elementary 
education at their own expense for children working in their factories. A rule should bo mado pro- 
hibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts 
of factories. Tho standard of latrine accommodation should bo raised to ono seat for every 25 
workers, aud tho provision of separate urinal accommodation should ho insisted on. It should bo 
prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall bo hung so as to open readily from the insido 
outwards, in case of fire. No further precautions for fencing machinery are noccssary. Arrange- 
ments should be made to secure uniformity in tho administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India. Full-time medical inspectors of factories are not required te assist tho present inspectors in 
securing tho duo observance of the Act. 

Witness stated that ho had had eighteen and a half years’ experience of tho oil industry in tvideset 
Bangoon. Tho men employed in tho process of manufacture— distillation and refrigeration — worked * 

a 10-honr day from G a.m. to 6 p.h., with two hours off. Extra hands were employed to allow 
the men to obtain these hours off. Tho ordinary coolies worked from 6 a.h. to 10 a.m. and from 
11-30 A.u. to 5-30 p.m. He was satisfied that the men really did get these intervals of rest ; when 
a night-shift man was absent they mado up tho vacancy by calling on substitutes. A day-shift 
man never worked on with tho night shift. Tho oandlo- factory worked day and night with two 
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shifts, but all tho women and children were employed by day only. Tho women wore employed by 
contract, and so wero only indirectly employed by tho firm. They woro useful for making tho 
little paper packets in which tho candles wero wrapped. All tho children woro certified, and tho 
firm filed tho certificates. Tho half-timers worked from 7 A. M, to 10 A. m. and from 1 r. ii. to 
5 r. u. Thoro was a foreman for tho children, who was responsible for snporviBing tboir time 
but tlio Company ryonld accept responsibility if tho children wore, worked overtime. While tho 
childron woro away tho department in which thoy worked wob practically closed. A child of nino 
started at Rs. 8, but did not remain long with tho Company. They soon loft for ordinary coolio 
work, liko tho otbor people from Madras. Witness was under tho impression that tho present Aot 
prohibited tho employment of women at night. • Thoy wero constantly reemiting children for work 
m tho factory, Tho children wore examined monthly. Occasionally a few days might olapso 
before a child was examined, and ho was allowed to work in tho meantime. At times thoy found 
it difficult to get all tho labour required, The labour was chiefly Madras, and thoro woro very few 
Barmans employed. Some of tho hands were housed by the firm, and others lived in the village 
close by. A 12-honr day would not effect them at all, and ho did not object to it. Thoro wero 
occasional accidents in tho tin shop, but these woro mostly tho result of carelessness. They had their 
own European and native doctor. Witness had nover seen any protection guards used for tlio 
tin-stampers. Thoy provided pno in twenty-fivo latrino accommodation, and considered that tin's 
helped to prevent delays in working! Tho day and night shifts changed weekly, and received tho 
same amount of wages. All tho children woro nearer fourteen than nino ; thoy made a much 
neater packet for tbo candles than tho ordinary coolies. Taking tho distillation plant by itself, thoy 
employed double tho nnmbor of hands that would ho required in Scotland where a man had to 
work his twelve hours without going away at all. In India tho men were allowed intervals for 
rest. Tho continuous process department continued working throughout Sunday, and thoy wero 
oxompted undor tho Act from giving tho compensating holiday. Ab a matter of fact, however tho 
mon arranged a day off among themselves. They did not draw np a working programme for tho 
mon. Tho holidays and rest intervals wore loft to them for arrangement. 


Witness No. 216. 


ATr. J. Ecict, of tho Arraccan Company, Limited, Langoon, 

I represent tho following factories or rico mills in Rangoon bolonging to or leased by Tho 
Arracan Company, Limited. 

Dftwbong mill ... ... >.< 

Kanounghto mill ... .. • M 

Dnnnoodawmill ... ... ... 

lower Poazoondanng mill ... •it <11 

In addition to tbo abovo tho following are ompl 
but are actually employed outside tho factory: — 

Dnwbong „ ... ... Appro: 

Ka nonnghto M* Mi |I 

Dntmeedaw Ml ••• III I, 

Foozoondaung ... ... Ml ••• ( 


Dawbong Ml 
Kanoungbto ... 
Donnecdaw ... 
roozoondatrag ... 

Tho avoragf 
is given below 

Dnwbong 

Kanonnghto 

Donnecdaw 

Poozoondanng 



Men. 


Women. 

Children, 

•1* 

200 


15 



ICO 


»(• 

Ml 

III 

80 


C 

Ml 

Ml 

no 


... 

It* » 

1 in connection 

with tho work of tho factory, 


Men. 


Women* 

Children. 

sly ... 

COO 


CO 

70 

... 

COO 


80 

20 

Ml 

180 


£0 

20 

• M 

800 


£5 

20 

r during tho last throo years 
: honrs a day : — 

during whioh 

1908. 

1907. 

1906, 

1903. 

81 


45 

27 

E3 

86 


ES 

43 

SO 

28 


ED 

28 

63 

23 


48 

45 

SO 

have worked 

during 

tho last three years 


1907. 

3906. 

1005. 

in 

• II 

8i 

71 

10 

ill 

*|i • 

11* 

11 

11 

m 

in 

30 

10} 

11 

Mi 


11 

10* 

11 


The working hours of adult males should certainly lx: limited. All our factories are worked 
by shifts and nono of onr omployccs work for more than twclvo out of every twenty-four hours, 
with intervals included in tlio twelve honrs for food and nourishment, I run tboreforo not in a 
position to express an opinion ns to whether tho physique of workers is affected by long honrs. 
When not working by shifts an interval of an hour between noon and 2 r. m. wonld bo desirablo 
und it is immaterial wbethor tho prescribed hours bo 5 a. m. to 6 p. M. or 6 A. ii. to 7 r. Jr. Within 
the factories themselves no persons between tho ages of twolvo and fourteen are employed. Ontsido 
tho factories, in work connected therewith, thoy are, but their work is intermittent and of a light 
nature, and not calculated to cause physical deterioration requiring tho creation by law of a special 
class of workers intermediate betweon tho half-timer and adult, whoso working hours should bo 
restricted, Undor existing circumstances it does not seem tomo necessary that a special register of 
all workers under the ago of sixteen should ho maintained in order to facilitate inquiries as to the 
physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full time ; for tho reason stated abovo I eco no 
reason why tho employment of women at night should ho prohibited. Children are not employed 
jn our factories. 


Note.— T bo witness did not appear lor oral examination. 
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MADRAS. 

Views of the Government of Madras on the questions referred to the Commission. 

Tho Government of Madras have not liad special occasion to discuss the technical questions ro* The Government of 
garding ventilation, sanitation, etc., referred to tlie Commission, on which tho evidence of HiStm. 
witnesses is desired. Tlie questions as regards adults and children have been considered generally, 
and the conclusions arrived at hy tho Governor in Council in G. 0. No. 1261-02, Judicial, 
dated 26th July 1806, are recapitnlnted briefly below. No serious abuses appear to exist in this 
Presidency regarding the hours during which adults work in factories. The Government are of 
opinion that a day fiorn 6 A. M. to 6 P. m., is quite long enough for an operative in an Indian fact my, 
and should in no case ho exceeded. They aro accordingly in favour of limiting the hours of labour 
of adults to 12 hours a day, including an interval for meals. While fixing 12 boms as a max imum , 
it would also he desirable to empower tho Government to prescribe a rhorier day in the case of cer- 
tain hinds of factory labour of a particularly trying character. Tho Government would fuitlicr ro- 
commend that the ego limit for adults bo raved from 1*1 to 15. As regards child Inborn* in factories, 
it may bo mentioned that the number of children employed in the factories of this Presidency is com- 
paratively small, less than 6 per cent, of the total number of operatives. No serious abuses appear 
to oxist in connection with their employment. Tho Government however consider that it would bo 
a wholesimo measuro to require children to ho certified as physically fit to work, before they nro 
allowed to he employed in factories; these certificates being procurable from any medical officer not 
of lower grade than (say) that of apothecary. They would also propose that the ago limit of child- 
ren employed in factories should be raised itom 9 to 10. 


Witness No. 217. 

Captain W. 0. Eicharils, I, If. S., Medical Inspector of Factories, Madras, one of the representatives 

nominated by the Qovrnmenl of Madras. 

Factory inspection in Madras City is carried out by an inspector of factories who draws a con- Captain W. G. 
voyanco allowance of Us 50 a month, ho is also inspector of boilers find prime-morns for tbo Pres?- 
dency, and by a medical inspector who draws fees amounting to a maximum of Rb. 200 per mensem Written erideses. 
for factory inspection and wbo is also personal assistant to tbo Surgeon-General with tho Govern- 
ment of Madras. In the districts inspection is performed by the Collector or his assistants as part 
of their ordinary duty and by tho district medical and samtary officer who gets fees for inspection : 

Us. 32 if there aro over 200 hands and Rs. 16 for small faetoiies. The total amount drawn ns feeB 
,by district medical officers last year was Rs 6,624, tho amount budgetted for 1908 is Rs. 7,000. 

Inspection in Madras is supervised by tho sin" •/ ' ' " • cent, in tho districts by tho 

Collectors ; these officers report to tho Chief The samtaiy engineer does 

not tako any action (beyond forwarding reports to Government and issuing Government Orders to 
inspecting officers) unless an appeal is made to him by factory owners against oideis of inspecting 
officers, The factory inspection establishment is not recruited as such, all posts aro ex-oftici" ones. 

My personal experience iB limited to Madras but I gather Rom otheis that tho Factory Act has not 
been carried out with very great stringency either in Madras or tho mufassal. In Madias lately wo 
have been more strict and two mills were prosecuted last year. The emplovmcnt of a whole-time 
inspector would improve matteis and also the whole of the inspection should le placed under tho 
supervision of somo officer who has less work to do than tho ( hief Sec etary to Government who 
would bo ablo to see that the Factory Act was administered with greater regularity than I gather is 
mow tbo case. 1 do not think it would be advisable to appoint anv one without Indian experience. 

• Indeed I consider that actual local experience is necessary as & nditions in different parts of India 
vary so muoh. Any one appointed as an inspector could bo trained in the United Kingdom for a 
short period. It would depend on his previous experience whether this was necessary or not. Tho 
present establishment is ample in strength hat is not the most suitablo in other ways. As all tho 
office! s are ex-«fjicio inspectors with numerous other duties it mast happen in many cases that but 
little interest is felt in this particular work. As 1 have already said tho appointment of a special 
whole-time inspector is advisable; he should bo paid Rs. 800 a month, I c nsider that the routine 
administration of the Faotoiy Act should be entirely in tho hands of tho Local Government. G'en- 
tralhation under the Department of Industry and Commeice would be cumbrous and would in all 
probability lead to trouble. Intel ferenco with trade is a delicate matter which requires handling 
by men who aro on tho spot, and who arc accessible by the heads of the firms concerned. At tho 
same time it would be most useful to have occasional vibits from an expori who could not ho pro- 
duced in Madias with onr small «copc for training or employment of whole-time men. When Sir 
Hamilton Freer Smith came with tho last factory Committee I learnt what a factory oxpeit might 
bo, and was muck struck by tho-pleasure shown by mill managers at his presence in their mills and 
tho remark of ono of them that at homo such officers were held in great respect by mill peoplo and 
both owners and employees got good value ftom their visits. It would certainly he a great help to 
have visits by a real expert occasionally. I he proposal to employ whole-time medical inspectors 
is a good ono where there are a number of factories close together and where nn ofiicet’s timo would 
bo mainly occupied in inspection. In tbo Madras Presidency most of bis time would bo spent in 
travelling. In fact one officer could not get round the Presidency in ono quat ter or if be did it ono 
quarter he could not continue doing it. In fact as regatds cffectivo inspection of children and en- 
forcing sections 4 (c) of tho Faotoiy Act I think this would in Madras bo a retrograde step unless 
inspection is also carried out by local officers. 

It may be argued that the same remarks would apply to the special factory inspector but tbore 
are these cliff eri nces he has only to inspect factories three times a year and his special functions 
as regards machinery do not necessitate visits at quite unexpected times. Machinery without guards 
cannot he pushed off the promises. Of course the inspector enfolces tho net all round as does the 
medical inspector, hnt if one of these officers can easily pay frequent visits at unexpected times it 
should suffice. If a factory expert is provided tho ordinary medical inspection may be carried out 
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Oi by officers engaged in other duties. Two alternatives presont thomselves in this Presidency : cither 
the inspection may bo carried ont as now by the district medical and sanitary officor or by a re* 
formed sanitary department The sanitary commissioner whom 1 consulted tolls mo ho haB ashed 
Government to obtain for his department tho sorviaes of threo deputy sanitary commissioners and 
ono commissioned officer as a personal assistant who shall ho in charge of his offico when ho is away 
and 1 am of tho opinion that tho factory inspection might woll bo ontiroly handed over to theso 
o’flicors if appointed. The sanitary commissioner assures mo they would havo no timo for factories 
and would bo absorbed in woik of other sorts I would bo loath to advise any work being forced 
on an unwilling department but individual viows of oourso vary and there would bo tho following 
advantages in following this plan 

(1) Inspection of factories is really a sanitarian's duty and should naturally como undor 

the sanitary commissioner rather than tho surgoon-gonoral. 

(2) Inspection of any sort is whore circumstanoes allow it bettor porformod by afow than by 

many officers. 

(3) An Officor who has specialised in sanitary work is more lilcoly to take an interest in 

matters so olosely affecting tho well being of tho people undor his oaro than an offioer 
whose main interest is in hospital work. 

(4) At present tho numbor of factories is not too great in any ono division for ono officor to 

visit them ovory quarror. Should this prove tho case later it would bo easy to put 
a special factory officer under the sanitary commissioner or appoint an extra deputy. 

(5) Tho addition of tho factory inspection fees which it is presumod will bo continued to any 

officer doing tho woik would bo, an additional attraction to tho sanitary department 
which is novor too attractive from a monetary point of viow considering tho roving 
life and tho absonoo of private praotico. 

(6) Tho sanitary commissioner tours more frequently than tho surgcon-genoral and inspects 

factories on occasion ovon now and would more easily koop his men up to tho mark 
or tono down any tendenoy to excessive strictness. 

The question of inspection of faotories in Madras is an important ono, and if tho work is dono 
hy tho sanitary commissioner will havo to bo considered by itself. This work must bo dono by an 
officor who lives in Madras at any rate most of his timo. It would seem possible for tho porsonal 
assistant to the sanitary oommissionor to do this work if suoh an officer is appointed. But if for 
any reason this is not possiblo thoio is no reason ns far as tho smooth working of factory inspection 
is concerned why tho personal assistant to tho snrgeon-genoral should not continuo to do tho 
work, ho has worked under tho sanitary onginoer to tho Government of Madras without friction 
and I presume therefore ho would also work equally easily under tho sanitary commissioner. 
The other schemo with which tho s inifary commissioner is in accord is that ordinary medioal 
inspection should bo dono hy tho district surgeons ns now bnt that they should report quarterly to 
tho surgeon goneial details of inspection. A form could easily ho drawn up which would show if tho 
sections of tho Factory Aot were being attended to. Tho factory inspector would of conrso in this 
case he under tho surgeon general’s orders and would report to tho surgeon-general say onco a 
month. This would enable the eii'geon general to ascertain if tho district surgeons were hooping 
faotorios up to tho mark. There is a good deal to bo said for this mothod as it would involvo fow 
changes and could bo putin practice to morrow if a special factory inspector and tho clerical stall 
wore appointed. If the latter schemo is adopted it might be necessary to havo a full-time medical 
inspector as woll as a full-timo factory inspector. Theso officers would do tho Madras inspection 
work and supervise tho rest of tho Presidency undor orders of tho surgeon-general. Tho pay of tho 
medical inspector must depond on what prospects are held out to him afterwards. To secure a 
good officer ho should bo a momber of tho Indian Modical Sorvico, An outsidor would find 
difficulties in working with soriioo officers probably, as ho would have to report On their work. 
If there is to bo a factory sorvico similar io the jail service nnd men are to bo moved from ono 
Presidency to anothor and havo tho chanco of a well paid billet in tho end, possibly tho Madras 
billet might be paid on a scale fixed for tho Imporial factory service presumably somowbat higher 
than tho sanitary or jail department. Bnt if there is no Imperial factory department and tho 
Madras post would ho an isolated ono lending to nothing, pay on a considerably higher scalo would 
bo necessary. Tho factory inspictor who would bo constantly on tho movo wontd hardly bo tempt- 
ed to keep the post for long unless bo got regimental pay plut 400 at least. And in order that tho 
work might be efficiently performed it would bo ncoo=sary to insist on an officer holding the post for 
five ye irs at least This w ould render tho post distinctly unpopular unless it was either really 
woll paid or led up to something hotter. 

■Witness stated that his experience of factory inspection work was limited to two years in 
Madrqs. When ho inspected n factory, bo directed special nttontion to tho children, and to sani- 
tation ; he also inspected tho factory generally. Ho had no practical knowledge of mnobinery nnd 
fencing. In his opinion tho certifying of tho children in Madras was properly nnd accurately 
dono. Ho believed that employment in a mill did havo some ill-offcots upon tho health of children; 
tho work was a strain, and tho atmosphoro was bad. The children began too young to be able to 
work long hours. Ho had seen cases where half-timers ivero doing full-timo work. Tboro woro 
two sncoessfnl prosecutions last yeah for this. Ho himself picked out, from tho full-timo hoys, 
about ten lads whom he considered to be undor 14 yoars. Tho mill owners admitted that theso 
hoys had been working fnll-time, otherwise it would havo been difficult to obtain a conviction. 
The oases were defended, the dofonos being that the boys woro over ago, nnd that tho ownors had 
reasonable cause to believe they were overage. In respeot of tho provisions regarding children, 
.the Factory Act had. not boon till lately strictly enforced in Midras, but since the prosecutions re- 
ferred to owners had been more careful. It appeared to be the custom for owners to place hoys 
on full-time employment irrespective of ago. There was a sort of understanding that all tho half- 
timers should be sent for a second examination, but ho had doubts wbethor this was done in. prac- 
tice. Witness was not a whole-time officer, and it was difficult to keop a proper oheck unless & 
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man devoted his whole time to the tvorlr. Witness thought it would be better to certify that a Captain W. G« 

bhild was above orboiow 9 or 14, ns the case might be, and not to attempt to state a definite age, Mchardf. 

he it was difficult to do soaccnrately. On being further questioned, he admitted that there was no 

great objection to a definite bge being statdd, except that the certificate might bo used to avoid 

a second examination before the child was put on full-time work. He approved of the certificate 

of age being final, provided thtit.it was upheld by a second medical man. He approved of a second 

examination prior to full-time employment, as in the course of five years much might happen to a 

child. On a recent visit to the null he had noticed that hoys who had been in the mills for two 

years showed a distinct deterioration in health compared riith those now to mill employment. In 

this particular case there must have been considerable abuse of 'the Act in 'respect bf the working 

hours. The medical officer should be given the power to reject unfit children, irrespective of age. 

He hinwelf rejected unfit children now, and the owners did not object. W ltness agreed that he and the 
factory inspector did practically the same work. He thought that the special inspector eonld do 
the medical work reguired, hut at the same time a modical man was in a much better position to 
enforce his orders. J3o far os latrines and sanitation went, the special inspector could do all that 
was wanted. Witness visited the factories evory qnnr ter, and the special inspector about three 
times a year. Thore had been two proseoutions, one successful and the other not ; but in the case 
of the latter thore were no identification marks on the certificate. Such marks weie now entered. 

In his opinion the physique of mill operatives did not come up to the standard of thoso in outside 
employments. They would not require tu o wholo-time special inspectors for the Madras Presi- 
dency, but there would be more work than one man could manage, , He thought they might 
appoint ono head inspector for Madras, and leave district inspections to he done locally. If the 
whole-time man had to go about the presidency he would require assistance for Madras city, but 
if ho only had to travel occasionally, then one man could attend to Madras. It would be a great 
advantage, however, to have two men, even if one were a part-time man only. The whole-time ’ 

man, to be of any ubb, would havo to he a great deal in the mofussil . 


Witness No. 218. 

Mr. W. Enlton, Sanitary Engineer, Madras, one of the two representatives nominated by the 

Government of Madras. 

The factory inspection establishment of the Presidency Town of Madras consists of two! officers, Mr. W. Holton, 
tho medical inspector and the special inspector, who are subordinate to tho sanitary engineer to Written evidence* 
Govcinment, who is ex-officio inspector of factories. In tho mufastal the inspection of factories is 
carried out by the district medical and sanitary officers in all factories generally situated at tho 
jhead quarters of districts and certain specified Civil Surgeons and medical subordinates in certain 
factories not so situated, and by Assistant Magistrates in all factories, not being railway faotorieB, 
situated within tho districts in which they are employ ed and by all sub-divisional magistrates 
in all factories, not being railway factories, situated within their respective snh-divisionB. In tho 
case of railway factories, the inspection is carried out by a Government inspector of railways. The 
medical inspector of factories for the Presidency Town draws fees for tho inspection of factories 
on tho following scale : — 

Rs. 32 for all factories employing 200 or more persons. 

Rs. 1G for all factories employing less than 200 kandB. 

Subject to a maximum amount of Rs. 2,400 per annum. The special inspector of factories 
for the Proridoncy Town receives, in addition to his pay as senior inspector of boilers and prime- 
movers, a conveyance allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem for work done in connection with factory 
inspection. The district medical officers draw fees for tho inspection of factories in their 
districts at tho same rate as tho medical inspector for the town of Madras. The total amount 
.of fees drawn by tho medic il inspector and the district medical officers throughout tho Presidency 
in 1906 was Rs. 6,289. The sanitary engineer corresponds direct with the Chief Secretary to 
Government. Tho work of tho medical and tho special inspector is supervised by tbo sanitary 
engineer and questions which arise in connection with the working of the Act are decided by him 
in consultation with tho inspectors, or if necessary referred to Government for orders. In tho 
m ufassal and in tho case of railway factories, the inspection of factories is supervised by District 
Magistrates and a Government inspector of railways respectively. The personal assistant to tho 
Surgoon-General holds, in addition to his duties ns personal assistant, the post of medical , 
inspector of factories for the Presidency Town, Tho post of special inspector for the Presidency 
Town is held by the senior inspector of steam-boilers and prime-movers, in addition to his ordinary 
duties. There is no system of training for the factory establishment, and the present system 
workB satisfactorily. It would he ecu advautago however to concentrate the inspection of factories 
in the Presidency Town and the mvfassal and also in railway factories in a whole-time medical 
inspector and a whole-timo special inspector. It is not considered necessary to lay down a 
hard-nnd fast i nle that factory inspectors should he recruited in the United Kingdom, hut a short 
time spent thore every five yeais or so visiting factories and observing the conditions prevailing 
thero would he of advantage to the inspectoi s in carrying out their duties in this country. Tho 
present establishment, under existing arrangements, is considered ndequate, but it would be an 
advantage to have officers solely engaged in inspection duties. It would then he possible for these 
officers to inspect nil factories including railway factories in the Presidency. Increase of efficiency 
in the inspection of factories would not, it is considered, result from centralising factory adminis- 
tration in India and vesting the supreme control in the Department of Commerce and Industry, 

It would ho an advantage to employ whole-time medical inspectors of factories, hut their duties 
"ibonld not include the ceitifying of the ages of ohildren in factories, which certifying should 
continue to he done by Civil Surgeons. 
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Mr, W. Hutton. 


Oral evidence. 


s ' 


Mr. G. B. Simpson. 
Written evidence. 

. ! 


Whole-time medical inspectors should be recruited from tho Indian Medical Service. Thoy 
elionld not, it is thought, servo ns medical inspectors for a longer period than fivo years. Ono 
whole-time medical inspector, it is considered, would loo sufficient for the Presidency, hut district 
medical officers should continue as at present to inspect factories outsido the Presidency Town. 
Tho medical inspector should not ho recruited and retained specially for factory inspection work, 
bnt should, as already stated, ho selected from membeis of tho Indian Medical Soivico and his pay 
should ho such as would induce the best of tho junior officers with public health qualifications to 
apply for tho post and spend fivo years in it. A pay of Rs. 850 per mensem with the usual 
travelling and house-rent allowances under tho Civil Son-ice Regulations would, it is thought, bo 
suitable. Tho medical inspector should not ho permitted to falco privafo practice. '1 he special 
inspector of factories should also, it is considered, be a whole-time officer and should rcceivo a pay 
of Rs. 850 par mensem. Tho whole-time medical and special inspectors should work under tho 
Orders of the Snrgeon-Gcneral. 

TVitness stated thnt ho was in charge of tho factory inspection department in Madras town. 
Ho had not to make inspections, but be occasionally did so. Ho considered that the duties now . 
carried on by the medical inspector could well ho performed by tho special inspector, and ho would 
not object to an arrangement whereby the special inspectors wonld do all the work, except that 
of certifying for ago. Thoro was a duplication of work under tho present system of inspection; 
both tho factory inspector and the modical inspector did the same work. Tho factory inspector 
was also boilor inspector for tho Presidency, and was away a good deal from Madras town. Tho 
hoilor inspector was factory inspector only for Madias city, and tho factory inspection work 
was tho sinaUor pait of his duties. They would require two whole-time special factory inspectors 
for tho Madras Presidency. Ho disapproved of. dividing tho Presidency into two parts for inspec- 
tion purposes. Both inspectors should hare their hcad-qnaiters at Madras, and inspect tho Famo 
factories. They could then consult with ono another and arrango the work between them. Ho 
would not say that this view was tho matured opinion of the Government of Madras. It was bis 
opinion, and had been submitted to Government. It was not necessary that tho inspector should 
be n medical man, and in his opinion much of tho training of an Indian medical servico man would 
bo thrown away if ho wero retained solely for inspection work. Tho certifying work would, of 
course, still have to bo dono by a doctor. He Was not aware of any complaints as to delay in tho 
examination of children nt present, but ho considered that, if there was ono whole-time medical 
man for certifying work for Madras city, thoro wonld still bo complaints. In Ins opinion thoro 
was not enough work in Mndras city for ono v, hole-time medical man, if bo wero employed sololy 
in certifying ages. It was tbo custom now to send all tho children to tho certifying surgeon, nnd 
this sometimes meant a long journey. It would bo better if tho doctor could arrange to visit the 
mills, or some central spot in tho mill area. If the medical officer was only to do certifying work, 
it would bo ndvisablo to give him power to visit tbo mills for tlio purpose of examining Him 
children white at work. When witness bad visited mills ho had never found under-age children 
working full-timo. That was to say, ho had come across children whom ho considered very small 
but bo had ascertained thnt they all held certificates. In his opinion tbo certifying for ngo was 
not accurately dono, nnd tho doctors gave tho children the benefit of tlio doubt. Ho considered 
thnt a good many children in tho cotton mills wot o uudei sized and ill-fed, nnd ho believed that 
tlieir employment affected their health. Tiro present factory inspector was an export boiler 
inspector; bo mndo many demands upon factory-owners for improvements, etc., and these demands 
wero complied with. Ho received Rs. 550 per mensem ns boiler inspector, and Rs. 50 per mensem 
conveyance allowance ns factory inspector. Tho duties of a factory inspector bad been added to 
bis proper duties as a boiler inspector. There had been no corresponding addition to his salary 
with the exception of tho conveyance allowance. 


Witness No. 210, 

Mr. O. B. Simpson of Messrs. Binmj ij Co. (Limited), Madras. 

I represent tho Buckingham Mill Company (Limited) which employs 3,205 men, 02 women 
885 children, total 4,212, and tho Carnatic Mill Company (Limited) which cmplovs i 5 men, 295* 
women, 920 children, total 4,530. The Buckingham and Carnatic mills liavo not worked over 12*- 
hours a day on any day during tho last ten years. A statement showing the working hours for tho 
two companies is appended, 



Buckingham Mill Comp my. 

Carnatic Mill Company. 


Working 

days. 

Average horns per 
day. 

Working 

days. 

Average lours per 
clay. 

1898 ... 

3899 ... 

1900 ... ... ... 

1901 ... 

1902 ... 

1901 ... 

1904 ... 

1906 

1006 ... 

1907 

Average 

311 

311 
313 
294 

312 
310 

313 
313 

306 

307 

nouns. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

MINUTES. 

43 

36 

S3 

S3 

31 

30 

28 

31 
£7 
25 

311 

3,3 

313 

soo 

311 

309 

812 

311 

308 

8C7 

nouns, 

It 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

H 

11 

11 

11 

MINUTES. 

48 

29 

30 

9 

17 

83 

36 

38 

87 

80 

308-0 

11 

31 

303-3 

11 

80 
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Tile working lioure of adult males sliould not bo limited. Physique has not boon affected by Mr. C. D. Sbnpion. 
long hours in Madras. Long hours aro not -worked in Madras factories. I should favour tho fixa- 
tion of an 114 or an 11 hour -working day, but not by legislation, for adults. If limited, the legal 
working hours for adults should, where thero is no system of shifts, be between 5-30 a.m. and 

6-30 p.m., and the working hours bo fixed at 12 hours. The work people should havo not less than 

half an hour for rest between 11 a.m. and i p.m. I think a littlo latitude would enable employers 
to adjust tho hours better for women and half-timers Between 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. seems a snitahlo 
timo limit when working in shifts. I know of no instances of tho illegal employment of children. 

I do not think that there is any physical deterioration of children or adults in Madras, and tho mill 
hands appear to be on tho whole a healthy body of labourers. So far as Madras is concerned, 

I do not think a special class of “ young porsons ” is required. But I think that it 
would ho hotter to introduce this olass than to allow excessive hours to ho worked in other parts 
of India. If a special class of “ young pei sons ” is created, I should limit them working 

hoars to 11 a day, between 6 a.m. and 6 p. m. I do not think that a special register 

of " young persons ” under the age of 16 is required, to ascertain physical fitness alone. 

I would advocate that tho medical inspector should have authority to direct tho dismissal 
of any person whom he considers physically unfit for factory life, quite irrespective of tho 
worker’s age. Women should not be employed at night. I would limit women’s hours botween 
6-30 A.M., and 5-30 p.m., and allow thorn an hour in the middle of tho day, in prefcronco to their 
present legal working day. This would usually enable them, if they ohose, to come to, and to lcavo 
tho factory apart from the men It would also prevent the legal necessity, which exists at present, of 
cutting up women’s hours by periods of rest. I would then omit clause (3) of section G of tho 
present Factory Act. The minimum ago for half-timers to commence work at should not he raised. 

That would he a hardship to both parent and child, The children would he made to work by their 
parents to earn something, somehow, or they would Leg. They aro usually better in a factory, 
learning a trade, and to be systematic, punctual and cleanly. Usually the work given to half-timers 
is light and easy. It is desirable that certificates of age and fitness bo obtained by children prior 
to employment. I do not think that children who have received a certificate of age on becoming 
half-timers should he required to obtain another certificate of age when they become full-timers. 

I think they might, with advantage, he examined for physical fitness on becoming full timers. I 
would suggest that a child should havo its original half-time certificate endorsed, when it becomes a 
full-timer, by tho medical officer, if ho considers the child physically fit, and finds that tho recorded 
marks on the child applying for tho full-time fitness certificate correspond with tho marks recorded 
on tho original half-time certificate. It seems to me unfair both to medical officer and child that 
a certificate of age should ho required twice. I should limit tho employment of children between 
tho hours of 6 A.M. and 6 p.m. A child should bo employed once a day only, that is, before or 
after midday. This for many mills would limit the working day to 111 hours. I would go 
further, and approve of a half-timer’s day being limited to 5| hours’ work, either before or after 
12 midday, Glauses (2), (3) and (4) of section 7 of the present Factory Act would not then bo 
required. Factory owners should not bo obliged to provide education at their own expense. 

Factories should be in every way encouraged by the Educational Department to establish schools 
for half-timers, hut there should not be auy compulsory legislation and factories should receive tho , 

same Government financial assistance as other educational bodies. Non-working young children 
should not ho allowed into rooms containing machinery. I do not think thero would bo any difficulty 
in managol-s enforcing a law to this effect. We do not allow young children into work rooms, 

I thiuk it desirablo to test samples of air taken in factories to ascertain if there is any necessity for 
special legislation regarding ventilation. For the present I think that tho medical inspector should 
have power to prescribe ordinary ventilators and windows being provided in such numbers ns he 
considers adequate for air and light, in tho same way as tho factory inspector can prescribe guards 
for machinery. Legislation involving the provision of mechanical contrivances would prove 
difficult to woik efficiently and should not bo resorted to unless proved to bo absolutely necessary 
for the health of the work-people. I do not think an attempt should be made to prescribe standards 
of moisture. In our wet weatlior it would ho impossiblo to maintain a standard, and in our hot 
weather conditions change very rapidly when a dry land wind is replaced by the seabreeze. A 
standard of purity for water used for hnmid'fying would'seom desirable. I assume that water that 
is potable, or that has been produoed by condensation of steam, would bo covered by the standard. 

One latrine seat for 50 operatives would seem to bo ample in auy factory working between 
5-30 A M and 6-30 P.M. I think a separate urinal desirablo for large latrines, bnt I think tho 
ordering of this might safely ho left to tho discretion of medical inspecting officers. Doors opening 
outwards, or sliding doois’ with slides on the outer side, are desirablo for rooms where powor 
machinery is at work. 1 think the adequate provision of means of egress might bo loft in tho 
hands of the factory inspector, in preference to resorting to special legislation, so that special 
oironmstancos could ho considered. I do not think further fencing precautions are necessary for 
cotton mills. Considering the number of work people, accidents arc, I think, few. Tho factory 
Act should be wotked on lines that will ensure uniformity of practice in all essential features. 

Thi 9 could bo assured by moving on inspectors fiom one part of India to another, and by ranking 
an appeal permissible to a chief inspector. I think it desirable that one or two full-time medical 
inspectors of factories shonld be appointed to assist the present inspeotois, and to cusnro the 
uniform administration of tho Act. I can afford the Commission hat littlo information regarding ’ 

the effect of hoars of varying length on production. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills have not 
worked by artificial light, and we have tried to work as even boors as natural light permits. Iu 
March 1900 wo made an experiment with a 10 hour days. "Wc intended to run the mills for at 
least a fortnight for 10 hours, hut at tlic end of a week tho piece work hands asked to have tho old 
hours back. The figures rolatiug to this experiment are appended. Ido not consider the experi- 
ment or tbo figures conclusive. It takes time for the full effect of shortened boars to tell. In my 
opinion, improved discipline and greater speed would soon, at least partially, make up tho first 
effects of shortened boars. I think a time limit of 14 working days might be allowed daring which 
a child could work without a medical certificate. Many children just sample factory life, and give 
it up in a few days. It seems useless troubling a medical officer with such children, and the work 
they will do in 14 days will not hurt them. I think it desirable that a medical officer should, if 
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• possible, visit factories employing over 250 oliildron onco a week, and smaller factories onco a 
fortnight. If this is not practicable, thon tho children Bhonld bo able to visit tho medical officer 
on>3 days a wook. I think it is impossible. to devise fensiblo safeguards whioh would prevent a 
half-timer who was refused employment in ono mill na an adult from gotting omploymont as an 
adult at another. Our oxporionco is that children who have worked for a period ob half-timers 
invariably loavo ono factory in tho liopo of being accoptod at another ns full-timers, and of getting 
a full-timo certificate. I am in favour of the creation of a class of “young persons,’’ if it is tho only 
way of limiting factory hours without logislnting.for tho hours for adults. If a class of “ young, 
persons” is crcatod by law to supplement tho present legislation dealing with children, 1 think that 
tho working hours of cotton factories will bo automatically limited to tho hours during which tho 
“ women," “ obildron ” and “ young porsons ” aro allowed to work. I think ovor 14 nnd under 17 
a suitabloilimit of age for “ young porsons.” Tho prohnhlc number of “young persons” over 14 nnd 
under 10 employed at tho Buckingham Mill is 700, nnd at tho Carnatic Mill 500. I think all 
industries in Indin reqniro exceptional treatment so long as tho supply of workers romnins inadequate. 
I think that tho law should bo amended only whero tho physical condition of tho work pcoplo 
demands it, and whom it has been fonnd that tho oxisfing law has proved deficient, whilst being 
efficiently administered. 1 think that, if.ono or two experienced ehiof inspectors from tho United 
Kingdom aro appointed to inspect factories periodically, it would not ho necessary for local inspectors 
to roccivo a portion of their training in England. I think that tho local inspector's should ho under 
a trained and experienced chief inspector. I also think that the post of factory inspector in Madras 
should ho separated from that of hoiler inspector, and that the factory inspector should not ho under 
tho Sanitary Engincor. A law dealing with all parts of India, whero conditions aro so varied, 
would appear to need elasticity, hut this elasticity in working might provo Tory unfair nnless 
administered by an impartial central authority. Cotton mills situated at very considerable distances 
compete with each other so much that there should ho no possibility of preferential treatment. Unless 
Government or tho municipalities proposo to assist factory* owners to hotiso their hands, I do not think 
that Government should inter veno in this question. In my opinion factory owners should not bo 
expected by Government to interest thomsclves pecuniarily in employees, onco tlio employers aro out- 
side tho gates. As soon as tho mill gato is passed, tho owners’ legal obligations, authority, and control 
disappear, and this should ho generally recognised. Other classes of employers aro not under any 
legislative obligation to liouso tlicir pcoplo. That- certain factories may find it to their ndvanfago 
to provido houses, I readily recogniso. Tho Municipal authorities should control tho sanitary 
condition of operatives’ dwellings. I think /that the Government of India should impress on Local 
Governments tho necessity for uniformity in local legislation dealing with factories. I also represent 
the Jammalamndugu Press Company, Limited, with a cotton press at Nnndyal ; tho Tadpatri Cotton 
Press Company, Limited, with cotton presses at Ariyalore, Bngalkot, Davnngoro and Tadpatri ; 
and the Tirapur Press Company, Limited, with a cotton press at Tirnpur. They employ — 


Presses. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Nnndyal 

lit 

• II 


III 


•H 

31 

23 

Nil. 

. 62 

Ariyalore 

• M 

III 

HI 

III 



40 

10 

Kit. 

do 

Bngnckot 

••• 

• •1 


•• 

• M 

... 

20 

46 

Nil. 

CG 

Davangcro 

• *» 



III 

• •• 


14 

25 

Nit. 

39 

Tadpatri 

III 

• M 


M* 


... 

43 

31 

Kit. 

74 

Tirupnr 

... 

*.« 

Ml 


... 

... 

28 

31 

Nil. 

G9 


Tho duration of tho season is as follows • 

Ncmdyal. — January and February — nothing doing; March— pressing for 7 to 10 dayB 
amontli; April to July— tho press is usually working every day except Sundays ; August to Decem- 
ber — the press works 2 to 3 days a month. 

Ariyalore. — January to April— nothing doing ; May to August — pressing for 10 or 12 days 
o month ; September to December — 1 or 2 days work a month. 

JBagaV:ot, — Tho working days are— January 7 days, February 21, March 19, April 7 ( 
May 26, Juno 25, July 16, August 10, September 5, October 2, November ml, December 7. 

Davangcre . — Tho working days aro — January 12 days, February 8, March 14, April 16, 
May 21, June 25, July 26, August 25, September 18, October 12, Novembor 6, Dccomber 6. 

Tadpatri. — January to March— nothing doing. From tho 1st April to tbo 15th August ’ 

tho press works overy day except Sundays. From tho 16th August to tho 31st December— tho 
press works 1 or 2 days a month, 

Tirnpur. —In January, February nnd March, the press works 2 to 3 days a month ; in 
April, it works for 5 to 6 days ; in May, June and July for 15 to 20 days; and from August to 
December, for 3 to 4 days a month. The usual hours are — 7 a. si. to 12 noon nnd from 1 . p, m, to 
6 P.si. Tho avorngo working hours for mon aro ten hours a day, and for women nine hours' a day. 
Tho men rest from 12 noon to 1 p.m. and tho women from 9-80 to 9-45 A si., from 12 noon to 1 p. si. 
and from 3-15 to 3-30 P. u. I think nil cotton presses and ginning faotories should ho brought 
under the Factory Act. The employment of women between 6 p. si. and 6 A. si. should ho prohibit- 
ed. I think the reasons given on pago 11, paragraph 4 of Sir H. P. Froer-Smith Committee’s 
xeporfc are good and sufficient for excluding women from night work. Tho Factory Act is quite • 
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applicable to all cotton presses without modification. We have no ginning factories. We have Mr, 0, B. Eimpsoin 
had no accident of importance at a cotton press daring tho last five years. 

List or Encilosup.es. 

. Enclosures 1 and 3 . — Statements showing the results of an experimental 10-hour day at the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

Enclosure 3 . — A comparative return for the years 1887, 1897 and 1907, showing that 
though the number of days worked has been reduced, as also the number of hours, during tho 
last twenty years, the regular nttondnnco of workpeople has fallen off. During that period, wages 
havo advanced about 60 per cent, on tho averago — some departments more, somo less. 

Enclosures 4 and 5 . — Statements showing tho constant movement of factory hands. 

Enclosures 6 and 7 . — Gratuity fund returns, showing how tho hands leave in spite of 
inducements offered to stay. This fund was started in Jnnunry 1904 to afford a gratuity to all 
employees who might stay ten years in the factory. Tho amount remaining at the credit of tho 
Original Buckingham 652 mombors on tho 31st October 1907 is Rs. 28,757-15-8, and at the credit 
of tho original Carnatic 439 members on tho 31st Octobor 1907, Rs. 19,918-7-1. The members 
completing ten years’ Servico do not benefit by thoso who leave carlior, so that if all tho original 
members had remained thoy would havo had corresponding amounts to their credit. 

Enclosures 8 and 9 . — Returns by tho medical officers in ckargo of tho mill dispensaries, 
showing tho prevailing causes of sickness in 1907. All hands requiring leave of absence for 
sickness havo to go boforo tho mill doctors. 

Enclosure 10 . — Return showing tho attendance at tho Buckingham Mill Experimental Half- 
Timor’s School. 

Enclosure 11 . — A comparative statement showing tho staff employed in a mill in MadrnB, as 
compared with that in a mill in Lancashiro. 


Enclosure 1. 

Experiment with a 10-honr day made by tho Buckingham Mill Company (Limitod) 
during tho first soven working days of Mnrch 1900. 


Tcbrcmry 1000. 

Marcli 1900. 

t 

Date. 

Home. | 

Tarn. 

Clotb. 

Date. 

Hour?. 

Tain. 

Cloth. 

1 



10 

11,610 

11,530 

1 

10 

10,887 

11,208 

O 

* iff 


11 


11,934 

2 mi ... 

10 


11,180 

4 



11 

12,481 

12,277 

3 ... 

10 


11,245 

E 


Ml 

11 


12,430 

5 Ml Ml 

10 

10,753 


G 



10-45 

12,504 

11,859 

G 

10 

11,373 

11,040 

7 


Mi 

11 

13.02G 

12,343 

7 

10 

11,686 

11,257 

8 

9 

11 


... 

11 

11 

11 


12,253 

12,276 

12,768 

12,320 

8 

10 

12,092 

11,256 



Arcrageprrchy. 

10 

11,210 

11,169 

IS 

• I* 


10.65 




13 

• it 


11 

11,201 

11,710 

Averago per 

Ml 

1,122 

1,116 

14 

16 

1G 


... 

11 

11 

11 

12,004 

12,409 

12,579 

11,430 
*18 041 

Lour. 





in 

11,758 

9 

11-30 

12,766 

11,176 

17 



11 

12,215 

11,787 

10 

ll-SO 

12,477 

11,752 

19 



11 

11,910 

12,038 

11 

11-30 

12,743 

11,910 

20 



11 

12,193 

12,479 

13 ,«• Ml 

11-S0 

12,438 

11,705 

21 



11 

12,395 

12,510 

Ml ••» 

10-30 


10,634 

22 

It* 


11 

12,078 

11,952 

12,712 

IS Ml 

11-30 

11,250 

11,715 


23 



11 

12,557 

16 

n-30 

11.161 

24. 


• 1t 

11 

11,417 

12,429 

17 HI Ml 

10-24 

11,307 

10 956 

26 



11 

11,554 

11,720 


11-30 

12,042 

10,837 

27 



11 


12,200 

12,004 

30 mi mi 

31-30 

12,330 

11,263 

28 


... 

II 

11,820 

21 

11-30 


11,637 





22 

11-30 

13.2S5 

11,706 







23 Ml Ml 

11-80 

12,478 

11,853 







24 |M M 

10-30 

' 12,079 

11,501 







26 Ml Ml 

11-30 

11,909 








27 

11-30 


11,746 




*■ 



28 Ml Ml 

11-17 

12,636 

11,700 





- 


29 

11-30 









30 ••• 

11-20 

13,161 

12159 







31 «•• «•• 

10-30 

12,263 

12,239 

Areragopirday. 

10-93 

12,200 

12,173 

ATCragopsrdny. 

11-27 

12,274 

11,486 

Average 

hoar. 

per 

... 

1,116 

1,114 

ATcrogo per 
hoar. 


1,089' 

1,019 


IJE’LQ 
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Enclosube 2. 

Experiment with a 10-how day made by the Carnatio Mill Company (Limited") during the first 

7 working days of March 1900, 


Tbbbviby 1900. 

hUBCH 1300. 

Date. 

Hoars. 

_ Tarn. 

Cloth. 

Date. 

Hours. 

Tarn. 

Cloth, 

i 

... Mi 

9 

13,770 

8,034 

1 

10 

14,5] 9 

7,012 

3 

••• mi 

11 

13,776 

8,185 

2 

10 

12j50d 

7,779 

4 


10-60 

14,278 

9,118 

3 

9 

11,074 

8,126 

6 

Ml 

10—45 

14,124 

9,321 

5 

10 

12,293 

7,617 

6 

«|l Ml 

10-80 

16,007 

9,722 

6 

10 

12,829 

8,025 

7 

• Ml 

10-30 

14,268 

10,097 

7 

10 

13,0S2 

8,186 

8 

Ml 

8-67 

11,074 

8,143 

8 

10 

14,270 

7,831 

9 

• M Ml 

10-55 

14,750 

10,008 



— 

— 

10 


11 

14,718 

10,017 

Average per day 

9 86 

12,939 

7,782 

11 

Ml 

11 

13,680 

10,002 

Avoragoyw horn 


1,313 

789 

12 


10 

12,561 

9,395 

9 

11-8 

15,252 

8,544 

14 


10-54 

12,671 

8,338 

10 

11-8 

15,924 

9,027 

16 

>1* Ml 

11 

14,361 

9,808 

11 

11-0 

15,069 

9,076 

16 

»«• Ml 

11 

14,730 

9,376 

12 

11—8 

15,312 

8,555 

17 

Ml Ml 

10—34 

14,217 

9,403 

IS 

10-8 

13,326 

8,377 

18 

... *11 

11 

15,412 

9,210 

35 

11-8 

12,578 

7,402 

10 

»•< ••• 

1-* 

o 

t 

ox 

15,110 

10,100 

16 

11-8 

15,300 

9,022 

20 

III M* 

10 

13,776 

10,142 

17 

11-8 

15,177 

9,141 

24 

Ml •»* 

n 55 

14,769 

9,912 

18 

11-8 

14,549 

8,580 

25 


11 

15,640 

9,386 

19 

11—26 

14,079 

9,367 

28 

Ml *<• 

11 

14,053 

9,760 

20 

10-30 

14,334 

9,216 

27 

III III 

11 

13,661 

9,385 

23 

11—30 

12,350 

8,008 

28 

Ml 

10-64 

16,430 

10,352 

24 

11-30 

14,714 

8,869 ' 






25 

11-30 

15,054 

9,603 






26 

11-30 

14,453 

9,625 






27 

11— 28 

14,169 

10,100 






28 

11—30 

14,002 

10,916 






29 

11—27 

14,552 

10,033 






30 

11-30 

14,661 

10,327 






31 

10—30 

14,060 

11,483 

Average per day . . . 

10 65 

14,209 

9,444 

Average per day 

11-2 

14,451 

9,268 

Avcrngoyjer hour 

• M 

1,335 

887 

Average per hour 

> 

IM 

1,290 

826 
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Enclosure 3. Mr. C. B, Simpso 

Comparative return for tlio years 1887, 1897 and 1907, showing tlio working days, and the percen- 
tage of absentees. 

Buckingham Mill. 


Months. 

1837. 

3697. 

1007. 

Worktop 

daj* 

Percentage 

ot 

absc nlecs. 

Worktop 

days. 

Percentage 

of 

absentees. 

Working 
da) s. 

Percentage 

ol 

absentees. 

January 


... 

20 

9 03 

£0 

8-10 

25 

12-04 

February 

• M 

«.« 

20 

8*1 3 

24 

7-12 

24 

1203 

March 

IM 

... 

20 

7*:i2 

£7 

751 

20 

11-83 

April 

• * « 

... 

28 

8-45 

2G 

732 

£6 

12-4S 

May 


... 

29 

7-34 

20 

9'82 

27 

13*1 G 

Jono 

• •• 

... 

27 

760 

20 

8-23 

£3 

13-12 

July 

IM 

... 

28 

0-85 

27 

7-39 

27 

11 90 

August 


... 

28 

7-43 

20 

8'£3 

27 

11-0 0 

September 

... 

... 

27 

C-78 

20 

8-81 

24} 

11-43 

October 

• It 

... 

20 

G‘4t> 

2 G 

8-80 

20} 

11-00 

November 

• •• 


... 

... 

2fi 

7-07 

24 

10-48 

December 


... 

20 

063 

27 

- 5-23 

25 

10-71 


Average 

... 

2/ '£2 

7-39 

20-OS 

7-79 

25-5 

11-S3 


Carnahc Mill. 


Meath*. 

1SS7. 

1607. 

1907. 

Working 

day#. 

Percentage 
of “ 
absentees. 

Working 

day# 

Percentage 

of 

nbsjnUe*. 

Working 

day*. 

Percentage 

of 

absentees. 

January 


... 

24 

G-0 

2i 

15*55 

25 

150 

February 



20 

6-0 

24 

12-32 

21 

15-0 

March 



20 

C-2 

27 

11 50 

20 

10 0 

April 


... 

2G 

5-3 

20 

11*13 

20 

10-35 

Mav 



20 

C-0 

20 

13-32 

£7 

1C-0 

Jnuo 



27 

7-1 

20 

12 23 

25 

15-50 

July 



20 

0-5 

£7 

10 43 

27 

13-7 

August 



28 

5 2 

20 

10 08 

27 

3 2-SI 

fh'ltemtcr 


... 

28 

09 

20 

1401 

24} 

130 

October 



29 

55 

34 

15-12 

20} 

1319 

November 



20 

r,-a 

20 

1313 

24 

12-78 

December 



£9 

7-2 

20 

8 70 

23 

9 55 


Average 


27} 

0-1 

21 

12-30 

5*5 

1409 


Enclosure -1. 

TJIE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 

Statement showing tlio migration of workpeople compiled from tlio attendance Register. 


Months. 1 

10C3. 

1900. 

1907. 

Total band? 
employed. 

Number of 
hand* 
who left 
daring the 
month. 

Total hand# 
employed. 

Number of 
hand# 

■nho left 
during tnc 
month. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Nin'i er 0 / 
hands 

Trim left 
daring the 
month. 

January ... ... 

3,704 

ogo 

0,801 

203 

3,800 

278 

February ... ... 

3,701 

253 

3,820 

351 

3,810 

299 

March ... ... 

3,701 

312 

3,831 

311 

3.78G 

324 

April 

3,729 

208 

3,850 

374 

3,724 

323 

May 

3,701 

29G 

3,780 

302 

3,731 

319 

Juno ... ... 

3,014 

257 

3,835 

209 

3,810 

274 

July 

3,980 

239 

3,888 

2S9 

3,932 

309 

August ... ... 

4,038 

303 

3,891 

290 

4,050 

259 

September ,„ 

4,003 

271 

3,694 

334 

4,190 

273 

October ... ... 

3,917 

304 

3,815 

252 

4 273 

203 

^November ... 

3,820 

310 

3,827 

2S1 

4,304 

252 

Decorober ... ... 

3,837 

255 

3,830 

224 

4,318 

258 

. Average ... 

3,859 

277 

3,842 

3C5 

3,989 

280 
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Enclosure 5. 

THE CARNATIC MILL COMPANY (Limited). 


Statement showing tho migaration of workpeople from attendance registers. 


Months. 

3003. 

1000. 

HOT. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Ntimber of 
hands 
who left 
during tho 
month. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Number of 
hands 
•who left 
during tho 
month. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Nnmbcr of 
hands 
who left 

daring the 
month. 

January 

... 

... 

3,224 

101 

3,407 

202 

4,001 

321 

February 


... 

3,27G 

205 

3,414 

202 

3,945 

829 

Jtfarch 

••• 

... 

3.30G 

224 

3,416 

326 

4,040 

305 

April 


... | 

3,34 G 

276 

3,44 S 

304 

4,140 

382 

May 

... 


3,388 

22C 

0,622 

331 

4,107 

397 

Juuo 

... 

... 

3,430 

306 

3,032 

330 

' 4,111 

330 ' 

July 


... 

3,614 

281 

3,748 

253 

4,219 

27 8 

August 

... 

... 

8,683 

3GI 

3,803 

304 

4,310 

300 

September 

... 

... 

3,650 

262 

3,781 

300 

4,304 

300 

October 

... 

... 

3,569 

227 

3,757 

258 

4,520 

3G1 

November 

... 

... 

3.GG7 

22G 

3,784 

223 

4,371 

26-4 

December 

»•* 

... 

3,610 

257 

3,857 

IPO 

4,387 

280 


Avcrago 

... 

3,450 

263 

3,037 

279 

4,218 

820 


Enclosure G. 


THE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 


Statement showing tho migration of workpeople as shown hy tho gratuity fund registor. 


Months. 

ltKM. 

JEOu. 

2 f>00. 

1007. 

Passbook 

holders. 

Original 

pass-book 

holders. 

Pass-book 

holders. 

Original 
pfths-book 
holders 
of 2POJ. 

Pa«s-book 

holders. 

Original 
pa«s-book 
holders 
of 2007. 

Pass-book 

holder*. 

Original 
pass-book 
holders 
ot 1V0L 

January 

... 

... 

... 

2,897 

1,069 

2,904 

1,121 

2,932 

814 

February 


... 


2,875 

3.G22 

2,070 

1,070 

2,929 

785 

March 

... 



2,800 

1,552 

8,012 

1,040 

2,930 

757 

April 



... 

2,826 

1,463 

2,904 

993 

2,823 

747 

May 



... 

2,860 

1,120 

2,932 

907 

2,802 

729 

June - 


... 


2,955 

1,380 

2,992 

913 

2,867 

712 

July 


2,159 

2,159 

3)0g0 

1,330 

3,019 

922 

2,784 

CSS 

August 

... 

3,278 

2,117 

3,129 

1,300 

3,015 

908 

2,847 

672 

September 


2,412 

2,071 

3,128 

J,2G2 

3,030 

886 

2,946 

603 

October 


2,463 

1,976 

3,064 

1,228 

3,070 

807 

2,995 

G62 

November 

... 

2,550 

1,860 

2,981 

1,186 

2,951 

840 

3,021 

650 

December 

... 

2,778 

1,767 

2,890 

3,150 

2,945 

829 

3,002 

011 
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Enclosure 7. 


THE CARNATIC MILL COMPANY (Limited). 

Statement showing the migration of workpeople as shown bg the gratuity fund register. 


Months. 

1001. 

1905. * 

1906. 

1907. 

Pass- 

book 

holders. 

Original 

pass-book 

hohlors 

Pass- 

book 

holders. 

Original 
pass- 
book 
holders 
of 1904. 

Pass- 

book 

holders. 

Original, 
pass- 
book 
holders 
of 1904. 

Pass- 

book 

holdors. 

Original 
pass- 
book 
holdors 
of 1904, 

January 

1,448 

1,448 

1.4GG 

938 

1,934 

704 

2,205 

642 

February ••• 

1,481 

1,392 

1,459 

919 

1,981 

694 

2,299 

636 

March ••• 

1,47G 

1,330 

1,49G 

902 

1,908 

G83 

2,242 

525 

April 

1,458 

1,269 

1,370 

883 

1,922 

6G7 

2,299 

614 

May 

1,425 

1,181 

1,420 

857 

1,950 

653 

2,244 

499 

Juno 

1,483 

1,132 

1,S9G 

838 

1,914 

627 

2,287 

489 

July 

1,520 

1,099 

1,783 

825 

2,127 

G09 

2,200 

477 

August 

1,578 

1,0G5 

1,913 

811 

2,129 

588 

2,145 

403 

Soptcmbcr ••• 

1,C02 

1,039 

1,792 

789 

2,0G4 

581 

2,139 

452 

October «<• 

1.G07 

1,001 

1,753 

770 

2,031 

574 

2,112 

439 

November .•« 

1,598 

' 979 

1,781 

750 

2,213 

562 

2,093 

438 

December ... 

1,C09 

959 

1,817 

732 

2,219 

551 

2,043 

428 


Enclosure 8. 

THE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 
Dispessart Report. 

From 1st January to 31st December 1907. 


Diseases. 

January. 

Febrnary. 

*o 

a 

*3 

*n 

<: 

j? 

Juno. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

Octobor. 

CJ 

s . 

1 

& 

December. J 

Fever 

303 

319 

310 

435 

338 

347 

<144 

380 

381 

675 

434 

478 

Small-pox 

5 

42 

1 

9 

3 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

2 

1 

Chicken-pox ... 

26 

... 

30 

12 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

Measles 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

x 

... 

... 

1 

4 

13 

Dysentery 

7 

8 

8 

9 

5 

10 

13 

9 

12 

9 

1G 

14 

Diarrhoea 

8 

8 

18 

14 

17 

0 

22 

45 

23 

13 

15 

* 18 

Rheumatism ... 

14 

9 

8 

6 

12 

11 

15 

11 

6 

.14 

12 

6 

Lung diseases ••• 

10 

20 

3 

4 

0 

8 

2 

8 

6 

10 

12 

17 

Skin diseases 

38 

70 

59 

37 

34 

23 

17 

14 

14 

16 

26 

34 

"Wounds 

13 

28 

28 

19 

51 

39 

28 

35 

40 

84 

17 

26 

Ulcers ... 

19 

19 

42 

30 

71 

57 

65 

76 

42 

40 

17 

34 

Other discasos ... 

52 

67 

60 

91 

140 

109 

134 

128 

101 

104 

75 

86 

Total ... 

655 

620 

579 

672 

680 

600 

743 

707 

628 

820 

633 

727 


!. B. Simpson. 
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Enclosure 9. 

THE CARNATIC MILL COMPANY (Limited). 
Dispensary Report. 

From 1st January to Slst December 1907. 


Diseases. 

January. 

>> 

U 

CS 

a 

•n 

o 

p=i 

CJ 

P 

3 

April. 

£ 

rt 

June. 

£> , 
"3 

tfi 

C3 

to 

J3 

<3 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Fever 

■ 257 

300 

251 

275 

225 

244 

218 

300 

242 

298 

318 

255 

Small-pox ... 

2 

1 

3 

... 

... 

1 

••• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Chicken-pur ... 

13 

33 

23 

5 

G 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

2 

1 

Measles 

• «« 

... 

1 

1 

1 

• •• 

... 

1 

... 

3 

4 

... 

Dysentery 

7 

4 

5 

2 

, C 

7 

32 

10 

12 

7 

12 

8 

Diarrhtna 

10 

9 

10 

9 

17 

15 

18 

28 

25 

13 

15 

22 

Bhonmatiilm ... 

8 

8 

0 

3 

G 

6 

11 

9 

7 

G 

8 

10 

lung diseases ... 

7 

11 

3 

3 

4 

G 

1 

3 

4 

7 

,8 

14 

Skin diseases ... 

a 

53 

48 

50 

52 

GS 

45 

30 

24 

2G 

20 

40 

Wounds ' .,. 

u 

21 

18 

22 

16 

25 

32 

30 

30 

28 

20 

18 

Olcors 

10 

18 

; J 

20 

23 

18 

35 

34 

25 

28 

10 

25 

Other diseases .„ 

54 

GO 

58 

G1 

GO 

70 

83 

88 

78 

90 

70 

87 

Total ... 

420 

518 

419 

454 

415 

449 

4SG 

540 

447 

611 

493 

•180 


Enclosure 10. 

THE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 

Half Timers’ School. 

Infant classes to 4tli Standard started Docombor 1903. At commencement no fee charged, 
but owing to smallness of attendance a fee of 0 pies por month for infant classes, and 1 nnna per 
month for standard classes, was instituted, which had the effect of improving attendance. Tho 
school gets a Government grant, and is inspected by tho authorities of the Educational department. 
Attendance is voluntary. The school is intended to teach English, reading, wilting, arthemetic, 
and a little drawing to half timers employed in tho factory. The children of workpeople too yonng 
to work in the factory may also attend tho school. 


Months. 

1901. 

1905. 

1900. 

1907. 

Half timers in mill. 

On school roll. 

Half timers in nvll 

O 

o 

a. 

a 

O 

Half timers in mill. 

On tchool roll. 

S, 

.5 

m 

CJ 

e 

£ 

e 

*T| 

On school roll. 

CJ 

P< 

U 

o 

rO 

s 

R 

R 

o 

to . 

Is 

a 

CJ 

JS 

e: 

o 

to 

a 

"a 

a 

u 

p 

Ph 

January ... . . 


278 

Ill 

•189 

1-10 

412 

224 

711 

409 

238 

- 42 

February ... 


301 

1G8 

513 

149 

419 

374 

091 

317 

222 

36 

March ... 


292 

150 

500 

177 

418 

379 

003 

287 

177 

38 

April 


274 

13S 

478 

185 

452 

300 

039 

242 

143 

41 

May 


289 

loS 

474 

177 

47G 

420 

018 

252 

119- 

63 

Juno .„ ... 


29G 

157 

493 

239 

505 

392 

074 

228 

118 

48 

July 


324 

173 

487 

22) 

631 

416 

701 

201 

140 

4G 

August 


352 

140 

470 

187 

53G 

351 

827 

SOI 

142 

63 

September ... ... 

* 

37G 

123 

450 

182 

527 

352 

805 

280 

230 

10 

October ... ' ... 


391 

177 

418 

1GS 

519 

385 

909 

832 

201 

21 

November ... 


404 

151 

408 

168 

585 

377 

917 

301 

293 

19 

December ... ... 

... 

450 

147 

415 

205 

G70 

417 

917 

353 

252 

28 
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OojirAEATiTE statement of stale employed in a mill in Madras as compared with a mill in 

• Lancashire. 


35,000 ring spindles, 800 loom, average connt 16s, Madras d?| hoars, Lancashire 544 

liours per week. " " J 


Engine Department, 


Engine drivers 
Firemen ... 

Ash shifters and cinder screonera 
Coal shifters ... 

Boiler cleaners ... 

Engino oilers and cleaners 
Oilers in mill 

■Writer, fitter and rcservo men 


lit 

HI 


H» 

HI 

IH 

• H 

• »« 
III 
»*» 
IH 


Madras, Lancashire. 
... 1 1 
... 12 

... 7 

... 4 

... 12 


4 

12 

12 


4 "With night 
watchmen. 

1 


2 

2 

2 


Proportion 6*33 to 1 


III III 

Carding. 

Ml 

... 64 

12 

Carder ... ... 

•<« 

«t« Ml 

III 

... 1 

1 

Under carder 

»>• 

Ml 

Ml 

... ... 

1 

Head ministries and writers 

HI 

HI «<4 

Ml 

... 10 

... 

Assistant ministries ... 

HI 

III «•» 

IM 

... 8 

... 

Fitter and carpenter ... 

III 

• M Ml 

• O 

... 2 

... 

Strap piecers 

III 

III Ml 

IH 

... 2 

,*» 

Bobbin carriers 

• M 

• M III 


... 7 

2 

Boiler covcrers ... 

Ml 

HI Ml 

Ml 

... 3 

1 

Mixing ... 

... 

M« ill 

III 

... 44 

10 

Blow room 

Ill 

III Ml 

IH 

... 36 

8 

Cards ... ... 


IM III 

Ml 

... 40 

14 

Drawing ... ... 

HI 

Ml III 

M* 

... 67 

16 

Blubbing ... 

• I# 

•M Ml 

Ml 

... 13 

13 

Intermediate ... 

Ml 

• M •*« 

III 

... 20 

10 

Boring ... ••• 

III 


Ml 

... 134 

38 

„ half-timers 81= 

III 

III Ml 

IM 

.. 42 

• •• 

Proportion 3*70 to 3 

Ml 

Ml 

Spinning. 

Ml 

... 419 

113 

Spinning master ... 

HI 

IH Ml 

IM 

1 

1 

Assistant spinning master 

*## 

Ml »M 

Ml 

... 1 

1 

Spinners ... 

III 

ill 

Ml 

... 384 

70 

Gaiters ... 

Ml 

Ml .11 

Ml 

... 86 

24 

Jobbers and oilmen ... 

IH 

••• 

IH 

... 41 

7 

Bobbin carriers 

III 

III IM 

Ml 

20 

4 

Doffera and sweepers, half-timers 300 *=> 

•II ••• 

ill 

... 160 

40 

Writers, carpenter and fittor 

Ml 

Ml III 

• II 

... 4 

Ml 

Banding ... ... 

w 

• II IM 

• M 

... 7 

2 

Proportion 4'32 to 1 

III 

Ml IM 

Doulling. 


... 644 

149 

Doublers 

Ml 

HI Ml 

Ml 

... 15 

4 

Doffera, half-timers 28 = 

•H 

III ••• 

«M 

... 14 

4 

Jobbers ... 

*M 

• IM 
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pson. had been at one time or another, half-dimera in their mills. In Order to encourage labour to slay 
for ten years they had started a gratuity fund. They had not employed women in their mills since 
the amended Act made it imperative to give them one and a half hour’s interval during the day. 
The women were dispensed with gradually. It would certainly ho more convenient to employers 
if men and women were allowed to work the same hours, but personally he did not care for the 
class of women obtainable in Madras, and should not re-employ them. He would let omen 
work for eleven , hours, and do away with the long one and a half hours’ interval. If possible 
they should be allowed to come to work a little later in tho morning and to leave somewhat 
earlier at night. A quarter of an hour’s graco for the women at each end would not interfere with 
tho mill, hut hair an hour might. He approved of women being gronped with tho “ young 
persons,” class. He thought that the Inspector should have power to turn itway from work all 
physically unfit children. The half-timers’ certificate should specify the age of the child, and 
this would do away with tho second examination at 14 years. It would not ho any particular 
inconvenience to the mill if all children were required, to obtain certificates before working ; and 
there would be no inconvenience if provision were made for weekly examinations. The children* 
could easily remain for one week pending examination, and without working. The Medical 
officer who at present examined their children did so on one day in tho week, but some officors 
did not mind the children coming evory day. He had known of instances where children had 
bqen sent back by the Doctor on the ground that he had not the time to examine them; This 
greatly inconvenienced the working of the mill, and Ought to be prevented in future. From tho 
mill point of view tbo examination of children at present was not done in a snitablo and 
convenient manner. He approved of tho appointment of a whole-time Medical officer for age 
certification work; if this was done properly then a weekly examination would meet the case. 
The statistics in his written evidence showed an increase in absenteeism in 1907 ; this was 
partly attributable to higher wages, driuk, and to exceptional opportunities for employment 
elsewhere. The labour market was at present normal. In times of distress up-country the 
market was flooded with labour. Ho did not think that the jobbers in Madras deliberately 
changed the hands in order to obtain oxtra money by levying dasturi from tbo new bands. The 
jobbers and men were paid by production, and it would not pay the jobber to bo constantly chang- 
ing his hands. In order to make up for abseuces they employed ten per cent, extra hands. He 
approved of the Medical officer's Opinion in regard to age being declared final Bather than have 
a fixed standard of purity of air he preferred giving power to the Inspectors to requiro ownerst 
to make necessary arrangements for ventilation. In this matter they must credit the Inspector 
with being reasonable. He failed to see how they could insist on a fixed standard of purity of air 
in India, where no ono would take tho trouble to look after mechanical appliances. Snob a rule 
could not be enforced, and tho standard would become a dead letter. He much preferred that 
adequate ventilation should he secured by natural meauB. 

Considerable trouble bad been taken over the figures in enclosure 12, and bo believed that 
the results arrived at gave a fair indication of the comparative staffs that would bo employed in 
Madras and Lancashire. The figures wqro worked out by a small committee of bis English 
assistants, who were well acquinted with the conditions of work in Lancashire. The figures 
for roving showed 134 Indian operatives to 38 in Lancashire, but in considering this it was 
necessary to allow for the difference in quality of the cotton, climatic conditions, otc. He did 
not mean to say that if 982 Lancashire operatives came to India they could run a mill now 
worked by 2,622 Indian operatives. From' the latter figure must be deducted, to start with, the 
10 per cent, extra hands. Tho attendance at the Buckingham school had increased since fees 
for attendanco'weve imposed. In tho Carnatic mill the personnel, judged by numbers only, changed 
once a year, but the same hands wore always coming and going. Tho length of tho hours worked 
had nothing to do with the matter. Witness considered that the Madras workman is steadily 
increasing in dexterity, and efficiency as an artisan, hut that in attendance and application tliero is no 
improvement. This lack of improvement in application is attributed to drink, and witness also 
attributed to that cause the fact that, while wages have risen considerably, the Madras worker is 
no better housed and no better off than he was 10 or 15 years ago. 


Witness Ho. 220. 

Mr. Tulsidas Nars7 , Agent of the Madras United Spinning and Wealing Mills Company, ■Limited . 

I am of opinion that there is no necessity to limit by law the hours of adult labour. 
No factory owner has power to retain hands by force. Tbo operative joins of his own free 
will and consent, and in doing so he evidently prefers it to other mode of living, and even 
after joining if tho work bo a hardship to him there is nothing to prevent him from 
leaving the work. There has not been any request from either tho employers or the employes 
to the Government for regulating the working hours, and any legislative interference in their behalf 
will bo invariably taken by both the employers and tho employed as interference with their liberty. 
I do not think the physique of workers is being affected by long hours, because they do not 
steadily stick up to their work, and after all the factory work is not so very tiresome as compared 
With other spheres of life. If any legislation is contemplated with a purely humane view I think 
our cultivating classes deserve the first consideration. This work is very laborious. They form 
a majority and tho backbone of our country, and their conditions admitted on all sides to be deserv- 
ing of consideration. Factory labour is undertaken by a very small minority of our popula- 
tion; it is well paid and quite contented with its lot, and does not crave for any legislative help. 
So far ns Madras is concerned I take the liberty of pointing ont thatihere is a class of men carrying 
on carting agency work who employ, men instead oE animals to drag the carts.' These men are mado 
fo drag a cart load of nearly two ton?, with bare body .and barefooted,' under the trying sun, and tbo 
work exacted from .them really deserves sympathy. The number, of men thus engaged in i Madras 
is, I think,, not Jess than the ,namber of men working, in Madras factories, and ,1 daresay, that the 
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work allotted to my men in the factory is n thousand times better than this animal work. If ifc is Mr. Tvfis'rist TJtre. 

doomed necessary to regal eta adult labour, there should bo no restriction to work 13 hours a day, 

as it snits best tlio factory owner. It is not advisable to create a class of workers corresponding to 

“young persons”, and I do not think there is any deterioration in tlio health of children working 

an factories, It is my opinion that they become bettor operatives from being U'-od to factory life 

from young ago- The factory owner is intern ‘ ’ - 1 - -lyrically fit, and therefore 

any register to keep a chock on this matter is , 1 against women working nt 

night will inconvenience ginning and pressing factories, so it will not bo advisable to restrict employ- * 

meat of women at night In my opinion tho minimum ago of children, fixed at nine, is quite 

reasonable, bat if there is good reason to beliovo that this affects tho health of tho children it may 

bo ritised to ten. 1 am not in favour of enforcing certificate of physical fitness for children. It will 

ho to the interest of tho employer to sec that the operatives ho employ’s are fit to do the work fob 

which hois paying 1 do not think it necessary to havo certificates to allow half-times to work full time. 

Tho original certificates granted to children may be taken ns sufficient proof of age. As children are 
generally employed in sots, any legislation in this matter is unnecessary. It. is not ndvisablo to force 
mill-owners to provide elementary education to children. It had boon found impracticable 
to stop non-working young children from accompanying their parents into tlio factories. Any 
attempt- to improvo ventil ition, and purity of air, in a factory, for the good health of tlio workmen 
is definable, and especially so in blow-rootn, and carding rooms. How tl is should be done is boyond 
my experience to say. The presont standard of latrine accommodation is found quite suffi- 
cient. It is desirable that all doors of factories shall bo 60 arranged ns to readily open from tlio inside 
outwards in case of fire. I do not find the necessity of any further precautions for fencing machi- 
nery in cotton factories, l do not think medical inspectors for factories arc required, as tho 
work done by them is identical with that of the special inspootor of factories. ^ j ttdntt 

Witness stated that f hoy employed f 00 men, 130 women and 250 half timers. Their longest 
working day was 12 hours .56 minutes, cxoln-ivo of the half hoar’s interval, and tho shortest day 
was 11 hours -10 minutes. Thoy worked daylight, hours, and their average day was 12 hours 18 
minutes.- In tho event of n twelve-hoar day being enforced, thoy would have t.n introduce electric 
light. Witness had been three years in tho industry in Madras, ten years nt Bolbiry and one year 
each in Bombay and Aurangabad The Bellary and Bombay mills worked daylight, lionrs. In his 
opinion a lived twelvc-honr day would adversely offset tho cotton industry, ns they conld not bo 
stricter with the men. They did not send yarn to Chinn, but. they were indirectly interested in 
the' state of that market. If tho China market was dull thou Bombay merchants sent their yarn 
to Madras. Tho shorter day would nl=o increase the cost of production. It was not over-produc- 
tion in Bombay which oansod tlio recent, dullness in the China mnrkct. Ten years ago Bombay 
had a monopoly of the China market, bnt now Japan supplied forty per cent, of China ’s demands. 

Japan had succeeded in underselling Indian goods because their mills worked 24 hours a day. 

Japanese yarn was not dearer than Indian yarn. Japan had a further advantage in obtaining 
American cotton. Japan competed with India in 1G ’« and 20 ’s. Witness had never tried a 
24-hour dny with two sliift«, anil lie could not say whether a sufficient labour supply wns 
available to do so. At certain times of tho year there was a scarcity of adult main labour. 

He was not aware of any general practice of employing half-timers on full-time, and if tho 
Commission found half-timers in his mill working full-time, then it wa3 due to a mistake. Smart 
half-timeis were not promoted to full-time irrespective of age, and lie should disapprove of this 
being done. The manager generally at fended to these details Tho mill operatives were as 
strong as persons in outBide employments and tho children were not underfed. If tho children 
appeared to be underfed, it was because of the dearness of food-grain and was a condition common 
to alt children in Madras. They always closed tho mill between 3 and 6 P.M. on the 15th day of 
tho mouth, and also nt tho end of the month, for cleaning, so that Sunday could be a fall holiday. 

If in the course of tho week they gavo n native holiday then thoy worked on Sunday. In 
exchange for native holidays thoy work- d on about fifteen Sundays. Their hands had never 
made any request for tho Sunday holiday, such ns, ho understood, tho other Madras mill-workers 
received. Tho operatives were paid an the 15th of tho succeeding month. Witness considered 
that tho average production per spindle per hour in tho long and short davs was about the 
eame. In July 190(5, whith an average working day of 12 hours 27 minutes, thoy 
obtained 5 53 ounces production, or ’41 per hour. In December 1900, with an aver.igo working 
day of II hours and 2 minutes, they obtained 5 14 ounces, prodnetion, or '46 per hour. Tho 
months of February and March were tho best in Madras for working from the humidity point of 
view. There had boon strikes in their mill. On one occasion the me lical inspector wished them 
to prevent non- wot king children from entering tho mill. When thoy sought to do ro the bands 
struck and witness hod to giro in. He told the inspector that they wore unable to cany ont his 
orders. In some cases they acceptor! horoscopes ns evidence of the age of Hindu children, bnt as 
far as possible tiny obtained tho doctor’s certificate of age. The children wero frequently sont 
back nr, examined. There were only two certifying snrgeous, and they Raid they bad no time to 
oxatnino all tlio children. Sometimes the whole basch ot children would lie returned unexa mined, 
and this greatly inconvenienced tho mill. Tlio children were, howover, taken on in tho mill, 
although uiioxamined. Ho considered that there should bo greater facilities in Madras for tbe 
certifying of children, and power should bo granted to certain private practitioners to grant 
certificates of age. Thoy had 40 to 50 children oxamined every month. They had n doctor 
.attached to their mill; ho was an assistant surgeon. 


Witness No. 221. 

Major 0. Donovan, I.M.S., Presidency Surgeon, 3rd District, and formerly Medical Inspector of 

Factories, Madras. 

Ab far as my experience goes tho working hours of adult males should be limited, the timo Major C. Bononn, 
varying with tho nature of the factory. For example, take a cotton mill working from 6 a.m. to Wriffr* eiidtnct. 
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6 ph. with an hour interval between 12 noon and 1 p.m. for meals. The physique of £ho adult 
workers in .Madras is not effected to any marked extent by tho long hours in vogue, nor have I 
noticed any physical deterioration in young persons between 12 and 14 years of age illegal!.' employed 
as adults'; no creation of a special law for such is considered necessary. I hare no esq oiienco of 
the employment of women at night. The minimum nge of children allowed to work in factories need 
not be raised beyond nine years. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should bo required 
before children are allowed to work in factories, on reaching adult ago a certificate of physical 
fitness need onlr bo called for. Tho need for tho provision of olementarv education of factory child- 
ren by the factory owners is a moot point, I hare no oxporienco on this head to enter into dciails. 
Non working young children should not acoompany workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
factories. 1 see no diiliculty in proliibiting such a piactico. Such children need not bo debarred 
from entering tho healthier pai ts of tho factory compound. Proper vontdation should ho secured 
for tho facto ies but I seo no adeqnato reason for entering into minuto details of testing samp'es of 
air to prescribe an analytical standard of tho purity of the air nor of the wntor for humidifying 
purposes. Tho standard of moisture for tho health of tho workors should ho investigated commen- 
surate with the welfare of the oporatives and tho requirements for manufacturing processes Tho 
latrine accommodation of ono seat for ovory 25 workers is adequate, the provision of separate urinals 
is necessary in the larger factories. Incaso of fire nil doors of wOiking rooms sho.dd lw hung so 
as to open easily from tho insido outwards. Tho fencing of machinery in spinning mills and printing 
presses or wlicro there is complicated machinery needs consideration ns far as Madras is concerned. 
In my opinion further precautions arc rcqnisito. I was medical inspector of fact Ties for the town 
of Madras from Augnst 1898 to January 1908, in addition to tho duties of Secretary and personal 
assistant to tho Surgcon-Gcnoral with tho Government of Madras. Since 1903 I hav» Lena 
physician in tho Goncral Hospital, Madras, wboro factory hr nds along with the general population 
are admitted and so obtained an opportunity of detecting any ill-health or diseases arising from 
work in factories. I am acquainted with nearly all classes of factory operatives, for instance, iron 
foundries, cotton mills, printing presses etc. There health compares favourably with the general 
average of tho non-fnetory population of tiro same class. I hare not formi d any definite opinion on 
this subject nor can 1 supply any statisrics r< garding tho matter. The operatives do not Buff.re, as 
a rale, more than tho general population of the samo class from any specific forms of diseases, tho 
only exception noted is the prevulonco of pulmonary tuberculosis among compositors in some of tho 
printing presses. Strange to say, workers in cotton mills, where tho air is moist and warm and full 
of floating cotton fluff, do not apparently suffer from pulmonary m’sehiof. r Or tho determination 
of the age of factory workers 1 consider tho test usually adopted in Europe may he carried out 
generally in India. It is true tho yonng population out hero is more precocious ns far ns sexual < 
maturity is concorncd, so tho ruh’S as regards tiio appearauco of hair in tho axilla and pub's might 
bo changed to a year sooner than is usual in to-nperaro climates. Pro n niy small experience I 
consider tho dentition test may bo relied on in India. Tho permanent teeth would appear a year or 
so earlier. 


Central incisors 7 years 
Lateral ,. 8 „ 

Canine-, 10 „ 

Interior bicuspids 9 ,, 


Potter inr bicuspids 9 years 
Anterior molars 0 „ 

SeCDird „ 11-12 „ 

Posterior ,, 16 and upwards 


Tho existing law ns to employment of children in f ■ctati-’s is ev.tdrd in somo eas's, both by 
emploting ns half-tim-'rs child-on under nine Clad p-ssi g off is adnlts childro r und-r fourteen. 
Such tost races have come under my observation in facto i s with very si ick disci'ilinn nnd usually 
run und-r tho stinor vision of Indians, I am net in fa, our of a wh dr-time medical inspector for 
the factories in tho Prisidcncyof .Madras, Tho avrang, merit I should suggest is that th« Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner under the ord-res of the Sa' itary Commissioner should be appointed tho 
m ‘dical inspector of factori s for tho Presidency, and in a Idition to his pav, he should receive the 
emoluments as at preso t in force, i . c , Lis. 16 fo- f ictorirs under 200 and Its. 3-' for th iso ovor 
200 operativ. s. Tholitrim- accommodrtion of one seat tor ovory 25 persons is quite suitible. 

Witness stated that he had had opportunities of comparing mill operatives will persons in 
outside empire m-nts, and could det -ct no diff r.*i c > in physique. Mill operatives hnd no spreial 
tendency to phthisis Several tuberculosis cases hnd come to hospital ft Om tho Government mint- 
ing press ; they wore piob.ibly the result of bad h gic ic conditi >rs. 'I hero was no spec nl diseaso 
amongst cotton mill oporatire* Holudno statistics on th-> sub’cet, but mill operntires mado 
frequent use of th- General hosp tal and bo bad formed the opinions s nted above from his ols na- 
tions. Witness di.l not think that tho 'health of tho child cn was affected l»y tin* h nglh of hours 
worked. He was medical insp ctor for four vea- s and had opportur it cs oi judging. Gencra'ly 
speaking, the children n the m 11s would be found to bo simrl re in pby-iqno to th< se in the schrols. 
If the cotton Operatives were in bad healib, it could not. in any c is* be mtributed to excessive 
drinking, nnd be knew of no disease prevalent among mill hands, ami arising from this cause. A 
good many half timers were employed in the Mount Hoad minting presses When a l>ov camo up 
for an age ceitificat-, witness pot drawn what be c nsilered to be h's ago. If the ago was stated 
definitely on the first examination, then the second examination for ago would Lo imm cessary. 
Personally, he considered it easier to make a guess at the age at 14 years than at nine yr a-s At 
14 years one could rely on the sigt s of puberty lie was not a great bol over in the der tition tost. 
If witness had h-d the power, ho should linvt) reject d many children ns pin sically unfit for ivork. 
Many of the children seemed of poor physique, and half-starred, and tho power of ro ; ccfing such 
children should certainly be given to tho surgeon. Witness approred of n second phys : cal examina- 
tion at 14 years of age. It was his opinion that the law in respect of thr- cmplovnunt of children 
was caded in the cotton mills in Madras : nt tim> s there had be n a givat d>-al of evasion. This 
was chiefly due to the children not bding sent for a second examination prior to their employment 
as fnll-timeis. If a case waB detected of a half-timer working fulltime, the manager excused 
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himself on the plea that lie was going to send tin? cliild in a diy or two for examination. Ho Major 0, Doiwan. 

considered that the work of certifying for ngo in Madras w«s fairly well done, and tbit children 

were not given the benefit of the doubt He h id nevor li ard of a child being sent hack tunxamined 

by the doctor on tho ground that he had no time. Witness examined from five to six children a 

week. He approved of a fixed twelve hou- s' day. While he liad not seen any drteiioration in 

health, yet he considered, on general grounds, th»t a man shonldnot work longer thin twelve 

hours a day. He drought thnt the mills in Madras, hid plenty of' ventilation, hut in tho hot 

months it was probable that the ventilators wore closed in order to g't tho light temperature or 

moisture. Steps should he taken to ensurr proper ventilation daring the months of May and June. 

Ho saw no objection to an order liying down that in all factories the air Bhould not eo’nt iiu more 
than a certain percentage of carbonic acid gas. 


Witness No. 222. 

Mr. A. Ruclcleij, Coimbatore. ’ 

I am manager of the Coimbatoro Spinning and Weaving Company (Limited) Mills, Coimbatore, M « n 
where the daily average numbers employed dunng the year 1907 were 370 men, 237 women, TPrftfwVtSdaw*.* 
325 rn.le adults or ‘‘young persons”, and 214 children. This mill, from tho time it'started work 
in 1889, or over nineteen yeans ago, has worked regularly 12 hours a day. The hours of work are 
from 6 a.ji. fo 7 r.st., with an interval of an hou' at midday for rest «nd meals. Every Sunday is 
Observed as a ‘ ‘ day of iesfc”, irrespective of whether there are holidays dating the week or sot. It 
is in my opinion desirable, both from a humane ns well as from an economio point of view, that the 
hours of work for adult males should ho limited by legislation Long honre in a fact ry must, 
inevitably, affect iho physique of ordinary human beings, but to ndduco proof that long bonrs have 
affected the physique of operatives emploied in an industry wbieh bas been in existe ce in India ' 

for over a quarter of a century, is difficult, since there is available i o mateiial for reference or com* 
parison. The physique and stamina of mill operatives, for instance, are far below tbo aveiago of 
the agricultural cl ss ptoper, hut wbethoi this would form a fair basis for comparison is question- 
able, notwithstanding that there are all classes and cas'es working in mills. But looking at the 
positive tather than at the negative side of this question, I think it will he conceded by even the 
most prejudiced, that moderate hours of labour (12 in 24) inteispeised with regnlai intervals of rest, 
must bo conducive to improvement in the health, condition, aud physique of Operatives, and in this 
way result in benefit to employets. If the middty interval is intended for meals only, then half an 
"hour is just suffi' ient for the purpose, but if this in'eival is intended for “ rest ” as well, then it 
should be fixed at not less than one hour during the day I would suggested one dav’s rest in 
seven, and mako it compulsory for all factoiies to close on Sunday. “Holidiys” in India, as the 
world ovei, are not “ days of rest”. Government offices and wo ks, as w. 11 »s woiks and otfiois of 
all large companies in India, observe Sunday as a day of rest, and ns the duties of these employers, 
are scarcely more atduons than those of the mill operative, I think the boon, or rather the neces-ity, 
should he S' cured to the latter by le.islation, since there is no bote of it. ever being accorded 
otheiwise I therefore advocate a 12 bouts’ wOikitig dny, with an hour’s interval during the day 
for meals and re-t, and that every Sundtv bo ohsotv d ns a day of rest Fu-ther, that no work 
should begin before 5-30 in the morning nor be continued after 8 o’clock at night, prescribing the 
hours of work in various districts to suit conditions obtaining there. My opinion is that tho 
creation of a class of ’• young persons ” between adults and half timers would only add to oonfu-ion 
withonfin any way preventing ilb gd emploiment, where such, nt. present, oxi-t-. For, if ltgis- 
lalion is unable to prevent illegal employ em nt under present conditions, tho m-re creation of 
another class would scat cel v, I think, make it more • ffeefire, while, nn tin other hand, it may 
loud additional cover for infringement of mles. It would, I think, pi ove effective it, in addition 
to the ml -s now in foicc, a s-epatate and special tegis’er was k-»pt in which certificites of “ physical 
fitness ” were entered for all half-timers drafted to full time wo>k. To guild ngainst illegal 
employment of children dimands only this fresh legi-huicm, closer snpeivi-ion, and ta"ttul 
application of the provi-ion-t of the exi-tng Act and of the rules fr.im d thereunder. The employ- 
ment- of women at night -honld be prohibited. I think it would bs inadvi-ablo to raise the nge 
of children above 9 y t-ais It ha- been my experience, in different parts of India, that th> condition 
of chi dren is improved by admitting them to r. gu'ar work in facreiies, instead of altowi ig tln-m 
of wander about the streets, feed on garb'g “, and contract bad h.ibiti The hours of 1 ibou' as at 
present presetibed and the light nnturoof the work they perform are in noway’ detrimental to their 
physique nt this tender nge. Certificates of both age and physicinl fitness may be insisted upon 
before ohildrcn are allowed to work in factories, due regard at all times being had to the nature 
of woik tho children are called upon to pet form. In the case of Imlf-ttmerR maturing us full* 
tiraers ou certificites once granted, the age qu.ilifi-ation might bo disponsed with, but one of 
physical fitness liibi-ted upon, since the hours of full-timo woik ure longer, and the nature of 
work, at titucs, mot o arduous. 

The confining of children to regulnr sets would certainly prevent, to a great extent, illegal 
employment of half-timers on full-time work. It may bo permitted to owners and managers to 
ohanira whole sets from morning to evening work and vice versa. In fact, po'iodieal changes 
of sets would be beneficial in more ways than ono. 1 do not think it should ho made compulsory 
on owners to provide elementary education at their expense. Where optional elementary education 
is undertaken, the school should be in a compound separated from tee mill, or the object for which 
it is intended may bo abased. Free elementary education, if undertaken and rendered compulsory 
by Government, would do away with the possibility of many abuses of the Act, and tend to tbe 
olpvation of the working classes. It would be a hardship to prevent non-working children from 
bringing for d to wot keis in factories, but if shoald not be difficult to legislate for tho' absolute 
exclusion of all uncertificated children from the mill buildings proper, and from any place whore 
the process of manufacture is cirried on, either with. nr without, the aid of tho machinery. If 
non-workers nro admitted to the mill promises other than those above, it should bo made inmmbenfc 
on owners, who allow their admission, to provide for the proper guardiug of all dangerous places, 
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wells, and tanks to prevent accidents. I am of opinion that it would servo ^ no useful, purpose in 
India to test samples of air, and to prescribe an analytical standard of parity of air in factories. 
A minimum of ventilation, proportionate with the size of the room, the number of peoplo employ*, 
od therein, and the process of mnnnfnctaic carried on may, with advantage, be prescribed. It 
wonld certainly tend to the health of tho operatives if a “ maximum of humidity ” commensurate 
with temperature be prescribed, due regard being paid to the process of manufacture carried on. 
It is absolutely essential, I think, that a standard ol purity be fixed for water used for humidifying 
purposes. The water in the condensing water tanks of mills is, as a rale, foul, and unsuited to 
tho purpose of humidifying. The present standard of latrine accommodation is sufficient. If 
soparato nrinal accommodation is prescribed it might be-made use of by idlers, frequenting latrines 
for the purpose of smoking, etc , and in this way prevent overcrowding. If urinals are prescribed 
proper arrangements for flushing and draining should bo insisted upon. It is highly desirable that 
all doors about any factory should be made to open outwards. The rules at present in force for 
. fencing machinery are adequate. I think it essential, right, and fair that uniformity of administra- 
tion should be secured throughout India so far as the general provisions of the Act are concerned 
leaving it to Provincial Governments to modify ruleS'relating to hours of starting and stopping 
work, etc., to suit local conditions. I do not think full-time medical inspectors would be of 
mno ' n-e in tho innfaiHil. But in large cities like Bmnluy and Ahmsdnlwd their employment 
wonld be desirable, especially if the duties of certifying surgeon were combined witb those of 
inspiction. Questions of physical fitness, and other matters requiring medical opinion, could bo 
decided on tho spot, and would be final. These inspectors would be more in touch with tho 
children and young persons, and, I think, of greit assistance in Becuiing the observance of the Act. 
No statistics are available relating to production for hours of Varying length, as this factory works 
regular hours, and has always done so. lu the mufiial there is no difficulty in getting childiou 
passed within a day or two of employment, but in large towns such facilities for securing certifi- 
cates rio not exist. I think a period of seven diys, from d do of engagement, snfficient for securing 
certificates for children. I would suggest th it the manager should within 24 bouis of ongngiug 
n child or children send in a notice, under a prescribed form, to the certifying snrgeon, apprising 
him of the fact. The certifying su'geon within 48 hours of receipt of such notice, to appoint a 
time and place for the examination ot these children. Certifying and inspecting surgeons could 
divide the city into circles, or mills into gioups, for facilitating the carrying out of their duties. 
With regard to half-timers maturing as full timers, I would suggest that wituin 15 days from 
the end of tho month prece ling th it of mifarify, the owner or manager send in a lid; of thoir 
names to the certifying snrgeon, who would arrange for their examination as to physical fitness. 
These children should produce rheirage ceiiifieate at time of examination, which certificates would 
bo cancelled, in oxch mge for new certificates or endorsed for physical fitness, and a register, sib 
previously suggested, maintained in which these certificates wonld be entered. , The certifying 
surgeon should arrange for the examination of this class of persons in the first week of the month 
during which they mature. 

To overcome tho difficulty suggested in this paragraph, and to prevent adults who hnvo been 
refused certificates of physical fituess from finding full-time employment in factories, it may bo 
laid down that no adult male, reasonably said to be under 18 years of age, be employed in any 
factory without a certificate of physic il fitness. I am not in favor of forming n class of “ young 
person,” for reasons already given. It cannot be denied that tho prescribing of hours for n class 
of young persons between the ages of 14 and <6 would, in ring spinning mills, have the effect of 
limiting tho hours of work to the hours prescribed for this class. In mills where mule spiuniug 
is installed, the effect would be only partial stoppage of work. But, in weaving sheds, the effects 
wonld ne scarcely felt. As it would affect mills differently, tho prescribing of hours for young 
persons does not commend itself. Quite apart from this, I would not adroente the policy of 
legislating for one class of persons with the object and intention of affecting another 
olass. The number of young persons employed in this mill is 325. It would be advisable to fix 
dofinito timelimits under the Act, and I would suggest not before 5-30 A. 51. not after 8 p. 51. for 
cotton mills. IE tho hours of adult labour are restricted by legislation, it may be left to local Go- 
vernments to prescribe the hours of work to suit, conditions generally obtaining in a particular 
district, but not to suit itidividml mills. I do not think it at nil advisable to have Indian factory 
inspectors trained in England where conditions are entirely different It would bo far better if 
factory inspectors wore trained in India, and possessed n knowledge of tlie vernacular to enable 
them to make enquiries of operatives at fir-t hand. It has been pointed out that tho operatives in 
Indian mills are or 3 to 1 as compared with mills in Englmd, and the reason has been attribut- 
ed to inefficiency on the part of the former. I desire to point out that this is not quite correct. 
The avetage “count” spun in England may be tiken as 50s or thereabouts, as compared, 
with lbs or lower in Indin. Indian mills therefore are laid out with a greater number of machines 
of tho same class in the cycle of manufacture, as compared with English mills, neeossjtatiug tho 
employment of a larger number of bands. Piece-work wages in England depend upon the raw 
material usod, and by this arrangement, the manufacture or owner has to u-e good cotton or pay 
the operative for the extra work demanded of him in wo'king up inferior material. In India tho 
operative is compelled to work any material the owner thinks good enough, or can afford to put 
through, for the samo scalo of wages, whether good material or bad. The working up of good 
material has a good deal to do with the number of hands employed, the production and tho 
waste made iu a mill- In my opinion the Indian operative is not so inefficient as hss been made 
out, and witb good conditions to work under, regulir hours of work and rest, and elemoutary 
education, bo should advance considerably and prove a valuable asset to the mill owner. 

Witness stated that the 325 children mentioned in his written evidence were between the age® 
of 14 and 1 7 years. They had the electric light and worked a twelve hours day all the year 
round. They had never worked over twelve hours, and the ono hour midday interval was a great 
advantage. The attendance on resuming work was just as good as when they started in the 
mornings. The fin m provided the hands with biscuits and coffee at 6 a h. Some of the caste peoplo 
did not take the coffee, but all ate the biscuits. A few took a small meal at 9 A.ii. but they all had. 
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iheir regular meal at 1 o’clock-. They employed all castes, who worked beside each other. There 
-was no scarcity of labour at Coimbatore, although at harvest timo they were sometimes a little 
inconvenienced. They stopped the mill on pay day, the Saturday nearest the 15th for cleaning, 
and stopped also at the end of the month for stock-taking and ch-aning. There was no work 
whatever on Sundays. Over and ahovo Sundays, they gave about twelve native holidays, and 
he estimated tho number of working days at HOG annually. In Mb opinion, if.the operative took 
the holiday as a day of rest, it affected production beneficially ; hut many of the native festivals 
wore not beneficial. Asa rule tho Sunday was a rest day, and the native festivals were holidays, 
hut not days of rest.. There was no drunkenness a few yeare ago, and what drunkenness there 
was now in the district was duo to Government introducing toddy shops. One toddy shop had 
been placed in a village near tbe mill, and it bad not benefited the village. Be approved of a 
restricted twelve-hour day, hut objected to tho proposed “ young persons ’’ class, because it would not 
affect weaving sheds, whilo it would affect spinning mills adversely. Spinning millB coaid work 
their weaving sheds independently of the spinning, and there were also one or two purely weaving 
mills. In certain circumstances it would be economical to run tbe weaving shed by tho big mill 
engino independently of tho rest of the mill. IN'itnesshad had sixteen years’ experience of the 
cotton industry in India. The cotton mill in tho Nativo State of Wadhwan used to run every 
hour, and every day, of tho month without any stops, Tho hnnds were continually changing. 
It was a new mill in his day, with now machinery. At Yirnngam they worked by daylight. 
"Witness much preferred tho regular twolve-honr day, and considered that tho men appreciated 
starting nt a regular fixed hour. He had never tried two half-hoar stoppages at 9 a.ii. and 3 P.M., 
and he was of opinion that the hands preferred the present one hour midday interval. He 
thought they got ns ranch out of the machinery at Coimbatore as nt Yirangam and the pay in 
South India was slightly better. They encouraged their men to attend regularly by giving them a 
bonus ou all production ahovo a certain limit, and by giving others a money prize for a full month’s 
attendance. Tho majority earned tho bonus or prize. If tbe men, for instance, obtained eight 
hanks off a roving frame and tho firm wanted nine hanks, they wonld offer an additional 2 annas 
a day for the extra hank. As a ralo the men worked np to the increased standard and quite 
75 per cent, benefited by these concessions. A man could bo absent on leave without forfeiting 
his prize, but if be absented himself without leave then he lost it. Tho firm adhered strictly 
to theso rales and the labour kept to tbe mill. There bad not been a complete change in tho 
personnel since tho mill was started. At present they wore tho only mill nt Coimbatore, but 
others were being built. Ho considered that one examination for niro should bo sufficient. 
Tho Assistant Rnrgcon was their certifying officor and visited tho mill when sent for. The mill 
paid for tho certificate, which the mill retninod. If tho child loft and later on reapplied for work, 
he was taken on on the original certificate. The mitt had never been prosecuted so far for con- 
travening tho Act. Ho considered that tho certifying Surgeon was strict in his examination ; 
he rejected several children. Witness never employed a child before examination. In their case 
it was, no hardship waiting a few days, but taking largo cotton centres into consideration, there 
ought to ho facilities for tho weekly examination of children. No boy should be allowed to work 
unless ho had a certificate of fitness. Children should be examined both ob half-timers and at 
fourteen years. Witness always took physical fitness into account, oven now. Qaito recently 
two of their boys wero fonnd to bo suffering from a disease of tbe heart and were turned out of 
tbe mill. Ho suggested tho requirement of a physical fitness certificate as a necessnry amendment 
to tho Act. Their mill did not pay an additional fee to the doctor if ’he camo to tho mill for 
certifying purposes. With regard to tho employment, of children before certification, he consi- 
dered ttiat within twenty-four hours of employing n boy tho manager should notify tho Civil 
Surgeon to that effect and nlso send word that ho intended to have him examined within one week. 
The children wortted in six-hour sets, which changed fortnightly. Ho had never worked the 
three-hour sets for children. Ho bad stopped non-working children from coming into the mill, 
without any adverse effect upon the attendance of tho women. If necessary they allowed the 
mother to go out to nurse the child, and then return to work again If tho labour supply was 
limited, and a mill was largely dependent on female labour, he still thought that the dilliculty 
conld be met by setting apart a decent room for tho non- working children. The women would 
not object to their children biiug loft in this room in charge of some person. Children in arms 
were allowed in tho Gujarat gins. Ho found that that was the practico when he was at Yirnngam, 
and he did not interfere with it. Be disapproved of the custom, however, and felt sure th«t the 
womon would not stop away altogether if they wero not allowed to tako their children into the 
mill. Concerning ventilation, he considered that full advantage would be taken of all mechanical 
appliances, and that tho operatives wonld not shut thorn off. His experience was that the beat 
of tho Indian climate was such ns to cause all moans of ventilation to be freely used. He preferred 
that a minimum of ventilation should bo insisted upon, which wonld snfesnnrd tho health of the 
operative, rather than that of a fixed standard of purity should be laid down, which would be 
difficult of attainment in many old mills. In so fur, however, ns tho suggestion merely meant 
tho fixation of a maximum amount of carbonic acid gas, he wonld withdraw his objection to a 
fixed standard of purity. Thoy had no humidifying plant at Coimbntore, and in the hot months 
employed klttts-khus taffies. All their yarn was consumed 1 cally. Owing to the difference of 
climatic conditions between Lancashire and India, it was difficult to express any opinion as to the 
comparative work performed ; but taking machine for machine and allowing for the better grade 
of cotton used ho did not think that tho English operative turned out twice ns much as tho Indian 
operative. Tho English operative would not do more work in India than tho Indian operative did, 
and i lice vend. "Witness had not seen nny improvement in skill, but tho men applied themselves 
more if thoy were offered inducements to work. 

Witness No. 223. 

Ifr, Walters, Special Inspector -of Factories for the Oity of Madras. 

Tho working hours of adult males should be limited. The physique of workers has 
"been affected owing to employment in textile factories by long hours. If limitation of the hours 
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of labour is to be enforced, no adnlt male should be employed more than twelve hours a day 
including a reasonable interval of ro*?fc. Tho bosfc method of enforcing tnc restriction would bo 
to rnsisrupon employers maintaining a register with tho actual number of hours entered up' 
each day worked by each worker, YVhore tho shift system is not in force, it would he ndvisablo 
to prescribe that the legal working hoars bo fixed from 1st April to 30th September 5-30 A.si. to 
5-30 P.M., and from 1st October to 31st Hatch from 6 A. M. to G P.M. The engine should be stopped 
for an interval between noon and 2 P. H. Factories working on tho day shift system— tho logal 
working hours therefore should be fixed from 5 A. M. to 8 p. H. provided that no adnlt male be 
employed for more than 12 out of ovory twenty-fonr hours with a reasonable interval of rest 
included. No alternative in my opinion is necessary. The illegal employment as adults of 
persons between the ages of 9—14 years has not been noticed on a large scale. Proceedings 
wore instituted in the Presidency Town Court in connection with the suspected illegal employ, 
ment as adults of persons between the agos of 9 — 14 years, one case was dismissed by' 
tho Magistrate, and in tho other ease the Magistrate’s verdict was in favour of the inspector 
but was reversed on appeal to the Madras High Court. It is not advisable to create a class of young 
persons. A special register of all workers under 16 years of age should (provided an age limit 
bo fixed as to whnt ago a half-timer can he promoted to a full-timer) be maintained in order to, 
facilitate inquiries as to ago and physical fitness therefore. The employment of women in fac- 
tories before sunrise and after sunset should be prohibited. The minimnn ago of children allowed 
to work in factories should be raised from 9— 12 years. Certificates of both ago and physical 
fitness shonld be required from children before their acceptance to work in faotories. Promotion 
of workers from half to full-timer would be met if the original certificates were endorsed as 
to their physical fitness. It shonld be prescribed by law that tho employment of children shall 
only be in regular sets— forenoon and afternoon. The working of the children by the donblo 
set system should not be allowod. It should not be made compulsory upon owners of 
factories to provide elementary education for workers in their employ. The education of 
children or workers would bo better accomplished outside factories. The introduction 
of a mlo prohibiting non-working ohildren from accompanying workers to dangerous 
or unhealthy parts in factories should be made. The owners should ho held responsible 
for tho presence of such children found by the inspector in any part of a factory except in places 
provided especially for their accommodation. To prescribe an analytical standard of purity of air 
in factories, samples should be taken as occasion arises from time to time and analysed with the 
object of arranging sufficient ventilation For the purpose both of manufacturing processes and 
tho health of workers, a standard of mni-ture should be set np. A fixed standard of purity for the 
water used for humidifying purposes should be maintained. The latrine accommodation should be 
raised to one sent for evory 25 workers and separate nrinal accommodation should bo insisted on. 

All doors of work rooms shonld he arranged so as to open readily from tho insido out- 
wards in case of fire, and provision should be made to lock them from the outside after work 
has been stopped each day and only after all workers have left tho vnrions workrooms. Doors 
that are required to be fitted between work rooms should bo of tho plate iron or steel sliding 
pattern and so fitted that they can be readily and easily opened from eithor side in caso 
of fire. No further precaution for the fencing of machinery in any factories is necessary. 
Arrangement should be made to seoure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Aot in 
this Presidency, but it is not necessary that the administration ho controlled by authorities outside 
this Presidency ToohtaiathodueobservanceofthoFaotoryAct.it is expedient that a full-time 
medioal inspector to assist the present inspector be appointed. 

“Witness stated that he was appointed Inspector of Boilers, in 1897, for Madras City. In 
19P0 the duties of Factory Inspector were added, and since then ho had heon appointed Boiler 
Inspector for the Presidency. He had now to inspect 700 boilers, compared with 150 formerly; 
there were also 35 factories in Ma Iras employing 16, COO hands. He had one assistant for the 
boiler inspection work, but no assistant for the factory inspection. He did the factory inspeeton 
work in .Madias himself. He inspected each factory quarterly, and it he went to any factory 
primarily to inspect boilers, he also made a enrsorv examination for purposes of the Factory Act. 
He was absent from Madras for about five months altogether in the year, bat he so arranged his 
Presidency boiler inspection work as to be in Madras at least onco a month. He considered the 
present arrangements for inspection satisfactory ; he was able to inspect tho factories properly. 
There were only four large factories, employing a large number of hands, and the remainder 
lye re small ones, employing from two hundred to three hundred hands. Prosecutions under tho 
Factory Act had been instituted in Madias by the medical inspector for contraventions of the 
Act discovered in the course of joint inspections. The law in regard to children was not infringed 
in Madras on a large scale. Jndging by whnt ho saw during tho inspections made by tho 
Commission h» could not s>y that the ’aw in respect of the employment of children was strictly 
enfnroid. Under present circumstances it was very difficult for the inspector to detoct any 
evasion When he inspected a mill all the yonng adults, of doubtful age, working full time, 
would movo from room to room and keep completely ont of Mb sight. It was easier to detect, 
children under nino years working ns half-timers beennsein the small mills he had the half timers 
paraded in a body and in the largo mills room by room. The half-time system was not abused 
in all tho mills, and it was only rarely that under-age children were employed. A prosecution for 
employing an under-age child had failed owing to, the, disagreement of tho doctors concerning, 
the child’s age. In his opinion mill children wero not np to tho standard of ohildron in ontsido, 
employments, and after eighteen months of mill work there was a visible deterior.it od in, their 
health. He advocated placing tho minimum age for children at twelve years. In tho interval 
before they would obtain mill employment, outside work would bo better for them than mill 
work while they would be fed just as well. Tho children could not stand the constant strain of 
mill work, and therefore they wero always dropping out and changing their employment. There 
was no nrtificiil light in, tho Madras mills. He did not consider that the. Madras Power 
Station worked long hours, though at this place the boiler men might have to come earlier 
and finish later. By the words " long hours " in his written evidence he meant fourteen and. 
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fifteen hoars, and upwards, a day. Personally he considered twelve hours a day too long for the Sir. ‘Walters. 
Indian climate. Tho adults in textile mills were, in hia opinion, below tho physique of outside 
labourers, and in spito of the olbvon honrs' work of tho Buckingham and Carnatic Mills he dia 
not think that the operatives thero presented the appearance of strong able-bodied men. Ho 
considered it questionable whether the operatives always got their full half-boni- interval at pre- 
sent and ho approved of a longer midday intervnl. Speaking generally, textile mill labourers 
■were inferior in physique both to agriculturists and to othor factory labourers. He was prepared 
to show men in other factories-— snoh as printing presses and iron works — who were superior ia 
pbys'que to textile. mill operatives Printing presses and iron works had a shorter day, and gave 
ft longer midday intervnl, while in tho cotton mill there was a continual infant nl strain. It was 
laid down in the Act that the inspector could bo accompanied by assistants for inspection pnr« 
poses, but no provision was in practice made for any assistance. This should be clearly specified, 
as if he askod police constables to accompany him they would reply that it was not part of tlioir 
duty. Tho mill schools in Madras were not abused, nlthough inside the compound. He objected, 
however, to schools on the promises, even if they had an outside entrance. A child should be 
presumed to be at work if ho wore found in the compound outside the hours fixed for his set, 

"Witness thought thnt form D in the rales under the Factory Act shonld he enlarged so as to cover 
a period of ono month, which would fnciiitnto tho calculation of the children’s earnings and also be 
q£ advantage in other ways. As a rule these forms were kept up to dnte. It was not the custom 
to bring back some of the morning set children to do a few hours' work in the afternoon, and if 
this practice existed it could easily be stopped. A boy could not work in the morning at one mill 
and at nnotberin tho afternoon, owing to the distance the mills were apart. The half-hour interval 
was not sufficiently long to enable him to traverse the distance. Concerning thefonr-anna 
medical examination fee, witness said that often the children were made to work for a day or 
two to earn that money, before being sent to tho doctor. This was because tbe children 
often b«d no money, and then the mill would not be tbe loser in case tbe child was rejected. 

As a rule the mill recouped itself for tbe fee out of tbe ebild’s earnings. The mill retained the 
certificate, which the child conld claim on leaving, but it was not usual to ask for the certificate, 
and the child was usually re-examined on going to another mill. If the boy returned the 
certificate it would soon got dirty and torn ; hut this might be got over by using parchment or 
stronger paper. It was not his opinion that the certificates were kept back in order to make it 
more difficult for tho child to obtain employment elsewhere, and he had nevor heard of a case of 
ft child, being refused his certificate on domnnd. He approved of Sunday being obserred as a 
holiday ; some of the Madras mills did so now. Cleaning was always done during work hours 
and tho hands were not called in on Sundays for this. Witness advocated the insertion of a. 
provision in tho Act requiring owners of factories to notify the laying down of now machinery. 

If such machinery were introduced tbe day after an inspection, three months would elapse before 
tho inspector knew anything about it, or could see that it was properly fenced. 


Witness No. 224. 

Lieitlenant-Colonel Thomson, I. if. S., Sanitary Commissioner, Madras. 

Tho working hours of adult ranles should be limited to not more than twelve hours daily, kioirt.. Col, Thomson, 
including nn interval from half to ono hour between 12 noon and 2 p. M. for meals To enforce 
the restriction as to working houit, the hours for work should he specified in the rules framed r,i tn cvl e ' 
under the Factories Act. I am not in a position to say whether thero has been physical 
deterioration ns the result of tbe illegal employment, ns adults, of persons between the ages of 
12 and 14. I consider it inadvisable to create a class of young persons ; a special register of all 
workers under tho ago of 16 should bo maintained in ordor to facilitate inquiries as to physical 
fitne-s of the youngest adults to work full-time. The employment of women at night should 
ho prohibited. The minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories shonld be 
raised to 12 years. A person between 12 and 16 years of age should he considered a child; 
from 16 upwards Un adult. This shonld be defined in the Act, Certificate* of both age and 
physical fitness should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. Before 
children who have hitherto worked half time arc allowed to work full time as adults, certificates 
of a<m arid iltmcnl fitness to work fall time should be required It should be prescribed by law 
thatVkildt'en Bbnll not be employed except in regular sets — morning and afternoon Bets. I do not 
tbink double set* should be permitted ; as a means for the infringement, of the law would thereby 
bo afforded, children being kept at work for longer periods than are suited to their age. Factory- 
owners should* not he obliged to provide elementary education at their own expense for children 
working in their factory, nor should any school he conducted within the faotory. A rule should 
be made prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or 
unhealthy parts of factories. A separate place should bo provided in tbe factory in which children 
could bo shut np while the' parents or guardians are at work Samples of air taken from factories 
in India should be regularly tested to prescribe au analytical standard of purity for air in factories 
with a viow to secure p-oper ventilntion. An attempt should be made to proscribe a standard of 
mo'stufe for tbo air of factories with reference both to the ~ c . -■ cess and tbe health 

of th» workers. Tbe water used for humidifying purposes ■ standard of purity. 

Latrine accommodation should bo raised to one seat for every 25 workers and separate urinal- 
accommodation should bo insisted- upon. Tho sexes should have separate latrine and urinal 
accommodation- All 'doors of work roomssbould open from inside outwards in case of fires ; doors 
separating rooms should be swing doors. 1 cannotisay whether further precautions are necessary 
for fencing machinery in any factories or class of factories. Arrangements should be made to 
secure uniformity ih the administration of tbe Factory Aot throughout India. Full-time medical 
inspectors of factories, should be appointed! to assist tbe present inspectors in securing tbe duo 
observance of the Act. 
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“Witness stated that ho had nothing to do with factory inspections, of which ho had had 
experience only ns a district medical and sanitary officer. Ho approved of a fixed twelve-hour 
day, on general grounds, Ho did not think that any man should bo asked to work longer hours. 
Ho considered that the minimum ago for youug childron should bo raised from nine to twelve 
years, as very often the child of nino did work that was too lioavy for him. If they conld not 
work until twolvo years of ago, tho largo majoiity of thorn would go to school ; it was not at all 
probable tli at they would bo employed in harder work outside. Witness was advising otficor to 
Government in respect of snnitary work ; ho had nothing whatovor to do with mill sanitation. 
Ho received no reports upon tho sanitary condition of factories. Ho considered flint thola - rino 
accommodation should bo ono seat for overy twonty-fivo workors j ono in fifty was certainly 
not enough. Ho gavo this opinion from Iris gonoral oxperionce, and not from any spccinl acquaint- 
ance with factories. 


Witness No. 225. 

Mr. A. Alexander, manager of the Buckingham Mill, Madras. 

I am mill manager with tho Buckingham Mill Company, Limited, Spinners and Manufac- 
turers, Buckingham Mill, Pcramboro, Madras. WoJind in our omploy on tho 12tb Fobruary tho 
following number of hands : — 


Mon 

... ... 

... 

M, 

... 

... 

... 3,830 

Wornon* ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 77 

Children ... ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 020 






Total 

... 4.377 


•Briek-Iayor women employed on building operations only. 

A statemont is appended showing tho nvorngo hours per day, and tho number of days worked 
per annum, for tho last ton years at tho nbovo mill. Wo have no statistics showing tho effect of 
working daj'fl of varying length on production as wo work tho same length of timo daily, vis., 
J 14 horn's. Tho only timo limit during which n half-timer should bo allowed to work without a 
certificate is in my opinion, tho poriod between his entortninmont and tho convonienco of tho 
certifying surgeon to como and certify him (or alternatively tho half-timer to go to tho certifying 
surgeon). Any othor poriod is likely to bo abused ns the lioht work to which Imlf-tnncrs arc pnt 
does not need qualifying for. Certifying surgeons should bo appointed to attend nl tho mill at 
fixed days, twice weekly in order to secure tho granting of certificates with reasonable despatch. 
Assuming that tho “ physically fit ’’ recommendation becomes law, 1 do not think thnt thoro 
would bo any difficulty in applying it in practice, with efficient fnotory inspection. In my opinion 
tho way to prox ent half-timers who liavo boon refused full-timo certificates at ono mill from going 
to another to work fnll-timo, is for — 

(а) Factory owners to sond nil applicants for full-timo employment, abont whom thoro 

could bo any reasonable doubt as to legal ago, to tho certifying snrgcon, before em- 
ploying thorn. 

(б) Fnotory owners to grant cerlificatcs to all fnll-timors under 1C years of neo who leave 

their employ, stating thnt they nro qualified to work fnll-timo. Such certificates to 
bo demanded from tho child by tho employer next entertaining him. I do not 
consider thnt it is necessary to create ft special “ yonng persons” class 11 s I do not 
find that persons working ns adults over tho age of 14 sufTer from any ill-effects 
of over work, Wo hnvo nt present about TOO persons (or 20 per cent.) working 
who would come under this olnss, and nny legislation restricting tho nmuber of 
Louis worked by them would seriously nffest the working of tho mill. I am of tho 
opinion that definite time limits should be imposed beyond which operatives canuot 
bo legally employed. I am not awaro of nny special circumstances which demand 
exceptional treatment in connection with tho cotton manufacturing industry. 

I do not consider that it would bo expedient to obtain factory inspectors from England, ns 
tho conditions of labour are entirely difforout in this country. Practical men in tho country who 
havo oxpericnco and knowledgo of tho people, with a short period of training with tho British 
manufacturers would bo tho most suitable men. I am of tho opinion that, if any further law is 
introduced in connection with tho Factory Act, it should bo doOnito in its actual operations, no 
elasticity being needed. Any penalties might have a wido scopo to ennblo tho convicting Magis- 
trate to impose either a sovero, or nominal sentonco according to too circumstances under which 
nny infringement might tnko plnco. I do not think it necossary to provide honsa accommodation 
for factory operatives. I hnvo novor heard of nny request for tho snmo on thopaitof tho employees 
I consider thnt tho working hours t> f adult males should bo limited. Tho physique of workers has 
not been nffeeted by the hours which we have worked, cloven and a half hours a day being tho 
longest period. I consider thnt a twolvo hours woiking day should bo the extreme limit, say from 
6 A.M. to 6-30 f.m. with hnlf an hour’s stop between 11 a.m. nnd 1 f.m. for meals, A “young 
persons ” class is net required as wo do not find nny physical deterioration in young porsons ovor 
14 years working as adolts. A special register of porsons under 1C years of ago is not required. 
A record of half-timers np to tho ago of 14 is sufficient as maintained undor tho existing Act. Tho 
employment of women nt night should bo prohibited. I do not consider tho minimum age nt which 
children can be legally employed in factories should be raised abovo 9 years. Thoir work in tho 
mill is very light and if tho pi esent minimum was rnised they would certainly bo put to more 
arduous duties outside, where tho Factory Act could not roach them. Certificates of both ago and 
physical fitnesx should be obtained bofore a child is allowed to work, of course reasonable timo 
being allowed for inspection: Both certificates should bo obtained before a half-timer is qualified 
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•io work full-time ns an adult. Children should be employed in regular alternate sets, moraine and a 
afternoon, changing monthly. Elementary education is a step in the right direction and would 
even tn ally create a better class Of employes, bnf factory owners should not be compelled to nro- 
yido the snmo at their own expense. Every inducement pecuniary and otherwise should be offered 
for them to do so, it would roach a class of children who do not as a rule receive any Ron- 
working young children should not bo allowed io accompany workers to any part of the mill pre- 
mises. In tho event of a law being enforced prohibiting them from so doing the factory owner 
should bo held liable for any infringement. I do not consider it necessary to prescribe an analy- 
tical standard of purity for air in factories, Tho system adopted to secure proper vontilation to he 
left to tho judgment of a practical factory inspector who would ha vo power to call iu a medical 
officer when necessary. Tlio standard of moisture for tho air in factories could nlso he left to the 
judgment of tho chief factory inspector. For humidifying, water that is used for ordinary domestic 
purposes or condensed water from tho boilers should ho considered pure enough. Latrine accom- 
modation should he in proportion of 1 to 50 workers with separate urinal accommodation. All 
doors to rooms where annmbor of hands are employed should ho lmngso ns to open outwards." The 
ordinary fenci ng to machinery now being supplied by makors generally is sufficient. Old machinery 
, unfonced should be brought up to date. J 

The administration of tho Factory Act' should he uniform throughout India. This wonld put 
manufacturers of any ono class on tho same basis throughout the country. Dne allowances to be 
made for any special circumstances which may arise. Any local fully qualified medical man could 
be appointed to assist the present inspector in securing tho due observance of the Act, ns occasion 
required . 


Statement of hours worked. 
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Witness stated that he had lind thirty-five years’ experience of the cotton industry — nineteen 
at homo and sixteen in India. With tho exception of nine months at their Bangalore mil], ho 
had spout the sixteen years at 11 - ^o had no experience of long bonrs, other 

than tho thirteen-hour day at ’ ' . ■ . . ‘e in Mndras was that, while they had 

reduced tho length of the worl J ■ ■ , ■ . ' of an hour, there had boon no decrease 

in tho total amount of pioduction. Orig'inatly they wotked in tho long days from about 5 30 a.m. 
or 5-40 A jr. to G-20 P.M., with half an hour’s interval, which gave nbout 124 hours of actual work. 
This had been reduced later on to tho present llj- clay, which had been in voguo for seven years, 
•and tho production was hotter now than before. lie attributed tin's resnlt to improved machinery, 
better supervision and increased application of tho operatives. They had no difficulty in keeping 
tlio Bangalore hands up to their work, but as a class they woro not equal to tho Mndras mon. 
Ho approved of restricting tho working day to twelve hours, ns he considered that an Indian 
cotton mill could not bo run economically for a longer period. This opinion was only given with 
reference to the cotton industry. He saw no necessity for tho pioposed “ young persons ” class, 
as the voung persons wore sufficiently well protected by tho present 1 iw. It was always tho 
custom in cotton mills to give the young adults lighter woik than that pci formed by men of 
innluio nge, and a hoy of font teen years was quite capable of woiking for twelve hours. It should 
certainly he stipulated that tho young adults should not work beyond twelve bouts. The present 
Act hail been abused in so far as tho provisions relating to children woro concerned, and there 
would lie quite a different state of affairs now if tlio present Act had been properly enforced. He 
considered that the physique of their operatives was equal to that of peoplo in outsido employ- 
ments. Their sick list only amounted to - GG per cent . ; absentees from various causes to 5 per cent. ; 
and absentees on leave to G per cent, of tho total staff, no agreed that the Act could be properly 
enforced if facilities were provided for tho weekly inspection of children. They s B nt from 70 to 80 
children every month in hatches of 25 or 30 for examination. Tho children wero constantly 
changing from mill to mill. Their parents seemed to think there was some advantage in their 
doing so, and perhaps it was because they stood a clianco of getting a few pica more a day at somo 
other mill. Ho felt convinced that dastvri had been reduced to a minimum in tlio Madras mills. 
Wlmn the child went to » now mill he had to bo re-examined, because the Medical officer hold 
that there was no gnaran tee that any child was tho same child that he had parsed previously . 
Row that tho thumb impression had been introduced, this might bo taken ns sufficient identifica- 
tion, and subsequent examinations for ago dispensed with. He considered that the certificate 
sliould ho retained by the mill, and presented to tho Medical Officer when demanded. In the first 
instance all their hoys did possess their own certificates, but with constant handling tho paper 
wonld not last moro than six months. Ho approved of a second examination at fourteen 
years, to see if tho hoy was fit to work twelve hours a day. If tho parents knew that full-time 
employment depended upon passing tliia second examination, they would ho more particular in 
feeding their children properly. It was not tho custom in Madras io work half-timers on fall 
time, though somo years ago tho law in this rdspcct was probably abused. Half-timers woro, of 
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conrse, anxious to get on fall-iimo employment in order to earn tlic extra m on oy. The toys them- 
selves paid tho examination fees. Witness would not accept a horoscope instead of an ago certifi- 
cate, and ho was not nwaro of horoscopes being accepted in Madras mills. Thero was no Govern- 
ment rule giving mill manngors power to accept horoscopes. Tho Imlf-timors earned about two 
annas n day, and tho full-timers about four annas. Two years ago, they dispensed with fomalo 
labour, but for ten years previous to tlmt they had never allowed non-working children inside the 
mill. This rulG had not interfered with tho attendance of tho women. In his opinion a regulation 
prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying their parents would not interfere 
unduly with tho supply of femalo labour. Non-working children were not allowed in Lancashire 
mills, whore fully 40 per cent, of tho women workers were married. He approved of tho hours of 
work ia cotton mills boing uniform for each province. So far ns Madras was concerned, thero 
ought to ho a fixed day for all tho year round, hut if other provinces wished to give n long midday 
interval, ho hnd no objection to a proposal to allow twelve hours’ work within definite fixed hours. 
Originally tlioy gave more native holidays, and worked on somo Sundays ; hut now they grave 
all tho Sundays, and fower mtivo holidays. The present system meant four additional days’ 
holiday in tho year, but tho mill had not lost in production thereby ; as, in bis opinion, if there 
was a holiday tho piece-woikers always tried to mnko up their average monthly earnings. Seven 
per cent, of thoir workers were Slolinrnmadans and tho mill made the Muharrnm n holiday. On 
other Molinmmadan festivals tho Mulmmmndnns took lenvo, ntid tho mill did not stop. There 
was no inconvenience through absenteeism on Mondays, lmt after pay day and native festivals 
there was always a little difficulty. He considered that the operatives indulged in drink, and 
that a certain amount of sickness could ho attributed to this. Ho approved of nil doorr — where 
they did not havo sliding doors — being nindo to open outwards. Their half-timers wore employed 
on tho six-hour shift systoni, and lie considered tlmt the three-hour shift system was open to nbu«c. 
It was also possible to uso tho school as a labour-supply depot if it were situated inside the com- 
pound. Fifty per cent, of tl.eir children went to tho mill school, and wore actually taught. As 
a rule, tho employes were of low caste, ilo had noticed n vast improvement in skill and in his 
opinion n regular mill class of nrtis ms was growing up. Mill wages were much higher than agri- 
cultural wages. On tho land n man could earn about Rs. 7, and in the mill lb'. 14 ; whilo 
skilled mill lahonr obtained Its. 80 and upwards. They had now no mule spinning, having got 
rid of somo old-fasliioncd mules somo 9 years ago. 


Witness No. 22G. 


i Mr. A. J. Yorkc of Messrs. Parry and Co., Madras. 

I represent: — 

(!) A sugar factory and disfillory at Nollicoopam, employing on an average daily 827 men 
and 60 women. 

(2) A sugar factory and distillery at Samnlkot, employing on an nvorago daily 315 mon 

and 4 women. 

(3) A sugar factory at Kulnsokbantpalnutn, employing on an average daily 170 men and 

44 women. 


No children aro employed and womon only to a small extont for unskilled cooly work of a 
light nature. All these factories work tho whole 24 hours, sugar making and distilling being 
continuous processes. Tho third factory was only started Inst year, Tho other two havo been at 
work for over 10 years, and work all tho year round, savo for perhaps n fortnight of nalivo 
holidays. Tho average number of hours worked per cooly iu caoh factory is as follows : — 
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We find it desirable, and in the interests of tho work, to limit tho number of hours of work 
for tho operatives, and I do not think thoro is any necessity for legal restrictions. Tho Indian is 
well able to look after bimsclf, aud if asked to work longer than bo finds comfortnblo, tbo cost of 
supervision to get work out of bim becomes more expensive than employing him shorter hoars. For 
tho reason just given, I do not consider it necessary to legally limit tbo number of hours that mon 
should attend. Our practico is, in all cases of work requiring closo attention, or otherwise of an 
arduous nature, to work 8 hours shifts. It would bo impossible in a sugar work to stop tho 
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engines between noon and 2 r.M. For tho reasons given above I deprecate the prescription by Mr. A. J. Yorka, 
law of used working hours. 1 have seen no trace of physical deterioration through the illegal 
employment as adults of persons between the ago of 12 and 14. On the contrary, so far as our 
fnotorics nro concerned, it is my experience that employes always put on flesh. I do not consider 
fliero is any occasion to keep any special register of workers under tko age of 16. In our factories 
wo do not employ women at night. Thoro is no necessity in our experience to take any stops aa 
TOgnrds ventilation of sugar factories in India, ns they are always quite airy. The existing 
latrine accommodation and arrangements appear to fully meet lcquiremcnts, and so far as concerns 
Indian sugar factories, which nro built in a straggling kind of way with easy access to the open air 
in all directions, employes aro novor likely to bo inconvenienced. Comparatively fow of the 
doorways in sugar factories nro closed and the danger of fire is practically nil, so that in my 
opinion no occasion arises for proscribing precautions as to tlio hanging of doors. Speaking gen- 
erally, in my experience, machinery is sufficiently fenced in nil Indian factories with which I am 
ncqnninted. 1 have known no inconvenience from lack of uniformity in tlio present administration 
.. of tko Factory Act in India. I do not cousidor that fall-time Medical Inspectors of Factories aro 
required to assist tho present inspectors in securing duo observance of tko Act. I should deprecate 
legal interference with the hours of adult labour for tho reason already given If, howevor, legal 
restriction of the hours of adult Inborn- should he considered necessary, it would bo essential for 
the conduct of tho sugar industry to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to tho discretion 
of each individual omployer to settle tho timo for commencement and termination of each day’s 
work. I have already mentioned the only sp-ci il circamstanco demanding special treatment in 
connection with the industries in which I am interested, i.e., both sugar making and distilling arc 
continuous processes. 1 do not consider there is any necessity for Inspectors to be obtained from, 
or to receive a training in, England. I would certainly favour elasticity iu any law that may bo 
enacted, but deprecating as 1 do any more stringency than at present, 1 nm nnablo to mnko any 
suggestion as to how such elasticity should bo provided without full knowledge of tho restrictions 
that may bo contemplated. I hnvo no suggestions to make ns to housing factory hands. If they 
aro not housed to their satisfaction tho necessary labour is not forthcoming. 


Witness stated that nil their sugar factories and distilleries camo within the definition of oral eeidenett 
continuous process works ; t!io work wont on day and night. Thoro were, however, certain parts 
of the factories wliero the processes were not continuous, and it was thoro that tho nino and ton 
hour shifts were in vogue. In all tiio depaitmcnts that went on for 24 hours they employed eight- 
hour shifts. It was very unusual to work any operative for twelve hours, though witness would 
not say that this did not occur occasionally in isolated cases. It thoro was any tendency to abuse 
as regards excessive hours of labour, witness would not object to a restriction of hours. A twelve- 
hour day would not affect their industry, and ho approved of such a working day, if employers 
were allowed to arrange their own hours within tho twelve-hour limit. Ho understood that tho 
twelve-hour day would not mean a hard-and-fast restriction. Occasionally there might bo a 
mistake ns to tho actual hours worked, and if tho manager couhl prove that it was the exception, 
and not the rule, to work over tho legal timo, then his explanation ongkt to bo accepted. Tho 
women worked tlio daylight hours only, and wero not omployed iu tho continuous process . 
departments, Tlioy came and went as they liked, and the existing law providing for their ono 
and a half hours’ interval was not strictly observed. It was probablo that they did in fact talco 
one and a half hours off each day. Tho men who wero not engaged in continuous process work 
also obtained one and a half hours off in tho course of their twelve-hour day. "Witness had not 
seen any underage children employed as adults. Occasionally tho managers noticed a boy under 
14 years of age on full-timo work, and this would then bo immediately stopped. Strict, orders 
had' been issued to this effect. Witness had had no exporionco of factories which worked from 
14 to 10 tours by ono shift, The continuous process departments were specially exempted from 
stopping on Sundays, and in ono factory tlioy had an exemption allowing women to work at night. 

Lately they had introduced machinery in that iactory, and women woro not now required to work 
at night. It was tho practice in tho Saraalkot factory to work six hours, aud then have six hours 
off, making twelve hours in all in tho day. It might occasionally happen that a day-shift man 
would avovk on during the night, but such an occurrence would bo very exceptional. They 
worked on Sundays just aa on other days. There were ten native holidays during tho year, and 
also four additional days, but during tlicso 14 days the wliolo factory did not stop. Thoro wero 
no other holidays, apart from these nativo festivals; aud the woiking days wore about 350 in the 
year. The minimum wago for women was 3 nnnns a day. Tlio mole operatives who woro paid 
by tho month obtained from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 and upwards. In his opinion the men were regular 
In their attendance, and stendy at their work. They remained with tlio firm for years at a timo. 

As a rule, labour was not scarce, but during harvest timo a fow hands who had an interest iu land 
would leave. As their factories woro worked by shifts, they did not have the half-hour interval 
between 12 and 2 I'.M. Tho majority of the hands took their meal at the ond of their shift, and 
there was also a big exodus about 1 o’clock. Tho medical inspector paid quarterly visits. They 
had a certain amount of coolie accommodation, but as a rule tho men resided where they 
liked. There bad been very few nccidcnts, and these had been tho result of oarelessnesB. Latrine 
accommodation was provided, and ns a rule the hands used the latrines. If tho latrinos were 
insufficient, it would not inconvcnienco tho men, who would uso tho fields closo by. Covered 
evaporators wero used in tho factory, axcept a few shallow open vessels called coneretors which 
wero in tho open, and were well off tho floor, so that thoro was no dangor of persons falling into 
them. A considerable amount of steam wnB generated from theso evaporators, but it was not 
dense, and did not inconvenience the workers. 


Witness No. 227. 

Mr. D. Miller of Messrs, A, F, Harvey, Tutieorin. ^ ^ Miller' 

Tho working hours of adults should be limited. Tho mills under our control do not work Written ccidcneo, 
over 12 hours daily on tho averago. The physiquo of the workers has not been affected. I con- 
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sider tlie maximum number of working hours should not exceed 121 daily and that, except 
when working by shifts, tho legal working hours should bo between the hours of 5 a.si. and 
7 p.m., provided that fclio total number of running konrs should not exceed 12?,. Some latitudo 
as to the exact hours of starting and stopping is necessary to suit local conditions. Tho engine 
should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. In factories working by the day- 
shift system the hours proposed — 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. — would bo suitable. No physical deterioration 
has taken place in the case of workers engaged in our mills. On the contrary their physique, 
more especially that of tho children, has improved of recent, years — due in toy opinion to good and 
regular wages enabling them to obtain a sufficiency of food. I do not consider it advisable to 
creato a class of “young persons,” ns I think the system would he found unworkable. Tho employ- 
ment of women at night is inadvisable, except possibly in the case of ginning factories which 
only work for a fow months during the year. I do not consider that the minimum age of child- 
ren should be raised beyond nine. Tho work imposed on them is light, and if not employed in 
factories they would probably be engaged on harder work with poorer pay under less sanitary 
conditions. Certificates of age as will as physical fitness should be required. 

I do not consider that second certificates before working as full-timers are necessary. 
Children should be employed in regular sets ; one set in the morning and another set in 
tho afternoon. In my opinion factory owners should not, he compelled to provide elementary 
education. Non-working young children should bo prohibited from accompanying workers to 
dangerous parts of factories. This rule slionld not however apply to reeling women who have, 
in many cases, young children to look after, aud there is no risk attached to tho children accom- 
panying their parents to this department. Prom my point of view testing samples of air from 
factories is unnecessary. One seat for every 25 workers (50 workers ?) has in my experience been 
found ample, and I do not consider separate urinal accommodation necessary. All doors other 
than fireproof, ns prescribed by the Insurance Companies should open outwards. Tho present 
fencing precautions for machinery are sufficient. Arrangements should be made to secure uni- 
formity in the administration of the Act throughout. India. Under the conditions ruling here, 
full-time medical inspectors are unnecessary. My firm represents the Coral, Madura and 
Tinuevelly Mills Coys, Limited, employing: — 
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During the past 10 years none of those factories has worked over 12| hours a day. So far 
as I can now ascertain the average daily number of hours lias been about Ilf during that period 
As Our factories work practically a uniform length of day throughout the year, I cannot provide 
statistics showing the effect of woiking days of varying length. I would suggest that a reason- 
able period during which an employd should bo allowed to work pending examination for a 
certificate would bo one week. Tho arrangements for medical examinations in this district are 
satisfactory. It appears to me that should effect be given to the suggestion that no half-timer 
Bhould be permitted to work ns an adult unless medically certified ns physically fit for full time 
work, considerable hardship might, in many cases, be inflicted on the employe. No omployer 
of labour is likely to employ a workman incapable of performing tho duties required of him, 
and while a workman's physique might not be of the strongest, to debar such an one from earn- 
ing a wage on which he was dependent for a livelihood would certainly bo a hardship. Even in 
the case of malignant or contagious diseases a certificate would bo unnecessary, as it is most 
improbablo that persons so affected would bo employed, and I am of opinion that tho matter is 
one which might well be left to the discretion of the employer. 

I nm not in favour of tho suggestion for tho creation of a class of “young persons ” as in tho 
United Kingdom. Young persons between the ages of 14 — 16 form a largo and important propor- 
tion of tho hands employed in factories, and unless they are permitted to earn a full working 
wage the probability is that they would have recourse to other forms of employment whore no such 
restriction was enforced. In addition, presuming their hours of work wore limited to say 8 or 
9 hours daily, this would mean that machines under their charge would require to ho stopped 
for the remainder of the day, consequently tho hours fixed for this class of -workers would prac- 
tically determine tho hours dnring which the machinery would run. In the factories under our 
control. not less than 1,000 such " young, porsons ” are employed. I am therefore of Opinion that 
the creation of a further class of workers, beyond those now existing, vis., full-limers and half- 
timer's is impracticable, and would most seriously affect the interests of mill-owners ns well as opera- 
tires. Assuming that iL is eventually decided to restrict tho hours of adult labour, it would be 
preferable to fix tho maximum number of hours during which an operative could be legally 
employed between tho hours of 5 a.m. and 7 p.m. leaving it to the discretion of individual 
employers to settle the time for the commencement and termination of the days work. 

Note. — M r Miller was not tailed for oral examination. 


Witsess No. 228. 

If. B. Rij. 8. Mai isublappa , Bellarij. 

The factory is called Srndigi Marisiddappa, etc., Gaveppa Ginning Factory, Our factory 
contains 12 gins (double roIler)]togethcr witb boiler and engine. At the timo tho ginning takes place 
20 men 'are employed for bringing Papas, oiling the gins, shafting, machinery, etc., and pressing 
cotton ; 38 women are employed for putting Papas into the gins, bringing Papas from Outside 
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ihc gin-rooms,' and removing 1 cotton seed from the gin-rooms into godown’s outside; 8 boy's or Mr. HamdasppN 
girls or the age 12 or ; 14 'years are 'employed to 1 remove the ‘cotton from the gin-rooms outside. 

Besides these, there will bo one fitter, one engineer, and 1 two extra men for watching. There will 
he altogcthbr about 7 O consisting ( of' adult males, adult femnlesj and boys or girls over' l2 years 
of age. From 1st March np to the end of May, the' ginning factory/ will be working if the cotton* 
crop is' good. When the cotton crop is poor, as' it was during the Inst three years, the factory 
will Trork for about thirty or forty days. In the 1st year, namely, in 1905,' onr gins worked for 
•eight ddyfli The year before the last we'worked onr gins fob abont forty days during March apd 
April. 1 Last year we" began ' to work in February and stopped in March after' working for 
thirty 'days. This year we have not done any ginning work np to the present time owing to the cotton 
crop being poor. The ginning will be began at 6-30 a'.K and 1 will be stopped at 6-30 p.m. A 
person in the ginning factory works' for 11 hoars 'during day time. An interval of one fnll 
hotir froth ’12 noon will be granted for rest fot* all persons working in the gins. 1 From the last 
three years wo have never worked onr gins at night time after Bunset. I am not in favour of ‘ 

5 -* ■’ '■ “ t -~ L -ry under' the Factory Act. bi? leasons are as follows. Bellary is a 

: . ' ■ and scanty rains. A'ginhing factory lins not worked even for two 

months in the Inst thieo years ‘ and there is no possibility of working even for a fortnight this 
year. Even if there is a fall of 20 inches of rain in Bellary, the cotton crop will bo very meagre, 
and wh6n there is about'25 or 30 inches of rain, then only the cotton crop will be good. When the- 
cotton crop is good the gins will be' worked for about two months and not more than that period. 

Once in twenty or twenty-fivo yertre there will be abont 25 inches of rainfall. Fifty years ago 
the rainfall hero was very nearly' 35 indbes every year. But now it has dwindled down to 
about’ 15 or 19 inches now-a-days. Therefore I disapprove of bringing the ginning factories 
nhddr the Factory' Act. The omploymeht of women at night should be prohibited in my opinion. 

Only'during day time thoy could’sparo their time. With one child at least women are totally 
unfit for work at nights. When they are enenmbeied with more children than one, they cannot 
ho ospetited to work during nights. I’ don’t think' that ’ any special provisions' modifying the 
general law would be necessary when ginning factories nre not brought under the ‘Factory Act. 

The shafting need not be cased in between the drums, Women may work in the front of the opener 
without any r danger; especially our native women are not clad heavily like Europeans. There 
have b°en no accidents in onr ginning factory for the last three years. The only accident was 
that corrugated iron sheets of roofing were blown np three years ago by a heavy gale. As onr 
factory is ontsido the town thero was no damage to any one. 

Notk.-TIio witnoss did not attend for oral examination. 


WlTNFSS No. 229. 

M. B. By. A. L. A. B Somasundram Chetly, Agent, Malabar Spinning and 
Weaving Company {Limited). 

The working hours for adnlts shonld bo limited In my opinion the physique of workers M. R, Ity.A.I*A.B« 
would bo affected by long bonis if thoy work continuously, but it is generally found that working Somanmdrom 
thorn long honrs tends to make them very irregubr in attendance. The number oHiouis should 
be fixed at 12 hours 0 day exclusive of intervals for meals and rest. It is not desirable to fix the f * 
hours of starting or stopping. This should bo left to the convenience of tho parties concerned. 

The engine should be stopped for ono hour between noon and 2 pm. except when not working 
the full 12 hours. I do not think tho shift system should bo allowed ns this would giro an 
opening for working tho men longer than the prescribed hours I do not consider that there 
is any necessity for the creation by law of a special class of workers intermediate between the 
half-timer nnd the adult I do not con-ilei it disirable that the special registerof all workers under 
the ago of 16 should be maintained nor is it access iry The employment of women at night being 
not necessary in cotton mills should be prohibited, but they should be allowed to work in ginning 
factoi ies Tbo minimum age at which cliildien aie allowed tn woik in factories shonld not bo 
rabed beyond 9 Certificates of both age and physiual fitness should be requiied befoie children 
nre allow ed to work in factories Children who have luthcto woiked hnlf-t'me should bo allowed 
to work full-time *5 adults without certificates of both n^e nnd physical fitness being required 
again It should bo left to 1 ho discretion of the employer ns to how the children aie employed. 

I do not think that elementary edne ition for cliildien woikiugin factories should be proviued by 
law. A mlo piohibiting non-Woikmii young children from accompanying woikers to dnngerons 
or unhealthy paits ot foctodes should bo made. A shed should ho set apart in the milt compound 
where such yonng children iimy be kept if neco c sary. Ariangement shonld be made to secure 
uniformity ii. the administration of the Factory Act throughout India including Native St ites. 

Full-time medical inspectors of fa- tones should net be appointed to assist the present inspectors 
as I considei that the present ai langement acts aery well nnd no change Or addition is necessary 
so far as medic il inspection of factories are concerned The faetories represented by me are tho 
Malabar Spinning nnd Weaving Oompanv ( Limited), Kallai, Malabar, and tbe Knleeswnrnr Mills, 

Xiimitoil, Coimbatore. The latter is under constinotion and in the fot'mor there me 420 men, 

15 women and 12 children. We have neier worked the factory over 12 1, honrs a day, Onr daily 
avu-a e number of luurs nre as follows; fiom 1899, 11 A 30 m; 11533m; 11 h 30 m; 11 7i 30 m; 

II h 33 in; 11 h 23 m; 11 h 32 m; 11 h 30; and 11 h 33 m, respectively. 

Kotb. The witness did wfc attend for oral examination. 


Mr. F. 0. B. Monti, carding master, Carnatic Mill, Madras. 

Witness stated that ho had had 29 years’ experience in the cotton industry in Hie Buckingham Mr. F. O, KoxV. 
and Onrmitic Mills; he had bad no training at home. _ The hands were half Hindus and half Oral 
Pariahs, with a very few Muhammadans. The operatives were recruited from the coolie and 
cultivator class in the district around Madras, and many of them had worked in the mills for years. 

There had been no deterioration in health of either adultsior children. The children were well fed 
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.when in employment they nttonded regularly, and did not find the work of hours a strain on them. 
They moved about from mill to mill on the chance of rccoiving moro pay and do got their deposit 
money refunded so as to havo ready cash, and not bccanso tkoir health broke down. Thoro was a lot 
of drunkenness on pay day and holidays, during the toddy season, and quite one-third of the hands 
drank. Absenteeism was partly attributable to drink, though not to any very great oxtont. A 
few of the bands had to walk throo miles to work, but the majority lived in para cherries within a 
mile radius of the mill. Ho thought there wore a few moro half-timers and young adults 
employed now than ten years ago, but tbo supply had always boon plentiful except when tho 
crops were good, in which caso some of tho men wont away. Thoro had not been a singlo 
fatal accident in tho mill caused by textilo machinery, and only a very fow minor accidents. 
Sometimes an operative caught his little fingor in tbo pinion or draft wheel under tho guard, and 
occasionally a man mot with an acoidont whilo putting tho belting in position. Tho rollers of 
the ring frames rolled in tho snmo direction and wore not dangerous. Years ago thoy employed 
Bombay men to teach tho hands, but now tho Mndras men had boon trained, and tho services of 
Bombay men woro dispensed with. Tho Mndras operatives had improved in skill and worked 
better without injuring tho machines. Ho estimated that in tho last ton years, withont any 
increase in tho numbor of hands, their prodnation had increased by 20 per cent. In this time 
the machinery hnd also improved, but thoy had used tho same class of cotton all tho time. Thcro 
was not much sickness in tho hot weather, and their highest tomporaturo was 107 or 108 dogrocs. 
On tho longest day they started at C A.jr. and worked until 6 p.n. Thoy never worked boyond 
twelvo hours a day and they hnd no electric light. Tho custom of giving dasluri to obtain 
employment was not provalent in tho Madras mills now ; it had boon stopped. Ho could not say 
what the “ admission fco ” was when dasturi was paid. Ho had only heard rumours nbout tho 
' prevalence of tho custom. Ho was convinced that tho hands proforrod a fixed starting and 
finishing hour to tho changing daylight day. Tho men bad ofton complained of tho long bourn 
in tho other mills. Although in tho con rso of ten years they hnd not reduced tho number of 
hands per framo, yet thoy hnd increased tho number of spindles, nnd added to the productive 
power of tho mill with tho same numbor of hands. 

Note.— -The witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 
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, Witness No. 230. 

Mr. 0. E. Sutcliffe, manager of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Company, Sholapur. 

Witness stated tlwt thoro wore 2,290 bands on the mustm- mil i , 

661 females and 182 half-timers. The working boars wore from daylight’ to 7-80 m f G ' ^ 

interval from 12 to 12-30 l’.it. Eight years ago tbc mill worked ap to 9 r.u. for a few mouths 0ralm3ms ’ 
bnt these long hours were stopped, bccauso it was felt that they did not resnlt in a "ain to the 
mill. Ho disapproved of logislativo interferonco with the hoars of adalt labour, both on account 
of trade competition, and also because under tho present system the hands did not actually work 

moro than 10 hours. The competition of Japan was going to bo more serious in tho future than 

it had boon in tho past. The mills thoro worked day and night by two shifts, and thereby' 
reduced their fixed charges by one-half. Tho Indian mills worked by tho so-called simultaneous 
“shifts,” and employed double tho number of hands required. From experiments he lmd mado 
over a period of IS months ho had found that tho hands worked slightly loss than 9 hours in a 
day of 12 hours and 20 minutes. This meant that they worked 5- 1 days a week. In addition to 
Sunday, they also absented themselves on four days in tho mouth. If tho hours wero reduced to 
12 a day, mills could dispense with a certain number of hands, but tho production wonld decrease 
in the satno ratio as tho now hours have to tho old hours. If the mill improved its organisation 
and supervision, then tho production per horn- wonld increase equally in tho longer and the 
shorter days. Ho saw no reason for the proposed “young persons” class, a 3 he had seen 
nothing that induced him to think that they wero hardworked. Ho did not approve of 
young porsons commencing work at 5 a.m., and instances of that kind should be stopped. 

Provided that tho hnlf-tiroers only worked their proper time, thoro was not much hardship 
in their coming to work at dawn with their parents. When there was a scarcity of child 
labour, thoro might perhaps bo a littto abuse of tho law regarding the employment of children, 
lint it did not occur to any great extent. Tho Indian people wero very kind to their children 
and wero careful to sco that thoy were not abused. Indian parents wero not more anxious than 
parents generally to havo their children earning as high wages as possible. Tho half-timers earned 
lls. 2-4-0, tho full-time boys Its 4.8-0, tho ordinary spinners from Rs. 10 to Us. 12, nod rnulo 
spinners and weavers from Rs, 13 to Rs. 14. As a rnlo thoro was one man to a loom, but if a 
man tended two looms, than ho could earn up to Its. 25. If tho young porsons worked the whole 
of tho 13 hours, then tho dny would bo too long for them, but they did not in fact do so. If the 
“young pci-sons ’’ wero limited to 12 hours’ work, it might ho possible, though difficnlt, to run 
tho mill beyond those hours. Ho would havo to insist on all adults being present for tho last 
hour, nod theso men would in consequence havo to bo allowed to tnko mono leave during tho day, 

Tho “young persons" class wonld create a difficulty which could bo got ovor by a little con- 
trivance. It amounted to this, that tho “ young persons ” would havo to work harder during 
the day in order to conserve tho energies of tho adults for the last hour. The young porsons 
would have shorter hours but moro intense labour; and thoy probably would not appreoiato tho 
change. Day and night running was cheaper than day running, to the extent of about 2 annas 
a lb. in the cost of the yarn. Theso figures wero based upon an actual experiment mado at homo 
in a fine spinning mill. When the mill ran by day tho yarn cost 7 annas a pound, and when it ran 
day and night the cost was reduced to 5 annas. They obtained doublo production, and 2 
annas a pound profit, in tho ono case ; nud in tho other half production and no profit. In an 
ordinary Indian mill tho saving would bo from 3 pies to 6 pies per pound. Rather than work for 15 
hours ho thought it wonld bo moro profitable for tho Bombay mills to work 24 hours by two shifts, 
and meet Japan with her own weapons. Machinery did not deteriorate any moro in 24 hours run- 
ning than it did in 12, and iu tho matter of bolting and bands tho loss was actually greater in tho 
12 hours. Fixed charges were very much heavier in India than in tho West, and this could only 
ho met by running longer hours. Tho oporatives would prefer a leisurely 13-hour day to a moro 
intense 1 2-hour day. With increased supervision a fixed 12-hour day would not moan a decrease 
in production. It was impossible, however, to got 10 hours’ continuous work out of tho hands. Ho 
considered that they should not bo asked to do moro than 13 hoars’ attendance in ono day ; other- 
wise the men would bo nt tho mill for tho whole of tho daylight hours. From the humanitarian 
point of view, it would bo advantageous if tho hands were allowed somo part of tho daylight 
hours at homo. Tho health of the operatives was good; tho labour was reoruited from the 
district. Tho hands generally went to their homes for ono month in tho year. There was an 
increase in tho monthly rate of wngos when tho electric light was introduced. Tho test that 
witness mado of tho 8-hour shift system extended for nearly 12 months, and was mado at tho 
Coorla mill in 1900. Thoy tried to work the hands an 8-bonr shift there, giving them a fall 
day’s pay; bnt ns thoro was no electric light, the shifts could only be of 6 hours each. Tho 
hands were offered three-fourths of tho dny’s wages for 6 hours work, hut they refused that offer, 
and wonld not work tho 6-hour shifts. The short shift system could only come by a process of 
evolution j there was no permanent difficulty preventing its adoption. 

Hole. — The witness was not asked to submit written Icvidcnce. 

Witness No. 231. 

jLfr. Eowroji Nusserwanji, manager of the Narsinggirji Manufacturing Company, Limited, Sholapur. 

• Witness stated that tho mill employed 1,212 men, 576 females and 302 half-timers. Their Mr. Nowroji Nnwen 
working hours at present wero from daylight to 7-30 F.M., bnt thero had been occasions when ™ n 3>- 
they had worked longor hours. Their longest day was from 6 a.m. to 9 P.M., bnt on that occasion um 
tho preparation department only worked the extra hours, as they very wore short of cards at tho time. 

These houra did not apply to tho spinning department. Up till ten months ago they worked 
until 8 p.m., but the operatives requested them to stop at 7-30 p.m., as the other Sholapur mills 
<iid and tho amenta consented. Since then tho oporatives had not asked for a farther reduction 
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of horns. Tho children worked in two sots-ono sot from tlio starting of tko mill until 8-30 A.v. 
and from 9 to 12 a.m., and the second set from 12-30 to 3-30 p.m , and from 4 to 7-30 p.m. All 
the children did not actually stop work at ono time, and so it could not ho said that tho two half- 
hour stoppages were stoppages complying with tho requirements of tho Act. , Child labour was 
plentiful, and in his opinion the half-timers did not work in two sapirato mills in tho coarso of 
any one day. Witness was of opinion that thoy got more production with tho electric light 
working. Not only was the day lengthened, hut tho men did not idle aw ay so much time in tho 
compound after dark ns they did during tho daylight hours. Ho wnB not, therefore, in favour 
of a tixed legi-lativc day, which would mean a decrease in production. Without such a restriction' 
there was no danger of resorting to very long hours, because tho men themselves would not ennsont 
to. work up till 9 p m. Tlio operatives did not wish to work beyond 7-30 p.m. and would striko 
if tho agents desired to lengthen tho present hours. Among tho half-timers there were 07 girls - 
cmploycd in doffing work. 'the operatives consisted chiefly of malirattas and malinre. Out of tho t 
1,212 men he was of, opinion that about 410 would ho between » ho ages of 14 and 17 years. Tho 
creation of a “ young persons ” class with fixed hours would determino tho "working hours of tho‘ 
mill. Ho could not replace these “young persons ” by adults, , and tlio mill would havo to stop ■ 
running when tho legal working day of the young persons fini-lied. In his opinion, even if tho • 
length of the working day were reduced, thoy could not mako the operatives more atfontivo to their 
work. Ho found this to be tho case daring four mont is in 1898, when on account of tho scarcity 
of cotton, shorter hours were necessary, and tho mill ran from daylight until G 30 r jt. His experi- 
ence then was that tho men who were paid by tho pieco did not earn the same amount of wages • 
as in the longer day. All tho half timers in tho mill wore examined, and were nevor employed - 
before they obtained their certificate of ago. Tho children were sent about on-o a week to tho 
hospital, and tho few days' delay did not inconvenience tho mill. Tho half-timers earned Bs. 3 
a month, but they had to "work harder for tho addi ional few annas on wngos (the usual rate in > 
other mills is Us 2-4-0) owing to tho increased length of tho ling frames. Tho half-timers wore 
noyer worked boybnd their legal hours, 

Note.— 'Ike witness was not o>lied to submit written evidence. 


‘Witness No. 232. 

Mr. Uormusji M. Cola, carding masterof the Lalshmi Cotton Manufacturing Company, Sholapur. 

Witness stated that 1,594 men, G92 women and 151 children wore employed in (ho mill. 
Witness had been threo and a half years in that mill, nnd had also had experience in tho Dunbar Mill, 
Calcutta, nnd the Colahn Mill, Bombay. At presentthey worked from 6 A. ar. ( to 7-30 p. M. with half 
an bout's interval, nnd electric lieht was utilised both at tho beginning nnd conclusion of tho ' 
working day. Tho hands took their big meal between 9 mid 11 am. nnd rested during tho midday 
intorvn! Occasionally thoy took a small meal towards 3 o'clock. Tho children worked in two 
distinct sets, which changed at noon, aryl alternated every month. He was convinced that tho 
half-timers in Sliolapur did rot work in two mills on the ono day ; nnd ns thoro was no scarcity 
of child labom, there was no necessity to guard against this abuse. Ho considered flint tho 
Bombay operatives wore superior workmen to tlio Sliolapur mon, nnd tho latter in turn wore 
bettor than tho Bengalis The Hombiy operatives paid most attention to thoir work. Tlio supply 
of adult mule labour in Sliolapur was not so plentiful that they could aff ird to bo stricter with 
tho operatives In November and Decern her 1907 twenty-two connts were taken of tho number 
of oporutiv es actually inside tho mill, at work, in order to ascertain how many hours they actually 
woikod, nnd tho following results were obtained: — In tho spinning room each man worked nn' 
average day of 9J to hours ; in the raving nnd caul room 9 J hours; in tho weaving room 10 
hours ; in thq blow room 10\ hours ; nnd in tho reeliug room 8} hours. Thoy used Bnrsi cotton, 
which was superior to th it used in Bombay, and in consequence they had a biggor spindlo produc- 
tion pi r limit than n Bombay mill. They employed 10 per cent, more hands tlinn were really 
neces-arj for tho proper running of tho mill. Witness mentioned that while ho was at tho Dnnhar 
Mill they nnsuece-sfully tried a fiftoon-hour day, woiked by three shifts of tvvelv o hours each. 
In tho couise of the twelve hours each mnn was also allowed off for ono and a half hours. Tho 
experiment was nets itisfnctory, The Colaba Mill worked daylight hours only. There was no 
necessity for a fixed working day, ns tho men thomsclves objected to work beyond thirteen hours. 
There had further been no deterioration in their health. The hands wore nev or c died up on 
Sundays for cleaning purposes; cleaning wnsdono fortnightly dining work hours. They had n 
school on the pi emises, which tho children attended. The artoruoon set went from 10 to 12 a.h. 
and tho morning set fiom 12-30 to 3 p. m. ;nnd tho nttcndanca was from SO to 90 children. There 
had been strikes on account of wngos. There would be,' on ono ring frame, two piccors, ono* 
assistant, and ono doffing hoy. Tho piecers earned Rs. 7-8-0 nnd Be 1 bonus ; tho assistant 
Bs. 5-8 0 ; the full-time doffer Bs. 4-10-0 ; nnd tho hnlf-timers Bs 2 0-0. In ordor to get the 
hands in tho spinning depat Iment to attend regularly thoy gnvo'fonr annas bonus for a full week’s 
attendance In one week in December this was earned by doffers in frame department 40 out of 94- 
side boys 280 out of 366 ; ring dofiers 02 out of 111 tar-wallas 07 out of 105 ; nnd half-timers 
127 out of 216, There was no dasturi paid in Sholapur. T»ore was not much drinking among 
the operatives. There had been very few accidents, a few operatives had got thoir fingers 
crashed in tho ring.frames through negligence. The certificates of ago in Sholapur wore issued •’ 
in triplicate, one remained with tho doctor, ono in tho mil) office, and ono was kept by the child, 
who paid tho four annas fee. There was no practical objection to tho child wearing tho certificate, 
enclosed in a liltlo tin case, around the neok. If desired, 'the certificate would be kept in tho. 
office, and, the child could wear a small disc ou which the number of his certificate would bo r . 
stamped. 

.Nof«.- Tho witness was not asked to submit written evidence. „ 
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< Witness No. 233. 

. Major It. P. Horshtrgh, Deputy Commissioner, Amraoti. 

I have no reason for saying that tbo wording Lours of adults should bo limited, except tliat it Major B. P. Hors- 
seems reasonable to fixjsomo time limit. I do not think the physique of workers lias been affected hurgh, 
by long- hours. I considor a 12 hours working day, with an interval for food and rest, would meet Written evidence, 
with general approval: ~ ' " "■ and tho most convenient hours would appear to bo 

from 5-30 A. M. to G r. m. . ■ . ■ , ■ >r have I ovor hoard mention made of, deterioration 

amongst persons between tho agoa of 12 and 14 who had been employed as adults. I do not 
think women should -bo prohibited from working at night. They aro only employed in ginning 
factories whore tho work is very light, I eco no reason for raising the age at which children aro 
alloned to work in factories beyond 9. Indian children at that ago aro very useful, and tho sooner 
tboy learn to earn their livelihood tho better. 1 have no reason for thinking that certificates 
of ago and physical fitness shonld bo required boforo children aro allowed to work. Ido not 
consider it desirablo or necessary that factory owners bo obliged to provide any sort of education 
for children in their factories. 1 consider it unnecessary in Berar gin or pressing factories to test tho 
purity of tho air with a view to fixing a standard of purity. A continuous and forced draft of air 
through pressing factories would bo an improvement in expelling, cotton dust. In ginnino- 
factories the number and height of windows or ventilators should be greatly increased, in most 
factories at least. If tho air in factories is to be humidified I consider that only the purest water 
should bo employed for tho purpose. It shonld certainly bo prescribed that all doors and 
windows of working rooms shall bo bung so ns to opon out wards. Further, in most ginning 
factories there aro far too few doors. I am not aw aro of any necessity for increasing precautions 
for fencing machinery, if the existing lnw and rules framed thereunder are rigidly enforced. I 
do not think a full time inspector is needed to assist tho numerous ex-officio inspectors in seeming 
tho obsorvanco of tho Act. 

Witness was of opinion that tho Factory Act had always been strictly enforced in Berar Oral evidence. 
though recently tho inspection of factories might have been a little relaxed. Some years ago ho 
drew up a series of questions, which he let owners hnvo on application and thoso questions were 
adopted by tbo local Government nnd for tho last 12 years or bo hnvo been utilised by all factory 
inspectors. But since the amalgamation of Berar with tho Central Provinces tho Central Provinces 
form has boon in use, which contains no list of questions to bo put at tho tirno of factory inspection, 
and heuco such inspection notes as " all correct ” are now in vogue. Since then, liowover, a new 
form of questions had been issued. The gins in Berar only worked for a few months in tho year, 
but they should all como under tho Act. Tho revised Act should apply absolutely to alt factories. 

He was not in favour of prohibiting women from working at night in gin6, as it was easy work 
and no harder that punhha palling. If women wore prevented from working at night, then it 
would interfere with the industry, as men would not bo available to do night work, it was tho 
custom in Berar for women to pull punkhas at nights, nnd they lmd to nrrango about their children 
just ns the workers in gius had. Labour was chiefly recruited from tho mahars, who wore leaving 
the villages for factory life. Witness had noticed that tho demand for factory labour was seriously 
affecting tho agricultural labour supply. When not employed in tho gins, tho women would do 
weeding, and earn about tho samo wages. Ho was not aware of any abuses of tho Act in Amraoti. 

The accidents wore few and trifling, and there- was no deterioration of lienltb. Factory owners 
would not encourago women to woik on two gins during tho ouo day, and witness did not know 
of such n case occurring. Under presont conditions tho atmosphere in gins and presses was 
aomo times not so good ns it might he. If the ventilation were improved, then ho considered that 
ginning wns lighter and easier work than agriculture. Ho had no special reasons to nrgo on 
behalf of tho restricted day, but considered that it was only reasonable to intioduce somo enact- 
ment whereby adult labourers could not work beyond twelve lionrs a day. Ho was not opposed to 
tho second examination for physical fitness at 14 years, though ho saw no reason for it. Snob 
an examination would not affect tho industry, and would not interfere with the labour supply. 

Witness thought that tho duties of tho boiler inspector and factory inspector shonld bo 
apart, as tho former had no power to enforce tho law. Tho boiler inspector had to report to the 
magistrate, and this involved a great deal of correspondence, whereas tho factory inspection work 
would bo very well left to tho magistrates, or to a proper factory inspector. Tho number of gins 
and tlio area of ground under cotton were increasing. Ginning was an extremely profitable 
occupation, and tho tcndoncy wns to gamble in cotton. Every largo town bad its pool ; tbo system 
originated in a desire to ovado tho law. This, however, had been frustrated. Tho success of tho 
pooling system wns not, in his opinion, an explanation of tho multiplication of gins. Ginning 
bad to bo finished before tho rains, and if tho now Act prohibited women from night work then the 
only alternative lay in greatly increasing the number of gins. 


Witness No. 231, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Buchanan, Civil Surgeon, Amraoti. 

There aro 5G gius and 30 presses for cotton, two presses for oil, ono match factory, and one Lieutenant-Colonel, 
spinning mill, in this district. Tho gins and cotton presseB work from November till about May, Buchanan, I.M.S, 
bat in a bad cotton season like tbo present many of them work for a much shorter time. The Written evidence, 
cotton presses rarely if ever work at night, but in tbo busy season many of tho gins aro kept going 
by night as well as by day. In all tho gins a few spare hands are employed so that any employee 
is able to tako an Lour or half an honr off for food or rest as tboy dosiro. To every four or five 
gins there is usually ono oxtra hand. Thus if a gin is working for 12 hours in a day each 
employco would actually only work for -Jths or this time. With regard to the question whether 
all gins and presses should bo brought under tho Factory Act irrespective of the number of 
months tboy work in a year, I think it is advisable that tbo samo rnle3 shonld bo mado applicable 
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cl to all gins and presses, as otherwise the gin that is not undor the Act may ho worked at an 
unfair advantago os compared with one in which the roles of the Act nro enforced. I may 
illnstrato this point by a rcferenco to somo trouble that was experienced in Nagpur in connexion 
with the Swadeshi Mills. Tho rules regarding (ho ages of children wei^carefnlly attended to 
in tho Empress Mills bnt children who woro not allowed to -work full time in the Empress Mills 
were induced to leavo theso mills and were omployod by tho Swadeshi Mills. Tho manager of 
tho Swadeshi Mills, was not awaro of what was being done by his subordinates, bnt the manager 
of tho Empress Mills was put to a considerable inconvonionco owing to tho children who had been 
trained in his mill being taken away and employed in tho other mill. Tho manager brought 
several such instancos to my notico and I fully agreed with him that it was very unfair that tho 
manager who had carefully attended to tho rules should bo put to inconvenience owing to tho 
neglect of those rules by another company, Tho caso was brought to tho notico of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Nagpur and (if Iremcmbor rightly) a fino was inflicted on tho mnnngor of tho 
Swadeshi Mills. I think, therefore, that it is very desirable that a managor who carefully follows 
tho rules should not bo put at a disadvantage as compared with a managor who may bo able to 
evade tho rules. With regard to tho suggestion that tho employment of women on night work 
should he prohibited, I cannot imagine that anyono who has much acquaintance with tho 
conditions under which tho gins arc worked could have mado such a suggestion. Many of tho 
gins in tho district work at night, bnt n separate lot of employees are brought in for tho night 
work. I have spoken to many of tho managers on this point and nil aro agreed that it would he 
a very serious blow to their business if such a rule were introduced. It is absolutely necessary, 
owing to tho nature of tho work, that tho gins should somefimes work at night: tho night work 
can bo carriod on without inflicting any injury on tho employees, and a rnlo like tho rule suggested 
hero would bo a serions blow not only to the employers but also to tho omployod. Cotton must 
ho got rid of during tho season, and the only way to get all disposed of before tho rains sot in is 
to keep tho gins going at night. Regarding tho question whether any special provision modifying 
the genoral law would ho nocessary if it is decided to make tho Factory Act applicable to all gins 
and pressos, I havo asked ninny managers nnd most of them nro satisfied with tho prosont rules. 
Tho fencing of fly wheels, shafts, etc., varies very considerably in the different gins. In somo it 
is very good : in others it. is somewhat defective, hut owners nro usually quito willing to adopt 
whatever suggestions are made by inspecting officers in regard to tho fencing of machinery. I 
havo been recommending managers to gradually introduce tho system of fencing which is to bo 
seen in the gin of Mr. Ramji Kanao in Amraoti, but it would not ho desirable to ask managers 
to alter their present arrangements hurriedly. If their attention is drawn to a good model they 
will I feel sure gradually introduce that form of protection. In the spinning mills I think thoro 
should bo a limit to tho working hours. The managor of tho Badnera Mills has informed mo 
that he thinks 12 hours would bo a reasonable limit, and I agree with him as regards tho spinning 
mills. But in tho gins I do not consider that there nro sufficient grounds for restricting 
the number of hours. Tho manager of tho Amr.ioli Cotton Manufacturing Company thinks 
that “ there is no justice, fairness or reason in " tho proposal to reduce tho number of hours work. 
It would probably bo difficult or impossible to provo that tho employment of children between ' 
12 and 14 as “full-timers” has been injurious to their health, but tho introduction of a “yonng 
persons ” class would give rise to difficulties, and make tho practical working of tho rules too 
complicated. Tho minimum age for children shonhl not ho raised nbovo 9, I think, ns nnder tho 
present rules difficulties aro experienced in obtaining enough children. If tho physical fitness 
test is introdneed it may act in two ways : it may prorent tho employment of a child who is unfit, 
bnt tho unfitness may often ho tho result of insufficient food, and omploymeut may bring tho 
extra money that will provido sufficient food to mnko the child “ fit. ” Managers would probably 
not employ children that aro evidently unfit. In the Empress Mills, Nngpnr, tho custom has boon 
to havo fresh certificates of age boforo a child is allowed to come on tho fnll time list. In Badnera 
tho manngor calculates tho ago from the first certificate. If children aro not employed in regnlar 
sets I do not seo how it would bo possible to cnforco tho rales regarding hours of employment. 
The proposal to make it compulsory for owners to provide olcincntnry education at thoir own 
expense for children working in thoir factories is described by tho mnnngor of tho Badnera Mill 
as “tho most unjust domand that ho has como across”. Manngers might bo encouraged to 
assist in providing means for education, hut it would not bo ndvisahlo to compel them by law to 
do so. Children often bring tho parents food to tho factory compound. In somo factories ft 
place is sot apart for such children so that they nay not como near any maohinory. It would 
probably be sufficient for tho present to make a prohibition regarding children going to dnngerons 
parts of tho factory, bat it would not ho advisable to ask managers to havo n fcnco put up to 
indicate tho limit beyond which children aro not to bo allowed to go. In somo gins I find children 
omployod to pick up cotton that has been blown about by tho wind: such children are generally 
made to run away and conceal thomsolves when an inspecting officer comes. There is probably 
no objection to children being employed in this way, bnt tho mukaddams aro undor tho impression 
thnt it is contrary to tho Act. Iam not certain what action should bo taken in regard to snch 
cases. Sometimes tho owners of tho cotton — not tho owners of tho factory — omploy children for 
this purpose, A starving child may earn a few annas at this quito healthy omploymont, and may 
receivo benefitfrom the employment. Tho enforcement Of strict rules in such a caso may mean star- 
vation for such a child. One to 25 is a fair amount for latrine accommodation, and in tho larger 
factories in towns separate urinal accommodation might bo insisted on, bnt itis quito unnecessary 
in the villages or gins nnd presses that aro situated somo distance from tho towns. Doors should 
he mado to open outwards. I havo seen somo doors that havo recently been put at tho back of 
tho ginning platforms so hung that they only open inwards and as thoro is usually a quantity of 
cotton lying against thorn it would ho impossible to open thorn hurriedly. 

With regard to tho question of uniformity of rules, uniformity might ho considered under two 
heads, , general and local, ^ Tho conditions in a juto factory in Bengal may bo quito diiforont from, 
those in a spinning mill, or in a ginning factory, and therefore it may not bo advisable to aim at 
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general uniformity : but it. would not be advisable to allow a gin with 49 employees to work under Licutcnant-Coloncl 
different rales from the gin with 51 employees. There should bo uniformity for each class of Buchanan, 
factory, but it is hardly necessary to insist on latrine accommodation for a gin that is situated in a 
field far away from a village or town. Tho question of full time medical inspectors is a compli- 
cated one. In Bombay or Cawnpore whore numerous factories are situated close together a full 
timo medical inspector may bo desirable. In a district like Amrnoti the Civil Surgeon can look in 
at a factory when touring in the district, but it would be impossible to have inspections carried out 
by whole timo men unless their number is very largo. Their arrival in a district would be pub- 
lished widely, and all things would bo in ordor at the timo of their arrival. It is true that tho 
same objection would apply to tho Civil Surgeon, but to a much less degree. If it is intended to 
have a sort of doablo inspection partly by tho Civil Surgeon and partly by tho special inspector 
tho difficulties would bo greater becanso responsibility would bo divided, and thore would bo tho • 

•old story of “ no man being able to servo two masters What tho ono would recommond, tho 
other might probably condemn. Managors would bo confused, and there would bo tho usual 
friction which results when two men arc set to do tho same work, Tho appointment of special 
medical inspectors in tho districts, snob as Amraoti, would bo a stop in tho wrong direction. I have 
no statistical basis, but in tho spinning mills tho gonornl condition of tho operatives strikes ono as 
being inferior to that of tho averago of tho working classes. I liavo not noticed that the opera- 
tives in spinning mills, ginning factories or presses suffer more than tho general population from 
specific diseases. The motbod of determining the ngo which I follow is “ a tooth every year from 
6 to 12 ”, beginning with tho first molar at G years of ago nnd then 

C. I. It. I. Can. A. B. P. B. S. H. 

7 8 II 0 10 12 

that is, tho incisors and bicuspids take yon from 7 to 10, nnd for 11 and 12 you have tho canines 
and 2nd molar. For ages between 12 nnd 15 ono depends largely on tho appearanoo of tho genitals 
in males, and on the development of tho breasts and history of menstruation in females. From 
1C to IS liair on tho faco and general development net ns guidos, and about 18 tho last molar may 
appear. 

Witness stated that lie had had from tlirco to four years' experience of factory inspection Oral evidence. 
work in Amraoti, Nagpur and Nirnar. Although ho had no definite statistics to go on, ho con- 
sidered that mill operatives wore not so strong in physique, or of such good health, as persons 
in outside employments. This was partly attributable to the strain of factory work. He 
found that if he remained inshlo oven a well vontilated mill in tho hot weathor for two 
hours ho became exhausted, and lie had boon told that at tho end of tho day's work at tho 
Swadeshi Milts, Nagpur, operatives lmd been known to fall down from exhaustion. Ho approved of 
tho restricted day for spinning nnd weaving mills, but would exempt gins and presses, wbero tho 
work was seasonal, nnd corresponded closely to harvest work at homo. Jf ginning work wore con- 
tinuous it would be as injurious as mill work ; but the gins only worked in tho cold weather, and 
tiro modern buildings were all well vontilated. He did not agree that ginning work was more 
dangerous than mill work. There was much dust in tho gins, nnd ono would expect to find lung 
diseases ; but npparcu t!y tho workers were not troubled by king diseases. Comparatively few 
operatives came for medical examination, and so witness could not say that lie bad examined a 
large number of operatives, and found lung discaso absent or present. All gins should bo brought 
under tho Act, and tho dust nuisance should bo remedied as far as possiblo. Witness considered 
tho present system of factory inspection quite good, and saw no reason to hand over the dnties 
now performed by tlio Civil Snrgcon to the special inspector. Ho agreed that there was the pos- 
sibility of trouble arising from inspectors requiring different things to bo dono, nnd it would bo 
better if uniformity could bo scoured. Continuity of policy could be obtained by laying down 
gcnoral rule 3 on certain points. Witness considered that tho dentition test given in his 
written evidcnco was a reasonable test, Dentition was tho best ngo test. Later on it would 
he possible to work from the registration records, which wero fairly accurato in tho Amraoti 
Distriot. 


Wiikess No. 235. 

Mr. Elioptdo, of Messrs. Ttalli 'Brothers Agency, Amraoti. 

Messrs. Ralli Brothers have pressing and ginning factories at Amraoti. Wo employ approxi- Mr. Eliopnlri 
mutely GO men and 10 women in tho pressing factory, and S2 women and 3D men in tho ginning Written ccidsr.cs. 
factory. These numbers vary somewhat, No children are employed in cither factory. Gin 
and press factories usually start work about tho 1st of November, and finish in April, May or 
Juno, according to tho length of tho cotton season. Tho usual hours aginning mill works are from 
6 A.Jt. to G r.Jt., except in tho caso of night work, when tlioy work for 24 hours with tho usual 
stoppages of half an hour at midday nnd half an hour at midnight, nnd for 24 hours once a week. 

In a press factory tho honrs aro usually from G A .it. to G r.M., but occasionally a few hours longer 
are, worked according to requirement. Tho average numbor of honrs a person is employed in a 
ginning mil! is 12, daring which timo they hnvo half an hour’s stoppngo at midday. There 
aro however, 25 por cent, more women employed than arc actually required to work tho factory ; 
and it is their duty to reliovo tho other women as required, so that probably each woman will ' 
have intervals of rest amounting in tlio aggregate to at leaBt 24 Lours. Tboro are, however, no 
stated intervals at which tho women aro relieved. When a woman requires a relief for food, 
rc 3 t or othor purposes, sho informs tho muhaddami, who' provides a roliof. Tho usual averago 
number of hours n person is employed in a press factory is 12, but this varies considerably 
according to tho requirements of tho season. Tho press may bo required to work 5 or 6 honrs 
a day, or it may bo necessary to work 18 hours, although tho latter timo is extremely rare, and 
usually does nob occur more than 4 or 5 times in a season. Tho press hamals and others employed. 
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in the press honso havo no fixed intervals allowed for rest, nor is tlio press stopped for half 
an Lour at midday. TLore aro, however, a sufficient number of extra Lands omployed to ensure 
reliefs being given at any timo that may bo required for food or rest. Tbo duty of scoing that 
reliefs are given as required devolves on the press overseer, and wo Lave novor heard a complaint 
from any of the hamals regarding insufficient timo being allowed for food or rest. Wo 
certainly approvo of the proposal to bring under tho Factory Act all ginning mills and pressing 
factories, irrespective of the number of months they wort in a year, or the nnmbor of Lands 
employed, for the following roasons, vis . : — (1) Unfair competition . — Tho owner of a ginning 
mill or press factory which comes under the Factory Act has to employ a certificated ongineor 
at a salary of anything between Rs. 100 and Its. 250 a month. Ho also, in the event of his 
wishing to work his factory for longer than 12 hours a day, must in addition employ a night 
ongineor at a salary of anything between Rs. 76 and Rs. 100 a month. Again ho must 
only work his employees for stated hours as nllowcd by the Act; ho must not employ 
children, ho must havo very ample latrine accommodation, his factory must bo periodically 
painted and whitewashed according to the Act, and ho must fit up moro or loss elaborate guards 
to pulleys and fencing for shafting according to tho ideas of tho local factory inspector. On tho 
other hand, a factory owner whoso factory docs not come under tho Act need only employ a fitter 
to look after his boiler and primo movor, at a monthly salary of anything between Rs, 30 and 
Rs. 50. Ho can work day and night without engaging a night engineer or oven a 
night fitter; ho enn work Lis employees as many hours ns ho thinks fit, or as many 
' hours as thoy will work, and ho has no expenses with regard to cleanliness or safeguarding 
tho lives and limbs of his employees, consequently for cnpifnl exponded tho small factory owner 
whoso factory does not como under tho Act has larger profits than tho large factory owner whoso 
factory does. (2) Danger to employees. — The danger to the lives and limbs of employees 
from defective boilers and primo movers or unfonccd and unguarded machinery wliilo it is running 
is just ns great, individually, in n small factory working only for a few weeks in the year — 
and which docs not at present como under tho Factory Act — as in a large one which docs. Wo 
do not approvo of tho snggestion that the employment of women on night work should be pro- 
hibited, provided they aro employed under proper supervision, that is to say, caro should bo 
taken that no women are employed in a ginning mill or pressing factory for night work who bavo 
been employed in other ginning mills or pressing factories during the day. This might be moro 
or less effectively brought about by tho employment of a gin muladdam to provido tho womon 
giving him distinctly to understand that ho is liable to a sovorc penalty if be provides women for 
niglit work who have been employed olsowhcro during tho day. For tho short timo that women 
can bo employed on night work during a cotton season seldom, if evor oxceeding 3 months, 
we consider that it would not injnro them cither mentally or physically, provided of courso they aro 
in good health to begin with. Further, as being employed on night work is optional with tho women 
themsolves, wo consider it would bo a distinct linrdship to prohibit them from being so employod, as 
owing to the difficulty of finding employment during the slack season they aro glad of the opportu- 
nity of earning a few oxtra rupees during tho cotton season. Therefore to employ men on night 
work instead of women would lessen, the total number of women omployed in ginning mills, and 
consequently thoir earnings wonld bo less, and possibly tbeir poverty still greater than it is at 
present. Also Ihoro aro many women who would bo glad to earn a few rupees by working night 
work, who owing to children and domestic matters, find themselves unable to work in ginning 
factories daring the day. Wo do not know of any modifications necessary to bo made in tho 
present Factory Act, should it bo mado applicable to all ginning mills and presses. We suggest, 
however, that tho Act should bo revised especially with regard to the number of hours of working 
and system of shifts to be employed, both for men and women and also for engineers, and that it 
should ho couched in clear and unmistakable languago so that ho who runs may read, and that it 
should not ho left to tho option of local factory inspectors to interpret the Act according to their 
individual fancies. We ngreo with tho view that the line shafting should ho adequately fenced. 
There are no objections whatover to tho shafting being cased in between tbe drams or pulleys, 
and it certainly reduces tho liability to accident. Wo may add that our ginning mill at Amraoti 
bus its lino shafting so cased in, and we havo found from actual experience that there arc no objec- 
tions to it, and that it certainly decreases considerably tho liability to accident. Wo sco no reason 
why women any more than men should bo prohibited from working in front of an opener, as in tho 
case of a stone being bulled from it, it would, wo take it, bo ns injurious to tbo men ns to tbo women, 
provided they came in contact with it, and in case of firo they would stand an cqunl chanco with tho 
men of escaping. With regard to tho prevention of nccidonts from stones being hurled from tho 
openors, as these stones aro almost invariably thrown out at a tangont to tho path of tho opener 
teeth, a curved guard in front would certainly reduce the number of accidents if it did not 
entirely prevent them. Tho objection to it is that it causes tho cotton to bo thrown nearer tho 
mouth of tho opener than it would otherwise he, but as a certain number of men or women havo 
under present conditions to ho employed clearing tho cotton away from tho mouth of tho opener, 
and as tho tame numhor could just as effectually clear it away with the gnaul fixed in position, 
this objection need not, we think, bo oonsidex-ed insuperable. Of courso, tho cotton could bo 
carefully picked over and freed from stones before being pnt tlirongb tbe opener, but this seems 
to us to bo a laborious and probably ineffective method. With regard to tho prevention of fires, 
provided tho opener is properly lagged insido with wood, and tho leoth are made of wood so that 
there is no chanco of stones coming in contact with iron or steel and causing a spark, there is 
very little chance of a fire taking place. Of courso there is always tho danger of matches hciDg 
loft amongst tho cotton, hut, so far as wo can see, it is impossible to eliminate that. No accident 
has occurred in our factories through machinery or belting during tbe last five years. 

Witness stated that bo bad had fourteen years’ oxpcrienco ' of tbo ginning industry, in 
Kathiawar and Bcrar. Messrs. Ralli Brothers’ gins never worked tho long intermediate stago 
of 16 hours or so with one shift; thoir day was either 1 2 or 24 hours. Ho had no objection 
to a fixed twelve-hour day. The women who feed tho gins wore relieved under a proper 
system of shifts. After threo hours of work a woman had half-an-hour off, and during that 
interval her place wns taken by an adult female. Children wore novor allowed at tho gins. 
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Ho appro red of all gins being brought under the Act. Occasionally the press worked for 18 Mr. Hiotmlo. , 

Lours, but the labour for that, was supplied by contract. Ho wa3 not aware of the precise 

arrangements made with tbe press men. In any event tbo work was not continuous, and estra 

Lauds were employed. Ho liad nover tried to get men to do night work in gins, and if women 

were prohibited from night work it would mako labour scareo, and incrcaso the wages bill. Only 

Itapas openers wore used in Hubli because the cotton was of long staple aud would bo ' spoiled 

if put through a cotton opener. In Amraoti the fibre was short, and so tlie cotton could be 

cleaned in the opener without injury, There were no cotton oponers in Kathiawar. Witness was 

not in Amraoti two years ago when an accident took placo at Khnnilals’ opener. Accidents 

arising from fires at the opener could not bo prevented, though it would bo wise to insist on the 

provision of efficient fire-extinguisliing appliances. They had sprinklers in their faetorv, and 

the insurance company gave them a discount on that account. There was no object in women 

working in front of the opener, and re-shaking tbo cotton. Ho hnd never seen them doing that, 

An order prohibiting womon from working in front of tho opener would not affect the industry! 

For so mo three years now labour had been getting scarcer, owing to tho influx of labour 
from tho north having stopped. There had been a considerable vise in wages dm-inn- ieeont 
years, Tho mtes for men had increased from 4 aur.as to 0 and 8 annas; woman used to bo 
paid 2 nnuas a day, while in 1893 women ware only paid If, nunas. In A kola four years n»o 
men earned Bo, 1 a day. Witness askod that the wording of tho row Act should bo clear and 
explicit, and that there should lie reasonable continuity in tho system of inspection. Ho approvod 
of the appointment of ono whole-time special inspector. 


1 Witness iso. 230. 

Hr. Schiller, of Volkarl's Unite 2 Pins company, Lunitu l, 

Tho namo of onv factory is Yolknrt's United Press Company, Limited, Amraoti. A bout Mr. Schiller. 

65 men, 10 women, and 2 boys avo usually employed in the press. The press usually starts TFWftsn evidence. 

working about tho 10th November, and closes at tho end of April or thereabouts. It is usually 

worked from 7 A. M. to 6 r. M. A person employed in our factory genorally works 1! hours a 

a day, with two intervals of ?- hour each for his or her meals. Wo think all press factories 

Ought to bo undor tho Factory Act, irrespective of the number of months they work in a 

year. Wo do not sre why a factory working for a shorter period than others should for that 

reason bo exempted from tho rules and regulations of tho Act. Wo novor employ women on 

night work. If it is decided to mako tho Factory Act applicable to all presses, we do not think 

it will ho necessary to make any special provisions modifying the general luv in tho ciso of 

presses. Wo hrtvo no suggestions to make as regards this matter. Tho quosfion regarding tho 

casing of tho line-shaft does not 'apply to our factory. Wo consider it of no importanco whether 

womon arc allowed or prohibited from working in front of tho opener, as this place seems to 

us not to ho more dangerous than any other place inside tho press house, Wc think it impossible 

to prevent stones being hurled out from tho opener, but by prohibiting iron grantings and other 

iron accessories being used inside an opener many a fire originating thorc could, wc think, bo 

prevented. Thorc have beon no accidents in onv factory during the lust five yeais. 

Witness stated that his company had no gins in Amraoti. Tho employment of womrn at Oral evidence. 
night in' gins was unavoidable, and tho industry would be greatly hampored if they were prohibited 
from so working- Even if they offered men higher wages, a sufficient supply of labour would 
not he available for night work. In tho course of ten years tho local cotton crop had doubled, 
and Amraoti bad changed from a cotton market to a kapas market. Tho cotton now enmo in 
urt ginned, and tho arrivals of kapas were increasing evory year. All tho ginning bad to he 
concluded before tho rains. There was not sufficient accommodation to store tiio cotton in 
Amiaoti, and Bombay was not in a position to help them. There was no moral objection to 
employing women at night. They gnvo tho Snntlay holiday, and he approved of this being 
goneral. In Amraoti the majority of tho hands wanted half the Sunday off in order to 
attend the market. No cleaning work was done on Sundays. Quito recently two women had been 
burnt to death wbilo working in front of the opener at Volkart’s Press, Nagpur. If tho cotton 
’ enmo out straight from tho opener thou the danger was greater than when the cotton v, ns carried 
upwards on a traveller. There was no necessity to employ women in front of the opener, aud 
snch employment should he prohibited. Ho obtained his labour by contract. The press stopped 
for ono hour every day. 


Witness No. 237. 

Mr. B. V. Draviil, Yeotmal. 

I am tho principal partner and managing proprietor of four[ginuing mills and four coiton presses Mr. B. V. Dravid.' 
in Yeotmal and Yeotmal district. Written evidence, 

A — 1. B. V. Dravid and Company’s old gin factory of Ycotmal — 55 men and 70 women, 

2. ,, ,, now „ 50 men and 55 women. 

3. „ ,i cotton press factory of Yetomal — 45 men and 1 0 women. 

4. Balkishandass and Di'avid’s press factory of Yeotmal — 45 men and 10 women. 

5. B. Y. Dravid and Company’s gin factory at Bori, taluka Darwha, — 50 men and 55 

women. 

C. B. Y. Dravid and Company’s cotton press — 45 men and 10 women. ’ 

7. B. V. Dravid aud Patki’s gin factory at Kelapur, district Yeotmal — 55 men and 70 

8. B. Y. Dravid and Patki’B cotton press— 45 men and 10 women. 
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No children aro employed in any of the above factories. Those numbers are of labourers 
■working in each of the g innin g and press buildings, and not working in the compound, -’ho work 
begins from the 1st of Novcmbor and continues till tko end of April. The ginning factories aro 
usually worked both night and day during tho months of December and January. In the remain- 
ing period thoy aro worked only in tho day timo and that too two or three times a week. Towards 
tho close of tho cotton season, they aro worked only onoo a week, or even oneo in a fortnight. 
Cotton presses aro worked only daring tho daytime and that from 5 A. M. to 8 P.M., according to 
requirements. They aro worked daily for ono or two months and then only onco or twico a week 
and towards tho end of tho season onco a fortnight. Tho avorago number of hours a person (mnlo) 
works during 24 hours is 13. Ho has half an hour's rest at noon ; but a few reliovers being kopt in 
each faotory, tho actual workinghonrs for each person (male) como to about 12-1. I do not approve 
of the proposal to bring under tho Factory Act' tho ginning mills end presses irrespective of tho 
number of months thoy work in a year. Tho Factory Act restricts tho number of hours of work and 
thereby has a wholesome effect on tho factories working for four months in a year. But tho facto- 
ries working only for a month or less timo will, tinder the Factory Act, have to restriot hours of 
work and hence thoy will not got local labour nor can thoy import labour, Tho labourers 
too will not ho gainors under tho provisions of tho Act. Thoy being employed only for a short 
timo aro willing to work hard and earn their wages according to tho length of timo they work. 
But under tho Act thoy will earn less, though willing and able to earn moro. They resido in 
villages and liavo to dopend upon their earnings in tho season which thoy lay by. Thus they will 
bo put to loss and will bo compolled to go far from tbeir houses to sock employment in cities nnd 
towns wliero they will have to spend moro though thoy got moro. Thus tho Aot will ho n hard- 
ship both to factory-owners and to tho villagers that work in the factories. Evon from tho human- 
itarian point of view I do not think it necessary to pat n cheek on tho hours of work whon tho work 
lasts only for a short time and then too is not continuous. I am against tho suggestion that tho 
employment of women on night work should ho prohibited. 

( 1 ) Because tho factory-owners will bo put to loss as thoy will havo to ong.ago men to work at 
night in place of women. They will consequently havo to pay moro for work which when done by 
avomen oan bo dono for a smaller cost. Thoro is no advantage of any sort in employing men where 
on account of tho lighter nature of tho work, womon can as well do and thus earn wages. 

(2) Moreover tho factory-owners will find it very difficult to got men to supply tho place of 
womon. Women too will suffer by thia system, They will have no work in tho daytimo ns thoro 
is already a sufficient, number of women omployed for day work, and if nono aro to ho engaged for 
night work, it will ho so much loss of w ages to tho other womon. 

(3) Tho factory-owners and traders will again havo to undergo loss in oonscquonco of delay in 
outturn and delivory of cotton, and this delay is in> vitablo when men nre employed in place of 
Women for night work. 

(4) The labouicrs too will not agree to this, f. e., work at night leaving their family and 
children alono nt their small huts in isolated plnocs outside the town. Tho male labourers have tlio 
confidence that their women aro working nt some sifo plnco at night. 

The word “ factory ” in clauses 2 and 3 of section G and clanso 1 of section 7 should bo 
replaced by some other word or expression so as to rnnko it clear that tho provisions of tho Act, i. c., 
its restrictions and prohibitions, rotor only to tlio place avhero machinery is worked by steam power, 
and not to the wholo compound of a factory. 1 sec no objeotion to tlio shaftings being cased in 
between the drums. Womon should be prohibited from avorkiug in front of the opener. At 
present no womnn is so employed in this district. The accidents from stones being hurled onf nro 
few and far between. In my experience I have not heard of any such accident. As for accidents 
from fire there should be in the pre s building sufficient number of door ways, each not less than 4 
feet broad with broad and strong staircases for o-eape. There was no accident of any serious nature 
in my factories and presses during tho last five years 

Witness stated that lie controlled four ginning factories, containing 184 gins and four presses, 
and he hid bud eight years’ experience. Foe two months in the season tho gins worked day and 
night. Females tod the gins, and earned three annas a day. 1 f w omen were prevented fiom work, 
mg at night they could not ho replnced by mon. Occirionully the gins worked up to 9 p, jj., and 
on those days they omployed extra females. There had been a few slight accidents in bis factories 
but never a fatal one, nnd no ono had ever been burnt from fires originating nt tho opener. 
Children wevo not allowed in tho factory, and those who were hi ought into tlio compound by tbeir 
parents to assist in stacking and picking cotton ought not to beconridoi edns coming within tho soopo 
of tlio Act. At present it was very difficult to explain tho matter to tlio satisfaction of tho inspec- 
tor, if ho found unregistered children in tlio compound. These rhildien were not paid by tbo 
faotory, and were brought there by their puicnts. If the Act applied to those children tlieD owners 
would ho put to the trouble of keeping a register. A restricted twelve-hour day would not ad- 
versely effect tho ginning industry. Tho rates of pay had increased ; fivo years ago women only 
earned 2£ annas. 


Witness No. 238. 

Uao Bahadur If. N. Mudhclkar, Amraoti. 

There is no justification for imposing any limit by law to tlio time during which adult males 
labouring in factories should bo allowed to work. No demand for such a limit lias boon rnndo 
by the operatives themselves. Their physique has not in any way suffered from tho so-called 
long hours. The mill hands arc not weaker or sicklier than labourers of tboir class nnd position 
in other industries. Indeed so far as avages go tboir lot is far suporior' to that of tho Intter. 
They aro in a position to live in bettor quarters, have fuller and moro substantial meals, got better 
clad, have more of the joys of life than tlio “forty or fifty millions who ” (as Sir William Hunter, 
Director-General of Statistics, Sir Charles Elliot, Lioutonant-Govornor of Bongal and a host of 
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.otborhigh officials havo testified )« pass through life on insufficient food”, •• never know what it ia 
■to have thoir bnnger fully satisfied ”, « can havo only one meal a day.” In no other trade 
profession or calling is there such restriction of hoars of labour. Even in tlw higher rani;?, 0 £ *' 

•Government servicooud the professions of medicine and law men havo to -work for 13 or 14 . 
.hours a day. Looking to the conditions of tho labour market in India, the manner in which 
work is carried on in factories, tho naturo of tho climate and the habits of tho people, it would 
not bo just or wise for Government to take any action interfering with tho freedom of adult 
males to work when and how long they like. It is openly said not only by factory owners, but 
by friends of tho operatives and tho goneral. public ns well, that tho cry whioh has been raised 
against tho excessive honrs_ of work has its origin not in disinterested humanitarian considera- 
tions but in tho jealousy of interested rivals, who are taking advantago of tho political power they 
possess to crush tho slowly-roriving industries of this country. There aro spheres of labour whoro 
tho conditions undor which workmen have to live and drudgo aro far more degrading and exhaust- 
ing than in tho spinning and weaving mills. TfTien absolutely no heed is paid to them in spito of 
unpleasant disclosures, and the only, trades selected aro tho newly established factories, it ia 
only natural if people draw tho obvious inference whioh such a procedure suggosts. Thero is a 
very bitter feeling which has been created by this fresh attempt to put heavy shackles on tho 
innocent industries of this country. Whatever might bo tho clamour of tho working classes 
or tho capitalists of Great Briiain, tho Government in England and in India which might to 
represent tho highest side of tho mind and character of the British nation should not succumb 
to it, and should refrain from perpetrating further injustice on tho manufactures and trade of 
India. Tho injustice and errors of the past aro serious enough. Stops should bo taken for • 
removing their memories from the minds of the people. There is already considerable unrest in 
•the conntry. It is not confined to the educated and tho somi-edneated classes. The treatment 
whioh Indians are receiving abroad in British Colonies has roused great resentment and if any 
further intorferonce.with Indian labour and capital on Indian soil is indulged in, it is difficult to 
.say what the oonsequonces might bo. Nobody who cares for the good of England or India should 
tolerate any proposal or measure whioh is not based on even-handed justice and far-sighted 
wisdom. Coming at tho present time, any restrictions imposed on labour will rouse a 
.storm, the strength and intensity of which it is difficult to forecast or measure. Tho discontent 
which would bo generated would undor any circumstances ranklo for years and generations to 
come in tbo minds of the people and would seriously imperil tho good feeling which ought to 
.exist betwcon England mid India. It is a mistake to suppose that long hours aro imposed by 
powerful capitalists upon weak and powerless labourers, Tho labour market lins becomo con- 
tracted. Tho demand being more than the supply, wages of oren unskilled labourers hnvo risen 
40 and 50 per cent. If oven under these circumstances labourers consent to work for 13 or 14 
hours it is because they find that it is to their advantage to do so. No mill owner can afford to 
pay the same wnges-for working for 12 hours that he does for 14 hours and the operatives would 
begin to curse the interference which reduced their remuneration. It is not a small number 
which would ho affected and the Government would be creating a powerful class of diseontonted 
people with a real and solid grievance and ns tbo grievance will bo a continuing ono tho tmmbor 
of these animated more or loss by a spirit of exasperation would also go on increasing, tho Indian 
mills do nominally work for 13 or 14 hours a day. But it is sufficient for one having somo 
knowh dge of mill industry ns it is carried on in England to pay only a couplo of visits to bo 
satisfied that tbero is no analogy between tho conditions of mill life ia that country and ia this. 
The number of operatives for tho same number of spindles or looms employed in Indian mills 
both in spinning and weaving opeiations is many times more than in England. They perform 
their work in a far moro irregular, inattentive and inefficient manner, turainer out per head 
a far smaller output during their week of SO hours than what tho Enclhk operatives do 
in their week of 55J- hours, and neither in closeness of application n»r in intensity of energy 
can there ho a compari-on between the two sets. It is the experience of Indian mill owners 
that out of the nominal 14 hours the adult male workers tikoat least an hour more for odds 
and ends of rest in addition to tho -1 hour laid down by tho Factory Art. In England 
women and even gills ate employed for work which in India is done by adult males. Even 
if a time limit of 13 hours is laid down by law they wdl not be nble or willing to work 
steadily with close application nli tho time. A reduction in tho leg tl bouts of labour would bo 
productive of loss to the operatives and to tho whole country If in spite of the general protest 
which has gone forth, tho Government insist upon putting a limit on legal hours of work for 
.adult males then what might be dono is to lay down that an adult malo shall not bo 11 actually 
employrd" for moro than 13 hours during a period of 24 hours tho term “ actually employed, " 
carry. ng tho meaning attached to it by section 10 paragraph (2) of tho Indian Factories Act 
(XV of 1881 ns amended by Act XI of 1891). Section 4-A of tlie Act already lays down that 
except where a system of working by shifts or sets is approved of by the local inspector thoro 
shall be a complete stoppago of work for a full half hour between 12 noon and 2 p. u. Tho 
legal working day should bo from 5 A. 3t. to S p. it. which would leivo sufficient mnrgiu for 
factory owners and operatives to arrange hours according to their convenience. 1 hare not como 
across any cases of illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14 in 
factories, and can offer no opinion as to whether such employment has a deteriorating effect on 
their physique. But going by appearances, which is all that a layman can roly on, it does not 
appear that tho adolescent mill population is weaker than that in other industries. The young 
mill hands may have to work long hours but they havo a far moro regular supply of plentiful 
food than other juveniles belonging to the labouring classes. Neither boys nor grown up persons 
will go on working day after day beyond their enduring capacity except when owing to scarcity 
of work no option is left to them. Ido not think that persons between 14 and l(i work in a 
month as many hours continuously ns adults. No regulation by law is in my opinion required 
for tho simple reason that no necessity for it has arisen. Legislation in anticipation is to bo 
depreented. But if action is unavoidable then a provision might be inserted in tho Factories 
Act directing that youths between li and 1G yearn of age should not bo actually employed for 
moro tlmu nino liours during a period of 24 hours. It would be preferable to "have such a 
restriction applicable generally than leave it to an inspecting or examining officer to determines 
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individual physical fitness. T£ the employment of women nt night is likely to promote immoral 
practices or otherwise to prodneo morally’ prejudicial results or would affect their health then 
it should be prohibited. But though I have mndo enquiries in sovornl quarters I haro boon 
unable to find any justification for saying that these evils do or will result. Women are employed 
inconsiderable numbers in ginning factories and many of theso work day and night. No case 
has been known to mo or to tho managing Directors or the officers of tho factorios with which I 
am concerned. I daresay that thoro might bo cases unknown to us. Hut such morally loose 
persons must exist in every profession and class. I do not know tlmt employment during night 
Ms any material effect ono way or another. I am firmly convinced that all such restrictions are 
not demanded by any necessity, are utterly futile, and produce harm to tho class for whoso » 
supposed protection or benefit they are advocated. People cannot bo mndo virtuous by such 
kind of legislation. Those who want to go Wrong will go wrong oven if employment during 
night is prohibited. The only effect of such a prohibition is to throw obstacles in the way of 
poor peoplo obtaining tbeir livelihood by honest employment, Tho minimum ago of nine fixed 
by the Factories Act for tho employment of children is sufficiently high. No chnngo is required 
in this respect, I am positively against tho proposal that boforo a child is employed in a factory 
there should ho a certifieato obtained not only of ago but ofliis physical fitness Though it is not 
easy to provo such things in a Comt of law or even _ before a Commission, unless a stifutoiy 
promise of pardon is given to persons giving evidence, it is notorious that the system of certificates 
wild ever it exists is uttoily demoralising while it produces little good of tho kind expected by 
its promoters. Thoro is already too much departmentalism, too much of red tape and interference 
with tho private lives of people. Thoro will bo salons injury done to the working cl isros by- 
requiring tho production of health certificates. It is difficult to comprehend tho humanity which 
would condemn children to starvation on the plea tlmt their health would be injured by woiking 
in a factory. Who is to pay tor theso certificates ? Tho employers ? I do not suppose they would. 
The poor strngggliug patents of the unfortunate children ? That would be cruel. Even if Govern- 
ment appoint a paid agency' and lay down r. rule that tlnt'ngenny should not levy any charge for ox- 
nmining children and granting them certificates there would ho a risk of oppre'-iou and corruption. 
Apart from dishonesty much hardship would Ixi caused by n too exacting standard being iwd-dod 
upon, a contingency not at all lemole. So mother for admitting half-timers or for rui-ring half- 
timers to full-timers should a cei tificsto of health bo required. There would no objection to lay 
down by law that wherever cliildieu arc employed in actual factory work they should ho employed 
in regular set ». 1 use the avoids “ actual factory work” because I know of instances wlicro 

children employed for picking cotton in the open grounds outside (1m factory house were thought 
as coming under the Factory Act. It would not to just to throw on factory Ownei s lepoiulMliiy 
for tho education of the children employed in their factories. This is a duty which belongs to tho 
Stale and to the whole community. The proper eourso to adopt in regard to these children is to 
have a school oufsido tho fnctoiy but not far from it whcic elementary education should be provided 
for them out of tlm public fuuds. Tho cost might well be defrayed out of tho exci-c nvenno 
obt lined from mills. Non-w oi king young cbildi on accompany ing v. otkors should not lie allowed 
to ho taken to dangerous or linheathly pnits of factories. Every factory employing wi men should 
have a shed or house v.-hero the young children of wotkcia might be left by the mothers. 

A matron or a caretaker ns in famine camps should bo put in charge of these. I ho health of 
woikcr.s should bo protected against noxious or impute air. What measures should bet then to 
Eccnre tin’s aim si ouhl he dctc i mined by the advice of medical experts who have knowledge of tho 
Indian climate and Indian industries. Latrine accommodation in too proportion of one sett to 
25 persons should be ptoxidid and there should l o sepatale niinals. There is no objection to 
requiring (loots of working rooms to bo so hung a 5 to open outwards, I nm nolnt all puic wheihor 
tho provisions about protection of machinery, hoists, t entries Ac., arc not at times ciu-ied too far. 

I liavo heard engineers and pinctica! men question the propriety of ordeis issued by inspecting 
officers about fencing or covering hoists and ta iglcs. I do not think that the conditions of tho 
different provinces of India permit of uniformity in all matters of detail. Tho general principles 
being settled by tho Factory Act. tho rules under it should be so di awn upas to suit local 
peculiirifies. Thoie is no need to appoint full-time medical inspectors. Jt would be an unneces- 
saiy waste of public money' and is likely to result in hata'-sing interim enco. 1 represent tho 
Amraoti Cotton Manufacturing Company, Limited (which has ginning and pressing factory) and 
tho Shiinla ginning factory, of both of which I nm Chairman. 1 nl«o nm largely iuteristed iu tho 
Akola Native Cotton Ginning, Pressing, Spinning and Weaving Co.’s factory and tho Akola Cotton 
Ginning aud Oil Manufacturing Company. I was n Director in both theso Companies for somo 
years. My brother is -Managing Director of tho second and a Director in tho first of tho above 
mentioned Akola concerns. Tho Amraoti Cotton Manufacturing Company' Limited employs — 

Men. 1 Women. 

For pinning 12 4S . 

For i res, ing 50 G 

< 1’ids is exclusive of tho office staff, tho two engineers and 13 persons employed on boiler and 
engine work and general woi k. These operatives are not employed all tho year round hut only 
during the season and then only on days that the factory woiks. Tho Sbirala factoiy gives 
employment to 32 women and 10 mon, exclusive of tho office and tho engine and boiler nnd 
general stiff. This year the Amiaoti ginning factory woiked for 24 dnys night nnd day, for 
about 5 days between 14 and 15 hours, and for about 3*5 days for 13 hours from C A.ll. to 7 r.M, 

1 nm sorry that owing to pressure of urgent professional and private business and other 
en S n ff em ent3 I could not get tho figures fi om the Akola nnd Sbirala factories with which I nm 
connected, or tbo previous years’ fignres for tho Amraoti factory. I hnvo mentioned above that 
1 strongly deprecate the proposal about tho production of a health certificate. It is objeotionablo 
on priuciple and not at all easy- to carry out in practice. If, however, tho proposal is accepted by 
tho Government care should bo taken to see that no hardship results therefrom. A factory owner 
should bo at liborty to employ children or to rniso half timers provided ho gives notice to tho 
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inspector of his intention to do so or sends a report within 24 hours of bis having done so. It Eao Bahadur ' 
should bo tlio dirty of tho inspector to mnko tlio examination aB early as he can. The examine- R. N. Zludholfcar. 
tion should not bo entrusted to' people who havo not had knowledge of India. Inspectors for 
factory work also should not be men who aro new to the country, ignorant of tho people, their 
conditions, habits and customs. I am strongly against too much State interference. Tho creation 
of snob inspecting officers means not only heavy expenditure of the public funds but an amonnt 
of irritating, harassing and often oppressive interference. 

( Witness stated that he was connected with tho directorate of certain ginning, pressing, and Oral csidfKfrl 
spinning companies in Amraoti and Akola, bat ho had no direct experience of tho actual working. * * 

Ho always visited the factories ho was connected with. He was interested, however, in industrial 
problems, and years ago he was in the habit of visiting the Bombay mills. It was his opinion 
that twelve hours work a day was tha limit where men worked oontinnonsly, bnt taking into 
ncoount tho conditions of work in India, vis,, that adults cannot work continuously at a strotch 
for more than 3 or 4 hours, the nominal honrs of labour must be longer. On his present pliysiqno 
tho Indian operative was incapable of applying himself intensely to any kind of work for 6 hours 
without intermission, and there could be no improvement in application without improvement in 
physical condition. The general working boms in bis factory at Amraoti were from G a.M. to 
7 r.M., with half an hour’s interval ; but occasionally they worked to 9 p.m. They had dono so, on 
five days this year. When witness prepared his written evidence ho was unaware of tho longth 
of tho Working day at Agra. Thirteen hours was the very utmost that a man should ho asked to 
work in *India, and the conditions existing at Agra ought not be tolerated. Ho would not favour 
a general restriction of hours; but would if necessary give power to Local Governments to 
introduce restrictions where required, e. g., in those places where the demand for labour was not 
Bo great as the supply, and tho workmen could not project themselves. A young porson of 14 
years could not do the work of a full grown adult and he approved of the creation of a class of 
“ young persons ” whose hours should bo limited to twelve. It would in that case be possible 
to run the mill for longer hours by a system of shifts. In tho event of tho creation of the “ young 
persons ” class, he bad no intention of stopping his mill at the end of their horns, but would work 
the mill by adult labour for an extra hour. If women were prevented from working in the gins 
at night the industry would bo affected, ns sufficient men would not be available and those who 
didjjwork would want wages almost double those given to women. The womon were paid three 
annas a day, or threo and half annas for night work. There was no moral evil duo to womon 
working at night, and the difficulty of tho children could be got over by tho gin supplying a room 
for their accommodation. He had no objection to the rejection of children suffering from phthisis 
or other diseases which would make their presence in a factory a danger to others. With regard 
to tho statement in his written evidence that the system of granting certificates was demoralising 
ho could not then and there give specific instances showing tlio existence of objectionable practices, 
concerning the granting of age certificates to children for factory work. In this direction ho had 
no personal knowledge of any abuses. He could say that he had heard of various cases regarding 
ago certificates. Ho thought it desirable that factory owners should have the option of giving 
two separate bnlf hour intervals instead of ono long midday interval. At present thoro was a 
lack of continuity in inspection, and it was alleged in some quarters that small factories, unablo 
to carry out tho alterations ordered, made monetary payments to tbo officer concerned. 


Witness No. 239. 

Mr. A. E. Moledji. 

Tho working hours of adult males may be limited, but I do not think that the physique of 
the workers is affected by long hours, compared to the working honrs of men in outsido employ ri cn n> enec ' 

who work equally long. If working hours aro to be limited, then 12 hours a day, including 
intervals of half au hour each, should he the limit. The first ono from 10 to 10-30 A.M. and tho 
other from 2 to 2-30 P.M. Tho modo of enforcing the restriction would be by legislation. I would 
not fix the actual hours, but leave it to each manager to fix his own hours, making it compnlsory 
on them to give notice at tho beginning of each month of the hours fixed. I do not know of any 
illegal employment of adults between the age of 12 and 14; consequently I do not think a special ^ 

class of workers corresponding to young persons under tho English Act is necessary. There is no i 

necessity to maintain a special register of all workers under the age of sixteen. The employment of ' 

women at night slionld bo prohibited except in ginning or other seasonal factories. Tho minimum 
ago at which children a'O allowed to work in fnctoiies should not. bo raised beyond nine. Certificates 
of ago should be required before children are allowed to work in 'factories. Certificates of ago 
and physical fitness should not be required when children who were half-timers are allotted to 
work full time. Children should bo employed in morning and .afternoon sets, or double sots, at 
tho option and convenience of tho owners of factories. Tho factory owners should not be obliged 
to provido elementary education at their own expense for children working in their factories. Tlio 
prohibition against non-working children, accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy parts 
of factories, is enforced as far as practicable, bat it is difficult to prevent' them from coming into 
the factory compound. I do not think any legislation is essential to prescribe a standard of parity 
of air for Indian mills. It would be difficult to prescribe a standard of moisture for tho air in 
Indian factories, with reference to manufacturing processes and to tho health of woikors, ns exist- 
ing conditions vary in each mill, as well as owing to tho variety of climatic conditions in tho 
several provinces. The construction of most of the humidifiers necessitates the use of clean water 
of normal density, and no legislation therefore is necessary. The standard of latrino accommodation 
should not be raised to one seat for every twenty-five workers, because tbo present standard is 
'sufficient. It would be better to prescribe that nil doors of working rooms should bo hung so as 
to opon readily from the insido outwards in case of fire. I do not think that farther precautions 
for fencing machinery are necessary in our mills. Arrangements should ho made to secure uni- 
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formity iu tlio administration of tlio Factory Act throughout India, There seems no necessity for 
full-time Medical Inspectors of Factories. I represent tlio Berar Manufacturing Company. Tho 
number of men employed is 713, of , women 152, and of children 107. The number of days onr 
factory worked during the last ten years ovor 12-1 hours a day is in 1898 — 100 ; 1899—109 ; 
1900-123; 1901— 15G; 1902— 90; 1903—113; 1901—122; 1005— 141 ; 1900— 210; and 1907— 224. 
Tho average daily number of hours during tho last ton yoars’ period is in 1898= 11 hours 30 
minutes ; 1899 = 11 hours 53 miuutcs ; 1900=12 hours 39 minutes ; 1901=12 hours 27 minutes ; 
1902=11 hours 50 minutes ; 1903=11 hours 5G minutes; 1904=12 hours 9 minutes; 1905=12 
hours 4 minutes ; 1906=12 hours 2 minutes; 1907=11 hours 5G minutes. Certificates of ago, 
only should ho required prior to tho employment of children on half-time, but it would bo bettor 
to prescribo a week’s limit within which tho employee should ho nllowod to work ponding examina- 
tion for a certificate. If a child nino years old, when admitted ns a half-timer, is provided with 
a copy of tho certificate of ago no other certificate is necessary when ho begins ns n full-timer. I 
am not aware if tho law is improperly evaded by allowing half-timers to work boforo being ex- 
amined by a certifying offioor. Tho question of physical fitness in tlio caso of adults should, in 
my opinion, bo left alono, I am not in favour of tho suggestion to creato a clasB of young persons 
as in tho United Kingdom. If bonrs aro to bo limited, it would ho preferable to fix a maximum 
numbor of hours, leaving it to tho discretion of each individual employer to settlo tho timo for 
the commencement and termination of tho day’s work. I <lo not npprovo of tho suggestion that 
Factory Inspectors should ho obtained from tlio United Kingdom, where conditions are so difforont 
from those in India. I do not see any speoinl advantage in having inspectors trained in England 
hut locally seleoted inspectors might bo sent to England to gain cxperionco. Thorn is no doubt 
that tho health of tho employees suffers considerably owing to their most unhealthy surroundings ; 
undit is an acknowledged fact that the men keep better health when living in tho vicinity of their 
mills than thoso who livo in tho unhealthy parts of tho city. 

Witness stated that ho had had eighteen years' cxperionco in tho cotton industry in India, 
eight years in tho Swadeshi Mills at Knrln, Bombay, and ton years in the Empress Mill, Nagpur. 
During this timo ho had not observed any deterioration in tho health of tho operatives, and tho 
absenco of old men from mills was attributable to tho fact that they did not liko tho confine- 
ment for so many hours. Tho work that tlio children and young adults had to do was not a strain 
on their health. Ho considered that as a clnss tho operatives wore as strong n3 tho agriculturists. 
Ho approved of a twelvo hours’ day ; olovon hours of work nnd two intorvnls of half nn lionr 
each. This had been introduced with successful results in ono department of tho Empress Mill. 
Ho thought that with tho shortor day tho operatives would apply themselves more steadily nnd 
there would ho no matorial decrease in production. It was ossontial that tho working day should 
ho uniform, otherwiso ho would lmvo to work ns long ns his neighbours, nnd this competition led 
to long hours. In tho Badnora mill there were some oliildron under fourteen years of ago on fall 
timo. They had boon certified at nino years nnd tlioir present ngo wns' computed from tho old 
certificates. In his opinion the labour supply was not nvnilnblo for twenty-four honrs’ working 
and in any event the night production would not he so good ns tho day production. They sold 
their yarn nnd cloth locally, though some doth wentto Cnloultnnnd Northern India. The Swadeshi 
movement had holpod them considerably nnd had sont up tho price of cloth by about ten per cent. 
Ho approved of women being allowed to work at night in gins. Ho did not allow non-working 
ohildren in tho fnctory, and cbildrou-in-arnis should not bo allowed in the reoliug room. Provided 
the mothod of testing air wns simple, and tho owners sufficiently protected, then ho had no 
objection to a standard of purity of air being fixed. Tho factories in the Central Provinces wore 
not too scattered to pormit of their being covered by ono full-timo inspector. The Act should ho 
uniform nil over India, nnd should ho strictly enforced everywhere. Ho approved of ono goneral 
inspecting officer for all India. 


Witness No. 240. 

Rao Saheb Dcorao Yinaycil:, A7;ola, 

Tho factories under my oliargo aro : — 

1. Tho Akola Nativo Ginning, Pressing nnd Spinning Company, Limited. 

2. The New Akot Cotton Ginning nnd Pressing Company, Limitod. 

3. Tho Akola Cotton Ginning and Oil Manufacturing Company. 

Information about tho number of men, women and children employed in each of tho factories 
will, I believe, bo of very little uso to tho Commission. Thoro are gins, presses and nn oil mill 
and a spinning and weaving mill nowly started, nnd tho number of operatives in thorn is not 
settled or cortain, as tho wholo of tho machinery is not yot fully working. Gins nnd presses be- 
sides are worked in tho cotton season only, and their working doponds on tho stato of tho cotton 
crop of evory year. I think it should ho permissible to omploy half-timers ponding tho examination 
for a certificate. This is necessary beoauso tho inspecting officer’s attendance cannot ho seoured 
except according to his convenionco. In order that tho working of tho factory shonld not ho 
hindered owing to any delay caused by tho principal medical offioor being on tour, tho officer noting 
for him in his absence should ho authorized to giro certificates provisionally at lenst. Tho ques- 
tion presupposes the contingency of tho law requiring a cortifioato of physical fitness as woll as of 
ago in oaso half-timers are employed. But in my opinion no certificate of physioal fitness is 
necessary, for factory owners aro not interested in employing unfit children, I may, moreover 
state hero that physioal fitness is a vory indeterminate factor, and no two doctors in tho samo plaoo 
will he found .to -agree. _ This will leave room for irritation and suspicion. Tho suggestion to 
make compulsory a medical certificate as to fitness of a half-timor to work as an adult, is, in my 
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opinion, unnecessary. It will not serve the interest of either the employee or the employer. It is Hao Sato!) Dcomo >* 
unprofitable to a factory manager to employ a sickly person on full wages as an adnlt. He would "Virmyah:. 
naturally take caro to obtain full return for the wages ho gives. The employee, on the other 
hand, would not knowingly ruin himself by accepting employment as an adnlt if ho is not fit to 
■work as sneb. This is a matter solely of contract between party and parly, and Bhonld, I think, bo 
left to thorn to settle, I do not think that any safeguard by way of legislation is necessary to 
prevent half-timers who aro refused certificates in ono factory from being admitted as adults in 
another. The existing law is sufficiently elastic, and thero are inspecting officers to detect any 
illegality. Examples inado of wrong doers will deter others. I am not in favour of creating a spe- 
cial class of “ young persons ”, India stands on qnito a difleront footing from the United Kin gdom, 
tho strength of tho workmen, tho climato of tho country, the mode of work, and the habits of tho 
-workmen, in tho two countries aro not tho same. Ono man in tho United Kingdom can it is 
shown, turn out work for which in India at least two mon aro employed." Tho habits of workmen 
nnd modo of their work in India is also not similar to that of Englishmen, and theveforo it is not fair 
to put both on tho same footing. Tho yonng persons would earn less than what they earn now, and 
would remain always discontented. Tho provision supposed to be beneficial to thorn is not so, 
nnd will bo looked upon by them also ns detrimental to their interests, nnd Government’s object 
will bo misunderstood, Tim suggestion, if it moans anything, means that “ yonng persons ” 
should not bo heavily pressed with work. It is, I boliovo, tho experience of every factory manager 
that in this country out of 13 hours working day tho workmon actually work hardly for 11 hours, 
nnd in *no caso I boliovo they get themselves heavily pressed by work. If yon reduce their hours 
of work, this stop will, I am sure, tell very heavily on mill working in genoral. Suppose this 
class of persons is mado to work for a shorter period, and is placed in charge of a department — 
say preparation— its production mnst necessarily ho less than what is required by the other 
departments to turn a full day’s work. Tho factory manager will have cither to closo his factory 
for some timo every day, or to omploy extra hands in tho preparation department to mako up tho 
deficiency. Both ways ho is a losor, In a mill tho wages aro rogulated by production. I mean 
they are paid on tho piece work system. Tho man gets less if ho works less, and apparently it 
looks as if tho factory owner loses nothing. But in icality it is not so. Ho loses a good deal as 
shown above. It is not at all profitable to him to omploy youths when the work requires a grown 
up man. Tho matter is quietly settled between master and servant, and does not i”>qutoo outside 
iuterferenco, 

The proportion of children, women and tho so-called “ yonng persons ” to tho adult is 
sufficiently largo not less than 40 per cent, in a mill, and if extra restrictions aro imposed in tho 
way suggested, I am sure the working lionrs of a mill will have to bo changed and machinery 
stopped^ fora few hours everyday. Tho proportion of yonng persons (ago 14 to 16) to ndnlts in 
my mill is 1 to 3 in tho spinning department. In bigger mills it may bo greater, nnd the amount 
of loss heavier. I am decidedly against reducing tho adults’ working hours. Every adult is or 
at any rate should ho tho master of his own timo, and should bo left nlono to decide what is to 
his benefit. In tho United Kingdom a workman during actual working time vigorously sticks 
to his work, nnd usually wastes no time. That I hold to ho tho secret of turning out double 
work in nbont half the working time, ns compared to the Indian workman. Tho Indian climato 
nnain does nob allow a workman to take to work in tho samo way ns tlio United Kingdom man 
can. He is not so strong and skilful ns tho English workman is, and takes longer timo. With 
all tho existing freedom the Indian workman is not capable of producing half tho work of an 
English workman ; to compel him to work for shorter timo still is to deprive the mills of what 
scanty gains they make. It will benefit neither tho employer nor tho employeo. Looking to 
tho demand and supply of piece goods in India, and taking into consideration tho figures of 
imports and Indian production, it is clear that India must necessarily depend on outside supply of 
goods for a considerable timo to corao. India supplies at tho most one-third of tho demand of 
tho conntry, Tho remaining two-thirds como from outside. Tho labouring class is admittedly 
in a wretched condition. The hand-loom industry is not all that can bo. expected. Indian cotton 
cannot for a Ion" timo bo used to weave fino cloth, tho supply of which mnst necessarily remain 
in tho hands of the outsiders, at least fora generation or two. The Government aro for all these 
reasons and also for political reasons anxious to improve tho existing conditions, and are seriously 
considerin'* tho question of devising means for tho bettormcDt of local industries. It will be 
nothin" short of frustrating their object if some such restrictions ns are now suggested aro imposed,' 
and mill work is handicapped. The mill industry in India is in its infancy. Its increase moans 
so much profit to the European machinery makers, and so much benefit to tho labouring classes 
who hitherto have been confined mostly to agricultural pursuits. A well-to-do labouring class 
is n Eonrco of strength, nnd nn effectual weapon against famine and plague. Tho Government of 
tho conntry is thereforo naturally ready to do all it can to help it. Tho present proposals, if they 
mean anything, nro intended to discourago tho mill industry, and they must necessarily bo 
undesirable in U>o eyes of tho public, ns well as of the Government, who are both interested in 
■promotto" its development, so that thero might thoroby bo an improvement in tho general condition 
of the population entrusted to their chargo by Providence, Famines and plagno have their origin 
in hutmer and hunger cannot bo satisfied unless moro occupations — that is moro profitable 
occupations— are thrown open to tho working olasses. It is consequently very necessary that 
Government should view unfavourably all suggestions which nro likely to discourage mill industry 
in India, and to divert tho labouring olass from mill labour. The suggestion to reduce tho number 
of norkto" hours in mills presupposes that tho mill work tells upon tho health of operatives very 
heavily, "if it is solely on theso philanthropic motives that this suggestion has originated, then the 
first condition to justify it, is to show that mill labour is dotrimontnl to health in much too large a 
proportion as compared with other labour. My experience, howovor, is qnito tho other way, and 
I don’t think that medical opinion in genoral so far as tho mofitssil is concerned is different from 
' this. I cannot say about Bombay mill labourers ; but in tho mo/ussil my general impression, which 
is based upon observations extending over 22 years in my concerns, is that if any labonrors in our 
province are better off than mill labourers both as regards physique and means they are only 
tho hands who work outside the factories. It may bo thought that field labourer who work in 
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fresli air are superior, but ns a matter of fact thoy aro not so. Exposure to sun and rain and 
uncertainty of employment tell more heavily on their physique than is generally supposed. 
Perhaps ft well-to-do owner of a hold working for himself may ho found ^ superior to a mill hand, 
but tlio person to bo fairly compared with tlio latter is tho day labourer in the field, and not tho 
person above mentioned, and I am decidedly of opinion that a porson .who works in tho . mill 
is in no way inferior to a fiold labourer. Ho has ampler means of enjoyment and for providing 
for his family, and gonerally lives longer. Of courso this is my personal impression and I cannot 
produce any figures to support this just now. But I have been collecting them and shall bo 
glad to place them beforo tho Commission if permitted to do so. Supposing, liowovor, that my 
impression is incorrect, is it intended, I respectfully ask ; to drivo mill labour to outsido labour ? 
Whon a factory does not work day and night continuously, tho usual timo of working is between 
5 a.m. and 8 p.m. Tho factory managerswegulnto their working hours according to tho convenience 
of all concornod, and ns circumstances pormit. I thorofore opino that tho present system need not 
bo altered by fixing hard-and-fast rules. I am not in favour of tho suggestion of obtaining factory 
inspectors from tho Unitod Kingdom, To carry out the work of. factory inspection according to 
tho spirit of law, it is not at all fair to appoint an officer who is ignorant, of tho habits of tho 
working people and tho ciroumstances Under whioh tho factories are worked in India. If an officer 
of Govornmont ontors a factory with a viow simply to find fault, ho will find occasion forit at 
every step, ns tbero aro n nmnbor of w’omon and children on work, and irregularity must exist 
among them in spito of precautions. To ho very strict in inspection is not desirable, but to ho 
lenient at tho cost of discipline is also not what 1 wish tho inspecting officor to bo. You* -require 
therefore an officer who combines sense of duty with tnct. I would oertniiily bnvo for inspecting 
officers tlioso gentlomon who hnvo experience of working in factories, and who know what diffi- 
culties faotory managers havo to contend with. Such officers will while carrying out the provi- 
sions of tho law, not at tho snmo timo harass factor}- hands and managers nnnecessarily. 

Witness was of opinion thnt nndor tho present system of inspection there wns a break in tho 
continuity of policy. livery inspector had his own ideas, which ho wished to carry out and witness 
therefore favoured one fixoil policy of inspection to bo adopted everywhere. He wns of opinion 
that fnctory-lnbomers wero equal in physiqno to labourers in ontsido employments. A person of 
14 to 1(5 years of ago was equal to a fall day’s work, but wns novor given any hard task. Thoro 
wero many hoys who would not como into tho mills if employed generally on such work ns ring 
frame sidor’s work. Thoy preferred ontsido work, not because factory work wns exhausting, but 
becauso ontsido work was easier nnd not very responsible. Ho folt that no restriction of hours 
wns necessary, but at tho same timo it was never his intention to work his factories longer than 
13 hours. In fact tho men themselves would not woik beyond that period. There had been fires 
caused by tho opener, hut thoro lmd tluvor boon n fatal accident due to Bros originating thoro. 
Last year an oilman caught his hand in tho lino shaft; ho was drawn in and killed, A fixed 
twelve-honr day would affect tho cotton industry ndvorsely, as tho men would not improvo in 
application, nnd thoro would bo a dccrcnso in production. 


Witness No. 211. 

Lata Prajji Liladhar, Karanji. 

1 am chief agent of Messrs. Moolji Jnitha and Company, Karanji, and havo been managing 
tho press factories for 31 years, and the gins for 22 years. Our company has three ginning factories 
and four cotton presses in Borar. In the press factory generally GO to JO men nnd 10 women, aro 
employed daity. Our Karanji ginning faotory lms 100 gins, it hns been working for tlio last 22 
years. When the factory works 139 women nnd 102 men nre omployed daily. It works from G a.ji. 
to G r.M., and tho lccess is given to tho employees by turns. In tho same way wo manago for night 
shift, if necessary. Extra women aro employed so that tho workers can tnko intervals of rest. A 
second (nginecr is employed when night work is going on. I do not think it neccssnry to havo tho 
gin and press Lotories under tho Factory Ac.. If tho Factory Act ho extended to theso factories, 
those pi esses and gins which nre on n smaller scalo nnd do not como under tlio Act, wonld 
derive benefit. I think that there should bo no bar to tho employment of women at night, 
as it is a means of earning n livelihood, to those who would not liko to appear in tho 
day-timo as labourers, on account of social environment. If the women are altogether prohibited 
from working at night, it will ho impossible to gut men enough for night duty ; moreover, tho 
wages of men wonld bo G annas to 10 annas, while those of women aro annas 2 and pies G to 
annas 3. Leaving aside tho question of extra cost, tho malo labourers nro not found 
sufficient for tho need ; and tho extra expenses incurred would bo a direct loss to tho agricul- 
ture, 1 havo not observed daring my management that tho physique of tho employees hns 
deteriorated by working in tho factory by day and night shifts. If tho Factory Act 
is to ho extended to press and gin factories, it ought not to he more restrictive than it 
is at present ; and tho wording of the Act should bo plain and simplo so that tliore may bo no 
oocasion for tlio . inspectors to interpret tho sections ns they wish. In tho gins tho work 
entrusted to women is not at all ns fatiguing as tho fiold labour. At present tho inspection of 
factories is entrusted to several revenue officers, who I think have little experionco of tho difficulties 
of working; and as thoy have other important, matters which engross tb6 greater part of their timo 
their inspections nro not advantageous. I think inspectors of factories should he experts who 
could deal with questions both from a mercantile point of viow and also tho safotyof tho individuals 
employed. There is a necessity for a separate Department for this. 1 wish to draw tho 
attention of the Commission to the fact that the work of tlio press and gin factories is carried on 
during the year on an average for 130 days. Tho ginning and pressing havo to bo dono 
according to tho desires of the merchants, os they havo to look to the fluctuations of tho market 
and their contract deliveries ; and if tliero wero any restrictions on working them at appointed 
times it would he a great loss to tho merchants, to the owners of tho factories, 
and also to .the labourers. There has never been an accident from fire in our gin factories which 
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endangered the life of the employees. From the commencement of .gin factories in Berar inata LttSndlHMh*- 
Inbonrers have never done tho work of getting tho Kapas ginned, and it is work which could ^ 

do ndvnntageonsly done by women, as in tho reeling department of the mills. 


NOrn. — Tho witness could not conveniently attend for oral examination. 


, Witness No. 242. - 

. r 

Mr, Jafarji Mullah Maptullalhai, ginning and pressing factory owner, Amraoti, 

Witness stated that there were 110 gins in tho factory ; when all were at work he employed t r 
78 men and 176 women. In tho press he employed 50 men and 0 women. No children were n' Sir* 
employed in cither factory. Holrnd owned tho factory for about nineteen years. Last season (1906- Cmi.Woral atd 
07) tho ginning factory worked for 53 days and four nights, and tho press factory for 63 days written evidence. 
If women were prohibited from working at night, it would mean a great loss to the industry. There 
would bo a scarcity of men for night work, and those who worked would want doublo wages. The 
profit this year was not mnch, because, owing to a disagreement, thore was no pool in Amraoti. As 
a rulo the cultivators sold tho cotton to bunias who paid them at once, and it was tho bunias who 
brouglit.the cotton to bo ginned. There wore somo females who would not appear in public in tho 
day-timo, but who liked night work. They wore ashamed to work in the day-timo, but had no 
objection to night work. There might bo only a few of this class. There was no difficulty 
about the children, as tho mother looked after them during the day, and then put them to sleep, 
while they themselves came to the gins. Witness employed 38 more women than were required 
for tlio ordinary running of tho gins. They wore not relieved at stated intervals, bnt they probably 
bad two hours off a day. Witness paid the hands himsolf. Ho objected to the application of the 
Act to gins, ns tho inspectors interpreted the Act differently. Last year they built latrines of 
brickwork to tho ordor of ono inspector, and then a no w inspector refused to pass them, and ordered 
new latrines of galvanised iron. Witness lost Rs. 1,000 thereby, and he was told that if he did 
not make tho alteration ho would have to close tho gin. No females worked in front of tho opener, 
and there had been no accidents at his openor. It would be n groat hardship to the women if they 
woro not allowed to work at night. The work was only seasonal, and tho women looked forward 
to the prospect of earning a few extra rupees. When the gin worked only n few nights in tho 
course of tho season ho borrowed tho services of an engineer from a ginning factory not at the time 
at work. Ho paid his engineer Rs. 125, and could not afford a second permanent engineer for tho few 
nights that tho gin might work, Tho men in tho compound earned from six to eight annas a day, 
and tho women in tho gins nbouthalf that snm. Tho usual working hours woro either 12 hours or 
24 hours, and in tho latter case tlioy employed an entirely now gang of labour. Bnt in emergencies 
they sometimes worked for 15 hours with ono shift, tho wages for the extra hours being 25 per cent, 
above the ordinary rato. Tho engine always stopped for half-nn-honr at 12 o’clock. Tho gin 
always stopped on Sundays, bnt tho hands camo to receivo their wages, and olean up, leaving 
about 9 a.m. There was no ncoessity to case in tho line shaft between the drums, as only tho 
oilman and mochi, wearing suitablo clothing, were nllowcd there. In the course of 20 years there 
had been no accidents with tho lino shafting. In ordor to lesson tho chances of fire from the opener, 
tho beaters were made of wood and not of cast iron. There had been no accident of any kind in his 
factories during tho last fivo years. 
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Pulgaon. 


PULGAOIf. 

Witness No. 243. 

Itao Bahadur Trimbah Eao Sat he, Pulgaon. 

Wo have a ginning mill situate in tho compound of the Pnlgnon spinning and weaving mill, 
belonging to the same company. Tho number of mon and women usually employed in tho 
gaining mill is 30 men and 40 womon. No children ore omployod, Onr ginning mill was started 
in the, season of 1906 in which we commenced tho ginning work on 9th December 1906 and 
stopped it on 24th April 1907, In the enrrent year’s season it was started on tho 19th November 
1907 and will probably bo closed in the beginning of May. This depends on tho state of tho 
cotton crop and its appearance in tho cotton markot. Cotton is not brought tp tho market on 
this side boforo November and tho'middle. of tho month is usually tho time when the ginning work 
is commenced. It is closed at tho end of May, or tho middle of Juno wlion the crop is bnmpor. 
In ‘the case of Our ginning mill wo gin only our cotton required for onr spinning and weaving 
mill, so we have at prdsont no need of continuing tho work beyond tho beginning of May or so, and 
the quantity we gin is about 3,000 bales — each of 400 lbs. Wo work our gins from, sunrise to 
sunset : buf in some of tho gin's sltnato at Pulgaon owned by others, the work is commenced at 
sunrise, and continued Into in the night. In factories owned by largo firms, such as Jtalli Brothers, 
the ginning is done botfy' day and night. Persons omployod in our ginning mill work, for 12 hours 
with half an hour’s stoppage in tho middlo of tho day, as in onr spinning and woaving mill ; 
besides' wo employ 6 women os reliovors during tbo actual working hours, so that the ginning, 
operation at any of tbe gins may not be stopped owing to tbo absence of tho women working at 
it’for drinking water, calls of naturo, etc. All ginning mills should bo brought under tho Factory 
Act for tlio following reasons : — 

(a) One of tho objects aimed at in tho Faotory, Act is to look to tho safety and to protect tho 

health of tho labourers. Thorc are tho same dangers to affect these in tho ginning 
mill as there arc in tho spinning and weaving mill to which, tho Act applies. 

(b) In many plnqes labourers employed in tho ginning mills nro such ns have boon working, 

in tho spinning and weaving mills which thoy leave dnring tlio ginning season on tho 
, prospect of getting higher wages, so their health and safety should bo equally looked. 

to while working as gin labourer as is dono whon tlioy work in the, spinning, and 
weaving mills. 

The rnle, if any he made, that tho employment of women on night work should be prohibited, 
should not ho mado applicable to ginning factories. Becnuso tho ginning work is done on this' 
side only by women and that work baa to bo finishod within a certain specified Reason which 
owners of largo., ginning factories will be unahlo to, do if womcm, nro prohibited from being 
employed on night work. It the Factory Act bo made npplicablo to all ginning mills it will bo 
necessary to modify the goneral law, in tho following, particular : — . , 

(aj Half an hour’s stoppago iu tho'middle of tho day as roqnirod nndor section 5- A, should, 
not bo insisted upoD, provided extt a hands as rolicvcrs, at a certain porconlago arp 
engnged so thnt each worker can have an hour’s rest dnring, tho working-12, 
hours. 

( b ) The rnle about holidays under section 5-B should not bo onforced. 

(c) Prohibition against tbo employment of women before 5 o’clock in thomorning and after 

8 o'clock in tho evening under section 6 Bliould not bo onforced ; their employment 
on night work should bo allowed, provided no woman works longer than 12 hours, 
and a certain proportion of extra women, say from 10 to 20 j per cent., are employed 
to relievo tbo working women. 

As regards (a) and (b) above the reasons are — it often bappons that ginning operations must 
he stopped on account of unfavourable weather or stock of cotton to bo ginnod having run short. 
Under these circumstancos tho factory ownois should bo allowed to work their gins 'on any avail- 
able days, provided no labourer is omployod longer than 12 hours in a day. As regards (c) I 
have given my reasons above ns to why tbo employment of women on night work should bo allowed in 
ginning mills. 1 agree that formerly in some ginning mills the line shafting was not adequately 
fenced, and I have known an instanoo of a fatal accident duo to this. At onr ginning mill at 
Pulgaon we have got it cased in drumB. There is one suggestion which I submit to mnko in con- 
nection with this shafting that it should bounder ground, instond of it being over tho head of tho 
workers, ns I have found in some factories, which is very unsafe. There should bo a rule that tho 
line shafting should bo in every case under ground. As regards accidents from stones boing hurled 
out from tho opener, or from fire occurring there, I have learnt from a person having experience 
of actual working in this department that dnngerous fires always occur outside and not inside tho 
opener. In his opinion fire occurs from the friction of the stones dropping outside on somo hard 
substance such as hoop iron matting, or from fire occurring inside tho opener and communicated 
to opened cotton outside. Where the place of delivery of opened cotton is close to tho delivery 
of the opener and if the place of delivery be kopt at safe distanco, say 20 feet or so from the opener 
and the opened cotton be allowed to pass thereto through a perforated zinc tube nttached to tbo 
dolivery of the opener, the velocity of the stones will be lessened and tbo fear of fire occurring will 
he materially reduced. We have no press of our own for baling cotton and there have been no 
accidents at onr ginning mill during the two years of its existence. - 

From my experience of the spinning and weaving mill at Pnlgaon in the Wardha District I 
come to tbe conclusion tbat the working hours of adult males should not bo limited. Wo at 
Pulgaon and at the other spinning and weaving mills at Hingangbat and Nagpur have at prosenfc 
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©nr working timo from sunrise to sunset. I append, herewith in support of my ronclnsion, n Kuo Briber • 
statement snowing tee average working time at the Pulgnon spinning and weaving mill per day Trimbak Bao 
and the average daily production of yarn per spindlo in each of the 12 months. It has been based 
on the statistics for tho last two years, 1906 and 1907. 


Month. 

* Average 
working 
hours per 

1 day. 

. 

*LonjrcEt 

time 

worked. 

* Shortest 
time. 

Daily 
averago 
production 
per spindle 
in 20 ’b. 

Number 
of spindles 
in 3007. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

n. 

M. 

- Or. 



January ... 

... 


10 

25 

11 

10 

10 

50 

5'02 



February .. 



H 

7 

11 

40 

11 

10 

5'3C 



Maroli 


. ... 

' 11 

18 

12 

10 

11 

40 

5-51 



April ... 

... 


11 

47 

12 

40 

12 

10 

5-75 


' 

May 

... 


12 

34 

18 

0 

12 

40 

5 79 



Juno 



, 52 

20 

IS 

0 

12 

30 

5-E8 














!> 18,330 

July 



12 

11 

12 

43 

12 

SO 

5-E0 



August ... 

... 


12 

8 

12 

30 

12 

10 

5-73 



September 

... 


11 

18 

12 

20 

11 

55 

5-52 



October 



11 

7 

11 

50 

11 

25 

5-20 



November 

... 


' 10 

51 

11 

25 

10 

50 

5-13 



Docombor, 

••• 


10 

40 

10 

55 

10 

43 

3-81 






Yearly 

avorage 

pro 

duction 

per 

spindlo is 

5-51. 


Number of 
worinrs in 
11)07. 


Of P30 total num- 
ber of vrorkern, 579 
labourers have 
been encaged m tie 
spinning depart- 
ment 


• Including tho 30 minutes stoppago under tie law. 


On referring' to statement it will appear that otir mill was worked longor than 12 hours only 
in May and June by 34 and 20iminutcs, respectively'; in July and August for about 12 hours; 
nud in the romaiuing 8 months less than 1 2 hours, in Janunry, November and December wo have 
not beon able to work oven for 11 hours. As regards production wo aro behind tho Bombay mills. 
Where the standard production is taken to bo 6 oz. por spindle, whereas hero even in tho longest 
working days it has barely eomo to tho standard figure, tho largest produntion 5'SS oz. was in 
Juno when the averago working time was 12 - 20. In May when the working time was 12 — 31 tho 
■outturn was only 5 - 79 oz., in July and August with 12 — 11 and 12 — 8 working timo respectively it 
was 5'80 and 5'73. The roasons why tho production in mills on this sido falls short of the stnndnrd 
are principally tho workers' habit of idling away their time during tho nctnnl working hours,, 
which wasto amounts to an hour and a half or so daily. They often leavo tbeir work on pretence 
of attending a call of naturo, and stay away to smoko, etc , wo don’t get as skilful labour as thoy 
do in Bombay and other placos. Wo can get over the latter disadvantage by and by, hut 1 am 
doubtful whethor tho same can bo said about the former for somo timo to come. Unexpert ns I 
am, I think tho physique of the workers has not been affected under the existing system of working, 
If it bo deemed desirablo that tho number of working hours should ho limited, I think it should ho, 
12 hours excluding tho stoppage of half an hour in the middle of the day, i.r., the 12 hours, sug- 
gested by me, should ho of actual working, or 12-30 in nil. As to which thoso 12 hours should be, 
tho factory ownors should be left free to select their own time, to sait the seasonal and local condi- 
tions ; beeauso tho rule — if ono bo made— that tho same hours of commencing nud closing the work 
should ho observed in all factories throughout, will, affect mills on this sido where working in 
electric or any Other artificial light is disproportionately expensive. Tho engine should bo stopped 
for half' an hour whethor at 11-30 A.M. as is donoat presout at our mill, or at 12 noon, whichever 
suits the mill-owners, bat that half hour must bo continuous, i.e„ from 11-30 A.M. to- 12 or from 
tho latter to 12-30 p.Sf. Tlio stoppago should ho so arranged that tho operatives will not have to 
work longer than 7 hours on either sido of the stoppage. Thoro has been no physical deterioration 
among persons hotweon tho ages, of 12 and 14- and no such' persons were over omployed as 
adults in our mill. Nb olnss of' “ youug persons " need be created' in. this country. Hero 
amongst tho classes from : wliich wo got our workers no record of births is kept, and-, consequently 
their ages have to bo ascertained only by other tests, and such tests give only tho approximate ago 
with a variation of a year or two evon. So tho class of workers based on this age-test is of no use 
in this country. T am of opinion that, onco the ago of a child labourer is certified by tho mcdicah 
officor- as proper, thore should bo no second certificate for tho child when promoted 1 to tho adult 
class, but, if tho medical officer finds at tho timo of his inspection of the mill any child physically 
unfit to work as an adult, ho may. put him>bacb to work as a child if tho latter likes, or disallow 
him to work at alii A special register of workers under the nge of 16 should boikept to cnablo- 
authoritios to ascertain whether theso persons physically suffer by working as adults. Women aro 
mostly- omployod'- to reek yarn and' in no. other department of tho spinning and. weaving 
mills, and their employment at night should' be prohibited. I have stated, nbovo that the 
ngo-test in our country doo3 not give tho correct ago of a ohild worker, and tho other test by whioh 
its ago is fixed gives only tho approximate ago with a likely difference of a year or two. A child of 
ion may, under theso teste, look as of 9 yearB and rice versa. Children of icnltivators and other classes- 
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' from which we got our labourers begin to assist tboir parents in tlieir work oven when they are 
ka. younger than 9 years, so tho present age limit should not bo raised. Certificates of physical fitness 
end of age should bo required before ohildren are allowed to work in factories. But owing to some 
places of work being distant from tho head-qunrtcrs of tho medical officor where children havo to go 
for obtaining the certificates, if any children are unablo to got certificates at tho time of his visit to 
the faotory,°hardship is caused, and to avoid it permission to omploy children without certificates 
1 should bo given to the factory owners pending tho examination of the medical officer. This sugges- 
tion is made in view of the presont circumstances in connection with tho medical inspection of our 
mill, which is done by the Civil Surgeon, who generally visits tho mill atan interval of two or three 
months, when he also grants certificates to such children as appear beforo him. Others have to go 
to Wardha, his head-quarters for the purpose. No second certificate of ago should be required for 
allowing children who hnvo hithorto worked half time to work full time ns adults. Factory owners 
should bo given the power to allow child labourers to work as adults, if tboir first certificates show 
that thoy aro 14 years, but at the time of his visit to tho factory if tho medical officer finds any child 
unfit to work as an adult, ho may refuse to allow him to work as an ndult. 

At our mill children are employed in regular shifts and their time is changed after a month 
or so, i.e., cliildron of tho morning shift begin to work at afternoons nnd vice versa at tho end of 
each month. Bnt there is one thing in this arrangemont which requires a provision. A child of 
any set may not bo able to attend to work with his set on any day for a good oxenso, and ho 
applies for permission to work in tho othor set so that ho may not lose his earning for that day. I 
think the managor of tho mill should have power to grant tho permission, provided tho child has 
not had to work that day longer than six hours or half time. T think it is a good arrangement 
that children should work in regular sets as wo do at presont, and this systom should bo proscribed 
by law with the above proviso. It is desirable that tlioro should bo some provision mado for 
giving elementary education to factory children nnd I boliovo very few factory owners, if any, 
will grudge expondituro on this useful object if thoy aro assnrod that tho children will tnko 
advantage and lenrn at tlioir schools. Under the ciieumstances prevailing in this country tho 
children, after working for six or soven hours in the mills, would bo required by tlioir parents to 
attend to their younger relatives or to do some household work rather than send them to school. 
Besides, no test for giving education to children is yet found amongst tho clnssos of onr labourers. 
Wherever there aro factories, there are Government primary schools, bnt I don’t find that any 
children after working in the factories attend the institution which they wonld do if thoy havo 
any test. I think tho time lias not yot arrived to compel tho factory owner to spond any money 
ou maintaining schools for children working there. Non-working children should not bo allowed 
to accompany workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. So far ns tho factory owners 
are concerned, they should provido a placo outside where paronts or guardians of such children 
should keep them boforo going to tboir work and keep a person cither female or male — the former 
is preferable — to watch thorn. If, after any such arrangement is made for non-working children, 
any bo found inside tho factories, tboir paronts or guardians Bhould bo held responsible. So 
far ns factories up-country aro concerned purity of nir is maintained if thero arc a sufficient number 
of doors and windows of sufficiently largo dimension, for admitting good light and air mid ono or 
two fans, according to dimensions of tho room, to fan out impuro air. It iq not necessary to 
prescribe an analytical standard of purity for nir. It is also not necessary to 'prescribe a standard 
of moisturo for the nir in factories. This mattor should bo loft to tbo discretion of factory oivnors 
who arrange it at present ns is necessary for manufacturing processes according to tho local 
climate and seasons, nnd no medical inspector has over pointed out during tho 15 years the 
different departments of onr mill havo boon in existence that the health of tho labourers suffered 
either from excess or deficiency of moisture in tho nir. Thero should be fixed some standard of 
purity for tho water used for humidifying purposes. It should be qnito clean and free from any 
bad stink. At our mill thero aro at present 32 privies — 24 for males and 8 for females, nnd tho 
standard observed is one for 35 persons, besides two separate urinals for males nnd females, eaoh 
30 feet long. Thero aro four sweepers to clean them. Tho chief thing to be sceu is that they nro 
regularly and properly cleaned. As no need to incrensa their number beyond tbo presont standard 
has ever been felt, it is not necessary to [raiso tlio standard of latrine accommodation. Separate 
urinal accommodation should be insisted upon. An arrangement of doors opening readily outwards 
from tbo iuside, to help operatives to go out sooner from working rooms in tho case of fire, should 
be prescribed. And I would add that in case of storeyed factory buildings tlioro should be two or 
more staircas03 on their different sides, either of masonry or iron, or any firo-rosisting materials, 
and their stops instead of being in one continuous flight from the top to tho bottom should ho in 
two or more flights according to the height of the storey from tho ground floor. Tfie first flight 
should he from the top to the middle of tho staircase whore thero should ho a lnnding place five 
feet square at least, and thence in two flights, ono opposite tho other or even in three if so many 
can be constructed, hut two or double flights there must he. Tho width of the staircase must bo fivo 
feet or larger equal to that of the doorway. Tho fencing at onr mill nnd gins gives sufficient pro- 
tection to the operatives and others who have occasion to go near tho machinery. The several parts 
requiring fencing under section 12 of tho Factory Act have been securely protected. Tho Faotory 
Act should be administered to suit local circumstances nnd so tho Local Government should have 
the power to frame rules, etc., to administer it accordingly", I don’t see it is of any advantage oithor 
to factory owners or operatives to hare uniformity in its administration throughout India. On 
the contrary an arrangement, which is advantageous in one part of the country, may bo otherwise 
or cause inconvenience in another — for instanco under section 5-B of the Factory Act no person is 
to bo employed, with certain specified exceptions, in a factory on a Sunday. Under the 
present arrangement we close our factory on tho weekly bazar day which is Monday instead of on 
Sunday, to enable the operatives to buy necessaries on that day. If a rule be made that on no 
account labourers should bo employed on Sundays, faotory owners will have to close tboir factories 
for tho bazar in addition to Sundays, if the latter be not the bazar day, which means so much loss 
in weekly production. I don’t see any need of strengthening tho present inspecting staff by 
appointing full time medical inspectors of factories if my suggestion be adopted about empowering 
factory owners to employ children that apply in the absence of the medical officers without an ago 
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certificate, ponding tho modical officer’s^ next visit, Wien the number of faotories is grown bo Bao Bahadur 

largo that tbo civil snrgaon of tho district is unable to inspect them at regular intervals without Trimbak Bao Satis, 

neglecting liis other duties a full timo medical inspector will be required. I believe most of the 

factory owners on this side have never neglected to carry out loyally instructions given by tho 

civil surgeon from timo to timo. Tho proposed f all-time medical inspector should be a subordinate „ . 

of tho civil surgeon, as the latter is tho responsible officer of the district medical department,' ,, 

and should continue to have that responsibility in connection with tho factories in his district. 

Witness was of opinion that tho half-hour midday stoppage should not bo compulsory in ginningi 0 . . , , 

' provided that extra women, as relievers, nre engaged, so that no women works over 11 hours a day. a * 

Their gins always stopped at midday with the mill, bat other, gins did not stop. If there was' a 
•brisk market, owners of gins did not like losing the half hour. Night work was necessary in 
'ginning, beeauso some gins had more work to do than others. Whether a gin was busy or not depen- 
ded a great deal upon tho popularity and personal influence of the owner. If tho girming-ownors 
formed a pool, then, some gins were purposely kopt closed. If all tho ginB worked by day, there 
would ho no. necessity for night work. In tho Pulgaon mill tho average outturn per hour per 
spindlo was higher in tho shorter days than in tho longer days, being *53 oz. in December as com- 
pared with ’43 in June. There was, of course, a larger gross output in the longer day. They spun 
coarse counts in April, May and June, and so tho figures were not really comparable. The rainy 
months of July and August were best for spinning. From April until the middle of June tho 
weather was too dry. , Tho short cold weather days came between the two ; they were not so good 
as tho rainy days, and yet not so bad as the dry days. A fixed working day would not ho 
suitablo for that disit ict, whero all the workers would prefor the .present daylight hours. If there 
was to be a 12 hours' day, then it must mean 12 hours of actual work, exclusive of tho half-hour 
'stoppago. Their mill did not need or want electric light, but i f the working day were fixed, they 
would have to introduce it ; othern iso they would loso in tho cold weather. In tho near feature 
witness could not see any grounds for anticipating improved application and outturn with a shorter 
day. In his experience there had been some improvement in skill. Ho thought that tho produc- 
tion of 310 days with a fixed 12-hour day would bo greater than that of 310 days with the present 
day of varying length, On the other hand, mills would have to bear the cost of an electric light 
installation. Bo was snro that tho share-holders would insist on this being put in, in order to get 
tho benefit of tho extra time in the cold weather, if tho Commission recommended a 12-hour day, as 
the operatives would prefer to work longer at tho closo of the day, even with electric light, rather 
than in the early morning. Mills should start at sunrise, and then use the electric light towards 
tho close of tho cold- weather days only. 


Witness No. 244. 

Mr. Narayan Yithal Tamhatikar, Manager of the Pitlgaon Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing jr r . Nornvan Vitlial 

Ooir.pam/s Mill, Pulgaon. Tnmb ^l r , 

Witness stated that ho had fourteen years’ experionco of tho cotton industry ; ho had been con- 0ra * evidence. 
ncctcd with tho Pulgaon mill nil that timo. They worked daylight hours and had always given tho ' i 'i i 

midday interval from 11-30 to 12 noon. During tho intervals the operatives usually rested ; 
some took food then, and it was customary also to take a light meal nt 9 a.si. and again at 3 r. m. 

On tho longest working day tho engino ran for 13 hours 5 minutes, and nn the shortest day for 
10 hours nnd 45 minutes, giving an average day of cloven and a half hours. With a fixed twelvo 
hours they would lmvo to put in tho electric light. In the long run, their production would inorcasa 
working a 12 hour day. Witness thought that in tho evenings of tho long days tho younger adults 
neglected their work owing to tho heat. There was a scarcity of child labour and skilled labour ; 
if another mill woro started in Pulgaon, the labour supply would bo improved, as tho inducement 
to Skilled labourers to come to Pulgaon would be greater. Very fow local men were employed in 
the mill. Tho hands consisted chiefly of mafiars from tiio Nagpur district, and wore constantly chang- 
ing. Tho half-timers, on reaching adult age, preferred to leave mill employment rather than work 
on this ring frames. On an average tho same labourer did not remain in tho mill for more than five 
or six years. The system of dasturi was not prevalent in Pulgaon. Tho half-timers did their seven 
hours consecutively, but two intervals of half an hour onch wore given from 9 to 9-30 a.m. and from 
3 to 3-30 r.M., according to tho Act. In tho absence of the half-timers tho full timers had to make 
tho best arrangements they conld for the doffing, and work was carried on somehow, perhaps at a 
loss. All the half-timers received tho half hour interval. Monday was the holiday in Pulgaon, hut 
if there had been a festival during tho week they worked on Monday, closing at 4 f.m. to permit of 
tho operatives attending tho bazaar. Cleaning work was done during working hours every other 
•Sunday. Tho men had onco strnck for higher wages, and tho proprietors had to give way. No 
children wore employed before being passed by the civil surgeon, who camo to the mill every throe 
months, and so at times they had to wait a considerable period, nnd were inconvenienced thereby. 

•Formerly they sent tbo boys to Wardha and there was no difficulty, but now all sorts of details 
had to bo filled in in tho corlificate, which necessitated somo one going with the boys and this conld 
.not always bo arranged. Witness thought that tho children might bo provisionally passed by tho 
hospital assistant and thon bo produced boforo tho civil surgeon when ho next visited the mill. 

Tho hours of tbo “young persons 5 ’ class would determine tbo working hours of the mill. It would 
-bo impossible to run the mill without tho aid of half-timers and young persons. Witness thought 
that the operatives would like two separate half-hour intervals, instead of the one midday half-hour’s 
rest, but this would not prevent their going out ns they liked. Tho mill on one occnsion tried a 
pass’-out system, and tho men struck. Tho best mouths “ ■ ' - : July, August and Sep- 
tember, and tho worst months April and May. Witness ■ • idnction per hour per 

spindlo in tho long and short days was about the same, b ■ data to work upon, 

for in July they spun high counts and in April low counts. They were inspected at presont by tho 
special inspector, tho civil surgeon and tho Deputy Commissioner. They ginned all tlicir own 
cotton, and the gins worked according to the hours of tho mill. There was no. dec trie light in tho 
gins, non-working children wero not allowed in tho mill. They were at presont discussing the 
advisability of installing an oil engino for tho weaving department, in order to run it independently 
of tho spinning. They had 18,000 spindles and 179 looms ; tho operatives were 665 adult 
males, 170 females, and 25 half-timers. 

Koie.— T ho witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 
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Witness No. 245. 

Mr. JP. Hemingway , I.O.S., Deputy Commissioner, Wardha. 

So far as I can judge, the physique of workers has not been affected by long hours. In 
general appearance mill workers] compare very favourably with field labourers. Regular work 
and regular pay afford small luxuries which field labourers lack. Thero is no necessity to 
limit the working hours of adult males. The mill hand will never overwork himself in this 
country ; if the machinery runs for long hours, ho will absent himself for longer intervals during 
the hours of work. I can see no physical deterioration sufficient to warrant tho creation of a 
“ young person ” class. If the definition, moreover, of a “ young person ” depended on stated 
limits of ago, the classification would he useless. I consider a register of all workers under tho 
Oge of 16 advisable ; for I considor that tho ability of juveniles to work full tiroo should bo judged 
entirely by physical fitness, and not by ago. Employment of women at night need not bo 
prohibited. Bnt if it is allowed, I would strictly onforco shifts, with short working hours and 
frequent intervals. It is unnecessary to raiso tho minimnm ago of children beyond 9. I would 
abolish the actual ago limit entirely, and forbid employment of children “ who have not attained 
puberty,” unless they hold a certificate of physical fitness to work either as half or full-timers. 
As noted abovo, I considor physical fitness to ho ilio only true criterion. If ago is still retained, 
physical fitness should certainly bo added to the certificates. I would class half and full timers 
according to physical fitness entiroly. Tho provision of elementary education should not bo obliga- 
tory. It would bo an unnecessary expense in tho smaller factories. If attendance at schools wero 
compulsory under tho law, this obligation might bo included. A rule excluding non-working young 
children from factories is unnecessary, and would, I think, ho vexatiouB. Inspections must bo 
mado by rule, but tho definition of “ dangerous ” would rest with tho inspector. Accidontsto 
non-working children aro exceedingly rare. But such a rule might be onforced very rigidly by 
a “ conscientious ” inspector, and entail great annoyance both to tho mill owners and tho factory 
hands. I would not prescribe any- standard of latrino accommodation at all. Tho percentage 
requirements in factories employing 500 and 50 hands respectively vary enormously ; in tho big 
mill ono latrine for every 50 persons might suffice, while in a small factory one for every 10 
would probably he snfiicient. It would sufiico to make the accommodation “ ndeqnato in tho 
opinion of the inspector.” I wonJd insist on separate urinal accommodation. All doors should 
be made to open outwards, in case of fire. Lnokily fires aro rare. No farther precautions as to 
fencing of machinery aro necessary. Section 12 (c) of tho present Act is sufficient. Uniformity 
in the administration of tho Act throughout India is advisable, though notan absolute necessity. 
In Bombay, for example, it may ho advisable to restrict working hours more rigidly than need 
be done here, whero labour is more cn'ily obtained. Fnll-timo medical inspectors bhonld certainly 
bo appointed. Proper factory inspection is really the work of a specialist. 

Witness stated that ho had had seventeen months’ experience of factory inspection work, as 
Deputy Commissioner. Dis written evidence applied solely to the mills and gins in Wardha district. 
Ho had no experience of places whero long hours were avoikcd bnt ho was opposed to any 
moro strict, regulation of tho hours of adult males in tho Wardha diVrict. If the gins in that 
district wished to work over eleven or In e!vo hours a day they had to apply for permission, and 
he then considered tho system of shifts which they suggested. The gins could not arrange for 
sepai ato working shifts with fixed hours, bnt they employed extra women on tho simultaneous 
shifts system. If tho gins did not ask for porraission to work late, then it would ho possible to 
prosecute them for working females beyond tho legal number of hours. Witness had nevor 
known tho gins to work nfter 9 P.SI. Beyond the assurance of tho ginning owners, ho had really 
no guarantee that the women did not in fact work moro than eleven hours. The practice 
of making ginning ownerB apply for leave to work Into hours could of conrsc bo carried 
too far. They wore not compelled to got leavo in adrnneo. There was no proper lighting 
in tho gins and those that worked up to 9 r.M. did so by tho aid of small lamps. Labour 
was recruited locally, and in his opinion tho ginning hands compared favourably in health 
with persons in outside omploymouts. Tboy woro more highly paid than coolies, and tho 
scarcity of hands for ginning labour was not duo to any drawbacks in tho work itself. 
Labour generally was scarce. Witness had seen youthful full-timers hardly fit to do a 
day’s work and ho therefore approved of tho second examination for physical fitness. Tho first 
examination should he final as regards ago. Tho Act should apply to all gins, irrespective of the 
number of workers and the number of days worked. Witness once had complaints from 
Hingnughat that tho mills had a difficulty in getting their boys passed, and ho thought of 
allowing tho local hospital assistant to pass them temporarily. Tho necessity for this stop did 
not eventually arise. Ho did not think thero was nny enuso for complaint on tho part of tho 
Pnlgaon mill, as tho doctor went thero much more frequently than once in three months. At 
present the factories were inspected by himself, the civil surgeon, and tho special inspector, 
but all three did not do the same work. Mon on the spot wero absolutely necessary as 
inspecting officers in order to pay surpriso visits. The local resident officials should see that 
the orders of the factory inspector wore carried out, There /would be enough work for a full- 
time medical inspector in tho division, hut ho would not bo able to pnss all tho children. Tho 
civil surgeon would still have to do that work, and tho medical inspector could scrutinise tho 
certifying during his visits to tho mill. Witness would like to seo the fnll-timo special inspector 
a medical man, who could attend to questions of physiquo, sanitation, and so on. Tho 
special factory inpector should he a' senior man with a practical knowledge of factories, gainod 
in Bombay or Calcutta, There had been one or two proseoutions for illegal employment 
of children, bnt owing to the fact that the offences, on examination, proved to be entirely 
technical, involving no blame on the mill owners, he withdrew tho oases. If childron woro allowed 
to work for a week before certification this might be abused in smallfgins. It would lend to the 
illegal employment of children, and evasion of tho law would be easy. He did not think that 
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Witness stated that lie had had twelvo yoara’ experience of factory inspection work in the 
Khandwa district. There were only gins thore, and half of them were not under tho Act. All 
gins ought to be brought under the Act. If a gin had not worked tho full numbor of days in ono 
season, then at the beginning of the next tho owner applied to havo it taken off tho register, which 
had to bo done. A new gin did not come under the Act for the first year, it lay with tho local 
authorities to apply the Act to it. Those gins that did not come under tho Act took advantago 
of it, and worked their females heyond the legal number of hours. On one occasion ho entered 
a gin, not under the Act, and found that it had been steadily working with one shift from 4 A.H. 
to 8 P.ir. No doubt extra women had been employed, hut they had to bo there for sixteen hours. 
Among tho “ extra hands ” they usually included all tho sweepers and mukaddams. If a gin 
wished to work for 16 hours, it should do so by two eight-hour periods, oven if the hands would 
in consequence have to bo content with less wages. He had initiated prosecutions for working 
women boyond the legal hours, for tho defective fencing of machinery, and for lack of proper 
sanitation. Thore had been no special accidents in the district, nnd no one had been killed in front 
of the openers. While ho had not observed any injury to tho health of tho labourers by reason 
of their having to breathe tho fluff and dust laden air for go many hours yet there was bound 
to bo somo injury from this cause, and so ho favoured a restriction of honrs. A standard of purity 
of air in gins should ho fixed, and the dnst and fluff nukanco should bo remedied by the introduc- 
tion of fans or humidifiers. Ho had not scon any gins with fans therein. Tho operatives must, 
he thought, be troubled by tho dnst, otlicrwiso they wonld not tie np their mouths and noses. His 
impression was that tho atmosphere was so had that it was bound to tell, nnd did toll, on tlieir 
health. The workers went to the gins for about six months in tho year. INI any of the workers 
were over 50 years of ago, hut he did not regard tho gins as a refugo for weaklings. The men who 
worked in the gins wero not cultivators. The question of employing men or womon at night was 
purely one of monoy ; men could bo obtained if tho owners cared to pay enough. Gins had to 
apply for permission to work lato under clause 6 (1) of tho Factory Act. He was convinced that 
children did work in gins, nnd while abont to malm an inspection ho had seen children rnnning out 
of the ginning room. It v>as difficult, however, to catch them actually at u ork. All non-working 
children should ho prohibited from entering tho factory gates, and any child found within tho 
gates should bo presumed to bo at work. No persons under 16 year's of ago slionld be allowed to 
work in gins, as the atmosphere was prejudicial to children and stunted . their growth. During 
twelve years he bad only passed one half-timer; half-timers as such wero not employed in gins. 
Witness disapproved of the “simultaneous shift system” under which tho womon wore in fact 
retained at work during the nominal intervals of rest. Tho longest honrs that ho knew to he 
worked by one shift were 161. Ho believed that tho liamals did get an interval of rest. Ho 
approved of tho appointment of medical officers for special inspection work. At present ho con- 
sidered himself responsible for sanitation, vontilation, and tlic certifying of children ; lio loft tbo 
fencing of machinery, and boilers to tbo factory inspoctors. Witness based all bis replies on his 
experience of the ginning industry only. 


Witness No. 247. 


Hr. James Doyle, Officiating Civil Surgeon, Wardha. 


The]factories in this district arc cotton weaving, spinning, ginning, and pressing factories 
I cannot supply any statistics showing tho relative healthiness of tho operatives as compared with 
the general average of tho non- factory population of tho same class. I have not enough 
experience in factories to give any definite opinion on this subject. From my short experience 
with factories I am inclined to think that the factory population is abovo tho goneral average of 
the same class ns regards physique. I do not think the operatives in this district suffer more 
than tho goneral population of the same class from any specific classes of diseases, hut I cannot 
give statistics regarding this. As regards defiuito limiting ages being prescribed for certain classes 
of factory workers, I am of opinion that tho physical fitness of tho children is of moio importance. 
Children should bo certified fit for the work to bo done — c.g., ono boy of 9 might he fit to work 
six honrs, but another, of tho samo age, might not bo fit to do more than threo hours’ work. Tbo 
medical declaration of “fitness” should bo based on tho number of hours exacted from tho 
operatives. Dentition by itself cannot in alKcases be relied on in India. In my opinion tbo 


average age at which tbo permanent teeth appear 


iu Indian children is as follows :~ 


(а) Central incisors 

(б) Lateral „ 

(c) Canines 

(cZ) Anterior bicuspids 
(e) Posterior „ 

(/) Anterior molars 
(y) Second „ 

(h) Posterior „ 

A child of 9 — 12 permanent teeth, 

„ of 13 to 14 — 28 permanent teeth. 


7th year. 

8tli to 9th year. 
10th to 13th year, 
9th to 10th „ 
10th to 14th „ 
6tli to 7tb „ 
11th to 1 4th „ 
16th to 24tli „ 


With 28 permanent teeth in a girl or hoy of this country, I wonld class them as ovor 12 years 
of age — though I know of an authenticated case of a girl whoso age was 10 yenrs nnd one month, 
and who had 28 permanent teeth. The fathor, being nn educated man nnd in Government 
service, had a record of bis daughter's birth. I Lave no experience of any <cases wliero tho 
law is evaded ns to tbo employment of children in factories, either as half or whole-timers. 
With -.respect to districts dike this, I am notin favour of the appointment of wliolo-time medical 
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inspectors. _ The civil surgeon of the district is sufficient, Wfaero there is a dispensary, tho Mri James Doyle. 

hospital assistant might be antlionsed to look round occasionally and bring any irregularity to the 

notice of tho civil surgeon. The standard suggested by the Textile Factory Labour Committee 

for latrine accommodation — ono seat for every 25 persons — is safficient. There ought to he separate 

minal accommodation.^ One thing I would like to bring to the notice of the Commission is that 

all factories— -irrespective of tho number of bands employed, and tho number of months they - 

work — should come under the Factory Act on opening for the first time. The working hoars of- 

adult males should bo limited. I know of no oases in which physiquo has been affected by long 

hours. Tho employment of women at night should ho prohibited. Tho minimum age at whiok. 

children are allowed to work in factories should be raised to 10 years. Certificates of both age 

and fitness should bo required before allowing children to work iu factories. Similarly, before 

okildren who have hitherto worked half-time aro allowed to work fnll time as adults, certificates 

should be required of both ago an'd physical fitness. A rulo should bo made prohibiting young. 

children from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories. Tho best 

way to enforco tliis prohibition would be by law, i.c , no ohildien who are not authorized workers 

should bo allowed on the premises of tbo factories, and on any breach of this rulo the proprietor 

or manager should bo prosecuted and heavily fined. There ought to boa standard of ventilatiou. 

All doors should open from the inside outwards, as in case of fire esoape would be easier. I am 
of opinion that the Factory Act should bo uniform throughout India. 

Witness stated that he had had ono season’s experience of inspection work in the ginning evidence. 
industry and ho had inspected the mills iu tho district since August. He considered that tho 
cotton operatives and ginning labourers weio as good iu physique as persons in outside employ- 
ments. Ho had not found them subject to phthisis. Mill hands did not come to tho hospital 
in larger numbers than outside woikors. Thero wore occasional cases of long ailments, but ho 
could not follow the history of these cases. At present tho certificates for ago were granted 
solely on dentition ; he considered that physical development, takon iu conjunction with dentition, 
would give more accurate results. He know children passed as nine years who were not fit to do 
two hours’ work a day ; if tho minimum ago wore not raised, then the civil surgeon should have 
power to reject all physically unfit children Witness had examined children for the Pulgaon mill 
much more frequently than onco in three months. If thoy had several children waiting, then he 
went to the mill ; hut if there were only ono or two children, then tho mill had to wait until his 
next visit to Pulgaon or Hinganghnt. Ho thought it would bo advisable to allow the hospital 
assistant to pass the children provisionally. All gins should be brought under the Factory Act. 

His duties would not bo increased thereby, because mnny of tho gins that escaped tbo Factory Act 
had to ho inspected under the Municipal Act. He disapproved of women working in gins after 
SorSr.M. A restriction of tho hours of ndult males was not necessary in the Wnrdlia district; 
but, as a question of principle, ho thought 12 hours a reasonable working day in India. Ho 
should expect labourers to work reasonably hard during the whole of a 12 hours day. Thoy did 
not woik the wholo of tho 13-hour hot weather day. 


Witness No. 248. 

Mr. RamraUtdas Ramdayal, manager of the Seth Narsingdas Molita Press and Ginning Factory t) Mr. ItamrahMas 

Wardlia. Eamdayal. 

Combined written 

Witness stated that there were sixty gins in tho factory. Tkey omployed 75 men and and oral evidence. 
91 women in the ginning, nnd 02 men in tho picss. The ginning went on from tho middle of 
November to tho end of March, nnd tho usual daily hours for both ginning and picssmg were 
from C a. ll. to G p.u. The labourers in tbo gins received one nnd a half hour’s interval, and those 
iu tho press half an hour’s interval. Ho appiored of tho Act being made applicable to all gins; 
nnd lie was in favour of women being allowed to work nt nights. He bad no objection to fencing 
tbo shafting between tho drums so ns to lessen the chanco of accidents. Women should certainly 
bo prohibited from working in front of tho openor, but unices the opener itself was improved 
thero would always be accidents from fire, and from stones burled out. Dnriog the last five year a 
therb bad only been ono accident in their factory — a man got his fingers crushed in the machinery. 

There wore occasional Gres from the opener, but no one had ever been killed. They did not work 
their gins for 24 hours, because they could not employ w omen at night. Thoy were prevented 
from doing so under the pi cserit Act, and men were not available tp do tho woik, Thero was 
consequently consideiablo delay in ginning tho cotton, nnd they snSered inconvenience by 
not being allowed to woik women nt night. All castes worked in tho gins, and there was no 
scarcity of hands. Women earned tlueo annas and men six annas a day. Tho cultivators did not 
woik in tho gins ; they w ore a superior class, and their wives would npt look at employment 
in a factory. Those who woiked in gins obtained employment nt other times in carrying wood 
and grass and on general co olio work. Ho appiored of all factories being brought under the Act, 
because thoy gained gi cat benefit from tho advice of the factory inspector, The accidents were 
also fewer. Thero was a pool for ginning in Waidlia, the rate being Rs, 4-8 for 345 lbs. of cotton. 

When there was no combination the price was only Rs. 3-8. There was no combination this 
year among the presses, and so last year’s price of Rs, 3-8 a bale had decreased to Rs. 2'4. 
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Witness No. 249. 


Hr. N. R. JDastur, Hinganghat. 

Tito name of the mill is the Rai Saheh Rcckchand Moliota Spinning and Weaving Mill, 
the owner being Rai Saheh Rcckchand Mohota, The averago number of workmen is 915, 
consisting of G40 men, 165 women, 100 boys and 9 girls. The mill was started in tho year 
1900, and the average working days are 310 per year, tho average working time per day is 
12 hoars 3 minutes throughout the year. Our mill always works from sunrise to dark; and 
as wo have no olectric light at all, the longest time of working has been registered at 13 hours 
and 24 minutes, and the shortest at 10 hours and 58 minutes. The average comes to over 
121 hours a day for 5 months from April to August, while it. comes under 121 hours for tho 
remaining 7 mouths from September to March. My opinion is that tho working hours of adult 
males should not bo limited by law, because tho physique of tho workers has not been effected by 
long hours; but if tho working hours are to he limited, I would stop the working of the mills 
by electric light, and lot all tho mills work from sunrise to sunset, with an intorval of hnlf an 
hour for rest between 12 and 2 r. H., so the daily average of working honrs would then come to 
12, and all would get an equal advantage by this system, and no mill-owner would be able to 
work more owing to the absence of the electric light. I append a tahlo showing the effect on 
production of days of varying length:— 


Average working 
clay of 

Production per spindle 
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! spindles). 

Production of reeling' 
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Certificates of physical fitness ns well as of age should he required before children aro 
employed on half-time, as no children should be allowed to work without such certificates 
I do not think it is necessary to call for fresh certificates of physical fitness in the case of 
half-timers who becomo adults on attaining tho age of 14, according to their original certificates 
I am not in favour of the suggestion for the creation of a class of “young persons,” as in tho 
United Kingdom, because if tiiat system he introduced in India, it will create great confusion 
The number of “young persons” of tho age of 14 -16, working in our mill, is nearly loo' 
As t have said above, I am quite against any limitation by law of the working hours of adult 
males, and if the day bo fixed 12 hours by law the result would bo Jless production, ns the work 
people have tho usual habit of taking time for smoking, eating, &c., in the mill premises and 
thus their actual working time comes down from 13 to about Ilf hours But nt the same ’timo 
I am not of opinion that they should be allowed to work for more than 12f hours. I would ston 
tho electric lights altogether, and allow tho mills to work from sunrise to dark in all tho seasons 
of the year, so that there will he no need to fix any definite time for the adult males. The" special 
circumstances of tho mill industry in India arc such as to demand full consideration of local 
circumstances, customs, climatic conditions, <fcc. The working day of 13 honrs is only normal ■ 
moreover, thero is a vast differeco between tho working of the Indian and Lancashire operatives’ 
The Indian operative cannot work regularly, or for any fixed period of time; he can go on leave 
and return when ho likes, and for these reasons I dislike legislative interference with adult 
labour. I do not approve of the suggestion that factory inspectors should bo obtained from 'tho 
United Kingdom, whore the system is quite different from India. I consider it essential that 
any law which it may eventually ho decided to introduce should contain provisions introducing 
a certain amount of elasticity in itR actual operation. As regards the housing of the mill hands 
it would bo hotter if every mill-owner of a thickly populated city like Bombay provided ncoom' 
modation for their work-people to live in the vicinity of their mills, as tho health of tho employees 
Buffers considerably owing to their most unhealthy surroundings in tho city. The Bai Sahel, rtinl- 
chaud Mahota Mill Ginning Factory and Cotton Press employs 44 men and 58 women in tho ginning 
factory on 35 gins and So men and 3 women are employed in the press. Tho ginning cowmen cos 
from the middlo of November and extends np to April or May, depending upon the crop Tho 
gins work from sunrise to sunset, and the press one or two times in a week when there is n. 
stock of cotton ready to bo pressed The average number of hours a person employed in ginning 
oppressing works is about 12, while the working time of women comes less than 11 hours as 
ex ra women are employed to rehevo each other in order to give them intervals of ono and 
half hour s rest. I am of opinion that the Factory Act should not bo applied to gins and 
presses. The employment of women at night should he prohibited in spinning and wearing 
mills, but not in . gins, because the workers in ginning factories arc quite different in all condi- 
tions to those in spinning and weaving mills. If it is decided to make tho Factory Act 
applicable to all ginning mills and presses, some special provisions in the Factory Act would bo 
necessary regarding, the working of tho women. They should bo allowed to work overtime 
without any restrictions, because all the ginning mills aro worked by the women only Lathe 
labour should not bo interfered with. It would he better if tho ginning line shaft wore cased 
up m order to avoid accidents. .There was only one accident in £ cotfon preS trhj tho hst 

Hvo years, and none m tho ginning factory. 1 ° u 
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Wtiness No, 251. 

Mr, J. Walker, I.C.S, CJ.E, Commissioner of the Nagpur Division , representing the Government 

of the Central Provinces. 

Tlio special factory establishment for the Central Provinces consisted, nntil about a year 
a „ 0 0 f a share of tho services of the Presidency Inspector of Factories, Bombay. There nro now- 
two’ special officers for tho Central Provinces and Berar, on pay of Rs. 400 — 20 — 600 and of 
jj g goo 20 400. That, establishment is linked with tho administrative machinery of Govern- 

ment, and is supervised by officers not forming part of it in tho manner described in boob 
circular IV- D. 6 of tho compilation of Chief Commissioner’s book circulars, and in tho rule 
published in notification No. 3252, dated tho 2 1st March 190G. I am not nwaro how the 
present special inspectors have been recruited or trained. Inspection by tho special inspector of 
factories, Bombay, was satisfactory, but could not bo sufficiently frequent. I havo not seen 
enough of the working of tho now staff to express an opinion on thoir work. But I am inclined 
to doubt whether tho emoluments of tho post are enough to obtain a sufficiently highly qnaliGod 
typo of officer, at least for tho post of chief inspector. That officer should bo a thoroughly 
competent man of the typo of the English factory inspectors. I am inclined to think that a 
chief inspector with ono assistant is probably enough, but possibly fnrthor experience of tho work 
of boiler inspection, which has only boon reoontly introduced in the Central Provinces, may 
show tho need of anothor assistant. It is convenient that boiler inspection should be combined 
with factory inspection to save multiplicity of staff, in viow of tho short working season of tho 
great majority of factories. The chief inspector should bo a thoroughly competent man with a 
spocial knowledge of tho supervision of textile industries. Ho might bo paid from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000, or perhaps on tho scale of Public Works Department officers. Ho will bo able to 
stnndardizo tho work of his assistant or assistants, and by his and their inspections to givo 
District Magistrates and Civil Surgeons useful guidance ns to tho technical points particularly 
requiring attention at their inspections. Ido not think it is at all necessary to havo very 
frequent inspections of tho seasonal cotton factories by the special staff. If they record in an 
inspection book kept at such factories the defocts to bo attended to, Civil Snrgeon and District 
Magistrate can enforco compliance. A sot of questions to bo answered at tho inspections of 
different classes of factories might bo drawn up. I am not in favour of tho suggestion that 
factory administration throughout India should bo centralised under the direct control of tho 
Commerce and Industry Dopartmont. Tho suggestion seoms to hnvo occurred to tho Textile 
Factories Labour Committoo from a consideration of tho local extont of tho Factories Act, as 
defined in section 1, vide page 25 of their report ; but such a consideration has, of course, no force 
as a reference to other Acts which havo a liko local oxtent of the wholo of British India shows. 
Direct coutrol by tho Imperial Government would tend to weaken local authority, and to effect 
uniformity without regard to local conditions ; and tho latter nro ns important in factory inspeo- 
tion work ns in mo3t othor branches of tho administration. Hndor the existing Act the Imperial 
Government possesses very full control over tho Local Government’s fnctory administration, 
including the power to mako rules [section 18 (1)]. To advise tho Government oE India in tho 
oxerciso of this control, and also to adviso, but not to direct, Local Governments in their factory 
polioy, I am inoliuod to think that tho creation of nn ndvisory post to bo styled porbaps “ Inspector 
General of Factories ” might bo a good thing, on the analogy of what has been already dono in 
education, agriculture and exoise. I do not think that wholo-timo medical inspectors of factories 
are required for these provinces. Tho general sanitation of factories can be, and, I believe, 
is adequately supervised by tho periodical inspections of tho Civil Surgeon of tho district, and I 
think it is undesirablo to dissociato tho latter from direct responsibility for tho snnitary stato of 
the factories in his district. Further more, I think that sanitation and the ago and fitnoss of 
children can well bo checked by practical men of sound common sense, having somo knowledge 
of sanitation, and great experionco of tho appearance of tho Indian factory child worker. Our 
special factory inspectors should possess such qualities and knowledge, nnd their number can bo 
increased, if necessary. But I would havo no other medioul inspector of factories than the Civil 
Surgeon of tho district. 1 am not nwaro that tho physique of working mnles has boon affected by 
long hours. But I think it is clear that a legal limit should bo imposed for the working hours oven 
of adult mnlos. Thoro must be a natural limit of working timo beyond which the health of tho 
average worker must suffer, and when tho nverngo worker does not know his own interests best, tho 
law should interfere to somo extout with his liberty to ovorwork himself. The effects of ovorwork 
may bo counteracted to some oxtent by irregularity of working, but thoy must tell in the long run, 
and with tho growing scarcity of labour tho supply should bo conserved. Trade competition must 
necossarily prevent even the best managed mills from working for much shorter hours than the 
average adopted by tho trade, nnd the luttor nutnrally seok to make tho most that thoy can out 
of the existing labour supply without considering the rather lemoto oonscquenco of tho gradual 
deterioration of that supply which must ultimately follow any continuous overstrain on 'employees. 
It is possible too that tho supply of labour in mills would bo greater if tho standard daily task 
were less arduous, I tliiuk that a limit ’of 12 hours at tho mill, that is 111- working hours and 
"s hour’s interval, might bo fixed as a maximum, I am not prepared to express a definite opinion 
whether particular hours, and if so what, should bo prescribed by rule, without discussion of tho 
matter with some gentlemen actually engaged in the industry. I am inclined to think that it 
Bhould be permissible to start tho 12 hours day (allowing 4 hour for stoppage of the engino) at 
a fairly late hour in tho morning. Anjcarly morning start to work is hardly ip accordance wifh 
the habits of the people, and experience in rospeot of clorioal labour does not sbowtbatitis 
conducive to a very good day’s work. I havo not observed deterioration in young workers. Bnt 
I think it is certain that this must occur as tho usual working hours are rather too much even for 
seasoned adults. But I would not advocate tho creation pf an additional class based on age, owing 
to difficulty of all classification On that basis. Bosides this the restriction of the working hours of 
adult males will lessen the necessity for such an intermediate class. I appro vo of the registration 
of all workers up to 16 years of age. I think that tho employment of women at night° is opon 
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to so strong objection that it should bo entirely prohibited, except for very special reasons and Mr. J, Walker;, 
for a strictly limited period. Children must gonorally be left neglected, or taken to the factory, 
and the women’s health must suffer in the long ran as they havo probably household work to do 
at homo after the night’s work in the factory. 'Chore is besides a good deal of likelihood that 
women may, as is not uncommon in the ease of punhhn coolies, attempt to work both in tho day 
-and in tho night shift, for tho sako of extra temporary gain. As far as I know it is only in 
ginning fnotories that all-night working by women is usual. Tho amount of capital reqtured 
for such factories is not Inrge, and it can bo very well remunerated by working by day only. I 
think it is not uncommon in a town containing several ginning factories for one to be working 
by day and night shifts, and for others not to bo working at all, but to bo sharing in a pool of 

earnings. Such - c quite unjustifiable, To meet eases of genuine 

emergent pressnri . ■ ' vhicli inspectors would have first to satisfy them- 
selves, inspectors 0 . : ' , . to grant special permission for women to work at 

night for a period not exceeding ono month in one year. The answer to the question whether 
tho minimum ago for children bo raised depends upon what idea is accepted as the type of child 
development, representative of tho minimum stage of development to bo reached before n child 
can ho considered to ho fit to work as a half-timer in a factory Practically I think there is 
little difficulty in forming this idea, if a numbor of boys of different ages are collected together 
and scrutinized. In the period of growth of all children there is, 1 think, a more or le3smirkod 
stago at which tho 3 oung creature ceases to bo a soft and infantile looking child, and becomes 
.an aetivo looking little boy or girl. That stage should, I think, ha reached before a child is 
passed for factory labour. I have scrutinized tho pupils of soveral boys’ schools with this point 
in view and I am inclined to think that tho stage in question is generally reached rather about 
tho reputed age of 10 than that of 9. But I should wish to mako some more extended examina- 
tions before finally recommending that tho ago bo raised to 30. Even if it were tho case that 
ago could ho accurately determined either from records of births or from physiological signs, l still 
do not think that ago alone should ho regarded as tho solo determining factor in the decision whether 
any particular child should bo allowed to bo enrolled as a factory worker. In fact age is itself a 
minor point ns compared with physical fitness, though on humanitarian grounds it is desirable to 
prohibit tho employment of very precocious youngsters who might otheiwise be fit enough. 1 
certainly' think that a certificate of fitness by a responsible officer should bo required to bo obtained 
.by omployers before registering and employing any child. If a Civil Surgeon considers that an 
nneortilied child under tho authorized age is employed, it is open at present to the employers to 
famish evideneo under section 1C, and such evidence can uo doubt bo found, if wished, and cannot 
bo ordinarily rebutted. Section 7 (1) should bo amonded so as to run — 

“ No child slionkl ho employed in any factory unless ho hold a cortificato from an inspector 
certifying him as fit to work in a factory.” 

and tho definition of child in section 2 should bo amended as noted below. I may add that once 
tho principles that fitness and not mere ago, is tho qualification for child factory labour is 
admitted, it would seem that power to disqualify on tho ground of diminishod fitness dnring tho 
interval of technical “childhood” must bo takou. A child may bo fit at 10 but not at 11 or 
12 years age. I am also inclined to think that tho determination of fitness need not bo 
outiroiy confined to certifying surgeons or persons practising modicino. I think it might be 
determined also by special inspectors whose common sunso and experience should qualify them 
practically to do so. Their decision might ho subjeot to revision by the certifying surgeon. I 
do nob quite fully understand tho Committco’s recommendation on page 16 of tho report, on 
which apparently question ( p ) is based. Unco a child is certified as apparently above 10 years 
of ago, and fit to work half-time, there must by more efflux of timo como a period whan that 
ohild without farther examination or certification must bo permitted to work full-time. Taking 
tho earliest ago for certification to bo about ton, it may' bo doubted whother that stago is practi- 
cally always reached by the timo tho first cortificato is four years old, but it may bo safely 
assumed that it will be reached (if over) by tho timo tho first certificate is six years old. It seems 
to mo therefore that tho best course would bo to extend tho definition of tho term “child” in 
section 2 up to tho ngo of 16 years, bnt to add a proviso “that tho torn) should not include a 
person who holds a cortificato from the inspector of having attained tho ago of about 14 years 
• nnd of bain" fit to work foll-timo." This will onablo all fit to pass out ns full-time workers on 
attainin" 14 ycare of ngo. Without forming a separate class, their nnmes maybe kept on the 
. children’s register until, according to the original entries, they attain the ago of 16 years, when 
they should bo struck off, as also should bo tho names of those who have not so pissed. Wo 
cannot intotfere further with tho latter fooblo young men’s mofbod of earning tlioir livelihood. 

It may bo open to the inspector to cancel a certificate once granted on tho ground of diminished 
physical fitness, I think that some system of regular sots for tho employment of children should 
bo obli<mtory. While edncition outside the factories is not compulsory, it is not likely- that 
- many children of labourers would go to school if there were no factory. But if young 
children work in factories, tboy practically incur a certainty of illiteracy. The cost to employers 
would not bo much, and l think that they may be required to provide elementary education for 
the children thoy^omploy. The school hours would have to be light. A rulo should bo made 
prohibiting non-working yonng children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy 
parts of factories. The rule may bo enforced undor the provisions of section 17. The employers 
may bo required by rulo to affix notices, - ’ ” " ■ tioe, iu prominent places and near ■ , 

tho dangerous parts, and to provide places . to look after the children where 

women may deposit their children, if they arc required to work in dangerous or unhealthy 
. parts. Tho proposals to fix standards of purity for air, and for humidifying water, and a standard 
. of moisture, scorn suitablo for factories working the whole year. Much dopon ds on the situation 
..of the factory, hut lam inclined to think that ono latrine seat per 25 workers is an unneces- 
sarily large provision, looking to tho habits of tho people. Probably one in 35 or even 40 is 
enough. Urinal accommodation might bo required, if ordered by tho Civil Surgeon. It should 
be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall be hung so as to open readily from the inside 
'. outwards in case of tiro. I think that the fencing of machinery is generally well seen to. 

All orders for any additional precautions should ho recorded by the nspecting officer in a book 
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kept in tlio factory, and compliance should bo checked by tho next inspecting officer. Besides 
tho amendment in the law that will bo nccopsary, if tho snggestious mado in the answers given 
are accepted, I would'noto tho following points 

Section 2. — The oxistmg definition of "factory” involving a period of working is arbitrary 
and somewhat unworkable. Tho time elomont in tho definition may well be eliminated. If a 
gin works only for a very short time it may escapo actual inspection, bnt f hero is no reason why 
it should oscapo tho liability to inspection. 

Section 3.— 1 think that Sub-Divisional Magistrates should also bo cx-offcio inspectors of 
factories, for all factories in their sub-division, if so ordored by tho District Magistrate. This 
inspecting agency should bo mado uso of under tho control of tho District Magistrate. As 
suggested above, a set of questions might bo prepared for tho uso of inspecting officers. 

Section 15.— This should certainly provide a general ponnlty for tho breach of any rale 
framod under tho Act, besides imposing a penalty for a breach of tho law or rales by particular 
specified acts. Thoro should bo a sanction for all rules. 

Witness stated that ho had been an cz- officio inspector of factories during tho greater part 
of hiS eighteen years’ experience in tho Provinces. Ho considered that factory workers ns a class 
wore physically up to tho standard of those in outsido employments ; tho children wero rather 
spare, however, and if anything below tho averago physiqno of tho school obildren. To ft cortaia 
ostent this was probably duo to their hard work in tho mills. There was ft great scarcity of all kinds 
of labour. This did not apply specially to factories, and thero was nothing to show that, mill 
labour ns such was unpopular. He approved of a fixed twelve hours’ day, which would ho moro 
henefioial to all concerned than tho present daylight- to dusk day. He had not heard tho workers 
complain about tho length of tho present day in tho hot weathor. With a fixed twelve hour day 
between tho hours of 5-80 a.h. and 8-30 p.M., provision could if necessary be mado for overtimo 
work in special emergencies. Witness did not ngreo with tho view that tho Indians wero early 
-risers and liked to start work early. Ho lmd seen a gin working from 5-80 A. si. to 10 p. m. 
without proper shifts, If tho gins did in fact employ tho proper number of extra hands, thero 
was no harm in allowing -tho so-called simultaneous shift system in seasonal factories. Ho thought 
that tho wornon thomsclvos were particular about taking tlieir proper intervals of rost. Even 
where tho labour was supplied by a contractor, tho owner of tho gin must bo held responsible for 
kcoping a register of tho workers, and for any defects in tho system under which tho labour is 
employed. As a matter of fact that question hnd never arisen. Ho would not allow women to 
work in gins at night, in tho ordinary course of things ; thoy should only do so if there was a 
heavy cotton orop to handle. At present they found one gin working dny and night, and an 
adjoining gin shut down, so that night work was_ not always nccossary, All gins should corao 
under tho Act. Ho approved of tho definition of a factory adopted in tho English Act; tho number 
of persons employed was not a satisfactory criterion. Thero was nn explosion in a Nagpur ico 
factory, not under tho Act, resulting in the death of eleven persons. Tho cause of the accident was 
tho breaking of an ether tube, which was not sufficiently gnnrdcd. Had the factory been lioblo 
to inspection, it was highly improbablo (hat tho defect would have escaped notice. Thero was no 
reason why the law relating to tho employment of women in gins should ho relaxed. Ho would 
insist on tho extra women being nctunlly present, hut it might he too much trouble to have their 
actual hours of work stated. He approved of limiting tho time during which gins conld work 
by night. Concerning deterioration of health, ono would expect to find evidence of it, considering 
the matter on a prion grounds, hut he had not dono so. Ho had rondo no sprcial enquiries on tho 
subject. On humnuitarion grounds he approved of robing the ago for children to ten. Physical 
fitness should also ho a condition of their employment. Witness thought that if they could fix 
tho limit at which a man could work steadily throughout tho year, then the labour supply would 
he improved. All this changing about among tho mills indicated that tho present woi king hour3 
were too long, and that tho men could not work them in comfort, He believed that shorter hours 
would make tor efficiency. In his opinion tho “ young persons ” class would give riso to complica- 
tions Hisidea was that tho adults required protection. Labourers hero had not that int -lligenco and 
education customary in tho West, and were tempted to overwork themselves, so much so that long 
holidays became periodically necessary. By making (ho labouring population moro comfortable, 
it would become moro stable. Witness considered that, with daylight working, the hot weather 
day was too long. No working dny should exceed twelvo lionrs. It was not Iiumano or natural 
to employ all a man’s daylight hours solely in work. No child should bo allowed to work without 
first obtaining a certificate ; in tho districts thoy might give tho hospital assistant power to pass 
children provisionally. There was no gain in having tho factory inspector the boiler inspector 
also. Witness approved of tho cx-officio appointment of iho Deputy Commissioner and Civil 
Snrgeor ns inspectors and ho would givo thoso powers to tho Sub- Divisional Officer also. Ho 
would encourage education, hut would not compel mill owners to provide it. 

Note,— Owing to iltncs3, Mr. Walker was nnoblo to virify the correctness of this abstract of his oral evidence- 


Witness No. 252. 

Mr. A. B. Napier, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur. 

I would premise that my experience of factories is very limited. I had never inspected ono 
till I came to this district a few months ago, and now I havo only inspected cotton gins and press- 
es in country villngcs. ^ I see no reason to limit tho working liour3 of adult males, but I think 
■the present restriction in regard to females is vise. I have seen no deterioration. Eleven hours 
for women seems a proper maximum. I can see no way of enforcing this except by tho mainten- 
ance of attendance rolls and seeing that thero aro enough spare workers to allow reliefs. Coupled 
with this .must be an authorized register showing how long the engines work. ‘Prom this a calcu- 
lation will show 'if the women must have worked too long. If tlioro are sufficient reliefs, it mtiy 
■be taken for granted that tho women will have taken advantage of them. I ( 'or gins I -sec no 
reason to object to work going un from sunrise to half anihour after sunset or even till 8 r. M., 
subject to the 11-hour limit. Theie is a great trouble in country places in having tho clocks 
correct. Again I have found that it is nobody’s business to see that tho mills stop work at 8 p.m. 
I lately fined the manager of ono company for keeping women after 8 P. m., but I only discovered 
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regarding the health of operatives. But 1 have come across no cases in iwhich they compare 
unfavourably with the general population as regards health. I have found the factory popnlatiou 
equal to the general averago of the same class as rogards physique. I havo never observed any 
specific classes of diseases as pecular to operatives, but I have no statistics on the point. As 
regards determination of ago, l rely on general appearance. Tho dentition tost I consider valueless. 
When I first examined children, I aged them by their dentition, bat the results (compared with 
genoral appearance) appeared to me to be in many cases extraordinary, and I soon gavo^ up this 
method. I have no knowledge as to when tho permanent tooth are likely to appear in native 
children. As far as my limited experience goes, tho law as regards tho employment of children 
is rarely evaded. I have found children at my inspections to be propely certified and I have 
never had reason to believo that the timo tables are false. I do not think whole-time medical 
inspectors aro needed in these provinces. I consider the standard of latrine accommodation of 
1 scat to 25 operatives suitable. I do not think that tho physique of adult male workers has been 
affected by long hours, or that legislation on tho point is needed in these Provinces. In gins and 
presses, for example, men can always obtain an hour’s rest, I believe, when they need it. I have 
no opinion ns to what tho hours should be. The engine should, I consider, be stopped for half an 
hour at midday, as is tho case now. I do not think a class of “ young persons ” is necessary. As 
regards the minimum age of children, I have no decided opinion on tho subject, but I should be 
inclined to raise it to 10 years. Certificates of physical fitness are now required in the Central 
Provinces, but I havo never that I can remember met with a case in which I thought the child 
unfit. I think that no second certificate is required before a half-timer is omployod as a full-timer. If 
a child has reached 14 years of age according to his certificate, he or. she should be permitted to 
w'ork as ft fall-timer. Children should bo employed in regular sets; I do not see how a time-table 
could otherwise ho kept. A rule should certainly bo made to prevent unemployed children from 
accompanying workers. The manager should be hold responsible for enforcing this order, and ho 
should, if necessary, be prosecuted. Doors should, £ consider, be made to open outwards. I should 
be inclined to think that circumstances differ materially in different parts of India, and that one 
uniform law would bo objectionable. 

Witness had not noticed any deterioration of health among faotory workers. There was no 
obvious deterioration, but he had not specially enquired into the matter. He had not found 
phthisis, or other lung complaints, to be more prevalent among faotory workers than tho outside 
population. He considered the factory children to he of good physiquo, and had not seen one 
whom ho should consider unhealthy or underfed. He had abandoned tho dentition test, since the 
passing of the amended Act in favour of general physical development. He considered the age 
of nine to be more difficult to determine than the age of fourteen. On tho new form of ago 
certificate he had to note whether a child was physically unfit, but this did not mean that the 
child was rejected, even if unfit. The owner of the factory .could still employ the child if ho so 
desired. Only about ono per cent, would ho classified as unfit. There would be no hardship in 
forcing children to obtain a certificate of physical fitness. Tho question of physical fitness was 
largely a matter of opinion, but there would always bo some symptoms which would be apparonfc 
to every one in tho case of an unfit child. At present tho Nagpur 1 children camo to his bungalow 
for examination. Tho Bndnera children wero brought to Amraoti. He oxaminad between COO 
and 700 children last year, but ho had not gone into tho question why they wero continually chang- 
ing from mill to mill. He always took their thumb impressions, but did not enter up tho identi- 
fication marks column himself. Had he to do so it would give him a great deal of extra work. He 
considered tint it would be a move in the right direction to taiso the age for children to 10, but 
ho did not hold strong views on the subject. Theoretically, the air in gins and presses was very 
had, but in practice ho had not found any ill-effects therefrom, and ho did not think that the evil 
effects were so great as to call for immediate action unless tho defects conld be remedied easily. 
He had not noticed any increased sickness in the cotton season. It would, of course, ha advant- 
ageous if they could mitigate tho nuisance caused by the dust and fluff in gins, mills, presses, eto. 


Witness Ho. 254. 


Mr. E. If. Powell, Senior Inspector of Factories, Oentral Provinces and Berar. 

In my opinion the working hours of ndnlt males should be limited for the reason that tho 
natural stamina of the class of the operators now employed in textile factories, is not equal to the 
physical strain imposed upon them by tho present long working hours, and although tho results 
of these long hours mny not bo visible it is only natural to suppose that their physique must suffer 
and serious consequences follow. A limit of 11 hours should be fixed and constitute a working 
day. Tho method for enforcing the restriction would bo to restrict the working hours of the 
engines. Tho logal working hours should bo from 6 A. n. to 6 P si., with two intervals for rest and 
food, in place of tho usual one, of half an hoar during tho course of the day, for instance the first 
interval might he between 8-30 A.M. and 9 A si. and second interval between 12-30 A.sr. and I P.M., 
or such time as may bo considered suitable or convenient. These two intervals would allow for 
all that is necessary, in the way of rest, food, smokes, etc., etc., and would so save a deal of 
loitering so much complained of now a days, by shortening the working hours in the morning tho 
period when most of tho loitering is done. Ho need then would remain for the workmen to leave 
their work on any pretence, unless for actual necessity, and it is then obvious, that better control 
and discipline could bo maintained over the work people than can be expected under tho existing 
conditions. Ordinarily the starting and stopping of the engines should bo restricted to certain 
periods. Without this it would not bo feasible to maintain a reasonable amount of check against 
irregular running, if tho occupiers were permitted to ran and stop their engines, at any irregular 
time they choose between noon and 2 P.M., as is often done in smaller factories at prosent. 
In any case tho actual working hours of the factory, together with the proscribed intervals for 
rest and food, should he declared iu tho time-table exhibited on the premises. If possible tho 
logoi working hours should be from 6 a. u. to 6 p.m. with an interval of an hour or half an hour, 
ns.the case may he. On the other hand, if it is decided that the legal working hours of tho day 
shifts should bo from 5 A.u. to 8 P. lx., provided that no adnlt male should work for moro than 
11 or 12 hours, then tho legal working hoars would border very much on the old lines, and tho 
question of shifts wotdd certainly involvo more check and supervision than is necessary at prosonfc- 
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Regarding the question of creating a class of young porsons, a good deal would seem to depend on Mr 
ilio dn-ection it is proposed to more. If it is eventually decided to restrict adult male labour 
and the legal working hours of the factories, then the necessity does not seem to exist, otherwise 
there can be no possible doubt that some legislation is needed either by raising tbo age or creating 
tho class of young persons, but tbo latter would not materially affect tho working hours of some 
of tho mills, where the percentage of tho class of young persons employed is "not great unless 
it is further proposed to raise the age to between 14 and 20. If the class of young persons were 
created it follows that a special register would bo necessary for check and verification 
The employment of women.at night should be entirely prohibited and their hours restricted to from 
6 A.m. to G P.M., with tho prescribed interval of one and a half hours as at present for rest and food. 
Tho question of employing women at night chiefly affects ginning factories which in recent years 
have increased so much beyond the requirements that if any mnterial loss is actually incurred by 
this prohibition it would probably only affect individual fnctory owners. However, if it is decided 
otherwise, then I would stiongly urge that the installation of electric lights be made compulsory 
in all factories working at night. 1 this connection I would also state that owing to the large 
increase of ginning and pressing factories tho majority of them do not now work for more than 
two or tht eo months during a calendar year. As a result many fnctory owners have recently 
approached the respective District Magistrate asking for the excision of their factories from the 
respective district registers. In my opinion, tho time has come to place all ginning, pressing and 
miscellaneous factorios under tho provisions of tho Factories Act, irrespective of whether they 
employ 50 persons simultaneously on any day, or whether thoy work for four months if it is 
Intended to guard dangerous machinery and to regulate manual labour in these miscellaneous 
factories in tho near future. Tho minimum age of nine at which tho children are now allowed to 
work in factories is in my opinion suitable for tbo nature of tbe work tboy have ordinarily to 
perform. Both age and physical fitness certificates should be necessary prior to tbe employment 
of children in factories. But the necessity for the ago and physical fitness certificates for half- 
timers before they are allowed to work as full-time adults sooms more obvious to my mind than 
in tho case of children being employed in the first instance as half-timers. Children should not 
be allowed to work except in regular shifts, morning and evening, perscribed by law. For the 
Wolfaro of half-timers in after years, I am of the decided opinion that it be compulsory on factory 
owners to provide elementary education at their own expense, but in this connection I would 
specially recommend that this agency he also utilized to counteract some of the malpractices resorted 
to in connection with the violation of child labour which undoubtedly exists in some of these 
. textile factories under tho present conditions (please see extract of letter No. 340, dated the 9th 
Augnst 1907 (attached) addressed to the Socretary to the Hon’ble tho Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces. If the inspection of factories employing children is to be put on a sound bans an amend- 
ment in tho Act is necessary. A section enacting that any child found within tbe premises of a 
factory containing machinery in motion should be presumed to be at work is all that is necessary 
in my opinion to overcome this particular kind of evasion. The question of ventilation in some 
factories undoubtedly requires consideration since factory owners invariably show more concern 
regarding tho requirements of the textile manufacture than tho heatth of their employes. For 
etfatriple, at. a recent inspection of one of the local mills I found that all the doors ami windows of 
the cards, frames and spinning department were shut down regardless of ventilation. I noted the 
fact in the visitor’s book of tho mill and also brought, it to tho notice of one of tho Diioctors of 
the mill, who happened to be visiting tho mills tho same morning. 1 visited the mill again tho 
following morning and found the departments still working under identically the snmo conditions 
ns the day before, although they were warned the day previous. As a result the matter was reported 
to tho District Magistrate in view of a prosecution being instituted against tho occupier of tho mill. 
The snmplingof air taken from factories seems necessary and might with advantage be undertaken 
on a large scale and after series of tests from different districts and at different, seasons a standard 
of purity could ho perscribed. Similarly, an attempt should be made to prescribe a standard of 
moisture for tbo air in factories, for here again I only recently during the inspection of one of tbe 
local mills found that in addition to tho humidifier plant the crude method of flooding the floors 
of tho mills was resorted to. But here, as in the former instance, a considerable amount of local data 
would bo necessary to nliow for dry winds, climatic influences, etc A standard of purity 
should he fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes. As in Bombay, somo of the mill tanks 
have sewago of the town, and tho flats drain into them and besides thoy also contain decayed 
vegetable matter, witli these elerrfents combined it would not be safe if snch water were to be used 
and sprayed through tbe humidifiers throughout the mill The standard latrine accommodation, 
should he as in tho Central Provinces, and should be raised to at least one seat for every 35 persons 
or fraction thereof and separato urinal accommodation insisted on in view of securing eleanli- 
n'ess. But in ginning and miscellaneous factories, tho proportion shonld he further 
raised as under tho existing rules these class of factories only provide about four seats, two 
for men and two for women, and so it often happens that much inconvenience and discomfort is 
felt by tho work people having to wait admissiou to the latrines. It should be pre-ciibed that 
all doors should readily open from inside outwards in case of file and this could easily be arranged 
for iu new mills and those under construction. But in this connection the number of fire 
escapes necessary may bo considered at the same time. The guarding and fencing of machinery 
seems quite efficient at present. Guarding nndergronnd line shafts in ginning factories wns not 
received very kindly at first, although clearly defined in section 2 under mill gearing. Bnttho 
necessity was unfortunately emphasized by a fatal accident, which occurred in a ca'-e whore au 
appeal was preferred against such an order. In my opinion the question of cross beams in 
harrow underground shaft galleries now calls for urgent attention. Tt ey are fixed in the inside 
walls of ginning' factorios and rnu across tho shaft galleries as supports for the journals or 
hearings for tho line shafting. Iu addition to causing au unnecessary amount of vibration they 
are a source of danger to the oilmen and mochees attending to tho belts as thoy encumber the 
passage, for tbo whole lohgth of tbe gallery and are a great hindrance. These could easily be 
removed and replaced by concrete or masonry pedestals which would answer the same purpose.' 
This of course applies to narrow shaft galleries. Handles for starting and stopping machinery 
are au actual necessity, but in soirie factories it hns be'en tbe common practice to work gins and 
djjetiers without. In some ginning factories and presses tbe buildings, floorings and ladders are 
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in a dilapidated condition, while in others no arrangements made for water as an ordinary pro- 
tection against fire. I nm of opinion that for tho working of the Act tho Local Government' should 
be ns nt present vested with tho power to frame rules to suit local condhions. Vail-time 
medical inspectors of factories may be necessary for certifying tho ages of childron in large trade 
centres like Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras and even in largo towns like Alimodabau where there 
are large textile factories, but for tho working of tho Act tho number of special factory inspectors 
should bo raised as necessity may demand from time to timo. 


Extract from letter Bo. 340, dated the 9th August 1007, from E. 71. Powell, Esq., Senior Inspector 

of Factories, Central Provinces and Berar, to the Secretary to the Jlon'blc tho Chief Commissioner, 

Central Provinces. 

<**$»***<►♦• 

Secondly, I bog respectfully to suggest that a special check on each of the mills in tho 
Provineo could be satisfactorily established by tho following. A prnctico I beliovo exists in 
some of tho mills in Bombay — and did in Messrs. Greaves, Cotton and Company when I was in 
their service for 3i years in 1897 and in some other mills— of employing a vornncnlar school- 
master to give half-timers instruction before and after their regular shifts of work. From tho 
remarks contained in tho recent Report of tho Textile Factory Labour Committeo I nm of tho 
respectful opinion that this principle will bo officially recognised and insisted on in tho near 
future. 

I wonld therefore specially recommend that this ngency also he utilised to counteract somo 
of tlio present, malpractices which exist in some of tho mills. In tho following manner, that all 
vernacular schoolmasters shonld bo employed for each of the mills in tho Province assuming that 
tho school room or shed is on the mill premises. Tho shifts should bo mndo uniform throughout 
all tne mills in the Provineo, and restricted to tho two Bhifts only, morning and evening. Tho 
evening shifts would then attend school from say 10 A. Jt. and receive instruction np to 12 noon, 
when they would be allowed tho usual half hour for their food, and tho necessary recreation. Tho 
morning shift on coming out of the mill wonld enter tho school room or shod and bo mustered 
by the vernacular schoolmaster prior to being lot out for their food and recreation. At f 2-30 r. u. 
the second or evening shift, wonld then bo allowed to go into tho mill for work. Tho first or 
morning shift would bo retained in school np to 2-30 P.M. when they wonld bo allowed to go 
homo. Tho vernacular schoolmaster wonld nttend tho mill from nbont 8-30 A.u. to about 
5 p.m. and besides giving half-timers instruction keep an independent register of all the children 
employed in the mill. This wonld onablo him on comimr to tho mill in tho morning to check tho 
daily register with the children already working in the mill, for tho first or morning shift. Sub- 
sequently in the evening say about 4 o’clock bo could again cheek tbo register with the children 
working in the second or evening shift. Tbo object of those check visits is to prevent any outside 
children being introduced into tho mill either during tho morning or evening shifts when there 
are largo numbers of absentees. 

It then, in my respectful opinion, follows that tho vernacular schoolmaster must bo selected 
and employed by tho Factory Department, although paid by tho respective mills through the 
factory offico. He wonld then practically bo a part of the Faotory Establishment. I would 
therefore recommend that these vernacular schoolmnsters should bo given a bonus from this 
Department for good services rendered nt tho end of tho year. 

Tlio preceding proposals regarding tho amendment of the ngo certificates combined with tho 
mill vernacular schoolmaster would in my opinion go a long way to check half-timers being 
worked full-time, or nt any period when they should be nt rest, nnd this would nlso romovo 
any chance of half-timers being employed in tbo same, or nny othor mill in tho localities. All 
half-timers would then practically bo confined in tboir respective sohools for two hours before 
and after the regular hours of shifts, and would subsequently be of no use, ordinarily, to any 
mill owner. 

* # * (? « * • s' 

Witness stated that his chief experience was of boiler inspecting. He had a short experience 
of factory and boiler -work in Sind, and joinod tho Central Provinces on 15th January 1907. Until 
that date the factories in the Contral Provinces were inspected by tho inspector of factories from 
Bombay. He had, so far, only done factory inspections in that Province, as tho Boiler Act was only 
made applicable last March. In future when ho inspected boilers ho would have to notify tho owner 
of his visit, but he would nlso be able to pny surprise visits for purposes of factory inspection. 
With the assistance of tho deputy inspector in Berar he thought it would be possiblo to visit caoli 
faotory at least three times a year ; ono, a formal visit for boilor purposes nnd the othor two 
surprise visits. It is the practice to stop ginning factories to permit of tbo boilor being inspected. 
He could not get round all tbo boilers boforo the season commenced, nnd in a great many cases 
the factory had started work before he made his inspection. Tliero wore eight cotton mills in tho 
Central Provinces and Berar, and ono was under construction nt A kola. There were 105 ginning 
and pressing factories in the Central Provinces nnd 213 in Berar. Thero wero also two pottery 
works at Jubbulpore, and Railway workshops at Jnbbnlporo nnd Nngpur. Most of tho ginning 
factories in the Central Provinces were on tho railway, and so with tho help of tho officor in 
Berar both tho boiler and factory inspection work could be thoroughly dono undor tho present 
arrangement. If there were a stricter definition of the word “ factory ” it would bring an addi- 
tional five per cent, of factories under tho Act. Witness bad beard no complaints of over inspec- 
tion, and did not consider the statement that owners bad been put to expense through tho 
contradictory orders of different inspectors justifiable or correot There was a difference of 
opinion as to whether he conld initiate prosecutions himself. On 20th Novembor 1907, he reported, 
the Akola Mill to the District Magistrate for bad vontilation. The District Magistrate Paid lio 
wished to retain the power of prosecution in his own hands for the present and requested that all 
irregularities shonld be brought to his notice in tho first instance. Witness was afterwards 
informed that action had been taken in regard to the Akola Mill. He did not know what that 
notion was. Witness considered that under section 3 of the Act ho conld initiate prosecutions 
himself and was of opinion that tho wholesome effect of a prosecution was lost if a long timo 
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• clapEed between the infraction of tlio law and the proceedings under the Act. He was over- Mr. E, It. PowetT."- ; 

powored by tbo bad atmosphere at the A kola Mill, whero all doors and windows were closed. ‘ - \ 

Ho also faw a remark by the officiating Civil Surgeon in tho visitors boob of tbe Pulgaon Mill 

about Mnrch 1907 that on account of tho accumulations of foul air overnight, and lack oE j 

proper ventilation, workers were falling down unconscious for two or throe mornings. Nothing had • ’ 

since been done there to improve tbe ventilation, oxccpt that tho doors and windows were left open > 

at night. There was a great necessity for tho introduction of a standard of purity of air. As 
tho Act stood at present theie had 1-oon r.o prosecutions for bad ventilation. Tbe cotton mills 
worked daylight hours, and the gins usually from 5 a.m. to 8 r.M. In bis opinion, on general 
ground®, theso hours woio far too long. One night at Amraoti ho made inspections, and found , , ’ 

seven gins out of 22 working up to 11 r.M., without tho approval of tho local inspector under 
‘Section C ( 1). They wero employing tho same hands who bad worked alt day. Tbo gins kept no 
register of attendance, and no engino-running log look, nnd bo one could uot tell tbo wot king * 

‘hour of tbe fema'es. Ho reported tin's matter to tbo Dopnty Commissioner of Amraoti. In fivo 
of these seven factories lie found children, engaged in ginning on tho platforms contrary to section 7 
(2). Ho approved of an ongine-ranning book being made compulsory, and also regisicisof protected 
workers. In bis opinion women woio in tlio habit of working in two factories during tlio 24 
boms, but this could, not bo proved as no names wi to regisfciod. Under tho combination system, 
only certain gins worked, and tbo remainder closed down in order to raise prices. If all 
tho factories worked by day tbero would bo no necessity for night work by women, to which bo 
altogether objected. Ho had had no complaints from women of their having to work at nights. 

Ordinarily it was to the advantage of the cultivator to got his cotton into tho consuming market 
as fast as possible, but cultivators and cotton merchants have been known to keep back the crop 
of ot.o season lilt tlio following when tho prices woio bad. Ho approved of fnctory owners bemg 
compellod to provide education for children. Tbero would to no dnngor from the school being 
in tbo compound if tbo schoolmaster was nndor the control of tho factory department. The 
schoolmaster would keep a soparafo register, and this would act as an additional check. Tbo 
supply of children would not bo affected. Witness considered that the wording of section 5 (B), 
sub section 2, clauso (a) was too elastic, nnd that tho cleaning of machinery did not como within 
tho meaning of “ repairs.” The clause relating to the ono day's holiday in seven also wanted 
remodelling, in that owners did not alwajs abide by tho notico which they sent in. It was 
further essential that, an engine-running log hook should ho hopt in order to arrive at the length 
of tho workmg day of tho women, and tho < ne-and a-lialf hour’s interval for tho womon should 
bo specified, In clauso 7 (2) tbo hours foT children from 5 a.m to 8 r.M. covered too extensive 
n, period, and tbo hours of <1 a.m. to G r.M. should bo substituted This would not only proteot 
children from being over worked, but would also at the sumo time tend to restrict adult labour 
Under sceth n 10 it should bo clearly stated that owners mnet give notico when time-tables wero 
chanced. The time tables wero changed so frequently that it was impossible to defect 
irregularities. At tho Hinganghnt Mill ho found two time-tablrs on tho boards, showing dilloront 
times for intewa'p, and on his teptesentation tbo manager ordered ono to bo removed. 

Section 12 provides for the guarding and fencing of machinery, but tbero is no provision for 
compelling owners to supply belt guides commonly known nB starting and stopping handles to 
tho gins, openers, nnd other machines Without theso guides or handles the machino is incomplete, 
but bo had no power to make owncis provide them. If a man was caught in tbo maobino it 
could not bo stopped, without either tho bolt being thrown off by band or the ongino being stopped 
so bandies should he made compulsory. Section 14 required alteration in ordor that every 
poison, should give notice when lie becomes an occupier of a fnctory, and nndor section 17 tho 
owner.® or a factory i-hould bo made legally jcsptnsiblo for the cmdnct of that fnctory. At pre- 
sent tho owner shifted responsibility to tlio managor, tho manager to the overseer, and so on. 

Tho press house optners arc generally made in India. It was raoro of a cleaning than a 
mixing machine, and high speed was niccssary. It worked at a great speed to open up tho 
fibre and clean tho cot t<n. As nt proront constructed it was a dangerous mnehine, both through 
stones and firo being hurled out, and owing to tlio nntnbor of fires which occurred. Ho thought 
tlio danger from firo could he roducod by nutting a baffle pinto in front of tho opener, with a 
lattice g( nr to carry tlio cotton some distance away. Tho opener should nlso bo enclosed. By 
theso means llio firo would be confined to a small area, and on an alarm nr being given tho opera- 
tives would have Fomo time to make good tl.cir escape. At present the room was full of cotton - 
fly and dust nnd directly a fno occurred Iho whole placo becomes ignited in an instant, and tbo 
operatives arc in. great danger. Whatever contrivance was suggested the chief point should bo 
to keep tho operatives as far as pesriblo from the machino. Ho did not considor it icnsiblo so 
to alter the machino that nil people working in front of it would have to stand. Ho approved 
. of the opener being built round, and women should certainly bo prohibited from working in 
front of, or adjacent to, tlio opener. In one ca®o, at Slicogaon owing to tbo entrance to tbo 

• opeiic- standing downwards one of the operatives working on tbo plnlform slipped, tumbled into 
the machine, nnd was mangled boforo nny assistance could be rendered. Another objection is tbo 
inclined piano of tho platform fitted at tho inlet sido of tho openers. This inclined piano 
lend 3 into tho oponer, and is certainly very dangerous, Finco men and women are employed 
on. the top of tho plane. In many manners ignorant operatives from out lying districts aro 
found employed in these dangerous portions. 


Witnfss No. 255, 

Mr. J. IT. Gallon, Nagpur. 

I represent Mess’. s. Rnlli Brothers’ pressing factories and ginning mills in Berar, tho Mr. J. "W. Gallon. 
Central Provinces, and tho Tinncvelly district. Approximately GO men and 10 womon aro employ- Written triieme, 
cd in pressing factories, and 82 women nnd i-7 men in tbo ginning mills. These numbers very 
somewhat according to tbo size of tlio factories ar.d mills. Mills* and presses in -this district 
usually start work about tbo 1st November and finish in April, May or Juno, according to tho 
length of tho cotton season. In the Tinncvelly district they nsnally work from February to 
August or September. Tho usual hours a ginning mill works aro from G a.m. to G P.M., except 
•in tho case of night work, when they work for twenty-four hours with tho usual stoppages of half 
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He. 1. W. Gallon. an hour nt midday, nnd half r*» hour at midnight, and for twenty. four li >ur.s (race n week. 

With rognrd to a press factory tho hours aro usually from 6 a.m. to G l’.M., hut occasionally n 
few hours longer aro worked according to requirements. Tho average number of hours a person 
is employed in a ginning mill is twelve, duiing which limo they lmvo half an hour’s stoppage 
at midday Thero aro, however, 25 per cent, more women employed than are notnally required 
to work tho factory. It is thoir duty to reliovo tho other women os required, so that probably 
each woman willhavo iutorvnls of rest amounting in tho aggregate to at least two and a half 
hours. Tho'o is, however, no stated intervals at which tho women ax - o relieved. When a woman 
roqnires a relief for food, rest or other purposes, she informs tho muha'lami, who provides n relief. 
Tho usual averago numbor of hours a person is employed in a press factory is twelve, but this 
varies considerably according to tho requirements of tho season. The pi ess may bo required to 
work five or six hours a day, or it may bo necessary to work eighteen hours, although tho lattor 
time is extremely are, and tisnnlly docs net occur more than four or five limes in a season. 
Tho press Itamals and others employed in the press house hnvo no fixed intervals allowed for rest 
nor is tho press stopped for half uti' hour at midday. There are, howovor, n sufficient number 
of extra bands employed to ensure reliefs being given at any timo that m.iy bo required for food 
or rest. The duty of sooing Hint reliefs are given as required devolves on tho press overseer, and I 
have nover heard a complaint from ntiy of the hamaU rogatding insufficient time being allowed 
for food and rest. I certainly approve of the proposal to bring under tho Factory Act all ginning 
mills and pressing factories, irrespective of the number of months they work in a year, or tlio 
number of bands omployed, for the following reasons, vie. (1) unfnir competition The owner of a 
ginning mill or press factory which comes under tho Factory Act has to employ a certificated 
ongincer nt a salary of nny thing between Its. 100 and Its. 250 a month. Ho a h o, in tho event 
of his wishing to work his factory for longer than twelve hours a day, must in addition employ a 
night engineer nt a salary of anything between Its. 70 and Its. 100 a month. Again, lie must only 
work bis employees for slated hours ns allowed by tho Act ; bo must not employ children, ho 
must have very amplo latrino accommodation, his factory mint bo fieiiodicnlly painted and 
whitewashed nccordiag to tho Act, and lie must fit up more or less elaborate guards to pulleys and 
fencing for shafting, according to tho ideas of the local factory inspector. On tho other hand, n 
factory owner whoso factory docs not come under tho Act need only employ a fitter to look after 
his boiler nnd prime mover nt a monthly salary of nin thing between Its. 30 and Rs, 50. Ho 
can work day and night without engaging a night engim or or oven a night fitter, he can work 
his employees ns many hours ns ho thinks fit or as many hours ns (hoy will work, and has no 
expenses with rognrd to cleanliness or safeguarding the lives and limbsof his employers. Conse- 
quently for cnpitnl expended the small factory owner whose factory dors not come under the Act 
has larger profits than the large factory owners whose factory docs. (2) Danger to employees. 
Tho danger to the lives nnd limbs of employees from defect ivo boi’ers and prime nmrois or 
tmfeneed nnd unguarded machinery while it is running is just ns greit individually, in a small 
factory working only for a few wcohs in tho year and w kick does not at present come under tho 
Factory Act, as in a largo ono which dot;;. 1 do not approve of tho suggestion that the employ* 
ment of women on night work should ho prohibited, provided they nre employed tinder proper 
supervision, that is to say, care should bo taken tint no womon are employed in a ginning mill 
or pressing factory for night work that have been employed in other ginning mills or pressing 
factories during tho day. This might ho more or less effectively brought about by tho employ- 
ment of a gin m uhttilnm to provide the women, giving him distinctly to understand that lie is liable 
to a severe ponalty if ho provides women for night work who have Iren employed elsewhere 
during tho day. For tho short timo that women can l>e employed on night work during a cotton 
scnsoti, seldom, if ever, exceeding, three months, I consider that it would not injure them either 
mentally or physically, providing of course they nre in good health to begin with. Further 
as being employed on night work is optioiml with tho women theni'clvcs, I consider it would bo 
a distinct hardship to prohibit them from being so employed, ns owing to tho difficulty of finding 
employment during tho alack season they aro glad of tho Opportunity of enrning a few extra 
rupees during tho cotton season. Therefore, to employ men on night work instead cf womon would, 
lessen the total nnmbor of women omployed in ginning mills, nnd consequently their earnings would 
bo less and possibly their poverty still greater than it is at present. Also, there an' many womon 
who would bo glnd to earn a few ropers by working night work who owing to children and domes- 
tic matters find thcmsolves unable to work in ginning factories during tho day. I do not know 
of any modifications necessary to ho made in the present Factory Act, should it bo made applicable 
to all ginning mills and presses. I suggest, however, that tho Act should ho revised especially 
with regard to tho nttmlicr of hours of working and system of shifts, to he employed b >th for men 
and women, nnd also ongincors, and that it slionld bo couched in clear ami iinmistnkablo language. 
It should not bo left to tho option of local Factory Inspectors to interpret, tho Act. according to thoir 
individual fancies. I ngreo with tho view that the lino shafting should bo adequately fenced. 
Thero aro no objections whalovcr to tho slinfting being ensed in between tho drums or pulleys, and 
it cortainly reduces tho liability to accident. I may add that tho whole of onr ginning mills in 
Berar and tlio Central Provinces lmvo thoir lino shafting so cased in, and I hnvo found from actual 
oxporionoo that there aro no objections to it and that it certainly decreases considerably tho 
liability to accident. I seo no reason why women any more than man should bo prohibited from 
working in frontof an opouor, as in case of a stono being linrlcd from it, it would, I take it, be 
ns injnrious to tho men as tho women, providing they came in contact with it, and in case of firo 
thoy would stand an equal clinnco with tho men of escaping. With regard to the provontiou of 
accidontsfrom stones being hurled from tho openers ns these stones arc almost invariably thrown out 
nt a tangent to tho path of tho opener tooth, a curved guard in front, ns shown in tho sketch,* would 
certainly reduce tho number of accidents if it did not entirely prevent thorn. Tlio objection to it is 
. flint it causes tho cotton to bo thrown down nearer the mouth of the opener than it would other- 
wise be, but as a certain nnmbor of men or womon lmvo undor present conditions to bo employed 
■clearing tho cotton awny front tho mouth of tho oponor, and ns tho sumo number could just ns 
cficotnnlly clear it away with tho guard fixed in position, this objection need not. I think, bo 
considered insuperable. Of course tho cotton could ho carefully p eked ovor and freed from stones 
before being put through tho oponor. but this rooms to mo to bo a laborious arid probably ineffoo- 
•iivo method. With regard to tlio prevention of fires, providing tho opener is proporly lagged 


* Not rorroduced. 
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insido with wood, and the teeth nro made of wood so that there is no chance of stones cornin'*- in Mr.X W. <?A llsn.' ' 

contact with iron or steel, and causing n spark, there is very little chance of a firo taking plncc. 

Of course there is always the danger of matches being left amongst the cotton, but so far as 1 can 
see it is impossible to eliminate that The accidents that have occurred in our factories through 
machinery or belting during tho last five years are as follows ° 

' Nagpur ^— One only which was fatal. An oilman was caught by tho bolting and whirled round 
tho shaft. He died m hospital fonr days later. The shafting lias now been fenced. 

Shcgaou. — Ten. Nono fatal. 

fl) A press oilman had fonr fingers injured while oiling the press rams. 

(2) A drilling machine man had one finger slightly hurt while workitl" the drilling 

machine. ’ ° b 

(3) Assistant turner had two fingers hurt in the lathe cog wheels. 

(4) An oilman got one finger hurt while putting on a roller holt. 

(5) An oilman had nn arm injured by allowing his elbow to 1 strike against the fly-wheel 

while oiling the governor shaft. 

(0) A press Jiamal had his foot almost taken off through patting his foot in tho cotton 

filling box at tho time tho bile chamber was being moved round. 

(7) A coolie bad one of his fingers injured by putting it in the delivery lattice of tho 

C rigliton openor when it was working. 

(8) A drilling machine man had his fingers smashed in tho bevel gear of tho drillin'* 

machine. This lias s ; nco been fenced. 

(9) An oilman had a slight contusion of tho hand by tho spokes of tho roller pulley shaking 

his knuckles whilst dusting resin on tho bolting. 

(10) A coolio had his left foot injured by getting it jammed by the spokes of the delivery 

cylinder of the Hodgart's openor. 

Amravti — None. 

Al;ola. — Six. Nono fatal. 

(1) A coolie had three fingers injured in the lathe gearing. This has since been fenced. 

(2) Two press 7m mats were knocked down % a bale slipping oat of the halo chamber. 

Only very slightly hurt. 

(3) A coolie had bones of left hand broken through putting his hand in feeding holo of* 

Ciighton. This hole cannot bo blocked np, or it becomes impossible to feed tho 

opener. 

(4) A press 7ia»ml hid a thumb slighty injured through a bale slipping out of the bale 

chamber. 

(0) A womau had a slight contused scalp wound owing to a small pulley having been 

dropped on her head through the carelessness of a gin fitter. 

(G) An oilman had left side of back slightly injured through slipping off the vertical shaft 
" of tho Crigkton openor when the engine was started. He had no business to be 

sitting on it. 

Khamgaon. — Four. Nono fatal. 

(1) A moochi had a finger injured wliilo putting on a gin driving bolt. 

(2) A coolie had hand and arm badly smashed throngh putting it in mouth of the Hodgart’ 8 

cotton opener. This has since been guarded as effectively as possible. 

(3) An oilman had ft thumb slightly injured through cleaning the engine crosshe.id whilo 

tho engino was in motion, There was no necessity to perform this and fit is impos- 
sible to fence the crosshead. 

(4) A moochi had two fingers injured while patting on a belt. 

C/iicMi.— One, not fatal. An oilman had one finger fractured whilo putting a belt on a 
roller pulley. 

■Witness stated that he had had experience of tho ginning and pressing industry in various parts 0ra j 
of India. In South India the season was just commencing. With admail crop tho season would 
last about three months, and with a good crop eight months at tho outside. He did not think that 
gins under the Act weio ndveisely affected in competition with those not under tho Act, but he 
approved of all being brought under the Act. In tho Broach district some of tho factories were out- 
Bido the Act. His firm had agencies in that district, but no factories. Neither had they any factories 
in Native States. He did not think that tho application of the Act to all gins would drive gins over 
the bolder into Native State territory. He considered that the industry would bo much hampered 
if the employment of women at nights were prohibited. Hen had an objection to ginning, work 
and such a prohibition would add to the poverty of the women. There was no danger in the 
work, and it was essentially a woman’s employment, cortaiuly no harder than punklia pulling} 
thon"h this was sometimes done in an atmosphere better than that of the gins. In tho face of 
gneha prohibition they would have to try and obtain men at nn increased cost. In all the Ra Hi 
gins there was a fixed half hour interval at 12 o’clock, bat tho extra ono hour for tho women 
was only given by the employment of 30 per cent, extra hands. He thought that the wording 
of the Act in this respect was open to two constructions, and in his opinion if the local inspector 
'approved of tho shifts then the half hour midday stoppage need not he given. Tho inspector 
approved of the shifts, and still pressed for tho midday stoppage. There were ono or two fires in 
the press house every year, and all their press houses had a complete sprinkler system. They 
also endeavoured to keep tho workers, as far as was possiblo from the front of tho 
opener. Tho men worked on either side of tho machine and took the cotton away by moans of 
bamboo poles. Tbo whole point lay in not letting a large quantity of cotton accumulate in 
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Sir. J. W. Gallon. front of tho oponor. If tbo fx-ont of tlio oponor was kopt clcnr thon lio could not understand 
any person being burnt to death. Ho hud soon fires in tho press houses, but hud never scon any 
person injured thereby. Ilo had nover soon tho whole press house sot on firo in on instant. Tho 
only way to provont accidents was to prevont accumulations of cotton in front of the oponor. Ho 
should say thatnccidonts wero provontiblo, and if nn acoidonfliappencd tho ownor Bhould be bold 
responsible, if culpablo nogligonco on his part could bo proved. His firm had an oponor at Tati- 
corin. Tbo press oponor was not absolutely necossnry to uso, but it was advisable to uso it. It 
mixed tbo cotton, oponod it and made it in bottor condition for pressing. Tbo appear- 
ance of tho samplo was also improvod. In his orporionoo thoy woro used everywhere, and from 
n commercial point of viow it was ossontial to havo an oponor. If tho machine in its present condi- 
tion woro declared dangerous, it would not bo boyond tbo wit of man to deviso somo guard for 
it. By fixing ji curved screen over tbo delivery ond, tbo cotton would bo thrown on tho ground 
immediately in front of tho oponor. In enso of firo in tho oponor tbo soroon would pravent tho 
burning cotton from boing thrown from tho mouth of tho oponor, broadcast over tho pt’C33 
lionso and over tho operatives working in tbo press house, and would at any rate confino tho firo 
in tho beginning to tho immodiato vicinity of tho dalivary ond of tho openor. If prompt notion 
woro taken it might bo prevontod from spreading fnrthor. It would also reduco fatal accidents 
from barns to a minimum. If tho cotton was tlirown ont, straight on to tho ground, tho cotton 
would not bo affected. Tho cotton would merely como down straight instead of boing thrown all 
ovor tbo placo, and tho oporativos would bo ablo to boo any firo and run away. Generally tbo 
/ ' cotton was flnng up in tbo air, but thoro was no advantage in doing so. Ho bad experimented at 

Shcga’on, and although tbo operatives thought there was somo gain in having tho cotton hurled 
through tbo air, yot bo was convinced that thoro was not, and that tho cotton would be jnst as 
good if delivered straight on tho ground. It was also possible to introduce a buck draught by tho 
nso of tho curved soroen with a grating uudomcath which would clean tho cotton much hotter 
than flinging it all ovor tho room, Ilo allowed no women to work in front of tho openor and had 
no objection to a prohibition to that offoct. Tlio men also could work Rt tbo sidcB. 


Witness No. 25G. 

Mr, J3a:anji Datlnbhoy, Nagpur. 

Mr.' Bazanjl Dado- I ropresont at Nngpnr tho Empress Mills of tho Central Indii Spinning, Weaving and 
bhjST' if.r-f-.i.. 1 - " lany, and also the ginning factories of tlio mime Company at Nagpur, Wardha, 

rrnffwi eweenes. j.; - . .. . Akolu nnd Ycottnnl. Tho,ynmb t 'rfi of men, women and children employed 

at tho Empress Mills, Nagpur, nnd at the ginning fact jrie=, aro given in statement E attached. 
Statement A, giving tho number of days in each vonr, during tho last ten years, on which oar 
factory has worked ovor 12. } hours a day, and tho average daily nn tuber of hours for each year 
during that 10 year period, is nthohed. Tho ginning fact trios have worked only 11 hours a day, 
or, wlion working night and diy, 22 hours a day. Statement B gives tho average production per 
spindle (wo havo only ring spindlos) per hour of 0<, I0<, Id*, nnd 20', rooling yarn, for etch 
month of tho year for tho last cloven years. Statoment C gives a summary of tho same, showing 
the average production of tlio sumo counts per spindlu per hour for nn nvor.sgo diy of 1L hours, 
of 12 hours, and of 13 hours respectively. It will ho noticed that tho shortest dny gives tho 
best avorago. Bat tlio increnso is not such ns to make up tho loss that would bo caused by tho 
curtailment of tho working timo. Tho production dopends upon tho supervision exercised insido 
tho mills. Tho stricter tho supervision, tho less will bo tho didorenoo in tho average hourly- 
production. Thon, in consequence of tho long hours tho man havo usually to work, they havo 
acquired tho habit of going out at ccrtnin intervals, whether tho day ho long or short, and thoy 
take tho same timo outside, so that while an hour spoilt this wny is -,’ f th of tho working timo on 
a long dny of 13 hours, it is ^-Jth on a short day or 11 hours, which would toll against tho 
production. If a regular working day of 11 hours ho adopted, and two recesses of half an hour 
each bo nllowol, tho men would not need to go out ns they do under present conditions. Only a 
fow might find it necessary to do so. In this way, the dnvdling habits of tho svorkponplo, of which 
so much is made, nnd winch lire really tho effect and not tho cause of long hours, would be changed, 
uud steady work done. Wo havo a proof of this in tho case of females, who scarcely reqttiro to go 
out daring working hours, ns they havo 3 recesses given thorn during tho diy. Wo allow 10 per 
coni, of tho mon to go out onoo in tho morning, nnd onoa in tho nfternoou. They like nbcut. 30 
minutes in tho morning, and 25 minutca in tho aft 'rnocn. Wo provido passes for two nnd a half 
per cent, only of tho women to go out, bat only n fow of them take advantage of these passes. Tho 
real advautago then in tho short timo working will consist in tho reduced nnmhor of vtorkpnoplo 
employed. This may mean from 10 to 20 per cent, of the namber employed according to tho 
praofcioo prevailing in tho several mills. So many extra operatives frood would cnnblo tlio mill 
owners to work their machinery to its full oxtont; ns, no doubt, in most mills somo of tho machines 
aro constantly stopped for want of bin Is. Tho evil of tho tin Hi or siabstitate system svould 
mostly bo dono away with. Tho sub-titnt >s aro usually careless lazy loafers, avho work when 
thoy please, and seldom tako any interest in their work, often spoiling it. Abovo all, tlio humaniz- 
ing iuflurnco that something like nn ordinary day’s work will havo upon tho men will mako them 
regular in attendance, nnd steady iu application to their duties ; they’ will taka somo interest in 
their woik, which thoy generally do not'nt. present, nnd will probably settlo down to tho mill life, 
which is nt present unattractive, nnd only resorted to for tho incorao it brings. Those unaccustom- 
ed to mill lifo regard it ns worse than jiil life. I Imvo watched tho English mill hand at avork, 
and I havo passed many years watching the Indian oporativo at all timos of tho diy, and I firmly 
bcliovo that tho latter has hnrdor work to do. Tho reason is obvious. In England tho cotton 
used is of a far suporior qunlity, and tho yarn spun is of much Cnor counts, and at tho same timo 
most of tho mills run on tho same counts from year’s ond to year’s ond, making thorn a speciality. 
Consequently thoro aro fow “piocings,” “doffinga,” nnd “creeling,” oven though tho hand 
has to tend a comparatively largo number of spindlos. In nn Indian mill, tho cotton usod is of 
a poor quality, many managers and agents tako a prido in making tho mixings ns low as possible, 
the yarn spun is of tho coarse counts, and at the same timo thoro is a great variety of thorn. 
Consequently there a ro incessant “piocings,” “doffings,” nnd “oroelings.” No wonder tho 
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worker wants to go out as often as he can find a chance. While he is out his machine is running, Mr. Bitanjl JH&v- 

and somo one, who must ho a spare hand, whatever he may ho called, has to mind it. This, and ^oy. . >.' t 

the spinning of coarse counts, are the real causes of 50 to 100 per cent . — or, ns one writer tried 

to make out 300 per cent , — of extra hands being employed in a Indian mill. If mill life could 

ho made attractive, labour could easily he made plentiful, and further extensions made possible 

in tko mill industry, I must admit that for two or even threo years the mill owners will have to 

sacrifice n portion of their profits, and even pay increased wages to make up the workpeople’s loss 

in wages duo to short time. But the benefits to bo gained ultimately will be far greater than tko 

loss, ns has been proved in tbo case of tho Lancashire mills which work 56 hours a week and pay 

high wages. If a twelve hours day bo fixed, quills will havo to bo worked by artificial light on 

short days, and extra oxponso will be caused, besides making it disagreeablo to workpeople. 

Statement D, showing tho percentage of waste made from carding to spinning point durin O * the 
last 10 years, for an 11, 12 and 13 hours day, respectively, is annoxed. The blow room loss is 
not taken info account, as it chiefly depends upon tho class of cotton used. 1 think that, to meet 
tho convonienco of tho certifying surgeon, who cannot bo expected to be present at the mill daily, 
an employee should bo allowed to work for a week at most, pending examination for a eerficato 
of physical fitness, ns well ns of nge, prior to the employment of children on half-time. Our rnlo 
is to send the children for examination twice a week to the Civil Surgeon, who is ex-oficio factory 
inspector also, and tho arrangement has proved satisfactory. I doubt very much whether tho 
recommendation that no half-timer should ho permitted to work as an adnlt unless medically 
certified ns physically fit for full-time work can ho practically carried out. I can suggest no 
safeguards with tho object of preventing half-timers who aro refused certificates as adults in tho 
factory in which they havo worked from obtaining employment as adults at somo other factory. 

Medical opinion has differed so much even as to ago that children who havo passed as under ago 
before ono officer havo passed ns adults boforo another, and vice versa. In some cases, the same 
medical officer has been led to givo different certificates to the snrao person. I havo known full 
grown women reported by the medical officer ns under age, and in ono caso a married woman, the 
mother of a child, was certified as a child, while her yonngor and unmarried sister was certified 
as an adult. Tho certificate of physical fitness will certainly lead to much greater confusion, 
as it will entirely depend upon tho personal notions of each examiner. If it he decided to 
restrict tho hours of adult labour, it would bo preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, 
leaving it to tho discretion of cnoh individual employer to settle tho time for the commencement 
and tho termination of tho day’s work, subject to tho condition that ho should, at the beginning 
of oach mouth, give notice to tho factory inspector of tho tirod ho proposes to work during the 
mouth, iu tho same manner as he does at present regarding holidays. I think that factory 
inspectors of Indian training and experience wonld bo more suitable than inspectors from the 
United Kingdom. If English experience bo considered necessary, tho best plan wonld be to send 
inspectors, appointed in India, for a few months to Englnnd. Any law that may bo introduced 
restricting the working hours of adult males should contain ample provisions for as much 
elasticity ns practicable in its notnal operation, so that adnlt males, though prevented from 
attending to moving machinery inside factories, may, on occasions, bo able to work overtime and 
earn extra wages by working in mixing rooms, carrying loads, clenning, repairing, etc. ; tho main 
object of tho restriction being to obviato regular confinement insido factories, among moving 
machinery, constantly from day to day. Tho housing of factory hands must be left to tho 
discretion of factory owuera ; it is a mattor in which they havo to consult their own interest. I 
may, however, ndd that local workers iu onr city havo generally their own huts, and wonld not 
lea vo thorn for any that wo may provide for thorn. They have their own local associations and 
surroundings, which they would not like to give up. Wo havo put up buildings for imported 
labourers, who might take kindly to them. I wish to point out how tho mill hands keep 
constantly changing. Wc had, on tho first day of 1907, — 


Hands present 
Hands absent 


4,513 

788 


Total hands on tho muster roll ... 5,331 


Wo took on during tho year ... 
making ... 

But wo had, on tho last day of tho year, 


4,915 hands 

20 245 hands in all, 
5,121 hands present. 
1,175 hands absent. 


making ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• G.E99 hands in all. 

leaving a dcflcionoy of ... ... ••• ... 3,917 hands. 


Thus, during tho year, betweon 4,000 and 5,000 hands changed their employment. Among these 
there' havo been thoso who only joined for a short timo and left, and others who _had left service 
onco nnd rejoined. Thus, be'-ides irregular attondunoe, constant changes of employment occur 
which must tell on tho steady working and production of mills, and in this way cause loss to mill 
owners. ThiB fact also makes it clear that long hours are not advantageous to tho employers. 
Tlioro is no trade union among mill hands. If thore bo any grievance in any branch or department, 
a few men appear boforo tho manager or his assistant and briDgit to his notice, nnd bis decision is 
submitted to. There has boon no strike iu our mills for the last 30 years. There was one about 
that time, just at tho starting of tho mills, owing to a misunderstanding ns to the rate of piece-work 
for weavers. There is more independence being shown latterly than before, as work can easily be 
obtained elsewhere. However, when the men are treated with justice and some liberality, little 
troublo arises. I would not propose to raise tho limit of working hours for women to 12, if the hours 
of work for men bo limited to 12. I do not beliove our men generally save money. A small 
.uorcoutawQ do ; but mostly they aro in debt, or live from hand to month. They are in tho habit 
of spending what they get. Local men do go away on pilgrimago, or for other purposes, 
for a month, after a year or two’s work. Thoy do not as a rule put in the whole month. They 
consider they roust absent themselves for domestic purposes or other Teasons for two or three 
days a month, in addition to the regular weekly holidays. A statement — F — showing the attend- 
ance of workpeople is submitted. Tho up-countrymen who have Btill their connections at their 
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Dada* Entire places go there for two or three months after 3 or 4 years’ service. They generally obtain 
leave for the purpose, and rejoin their service on return. The mill hands do drink, but not to 
such a great extent that it may be considered a habitual vice. Statement 0, showing the 
percentage of workers present and absent each month, for 21 months, is submitted. Though it 
seems anomalous, it is necessary to limit by legislation the working horn's of adult males employed 
in charge of machinery moving by power inside factories. This is not considered necossary in 
other civilized countries, because the work of the mon greatly depends upon that of women, 
whoso working time is limited by law, and who are employed in much largor numbers than in 
India ; and also because there are Trade Unions to look after tho men’s interests. I cannot say 
that the phj’siqno of workers has been noticeably affected by long hours. Their health seems to 
be about tho same ns, if not somewhat better than, that of other people of their class. This is duo, 
I think, to their irregular attendance, and to their long absence at certain intervals. Consider- 
ing the wages they earn, their health might be better ; they might enjoy bettor home life ; they 
might not absent, themselves so much ; and their employers might be benefited by rogular, steady, 
and more skilfnl woik, if thoy work shorter hours. Under present conditions, what skill they 
acquire at the commencement of their mill life comes to a standstill aftpr a short period, as thoy 
become listless and indifferent owing to the monotonous grinding work from dawn to dnsk, and 
even later. It is said that the men are, owing to scarcity of labonr, masters of the situation, 
and can command their own terms. This is only partially true. Thoy have no cohesion, and have 
not the means to standout long for what they may consider to be their rights, being, most of them, 
in dobt. Whatever they may havo gained in the way of increased wages, &c., has been due to the 
rivalry among the factory owners tbemsolves, who bid against each other in their eagerness to secure 
labour. The number of working hours should be limited to 1 1, it being left to the discretion or 
convenience of factory' owners when to start and stop work, provided that thoy give notice to the 
factorymspector at tho beginning of ench month of their proposed arrangement, as they now do 
under the present Act regarding holidays If daylight working only is to be permitted, the working 
time will have to be varied according to the time of sun-rise and sun-set. If tho time is to bo legally 
fixed, it may be from 6 A.xr. to 6 p si. But this will not admit of nctnal daylight working, for 
the full-time, on all days of tho year. Two intervals of half nn hour each should be allowed, 
tho engines being stopped from 10 a.m. to 10-30 A M., and from 1-30 p.m. to 2 p.3r. This would 
divide tho day for recesses fairly well, and prevent to a great extent a largo number of hands 
leaving their work and flocking out at frequent intervals. This, in itself, will be an advantage to 
employers, who now complain of the dawdling habits of the workpeople. The long hours are reAUy 
the ciuse of such habits, lather tlnh the effect. In tho case of women we allow three recesses, 
one of half an hour at 9 A.M., another of three quarters of nn hour at 12 noon, and a third of a 
qufti ter of an hour at 3 p.m., when they all go out, and therefore few require to go ont at bthor 
times of tho day. I have no experience of tho day-shift svstem ; but I should say from 6 a.m. to 
9 p.m. would be more healthful to the workpeople than f>om 5 A.M. to 8 P H.. ns the legal working 
hours, pi ovided that no adult malo worked for nioro than 12 hours out of every 24 hours. I 
believe nn hour in the morning is more likely to ho enjoyed ns a real rest than the samo time in 
the evening, which might bo wasted. I have not noticed any physical deterioration due to the illegal 
cmploy T ment as adults of persons between tho ages of twelve and fourteen. But it would be 
more lo the point to check the illegal practices, whore they exist, than to add to them by creating 
a new class of “ young persons,” and affoiding fnrrber opportunities for illegal Employment. If 
illegal piactices cannot bo checked in one case, they ar4 likely to be doubled in the two cases. 
I can see no necess ty for creating by law a special cla'S of workers intermediate between the 
half-timers and the adult, and corresponding to “ young persons ” under the English Act, whose 
working hours should be restricted It is difficult and perplexing ns it is to ascertain the ages of 
obildien between 9 and 14, and it will be much worse in tho case of yonng persons. In England 
tbo birth certificates would greatly help the aseei tainment of age. In India tbeio ate no such 
cettifioates and the appearance and physical characteristics of Indian cl ildron and youths are so 
varied that experienced medical men bare often boon misled ns to their right age. It would be 
most difficult, if not impossible, to maintain a special register of all workers under the ago of 
sixteen to facilitate inquiries as to the physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full time, 
for the leason that it is not possible to ascertain the ago with any T degree of accuracy or reliability. 

. It would be meie guess work The only guido will be the medical certificate of a half timer; 
but tin re would bo other young persons over the age of 14 engaged who might never have worked 
as “ children,” or w’ho might have come from other factories without any certificate. If an eleven 
hours day be fixed, half-timers would have to work only for 51 hours, and this would benefit them 
in their growing age. There would thus bo less chance of physically unfit young peisons haring 
to woik fnll-timo, which, in itself, would also bo reduced. Tho employment of women at night 
should be piohibited in large factories xvorking throughout tbo year; but snch a prohibition w r ould 
cause hardship to poor women who only work in “ seasonal ’’ factories, such as ginning factories, 
and therefore this should bo allowed. The minimum age at which children are allowed to work 
in factnri»8 need not bo raised beyond nine. So far as my experience goes, nine-year old children 
do not find it a strain on their constitution to work half-lime. Thoy seem to be quite lively and 
active when leaving their work Not only so, but they have been noticed carrying loads for out- 
side contra-toi" at piece-work rates, which are a few cowries for each loads after they have left 
tho mills. An eleven hours day in them caso would further decrease their task inside the mills, 
as they would havo only 54 hoars to work. Instead of raising their age, it would be preferable to 
reduce thoir hours of works from 7 to 54 or 6 hours, according to whether an oloven nr twelve hours 
day wore legally fixod Certificates of age should be required before children are allowed to work 
m factories. But there is such a difference of opinion among medical men themselves as to 
physical fitne's that tliero is no likelihood of uniformity being observed in certifying it, and tbore 
12 S , n ^ e 1 V > k° unnecessary annoyance and friction on this score. The age certificate may show that 
a child is phxrically fit or not ; but it must bo left to tlio discretion of tbe employer, or parent 
or guardian of the employee, xvhether tho child shall be allowed to xvork or not. If a child 
certified to bo physically unfit be prevented from employment in a factory, it is likely to be put to 
harder work outside, aud for smaller remuneration It is unnecessary to require certificates of 
both age and phi sical fitness before children who have hitherto worked half-time are allowed to 
wor^ fnU-tini° ns adults. Thp certificates already granted to children should be considered 
Eumciout, It should be prescribed by .law that children should be employed in single sets. It 
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being compulsory under tbo present Act to giro children half an hour’s recess time, our rule is to u r- 
haro one set from 5 A.ir, or after to 9 _A.it., and from 4 r it., to 7 r it. or before, according to starting BikbW. 
and stopping time of the engines during long or short days as the case may be, and another set from 
9 'AM. to 12 noon, and from 12-80 p.n. to 4 r.u. The two sets exchange thoir hours of attendance 
1 11 usually after a stop day. Factory ownors should not bo obliged to prorido 

' . ‘ t their own expense, for children working in their factories. Irrespective 

of the expense, it may cause friction if children are compelled to attend school boforo or after their 
work is done, and it may lead to illegal employment alto, unless it bo clearly laid down that tho 
school shall be outside the factory premises. Government are contemplating free primary educa- 
tion, and if this bo done, tho expense of maintaining a school need not fall on the factory owners. 
Noti-working youtag children should he prohibited from accompanying workers to dangerous or 
unhealthy parts of factories. An enclosure within the inill compound may bo provided for them, 
with a matron to look after them, but it is likely that casto prejudices may come in tho way of 
ibe employment of a matron. Simple practical rules which can bo easily carried out by manngora 
of factories, such as a fan to movo so many cubic feet of air per minute for a certain area, 
should be prescribed to secure satisfactory ventilation. There is less probability of the air being 
vitiated in Indian factories than in the English, the sun being a powerful agent of purification 
here. If tho examination of air bo left to scientists, there may ho no ond to minutely defined 
rules which cannot bo practically carried out. We ventilate our factories by means of propeller 
fans drawing in air - from the top of chimneys specially built for the purpose, and propelling and 
distributing it in rooms through tunnels mado iu the floor covered over with perforated boards, 
or through overhead pipes having openings at certain distances. There is no necessity in India 
for prescribing a standard of moistnre for the air in factories. It would he impossible to infuse 
too much sfeam, if steam be used, without making the factory intolerably hot, and this neither 
factory-owner nor mill operatives will find beneficial. Nor will too much water be found to bo 
beneficial. In this matter, the Indian conditions are quite different from those of England ; and 
factory owners had better be left to look to their own interests. Our climate being extremely dry, 
we humidify the air which is propelled for ventilation by moans of water-jets forced through 
nozzles at a high pressure, and are thus able to obtain not only tho required moisture, but to cool 
tho temperature of the rooms by about 18 to 20° on hot days. A fair standard of purity for tho 
water used for humidifying purposes may bo fixed, but tho fear is that if left to scientists it may 
he carried to extremes, and unnecessary trouble and expense caused to factory owners. Tho wator 
usually used by the factories is not likely to bo found so injurious to tho health of tho operatives 
as to require a special provision in tho Act prescribing a standard of purity to ensure its being 
reasonably pure. No necessity has been found to exist for the standard of latrino accommodation 
being raised from ono seat for overy 50 workers to one for 25 workers. Actual observations wero 
made and :t was found that latrines remained vacant at intervals; and that even if all the 50 
persons nsed a seat in a day of 12 hours, it would give each person 141 minutes, which is really 
too long a time, less than 5 miuutes being usually taken. It was also aseerr lined that half tho 
workers had answered the calls of nature before coming to tho mills. They hid no canse to com- 
plain of any inconvenience. Besides tho latrines, urinals and smoking; accommodation are provided. 

Even if inci eased accommodation were provided, it is not to be supposed that larger numbers of 
hands would be allowed to leavo thoir work at; one and tho same time. It would only cause use- 
less expenditure and unnecessary occupation of valuable land. In the case of small factories, em- 
ploying say about 100 persons, ono seat for 25 persons would be necessary, as ono or two seats would 
obviously bo insufficient. 

The Central Provinces and Bcrar Government have, however, introduced a rule recently raising 
the accommodation to one seat for 35 persons. All doors of working rooms should bo hung so as 
to open readily from tho inside outwards in case of fire. I am not aware that further precautions 
for fencing machinery are necessary. From time to time, as experience suggests, new guards liavo, 
at the imtmce of factory inspectors, or of the mill owners themselves, been provided. It is 
absolutely necessary that arrangements should ho made to secnie uniformity in the administration 
of tho Factory Act throughout India. All rules should be issued thiongh a cntril authority, even 
though local conditions may require special treatment. In fact, all inspectors should be under 
one special head, nndor whose sanction al! orders should bo passed, and to whom appeals could 
be made .against any orders passed by the local inspectors. It has been found in practice that each 
inspector his his own ideas about foncing machinery, and other matters, and frequent changes or 
additions have to bo mitdo to satisfy his requirements. This would bo avoided if all orders could 
bo passed through tho central authority. It has only recently been revealed to the Commission 
how half-timers havo been illegally employed on whole time in Cawnporo and Agra, and oven in 
tho capital city of Calcutta, with tlio full knowledge of all the authorities concerned. _ This would 
not have occurred if a central authority bad administered the Factory Act. I believe that in 
Calcutta, and probably in all Bengal and the United Provinces, the cleaning of machinery is con- 
sidered as repairs, and is allowed to be done on Sundays and holidays, while a Bombay mill was 
rightly prosecuted for this under tho Act, and it is strictly prohibited in Bombay and in these Pro- 
vinces. Another instance is that, while throughout India tho latrino accommodation is ono seat 
for 50 persons, in tho Central Provinces and Berars a rule has recently been introduced requiring 
ono seat for every 35 persons. When such different practiccs_ nro permitted, absolute ipjustico is 
done to those who submit to strict rules, and who are competitors in the same lino of business with 
those who work undor easier conditions. There does not seem to bo any necessity for fnll-timo 
medical inspectors of factories. Tho factory inspectors should be sufficiently competent to sccuro 
the duo observance of tho Act. They may consult tho Civil Surgeons on any sanitary points they 
may have a doubt about. But when once a year or so tho sanitary conditions of a factory havo 
bien inspected by a medical officer, ho would have nothing farther to do to nsslst the inspectors, wha 
would 'ho guided by such rules as the Civil Surgeons or health officers might lay down from fimo 
to' time. Besides, if a full-tinao medical officer be appointed, say in these Provinces, he may not bo 
available for the examination of children as required by tho employers, and tho children would 
havo to work in factories for some time without certificates. In cities like Bombay and Calcutta, 
with their suburbs, it may bo necessary to employ full-time medical officers. 
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ST ATE 31 ENT B.— Average m 
No. 6s IVisr 


— 

1SD7. 

1808. 

1899. 

1000 . 

1901. 

1902. 

Avorago 
hours 
workod 
per day. 

Production 
per hour. 

Hour 5 ? 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

' 

Hours 

worked. 

P redac- 
tion per 
hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Produc- 
tion per 
hour. 

Hour^ 

worked, 

Projec- 
tion pe r 
hour. 




Ozs. 


Ozs, 


Ozs. 


CUB. 


OZb. 


OlB. 

January 

... 

10765 

2 823 

10-89 

3-200 

1002 

3-257 

10-78 

2-737 

10 93 

2 -CG1 

10 70 

3-091 

February 

... 

U’osa 

2-007 

11-31 

3 239 

11-31 

3-338 

11-32 

2-053 

11-10 

3 021 

11-12 

3131 

March 


ll'GS8 

3-207 

11-07 

3 10S 

11-05 

3-250 

1170 

2-730 

11-05 

2-823 

11-47 

3-600 

April 

... 

J2-330 

3-179 

12-30 

3107 

12-33 

3'23'» 

12-11 

2 -orc 

12-29 

2-519 

12-19 

2-932 

May 

... 

12-830 

3-075 

22*82 

3-lfS 

12 78 

3-103 

12 -8! 

2973 

12-80 

2-700 

12-01 

2-952 

Jano 


12-000 

3 803 

12-35 

3-1C0 

13 03 

3-1C0 

12-07 

2 9:9 

13-00 

2-051 

12*91 

2 838 

July 


32 81 

3-093 

12-G9 

3 200 

12-75 

3 230 

12-71 

2 9CC 

12 08 

2-017 

12 01 

3-011 

August 

... 

12 21 

2-009 

12 33 

3-202 

12C0 

3-097 

12-35 

2-879 

12-27 

2 910 

32-32 

3-019 

Soptombor 


irso 

2-739 

12 38 

3101 

11 97 

3-135 

11-88 

2-950 

11-82 

2 059 

11-07 

2 95-3 

Ootobor 


1152 

3-280 

11-50 

3-319 

11-57 

3-310 

11-19 

3-100 

11-33 

2 075 

11-29 

3-101 

Kovorabor 

... 

10-00 

3-100 

11-C0 

3107 

11-09 

3 22'; 

11-01 

2-9G0 

10 97 

3 200 

10 80 

2*967 

Dooerabor 

... 

10-75 

3-211 

30 79 

3-289 

10-79 

2 012 

1070 

2 800 

10-00 

C*3S3 

10-12 

3-003 


No. lGv Tttisx 


January ... 

10 785 

1-093 

10 89 

1 090 

10 92 

1-039 

10-78 

1-007 

10-93 

*992 

10 70 

■973 

February 

11 089 

1 14S 

11-31 

1-079 

11-31 

1-000 

11-32 

1-007 

11-10 

1-083 

11-12 

1-019 

March 

11-088 

1115 

1107 

1-009 

11-05 

1-139 

11-70 

1-097 

11 - C5 

•9:5 

11-47 

1011 

April 

12 330 

1-120 

12 30 

1 030 

12 33 

1-01 S 

1211 

1011 

12-29 

•013 

12-19 

•970 

May ... 

12-880 

1-039 

12-82 

1-015 

12-78 

•911 

12-81 

1018 

32-SO 

1-025 

12 01 


Juuo 

12-990 

1-039 

12 85 

•993 

13-03 

1-019 

12 97 

1-029 

12-90 

*992 

12 91 

•97 

July 

12-81 

1-081 

12-09 

•390 

12-75 

1-007 

1271 

0 978 

12- OS 

9-CO 

12-01 

• 97 ; 

August 

3221 

0-998 

12-35 

1-OCC 

12-00 

1031 

12-35 

•9S9 

12-27 

1-002 

12-82 

•9S 

Soptombor 

11-89 

1-023 

12 38 

0-975 

11-97 

1-021 

11-8S 

■971 

12-S2 

•990 

11-07 

1-03! 

October 

11-52 

1-001 

11-50 

1-035 

11-57 

•9S1 

11-49 

•901 

11-33 

•999 

11-29 

•97c 

November 

10-90 

1-010 

11-00 

1-032 

11-09 

*992 

11-01 

•9G2 

10 97 

1-029 

10-80 

1-07S 

Decomber „. 

10-75 

1-122 

10-790 

1-C88 

10-79 

•900 

1070 

1-000 

10-0G 

1-031 

10-442 

1-053 
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ST A TBMENT B. — Average production 

Ir. Ri 301111 • 

Baiiblioy- 

No. 10s Twist 


— . 

1897 \ 

1698. 

1899. 

1900- 

. . . 

1901. 

1902. 

Average 
hours 
worked 
per day. 

Production 
per hour. 

Honrs 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Pro- 

dnetion 

per 

hour. 

Honrs 

worked. 

Pro- 

dnction 

''per 

hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Pro- 

dnction 

how. 



OZ3. 


Ors. 


023. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Oz9* 

January ... 

1 0'7S5 

1-620 

10-89 

1-585 

1092 

1-728 

10-78 

1-701 

10-93 

1-693 

10-70 

1-621 

February 

11-089 

1-619 

11-31 

1-697 

11-31 

1681 

11-32 

1-691 

11-10 

1604 

11 12 

1-597 

Mnrob ... ... 

11-688 

1-765 

U-G7 

1-661 

11-63 

1-602 

11-70 

1-710 

11-05 

1-CS7 

11-17 

1-539 

April ... ... 

12 830 

1-G54 

123G 

1-613 


1-6S8 

12-14 

1-689 

12-29' 

1-613 

12-19 

1-521 

May ... ... 

12-880 

1 G20 

12-82 

1-509 

12-78 

1-592 

12-81 

1-641 

12-80 

1-593 

12-64 

1-520 

Jana ... ... 

12-990 

1-663 

12-85 

1-615 

1303 

1668 

1297 

1-6G3 

12-96 

1-553 

12-91 

1-503 

July 

12-81 

1-701 

1269 

1-627 

12-75 

1-659 

12-71 

1593 

12-68 

1-611 

12-64 

1*535 

August ... ... 

12-21 

1-5G3 

12 

1-CG3 

12-60 

1-714 

12-S5 

1-599 

12-27 

1-C70 

1232 

1*554 

Soptorabtr 

11-69 

1U11 

12-38 

l'GOl 

11-97 

1-748 

1168 

1-585 

11-82 

1-622 

11-C7 

1-519 

Ootobor ... ... 

11-52 

1-610 

11-50 

1G28 

11-57 

1-673 

11-49 

1-593 

11-33 

1-572 

11-29 

1-571 

November 

109G 

1-535 

11-GO 

1-703 

' 1199 

1-719 

11-01 

1664 

in-97 

1-625 

1089 

1-592 

Docombor ’ ... 

1075 

1-613 

10-79 

1-071 

10-79 

1-718 

10-76 

1-070 

10 C6 

1612 

10-42 

1-6C0 


No. 20s Twist 


January 

10-785 

•785 

10*89 

"7G9 

1092 

•701 

1078 

•723 

10-93 

*678 

10-79 

•693 

February 

11-089 

*825 

11-31 

*755 

11-34 

725 

11-32 

•737 

11-16 

•G55 

12-12 

•701 

3Jarch ... 

11-688 

•777 

11 07 

•75 0 ( 

11 ’63 

717 

1170 

•739 

11-65 

■703 

11-47 

•600 

April 

12-330 

•805 

12-36 

•738 

12 33 

•714 

12-44 

•732 

12-29 

•651 

1219 

•671 

May ... ... 

12-880 

•772 

1282 

•720 

12-78 

•701 

1281 

•724 

12-80 

•657 

12-G4 

■ ’CSS- 

Juno 

- 

12 990 

•795 

12-85 

•719 

3303 

•725 

12 07 

7-22 

12-95 

•664 

1?91 

•695 

July 

12 84 

•781 

12-G9 

•G97 

12*75 

•712 

12 74 

•G70 

12-68 

•669 

12-64 

•686 

August ... 

12-24 

•696 

12 25 

■703 

12-GO 

•715 

12 35 

•677 

. 12-27 

•C6G 

12*32 

702 

September 

11-89 

•709 

12-38 

•G94 

11-97 

•710 

11-83 

'G70 

11-82 

•GGG 

11-67 

*696- 

•October — 

11-52 

•725 

11-50 

•727 

11-57 

•710 

11*49 

*665 

11-39 

'697 

31-29 

••705 

■November 

JO-96 

730 

11-60 

•741 

11*09 

•733 

11-04 

•cso 

10-97 

709 

1080 

-716 

December 

10-75 

"780 

10-79 

•755 

10 79 

•714 

10 7G 

•705 

lOUG 

•700 

10-42 

■ *760 - 


per spindle per hour — eoncld. 

i Heeling. . 


Mr. Barns;'! 
Ladntboj’. 


10 ’£3 
i 10'92 
11’49 
12-22 
1267 
12-75 
12-72 
32 23 
11-S2 
llil 
30-87 
10-76 

Keeling. 


1207. 

I roars 
■worked. 

Production 
f cr hour. 


Ozs. 

10-61 

1-535 

10-77 

1-528 

11-50 

1-517 

11-06 

1-510 

12-60 

3-555 

12-66 

1-613 

12 26 

1-53 

12 02 

1-557 

11-59 

1-603 

11-22 

1-591 

10-85 

1-014 

10 33 

1-663 


•724 

10-86 

•635 

10-68 

•641 

1064 

•639 

1064 

•615 

•735 

31-10 

•622 

11-03 

•677 

11-05 

•610 

10-77 

•563 

•709 

11-38 

•610 

11-54 

■650 

11-49 

•556 

11-50 

•57 8 

682 

12-37 

•570 

12-44 

•625 

11-72 

•560 

11-96 

•613 

•719 

• 12-66 

•585 

12-80 

•625 

12-60 

•542 

12-69 

•598 

721 

12-86 

•645 

12*83 

•714 

12-74 

•594 

12-66 

•599 

•672 

32-67 

•616 

12-60 

•628 

12-43 

•547 

12 26 

•571 

•702 

12-33 

•631 

12-31 

•626 

12-04 

•567 

32-02 

•602 

•714 

11-G9 

•641 

11*75 

•604 

11-70 

•566 

11-59 

•615 

•702 

11-30 

- 

•663 

11-37 

•6*5 

11-24 

•571 

13 22 

•035 

•72S 

11-04 

•651 

10-78 

•617 

11-67 

632 

10 85 

•648 

•725 

10-72 

•665 

10-57 

•613 

10-45 

•600 

10-38 

•658 
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STATEMENT 0. — Production per spindle per hour {eleven years' (Peerage). 

No. 6s Twist Heeling. 


11 HOCUS A DAT. 

12 nouns a day. 

13 nouns A day. 

■ 

Month. 

Average 

hoars 

worked. 

Production 

per 

hour. 

Month. 

Avcrago 

honrs 

worked. 

Production 

per 

hour. 

Month. 

Averago 

hnnrs 

worked. 

Production. 

per 

hours. 



Ozs. 



Ozs. 

- 


Ozs. 

January ... ... 

10-76 

2-827 

March ... 

11-57 

2-812 

May 

12-71 

2-742 

Fobruary ... 

11-18 

2*858 

April 

12-24 

2-73G 

Jnno 

r»- 

00 

CJ 

2-771 

November ... 

. 10-97 

2-829 

. 

August ... 

12-28 

1 2-740 

July 

12-34 

r 

Ol 

Doocmber ... 

10-6* 

2-827 

September ... 

11-81 

2-807 

...... 

... 

... 

S 



October ... 

11-89 

2 931. 


... 

... 

Total 

43'SO 

11-311 

Total 

59 33 

14-029 

Total 

3825 

8230 

Averago 

10 87 

2-835 

Averago 

11-86 

2 803 

Avorogo 

12-75 

2-730 


No. 16s Twist Reeling. 


11 nouns A day. 

12 nouns a day. 

1 

13 nouns a day. 

Month. 

Average 
hours 1 
worked, i 

Production 

per 

hour. 

Mouth. 

Averago 
hours i 
worked. 

Production 

per 

hour. 

Mouth, 

Averago 

hours 

worked. 

Production 

per 

hour. 



Ozs. 



Ozs. 




Ozs. 

January ... 

10-73 

•957 

March ... 

11-57 

•839 

May 

... 

12-74 

-921 

Fobruary ... 

11-13 

•90S 

April ... 

12-24 

•925 

Juno 

... 

12 87 

"939 

November 

10-97 

•939 

August ... 

12-28 

•P37 

July 

... 

12'Gi i 

i 

•921 

Dcoombor... 

10-34 

943 

September ... 

11-84 

* 

•927 



... 

•«» 




October ... 

11-39 

■022 



... 

' 

Total 

43-50 

3 808 

Total 

59-32 

4-650 


Total 

i 

33-25 

! 2-7E1 

Average 

10-87 

•952 

Average 

11-83 

•930 

Average ... 

12 75 

-927 _ 
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STATEMENT G.— conoid. 


Ur. Bo: 
Dadabho; 


No. 10s Twist Reeling. 


11 hoars a flay. 

12 hours a day. 

13 hours a day. 

Month. 

Avorago 

hours 

worked. 

Produo- 

tion 

jjerhour. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hour. 

Month. 

Average 

honra. 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hour. 



Ozs. 



OZB. 



Oza. 

-January ... ... 

10-70 

T613 

March 

11-57 

1-572 j 

May 

12-74 

1-536 

February ... ... 

11*13 

1-591 

April ... 

12-24 

1-555 

June 

12-87 

j 1-550 

November 

10 97 

1-C1G 

August ...' ... 

12 28 

1-579 

July 

1201 

1-548 

Dooomb’or ... ... 

1001 

16-20 

Soptomher ... 

11-84 

1-569 







Ootobor 

11-30 

1-577 


• 


Total 

43‘50 

0-443 

. Total 

59-32 

7-852 

Total 

28-25 

4-613 

Average 

1 

10*37 

1-010 

Avorago 

11-80 

15-70 

Avorago ... 

12*75 

1-518 


No. 20s Twist Reeling. 


11 hours a flay. 

12 hours a day. 

i 

13 hours a day. 

Month. 

Avorago 

hours 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hour. 

Month. 

Avorago 

hours 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hour. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hour# 




Ozs. 



Ozs. 





Ozs. 

January 

... 

10-70 

"G95 

March 

11-57 

•678 

May 

... 

... 

12-74 

•660 

February ... 

... 

, 11*13 

•691 

April 

12-24 

•069 

Juno 

... 

*r. 

12-87 

•691 

Novombor ... 

... 

10*97 

*692 

August ... •• 

12-2S 

*602 

July 

... 

... 

12-64 

•602 

.December — 

... 

10-04 

*700 

September ... 

11-84 

*602 







* 



Ootobor 

11-39 

*678 






Total 

... 

43-50 

2-779 

| 

Total ... 

| 

59*32 ; 

3-349 


Total 

... 

38-25 

2-019 

Avorago 

~j 

10-87 

*G95 

Avorago 

11-86 

•60 


Avorago 

- 

-2-75 

i 

i 

•07S 
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3Ir. Jlazanji 
Dadabhoy. 


STATEMENT D. — Showing ten years’ averages of total yarn produced, and total waste 
made from carding to spinning point ( 1808 to 1907),, 


Month. 

S 

Avorago 
hours 
worked 
por day. 

Total 

yam 

produced. 

"otal wasto 
carding to 
spinning. 

Porcentago 
of wasto on 
yarn 

produced. 

Eekabes. 

/ 








11 hours' day. 








/ 

January ... ... ... ... 

107 0 

037,274 

113,739 

12-13 


February 

11 73 

8M.537 

105,499 

1210 


November ... ... ... 

10 07 

882,833 

107,934 

12-22 


December ... ... 

■ 

1064 

028,539 

112,853 

12-15 

1 

Total 

4370 

3,013,180 

439,905 

• •• 


Average ... 

10-87 

003,295 

109,993 

12-17 




l 

12 hour 

, 

s’ day. 


, f 

March ... ... ... 

11-57 

933,687 

11G,208 

12-44 


April ... ... ... 

12-24 

1 

922,805 

114,391 

12-30 


August ... «»• ... ... 

12-28 

1,041,473 

148, 20G. 

14-23 


Soptomboe ... ... ... ... 

11-84 

956,873 

131,766 

14-08 


Ootobor ... ... ... ... 

t 11*39 

i 

915,107 

118,744 

22-97 


Total 

69-32 

4,769,944 

632,315 


\ 

Avorago 

11-89 

953, 9S9 

126,403 

13,25 

4 


1 

O 

fC 

CO 

H 

s’ day. 



May 

12-74 

957,928 

119,913 

12-51 


Juno ... ... ... 

, 13-87 

993,817 

132,904 

13-37 


July ... ... 

12-64 

1,057,663 

153,271 

14-49 


Total 

1 

38-25 

s 

3,009,408 

406,088 

m 


Avorago 

! 12-75 

1,003,135 

135,363 

13-49 
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STATEMENT K— Showing the number of employes, §rc., in the different departments. 


Mr. B»zami 


Deportment. 


EKOISB DEnAETHENT. 


Shafting 
Ucchanio Shop 


Founary 


Coal oooliOB 


SPIBKIKQ DErAETHEKT. 


Scutching 


Boiler covcrcr 


Bing Frame 

Bundling 

Bccllng 

Thread spinning 


Weaving Depaetmeht 


■Winding 

■Warping 


Drawers and Benchers 


Folding 


"Weaving 


Dvr.ina and Bleaching 


Young Persons ” , 
between 14 and 1C. * Half-timors. 


Mon. Womon. | Mon. Women. I Boys 



Bloaohing 



Percentage o£ 
yonng persons 
in 

different 

departments. 
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Mr. Bazatji 
Dadabhoy. 


ST A TEMENT E— concld. 




Adults. 

“ Young Persons ” 
betwoon 14 and JG. 

Unlf-timora. 

Total. 

Pctccntago of 
young persona 

, Departments. 

Men. 

Womon. 

Mon. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

in 

different 

departments. 

Total brought forward 

8,809 

811 

317 

81 

702 

1C3 

5,509 


Wl80ELT,ANE0tJB. 










Building ... 

... ... 

29 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

31 


Carpenter ... 

... ••• 

o 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

O 


Cotton coolies 

... ••• 

109 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

109 


Sweopor” 

■VYastopiokora 

\ - " 

23 

119 

... 


... 

... 

143 


Cleaners ... 



95 


... 

... 

... 

... 

95 


Store 

«•« »• 

5 


... 

... 

... 

... 

5 




203 ‘ 

121 

... 

... 

... 


357 



Grand Total ... 

3,572 

903 

317 

81 

7<S 

1G3 

5,896 


Per cent. ... 


60*0S 

IG'12 

5-82 

1*41 

12-29 

2-74 







EirrLOTi.a in toe Gnmnra Factoeies. 

Nagpur Ginning Faotory ... 

19 

41 

... 

... 


... 

6 


Hinganghat 

I» ••• ••• 

77 

35 

... 

... 

... 

... 

112 


Wardha 

>1 ... 

49 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

75 


Warora 

t» ... ••• 

82 

41 

... 


... 

... 

120 


Akola ... 

... 

51 

25 

... 

... 

... 

... 

70 


Teotmal 



Cl 

80 

... 

... 


... 

97 
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STATEMENT F. — Showing the attendance of toorlc people in September 1905, Mag 1907 

and October 1907. ■ 1 

September 1905. 


Number o£ days presont. 

26 

25 

24, 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

and 

nudor. 

Total. 

Men ... 



1,274 

501 

408 

277 

239 

192 

1G9 

118 

113 

85 

72 

71 

50 

301 

3,870 

Per cent. 

... 


32D2 

1295 

10-54 

7-1G 

6T8 

4-96 

4SG 

3-05 

2-92 

2-20 

1-86 

1-83 

1-29 

7.78 


"Women ... 

... 

... 

154 

131 

111 

70 

62 

31 

36 

21 

13 

12 

11 

6 

5 

68 

734 

Per cent. 

... 

... 

20-9S 

17-85 

15-12 

9-53 

8-45 

4 63 

4-91 

2-86 

1-78 

TG3 

1-50 

•82 

•G8 

9-2G 


Children 

... 

... 

521 

90 

SS 

19 

15 

10 

11 

7 

8 

13 

5 

2 

1 

43 

781 

Per cent. 

... 

... 

6G-70 

11-52 

4C1 

2-43 

1-92 

1-28 

1-41 

■90 

1-03 

1-67 

■64 

•2G 

•13 

5-50 



Total 

* 

1,949 

722 

555 

3GG 

31G 

236 

216 

146 

134 

110 

S3 

79 

56 

412 

5,385 

Per cent. 

... 


36-19 


10-31 

6*80 

5 87 

4-38 

4-01 

2-71 



1-63 

1-47 

1-04 

7-G5 



Mat 1907. 


Number of days presont. 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

1G 

15 

14 

and 

under. 

Total. 

Hen ... 



822 

351 

283 

251 

232 

188 

161 

119 

108 

83 

104 

74 

84 

569 

3,429 

Per cent. 

... 

... 

23-97 

10-23 

8-24 

7-31 

6-76 

5-48 

4-G8 

3-47 

3-14 

2-42 

303 

2*25 

2-44 

16-5S 


Women 

... 


164 

112 

104 

69 

58 

44 

4G 

45 

30 

19 

20 

23 

14 

172 

920 

Per cent. 

... 

... 

1783 

1217 

11-30 

7-50 

6-31 

4-78 

5-00 

4-89 

3-26 

2-07 

2-17 

2-50 

1-52 

18-70 


Children ... 

... 

... 

328 

81 

52 

34 

30 

29 

20 

21 

24 

18 

30 

27 

27 

106 

830 

Per cent. 

... 

... 

39-52 

1012 

6-27 

410 

3-61 

3'49 

2-41 

2-53 

2-90 

2-17 

3-61 

3-25 

3-25 

1277 



Total 

... 

1,314 

547 

439 

351 

320 

261 

227 

185 

162 

120 

154 

124 

125 

847 

5,179 

Per cent. 

... 

... 

25-37 

10-56 

8-48 

6-84 

6-18 

5-01 

4-38 

3-57 

3-13 

2-32 

2-97 

2-40 

2-41 

1G-35 



October 1907. 


Number of days present. 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

1G 

15 

14 

13 

and 

under. 

Total. 

Hen - ' ••• 

1,347 

435 

364 

247 



126 

106 

85 

G5 

59 

40 

557 

3,752 

Per cent. ... ... 

35-90 

1T59 

9-70 

6-58 



S-3G 

2-82 

2-29 

1-74 

1-59 

1-07 

14-85 


Womon ... 

244 

160 

114 

70 

59 

34 

19 

22 

14 

11 

13 

14 

120 

ooa 

Percent. 

27-02 

17-71 

12-62 

7-75 

G".3 



2-43 

1-55 

1-21 

1-43 

1-55 

1478 


Childron 

545 

100 

49 

28 

29 


13 

10 

7 

17 

8 

6 

93 

916 

Percent. 

59-49 

10-91 

5-24 

3-05 

3-16 


1-41 

1-09 

•76 

1-85 

•87 

•65 

10-15 


Total 

2,136 

C95 

526 

345 

240 

214 

158 

133 


93 

80 

CO 

779 

5,571 

Per cent. ... ... ... 

88-34 

12-47 

9-44 

6T9 

4-30 

3-84 

2-83 



T65 

1-43 

1-07 

1393 
































































































JfcBamnji STATEMENT G. — Showing the maximum and minimum wages of employ fa in the 


different departments. 


Children* 


Enoine Department. 


Engine oilor 
,, fireman 


Boiler oloancr 


Fire coolies 


Mochanio oooliea 


Blaoksniith shop oooliea *.. 


Shafting oiler ... 


Moulding coolies 




Minimum. Maximum. I Minimum. Maximum. I Minimum. j Maximum. 


Eb. A. P. I Eb. A, P. j Eb. A. P. I Eg. A. P. Bs. A. p„ 


JO 0 0 


10 0 0 


Spinnino Depahtment. 


Bonus for regular attondauco 


Blow Boom 


Bonus for regular attondanoo 


Frumo Tontora ... 


.> Doffora ... 


King Framo-Bidera 


Bonus ... 


„ Doifera ... ... 


Spinning oilers and Eanding cooliea 



8 0 0 GOO 


10 8 0 


0801 700 


7 0 0 10 8 0 


8 0 to 10 0 


6 8 0 1 10 0 0 


0 8 0 1 . ... 


3 0 0 3 8 * 


3 8 0 4 0 * 


0 0 10 0 0 


Thread Spinning Winder ... 

■) l 

,, Polishor ... 


Doubler ... 



7001 800 
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Statement G — concld. 


— 

Men. 

Women. 

pHrLLBBN. 

$Iinhxram. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 


Es.A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Es.A. P. 

Es. A. ,P. 

Ea. A. P. 

Es. A. P 

Thread Spuming Doubling M. Tenter 


... 

5 8 0 

... 

... 

... 

Buudlera ... ... ... ... 

7 0 0 

12 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Balers ... ... 

8 0 0 

11 {1 0 

... 

... 

... 

* .«* 

Bonus ... ... ... 

3 10 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■Weaving Department. 







Winding ... ... ... ... 

f 

... 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

2 8 0 

... 

Warpers 

1 7 0 0 

17 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sizing ... ... ... 

V 8 0 0 

1 

15 0 0 

5 0 0 

7 8 0 

- 

... 

Bonus ... ... ... ... 

1 

J 10 0 

... 

10 0 

... 

- 


Drawers and Beachora * ... ... ... 

t 

7 0 0 

13 0 0 

... 

... 

3 0 0 

... 

Bonus to Beachors ... ... 

10 0 

... 

... 

... 

0 8 0 

... 

Weavers ... ... 

7 0 0 

22 0 0 

... 

- 

... 

... 

Boldors ... ... ... ... 

■\ 7 0 0 

12 0 0 

6 0 0 

7 0 0 

... 

1 

Bonus ... ... ... ... 

3 ioo 

... 

1 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

pYBING AN!) BLEACHING DEPABTMENT. 







jora ... ••* «»* ... 

7 0 0 

12 0 0 

5 8 0 

6 0 0 

2 8 0 

... 

leachers .. ... .. ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Indigo Dyora ... ... ... 

9 0 0 

12 0 0 

6 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

BonuB to wornon 

... 

... 

0 8 0 

... 

... 

... 

Miscellaneous. 







Store Coolie3 «•« ... ... *«• 

7 0 0 

9 0 0 


... 

... 

... 

Oarpontors ... ... — ... 

20 0 0 

30 0 0 

... 

... 


... 

Building coolies ... ••• 

•> » i > 

8 0 0 

11 8 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

\ 

... 

Miscellaneous oloancrs 

7 0 0 

9 8 0 

«<• ** 

f.. 

... 

... 







/ 

Sweepers ... ... ... 

5 0 0 

5 8 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Scavengers ... «« ... 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 

6 0 0 

6 8 0 

... 

- 

Cotton pickers ... ... ... 


... 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

... 

... 

V 







,, coolies ... ... ... 

9 8 0 

It 8 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Cobblers — 

8 0 0 

13 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

.** 

Boiler makers ... ... ... ««• 

8 0 0 

1? 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Wheat grinders ... 

■) 8 0 0 

12 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

... 

... 

BonnB ... ».« 

3 10 0 

... 

1 p 0 

... 

... 

... 


i 


Mr.2Jazanji 

Dadabhoy. 
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Knrrpur. 


itr.u, 3 anji STATEMENT H. — Shoiciny the monthly average attendance of hands from April 1900 to 
. Dfldabhoy ' December 1907. 


Uontb. 

Year. 

Present. 

Al-.f-r.t 

Tol*l t.Tj tho 

rjtncr.tri'SE or 

master rail. 

rretSLi , 

AbwaU 

April 

... 


ajaa 

1,181 

4,533 

70 50 

a-n 

May ... 

... 

t» 

3,725 

1,120 

4,815 

7093 

23-12 

Juno ... ... 

... 

l» 

3,103 

802 

4.000 

7810 

21-8 1 

July ... ... 

... 

t* 

4,527 

875 

r.ico 


11-21 

August ... 

... 

*> 

4, MO 


5,121 

83 80 

11-29 

September ... 

... 

*» 

4,rsi 

»*: ■*» 
i-t 

5, 1C3 

£5-77 

11-23 

October... 

... 

l» 

1 

4,45! 

1,032 

5,513 

8129 

1873 

Novomber 

... 

M 

4,802 | 

I 

! 

i 

5,514 

e:io 

17-61 ' 

Dccombor 

... 

t» 

t,lf , 7 

p:t 

5,431 

8313 

15-87 

January ... 

... 

1007 

4,512 

C31 

5,413 

P283 

1715 

rebruary ... 

... 

ll 

4,551 

«0 

IfiVl 

j 

85 43 

ic-co 

Match ... 

... 

*1 

4,401 

1.001 

5,435 

8143 

1S-I3 

April ... 

i 

... 

II 

4,«3 

WJ 

5,433 

Sl-23 

16-10 

May ... 

... 

l» 

4.158 

1,173 

5,553 

7393 

2193 

Juno 

... 

»» 

4,4 S3 

8S3 

5,472 

61-93 

1897 

July ... 

... 

1 1 

4,853 

031 

5,802 

6399 

1610 

August ... ... 


II 

4,013 

053 

t,PI0 

83-01 

1093 

September 

... 

If 

4,750 

1,037 

6,797 

SMI 

17-89 

Ootobor... ... 


It 

4,823 

1,053 

8SC 

8293 

1797 

Hovombor ... 

... 

II 

4,812 

1,117 

5,oI>D 

i 

81*22 

1873 

Dcooiubor 

•»» 

n 

5,071 

1,09 

0,170 

S2-21 

17-70 
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Witness stated that ho Lad been connected with the Empress Mills for 31 years; he had 
also visited English mills. Ho had tried night and day working, hut gave up the experiment as 
unsatisfactory. He could not explain why there was ns much loitering in the short day ns in 
the long day. Probably the hands had got into the habit, and nothing would cure them except 
.a rearrangement of hours. He considered that the operatives attained a certain degree of skill, 
and then went no further. While they were at work they worked steadily ; they had to go out 
for intervals of rest on account of tho long hours. He objected to the fixed 12-hour day, becnuso 
in tho short day they would have to work by artificial light, and this did not conduce to good 
work. Ho preferred daylight working; and the operatives did so too, as they did not like being 
kept in tho mill after dark. Soma of them lived a distance of three miles from the mill. Most 
of the factories in India worked by natural light, and once the electric light was introduced, there 
•was the constant temptation to work longer hours. If the hands had the option, they would 
chose daylight working in preferenco to a fixed 12-hour day. They had electric light in the 
offices and dyeing and bleaching departments, but not in the mill. He thought that, to some 
extent, a fixed 12-hour day would help tho industry, and it would also help the operatives to 
become steadier. Ho did not hold tho opinion. that electric light working was better than day- 
light working. With a 12-hour day, consisting of 11 hours of actual work and two lialf-hour 
intervals, he conld dispense with 10 per cent, of tho hands, and there would be no excuse for 
idling. Ho gave tho females throe recesses, one for half an hour, another for three-quarters of 
an hour, and tho third for a quartor of an hour and allowed them 2 per cent, of passes during 
working time. Tho women did not want to go out much, and this privilege was not taken 
advantage of. Ho did not reduce the number of hands in the short days, as the length of the 
day made no difference. Ho employed so many men to each machine, and there was always the 
same number, irrespective of tho length of the day. To cover absentees ho engaged 10 per cent. 
extra bands. The personnel changed overy year, but the same men came back again. In 
addition to tho half-hour midday interval, tho men on an average also took half an hour ofE in 
tho morning and afternoon. He could not afford to close the mills for half an hour in the fore 
and afternoons, hccauso although the men might individually go ont, yet the machinery did not 
stop. Ho had never tried an 11-hour day, because they had to compete with other mills; and 
they suffered, as it was at present, in competition with those Bombay mills which worked long 
honrs. From tho working point of view the short day would be more expensive at first, hut in 
time tho disadvantages would ho counterbalanced, and then tho shorter day would be more 
profitable than tho long dny. If nil the mills adopted an 11-honr day, then they conld reduce 
the number ot their hands. Witness ascribed the fact that tho women did not idle to tho law 
giving them recesses. He would not say that tho loss was great when working with electric 
light. They tried the night and day working for two years. About threo-fonrtbs of the 
machines went at night, and tho production was much shorter. They had also to duplicate the 
supervising slnfE. Ho approved of all that the mill had done in regard to encouraging tho 
operatives, and hut for these encouragements tho hands would have changed still more. Wit- 
ness saw a gain to the mill by reason of theso benevolences, and oven if their hands had changed 
a great deal, yet, tho Empress Mill was better off thau other mills. He would approve of two 
half-honr stoppages, in lien of tho one midday interval between tho hours of 8-30 and 10- 30 a.M. 
and 1-30 and 3-30 i> if . If a fixed 12-hour dny was decided upon, then tho lmlf-time>s’ hours 
should bo reduced to six, hut without tho half hour’s lest interval. Mills would bo inconveni- 
enced if the half-timers had to ho away for half an hour in tho courso ot their G-hour day. The 
proposed “ j onng persons ” cla«s, with hours limited to 12, would not .affect tho working hours 
of their mill. Such a class would not control the hours of the spinning department. He would 
kavo to employ more adults, and do without tho “ young persons. ” It might bo hard, but he 
could do it. If all tho half-timers and “ young persons ” wero dismissed at a particular hour, he 
could not continue to rnn the mill economically. If tho “ young persons” only weie dis- 
missed, ho could work the mill. They had a separate spinning mill and n separate weaving mill, 
and tho weaving conld go on independently of the other. They sometimes worked on 
Sundays to make up for a holiday, but they never called the hands on a holiday for cleaning 
purposes. They worked tho dyeing and bleaching by night during busy times, and there 
wore always two intervals by day and two by night. There might bo a few “yonng persons ” 
in tho dyeing department at nights, but women wore only employed in the daytime. It was his 
opinion that if they sought to restrict tho working day by the creation of the “yoang persons ” 
class with hour's limited to 12, tho Bombay mills and all other mills would do without these 
“young persons ” altogether. He believed that the creation of a “young persons ” class would 
not bo enough to stop tho long hours in the Bombay mills. There was, of course, the labour 
difficulty to bo considered. Mills would be worso off if they dismissed all then- “ young persons,” 
hut if one mill did so, others would liavo to follow suit The “ young persons ” worked full time, and 
received the same wages ns adults ; so it would not cost tho mill anything to engage full adults in 
their placo. Tho smell in tho mill noticed by the Commission was not due to the water from the 
tanks being used for humidifying. Tho tank water was not good for drinking ; he had no objection 
to the water being filtered before being nsed for humidifying. The present water had been used 
for many years, and lately they had arranged with Government to have tho water in the tank 
changed onco a year. Ho had no objection to a standard of purity of air, provided that it could 
ho arrived at by a simplo test. Tho question of tho physical fitness of a child should he left to 
tho mill-owner and parents ; if tho child woro rejected from mill work, he would have to do 
harder work outside. Ho had no objection to children suffering from consumption or other 
contiguous diseases being prevented from woiking in a mill. When there were plenty of 
weavers, ono man used to have the caro of ono loom, but now some men had to take charge of 
two looms. Many of them wero inefficient ; the work was not so good ; and the production was 
not so high as when they had a man to each loom. The figures representing waste in statement 
D signified waste in tho process of manufacture, which could he worked up again. He was 
satisfied that in the longer day more waste was made. 


Mr. B, Dadabkoy, 
Oral evidence. 
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Witness No. 257. 

The Agent, the Currimbhoy, Ginning and Pressing Company, limited, Kotal. 

Tho Agent, the Tlio name of onr ginning mill and cotton press is the Currimbhoy Ginning.gnd Pressing Com- 
Omrimbhoy Ginning Limited. There ate one hundred gins in onr ginning factory. We employ 92 men, and 137 
IT^tenevidenee. women; no children are employed. There are 75 men in the press and 7 women. No children are 
employed there. Onr ginning mill and press usually work from November to the end of May, 
the working hours being from sunrise to sunset. The average number of hours workod in tlio 
ginning mill and press is 12, and during this time each person gets intervals of rest for 1J hours. 

I do not agree with the proposal to make the Eactpry Act applicable to ginning mills, becanso 
tho dealers in cotton will have to suffer losses if their cotton cannot bo ginnod in time, owing 
to tho fluctuating rates of the market. Every porson dealing in cotton wnnts to get his cotton 
ginned at the moment he wants it. Under the Factory Act permission will always bo required 
from the local inspector, and if it is not obtained in, time all the cotton dealers will meet with 
great difficulties and losses, and in that case the^ ginning mill would suffer. I have no objection 
to bring tho press under the Factory Act, because it works in the day time only. The suggestion 
not to permit the’ employment of women at night is not approved, because wo find great difficulty in 
getting men for night work, and if a ( few of them bo available they will demand wages 50 % higher 
than those of tho women. If tho Factory Act be made applicable to all the ginning mills, I think 
some special provisions modifying the general law would be necessnry. In my opinion the permis- 
sion of the local inspector to work in shifts or sets should not bo required, for the reasons already 
explained. I agree that the line shaft should bo fenced, and I see no objection to casing in the 
' shafting between tho drums. I think women should be prohibited from woiking in front, of tho 

opener, because women aro not so careful as tho men are. I ennnot make any suggestion to 
prevent accidents from stones hurled out from thp opener, or from firos there, but I think water 
must be kept always ready. Np accident hns occurred in onr ginning mill or press for tlio last 
five years. 

Norn— Tho witness did not attend for orpl examination. 


Witness No. 258. 

Ifr. Dhoondi Kaj Thengadi. 

Mr, D. E. Thengadi. The working hours of adnlt males should ho limited, as tho pbysiquo of tho worker is affected 

Written evidence. by woiking long hours in tropical climates and by attending to machinery that is constantly 
woiking and thus not, allowing any time for rest or respite from monotony'. The number of 
working hours should he limited to 12 a day, including tho hours of rest, and tho restriction should 
ho enforced by law. The legal working hours should be from C a.m. to G r.M. The eDgino 
should be stopped for one hour from 11-30 a.m., to 12-30 p.m. Ab the result of illegal employ- 
ment as “ adults ” of persons between tho age of 12 nnd 14, there has been physical deterioration. 
But no law need ho passed. For the present the age of half-timers should be defined from 10 to 
16 instead of from 9 to 14. No register of “ young persons ” need be kept ; but increaso in the ago 
oE “ cliildten " or half-timers to 16 years will secure all that is dpsiiablo for the present. Tho 
employment of women at night should be prohibited. Tho minimum age for children should be raised 
to 10. It is better to got the children certified as regards their ago and physical fitness before 
being allowed to woik in factories. But practically the requiromenls of this law have not 
been carried out properly up to this time. Children, who have hitherto woiked half-time, should 
be required to produce certificates as regards their ages and physical fitness, before being allowed 
to work as “ adults.” It should be prescribed, by law’ that six hours of child’s labour he divided into 
3 hours’ labour in the forenoon and 3 hours in the afternoon. The remaining throe hours in each 
shift should be employed in giving education to half-timers, to prevent them from being employed 
. elsewhere. For the present, wjien tho factory owners have not, seen tho advantages of educa- 
ting their labourers, they should be obligpd to provide elementary education at their expense, 
supplemented by Government aid and supervision, where necessnry. Non working young children 
should be prohibited from accompanying workeis to dnngerons parts of factories. This prehibition 
can be enforced by supposingov taking lor granted non- working young children, whenfonnd within 
the factory premises, as working children in the factory. An attempt should not be made, by testing 
samples of air taken from factories in India, to prescribe an analytical standard of pnrity for air, 
in factories, with a view to secure proper ventilation. The present restrictions on tho basis of 
cubic measurement are quite sufficient. No similar attempt r.bould be made to prescribe a standard- 
of moisture in factories. No standard, of pnrity sbpnld be fixed for water used for humidifying 
purposes. The standard of latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for every 251 
workers, and the provision of separate urinal accommodation insisted on. 

Tho provision of doors to open outsido in tho working rooms will he better than the present 
arrangement, for cases of fire. No further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary? 
Arrangements should bo made to secure uniformity in the adminislrntion of the Factory' 

Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors of factories should be appointed to inspect 

tho factories, and the present factory inspectors should assist the full-time inspectors I nm the 
managing proprietor of the Gajanan Ginning Factory, Nagpur. About 20 ivomen and 12 men are' 
employed to work the machinery of this factory. The factory commenced working from 15th 1 
November 1907, and will probably he closed by the end of March 1908. The factory is worked fiom 
6 A.M. to 6 P.M. during the day. A person employed in a ginning mill or press usually works from * 
snnrise tosunset or sometimes more, if there is pressure of work. They are usually given some ' 
time to take their food, without stopping the entire factory, by turns. I approve of the proposal to 
bring under the Factory Act ginning mills nnd presses, irrespective of the number of months they ' 
work in a year and irrespective of the number of men working in them. The Factory Act 
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23 enacted to protect tie workers against tieir employers, who would, in order to ruako more profit Mr. D. B. ThcngaS 

out of their concerns by lceeping down tho labour charges as low ag possible, work, their hands for ns 

long a timo as the workers can allow for the money they received, without minding tho suffering 

and the,consequent deterioration the workers must undergoby such long hours of labour in 

tropical climates. I approve of the suggestion to prohibit tho employment of women on night 

work for the following reasons •. — 

(a) If women, are allowed on night work, I have found that thoy work in day timo in ono 

factory and in night time in another without taking rest. 1 

(b) They are also found to go wrong more often under the cover of night, 

0) By night work they often neglect their family duties and duties to their off- 
spring. 

So far ns my knowlegeof the Factory. Act goes at present, I do not thiuk that’nny special provi- 
sions modifying the general law would bo necessary in the case of ginning factories or presses,- 
except those alterations suggested above. I do not agree with the, view that in a largo number of 
ginning mills the line shaft is inadequately fenced. If the line shaft is kept perfectly bright and 
clean and shrouded couplings he enforced, the line shaft when working is as harmless as any other 
machinery, when,fenced. If the shafting is encased between drums tho casing comes in the way 
of the working of tho belt, and the shaft is thereby kept unclean, which has greater chances of 
catohiug persons’ clothing than clean ones. I do not see any reason why women should bo prohibited 
specially from working in front of tho opener : the dangers of the working of tho opener being 
applicable equally to men and women. To prevent stones from being hurled from the opener, I 
suggest that a platform with grid or square openings ho prescribed by law for stacking cotton before 
it is delivered to the opener. Secondly, that the hrst lattice of every opener bo made slanting 
after tho fashion of hopper feeders and be, liko the latter, provided with spikes to take up cotton, 

This will reduce the outturn of the machine, but will effectually prevent many fires and breaking 
of tho blades or spikes of the machine, not to speak of the injury to tho attendants. There are two 
subjects which I-wish to being to the notice of the Commission : — 

First . — The object o£,the Factory Act is not, always fully gained, owing to the fact that tho 
officers in charge of the administration of the Act do not fully realize the spirit of tho Act. It is 
sometimes very much under-administered owing to the officers understanding the requirements of tho 
law very iodifierently. It is sometimes over-administered owing to tho officers not being praotical 
men. 1 have found sometimes the foncing of the machinery, which is primarily intended to guard 
the labourer from injury from the moving machinery, comes in the way of his working tho machine, 
or, puts awkward impediments in his attending the same. 

Second.— It is generally understood by tho factory owners that any restriction imposed on tho 
freo employment of labour, through the Factory Act, will bring their concern into a loss. 1 boliovo 
this is not alway s true. The restrictions are made applicable to all factory owners equally and 
one is not made to suffer more than the other. Increase in the cost of production, if any, due to 
restriction on labour is common to all, and the price of the manufacture soon rises so as to make 
tho trade pay generally. Inventions, in order to bo profitable, must be monopolized. "When univer- 
sally employed, competition soon reduces the margin of profit. The samejholds good with restriction, 

'they decrease the margin of profit, when made applicable to individuals only. But when in general 
application, their evil of i educing the margin of profit remains no longer. It is, however, necessary, 
to see that restrictions are put equally on all concerned, without giving any undue advantage to 
the few favoured, to protect tho workers against injury of any kind. 

Witness stated that there were twelve gins in his factory, which was not under tho Act. Ho 0ro j evidence, 
had no objection to the Act being applied. There was no real necessity for the employment of 
women at night in gins. \ Men could be obtained for this work, but tho cost of production would, 
increase. Be approved of a prohibition against women working at nights in gins. Witness was 
formerly chief engineer oE the Swndeslii Mill, and also worked as an erector of mill machinery for 
one year. The scarcity of labour on mills was to be attributed largely to tbo nature of tho work. 

The hands objected to receiving their pay so late, and if they absented themselves for one day, they 
were fined two days’ pay. Labourers preferred ginning work, weie paid weekly and the work was - 
freer. The hours in the cotton mills on the hot days were also too long and he knew that tbe hands 
would like a 12-hour day. Ho 1 ad worked in the mill, and knew these things from experience. The 
people worked better in tbo short cold weather days, and they found the long, hot weather days very 
exhaustin'* In all factories where motivo power was used the working day should ho restricted , 
to twelve hours. He disapproved of the simultaneous shift system, whereby tbe object of the Act 
was defeated and women did not receive their legal intervals of rest. The extra hands were 
mostly on paper, and not at the gins. Where women were employed tho engine should stop for 
one and a half hours. If factoiy labour generally had not asked for a shorter day, it was because 
the hands had not the intelligence to do so They had sufficient intelligence, however, to leave 
mill-work for other employments, such as house building and agriculture, which gave them more 
time to themselves. The mill operatives w onld like a 1 2-hour day in the hot weather, but thoy 
would not like to make up the day to 12 hours in the cold sea=on. They would prefer dai light 
hours to a fixed 12-hour day during tho cold season, which entailed working by electrio light in 
the Ehort days. Labour in tho manganese mines was lighter than mill work, and the day was ono 
of eight hours’ Tho mills paid higher wages, but labour was going to the mines. 


Witness No. 259. 

Mr. M. Banganatliam Mooialiar, Agent, Earvey and Sabapathj Company, Limited. 

I represent the Harvey and Sabapathy Company, Limited (Ginning and Pressing). Mr.M.RmffanaUmis 

Wo employ 45 men and 98 women in tho ginning factory, and 55 men and 20 women in the Mooialiar. 
press. No children aro employed. The ginning factory commences work geneially from' 1st rnifen evttfeact. 
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Mr. H. Banganatham November and stops at tbo end of April. The press factory commences work generally from 15th 
Mooflaliar. November and stops at the end of May. The gins work from 6-30 A.n. to 6 p.m., and the press 

from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. Tho average hours are 11 to 1 Is hours a day. Daring this limo they are 
given fall Is hours’ rest by entire stoppage, and by shifts engaged to relieve them at intervals. 

I approve of tho proposal to bring under the Factory Act all presses and ginning factories, as 

thereby the owners will be obliged — 

(a) to engage competent hands and ikeep the machinery in good working order, and thus 
avert accidents as far as possible ; 

( l) to see that the hands are not overworked ; 

(c) to keep the factory and compound in clean and sanitary condition. 

1 do not approve of the suggestion to prohibit women from night work, as tho ginning 
factories are worked only for a month or two, at most, in fall crop season. Of coarse, care must 
he taken to engage snch of them as have not worked during tho day. To employ , men in placo of 
women is not advisable as — 

(a) it would he difficult in the first place to proonro so many men in a busy season ; 

(b) it would be more expensive in these days of keen competition when tbo owners are not 

making ends meet properly ; 

(c) it is a mere waste of men’s labour as the work will bo too light for them. 

Besides, the women are themselves anxious to give their helping hands to their husbands 
and children fn these hard days by working at nights, when they have such an opportunity. The 
present rales are enough, but it would be better if they were more elastio in actual operation. 
Tho line shafts must he sufficiently covered between the drams, and some provision should be made 
for the workmen to hold a grip while putfing tho bolt on tho drums, as almost all the accidents, 
according to my experience, are due to men being overbalanced, there bein'? no support. They 
get caught between the drum arms or between the drum face and the belt. By keeping any 
support such ns railings on each side of the drams, the workmen can save their body, having a grip 
of the rails with the other hand, and oven if canght, will try to drag out their hand and escape 
, accidents. The women should not be allowed to work in front of the openers as they get confused 

when a fire occurs and cannot escape easily liko men, tho place being rather risky. Tho outlet 
of the opener should he so constructed as to throw tho cotton high in a slanting position and not 
horizontally so that tho cotton and any stone hnrlod will not hit the men. In fact, men shonld. 
not stand in front of and close to the opener as thoy, by standing on tho sides, can draw tho 
cotton by, wooden rakes. Further, the fittings of the opener inside should be lined with copper 
or brass to prevent sparks due to tho stones dashing ngainst them. 

Thoro was an accident in onr factory on the 23rd December 1905, when an oiler was caught 
in the second motion lino shaft pulley arm, while putting tho bolt on, and had his right hand and 
left leg hones fractured. Tho oilor is all right now and able to work, We had no other accidents 
during the last 5 years. I may mention that the factory inspectors, nt times, insist on the owners 
carrying out certain repairs costing pretty large sums and within a short time, and if this 
happens when tho season is in fall swing, the owners are put so somo trouble and expense. I am 
not, of course, mentioning this as a complaint ngainst any of them as they seem to he helpless 
owing to somo pressure over them. If so, I humbly submit thnt they be allowed somo discretion 
to minimise tho expenses, troubles, etc., which tho owners are put to in such cases. Tho word 
factory in one or two sections of tho Act is not clear, and it would be better if tho factory com- 
pound is distinguished separately from tho place worked by Bteam power. 

Oral evidence. Witness stated that they employed 25 per cent, extra women for working on tbo gins, and 

these extra females enabled all to have intervals of rest. All labour was supplied by contract, 
but the firm kept an attendance-roll which was undor the manager’s supervision. There was a 
pool in Nagpur, but the profits were not large, as there were too many gins. All wore under the 
Act. They had not had a fire in the press house for the last three or four years. Had there 
been a fire he must havo boon told about it. They bad a press opener, and sometimes they 
put steam into it while using it. There was a great deal of cotton flat! in tho air, and he should 
be glad if this could be remedied by means of fans. Ho lmd now no complaints to make of over- 
inspection, but once at Akola the Civil Surgeon ordored him to introduce ridge ventilation in 
the press honse within a given period. Witness himself wanted to postpone the alterations 
until the end of the season, but was not permitted to do so. Occasionally, they had to pay high 
wages for ginning labour, ns people would not leave permanent mill work for a season’s ginning. 


Witness No. 260. 


Rno Sahib D. 
Ramchsmira, 
Written evidence. 


Bao Sahib Dnjee Itamchanilra, Senior Hospital Assistant, Nagpur. 


I am acquainted with all classes of mills, but not of factories. I cannot supply statistics as 
to the health of tho factory population. The non-factory popblntion is superior to tho factory 
population. In my opinion the factory population is below the general average of the same class 
as regards physique. They suffer more than tho general populalion from lung disease, dyspepsia, 
&o. No statistics can be supplied. No particular method can be laid down for determining the 
ago, except the general development of the body, bones and teeth. These ore the means for 
giving approximate age. The following is the average age nt which the permanent teeth appear in. 
Indian children : — 

Teals. Tears. 


(a) Control incisors 

(i) Lateral „ ... 

(c) Canines ... 

(d) Anterior bicuspids 


7 

8 — 9 
10 — 12 ' 

9— 10 


(e) Posterior bicuspids 
(V) Anterior molars 
( g ) Second „ 

(5) Posterior „ 


10-12 
... 6- 7 

.„ 11-12 
... 18—25 
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to work at night in mills, etc., which wort for the whole of tho year, but in factories which wort Bso BaBad® 6<Bfir 
only for a few months during a year they should bo allowed to wort at night-time. The minimum Ghatatci 
ago at whieh children nro allowed to wort in faotories should not bo below nine. It is not 
necessary to miso it beyond nine. A certificate of ago and physical fitness is not, I thint, necessary 
before tho employment of children in factories, nor is it nccossary for those who aro allowed to 
wort ns adults, but wbo hitborto worted half time. It should be prescribed by law that children 
should not bo employed to wort except by sots or double sots. In my opinion factory owners should 
not bo obliged to provide olcmontaiy education for children worting in their factories. A rule 
should bo mado not to allow labourers to tato non-working young children to unhealthy or dan- 
gerous parts of factories. This rnlo can, I think, bo easily brought into force by the managers or pro- 
prietors of factories. I represent the Eao Bahadur Ganpat Rno Gbatato and Hon'ble G. M. Ohit- 
JWvis Ginning Factory, Dbantoli. Twenty men and 36 women, besides one engineer, a manager and 
a clerk, aro employed. Ivo ohildren aro employed. Tho gin usually works from the 15th November 
io tho ond of April. Usual hours of working are from G A.n. to G-30 p.h. The avorago number of 
hours for which a porson worts is only 12J hours during 24 hours (including half an hour’s rest). 

It is not dosirahlo to bring ginning mills and presses, which work only for a short period during a year, 
under tho Faotory Act, because it would hindor their working for trifling reasons. It is sufficient 
if an adequate water-supply in caso of firo, cleanliness, conscrvanoy and snob othor things aro not 
neglected. Women should not bo prohibited to work in gins and presses during night, firstly, be- 
cause, thoy work only for a short period ; secondly, bccauso women aro specially fitted to serve os 
cotton feeders on gins ; and thirdly, bccauso night-working womon aro not tho same as thoso who 
work by day. Of course, any immoral aot3, whotbor at day or at night, should bo severely dealt 
with. If it is decided to make tho Factory Act applicable to all ginning mills and presses, almost 
all tho rules, except firo-precautions, should bo rather lenient. If tho rules ho mado applicable in 
tho same rigour, tho result will bo that tho gins, etc,, will bavo to bo closed ovory now and then, 
putting tho owner to a heavy loss. I do not soo any objection to prescribing that tho lino shaft 
should bo cased in botween drums. Womon should not bo prohibited from working in front of tho 
openers. Women as well as men aro liable to bo bnrt by accidents, if any. Precautions nro oven 
now tnkon so that stones may not bo burled out or firo occur. There has boon no ncoidont in my 
gin during tho last five years. 

Note, -T he witness could not attend for oral examination. 
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Witness No. 203. 


Mr. It. Humphreys, I. C. S., Deputy Commissioner, Delhi. 

Mr. R. Humphreys. So far as my experience of mills in tho Punjab goes, tbero appears up to tbo present to bo no 
Written evidence, necessity for limiting tbe working boars of adnlt males, and I am not awaro that tbc pliysiquo 
of tbo -workers bas boon affected by long lionrs. Usually tbo working hours dp not exceed. 12, 
or in cases 33 hours a day, including tbe midday rocess. Usnally some systom of piece work exists, 
and in many mills there is a shod outside in tbo compound whore tbe men can go for a smoko for a 
few minutes now and then. However, with tbo multiplication of factories and tbo extended use 
of electric light, it seems probablo that in time it will becomo advisable to limit tbo hours of work, 
and power should bo taken to impose such limits generally in a province, or in any local area, 
wboro tbc necessity for doing so might arise. If hours are limited, tbo limitation should I think 
tako tbo form of prescribing tbe maximum numbor of working bom's per day, not the timo of 
commencing or stopping work. A time table that would bo suitnblo for a Punjab winter would 
bo unsuitable for a Punjab snmmor. Tho ■ limit might bo 13 hours, with a full hour’s midday 
interval. I thihk the interval should not bo less than one hour. I hardly think that there is at 
present, or is likely to be, any necessity to create a clnss of “ young persons.” I certainly think 
that tbc employment of women at night should bo prohibited. Tbe practice does not, I think, 
prevail at any of tbo mills in Dolbi. It seems to mo that ordinarily tbo minimum ago for children 
might bo allowed to remain at nine, hut that more importance should bo attached to physical 
fitness than to actual age. Ho one undor nino years of ago should bo allowed to work, but a child 
of nino years or moro who was pnny, stunted, or weak, should not bo permitted to work merely 
because be was abovo tbo minimum ago. The standard minimnm should bo a normal healthy 
well developed child of nine years. It follows from wbat I have said abovo that I am of opinion 
that in every caso certificates of ago and physical fitness should bo inquired before children aro 
allowed to work in factories. Moreover, I think it is vory important that each certifioato should 
contain sufficient particulars for tho identification of tho child to whom it belongs, and should 
bear tho finger impressions of tho child. A duplicate of his ccrtiGcato should bo given to each 
child, and ho shonld bo required to havo it always with him in a tin caso for production when 
required. This would render identification easy, and prevent personation, or children working 
in different shifts in tho snmo or in differont factories undor different names. I certainly think 
that children who have worked as half-timers shonld got another certificate as to ago and physical 
fitness before being allowed to work ns full-time adults. I do not thiuk it ib necessary to 
prescribo by Inw that children shonld work in regular sots. Section 7 of tho Act, as amended by 
Act XI of 1891, seoms for tbe most part sufficient. Of courso tho timo tablo for each factory 
shonld show tho hours of work for children, which shonld be ndhorod to. As far as tho Punjab 
is concerned, I think a provision that factory ownorB should provido elementary education for their 
children is not required. If such a provision is ndopted it should bo subject to limitation, 
i. e., I would only apply it to factories working all tho year round, and regularly employing, say, 
sixty children or over. I consider it impracticable to mako a rule prohibiting non-working young 
children from accompanying workors to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. I think it is 
impracticable on the whole to attempt to fix standards for purity of air, moisture, or water for 
humidifying, purposes. Efficient inspection ought to be a sufficient safeguard. I think latrino 
accommodation should ho at least one scat for every 25 workers. Soparaio urinal accommodation, 
while advisable, should perhaps not ho universally insisted on, except in largo factories employing, 
say, 300 hands and upwards. Ail doors of working rooms shonld certainly be hung so as to open oni- 
wards. I think tho precautions for fencing if supplemented ns proposed in tho Govornmonf. of India 
draft bill of 27tli Soptomber 1905, clauso 10 (1), are on tho wholo adequate. I am certainly opposed 
to endeavours being mado to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India. Wo must remember that wo aro dealing with a continent as big as Europe, where conditions 
vary from part to part as thoy do from country to country in Europe. I think it is a great mistake 
to bo led away too much by a dosire for uniformity. As I have stated above, I think tho Act 
should give powers, in cases whoro uniformity is not desirable, to Local Governments to proscribe 
rules having the force of law, or to extend or limit tho application of certain sections -in tho 
province, or oven in a smaller local area. One of tho greatest wants of our factory administration 
, seems to me to bo proper provision for inspection of factories by export medical mou. Tho 

existing arrangements appoar to mo to be quite inadequate. Tho Civil Surgeon inspects each 
factory twico a year, bat, as with tho district officials, it is an extra on one’s regular work, and it 
is difficult to give it tho time its importance demands. I am strongly in favour of the appointment 
of full-time medical inspectors of factories, in addition to tho present inspectors. They wiil ho 
all tho.moro necessary if anything is doiio iu tho way of making tho Factory Act more detailed in 
its provisions, as I hope will ho the result of the labours of tho Commission. 

Oral evidence. Witness stated that ho had had 2} years’ experience as cx-officio inspector in Dolbi ; his 

previous experience was of ginning factories. Ho had an enquiry mado, about eighteen months 
ago, as to tho length of tho working day in Delhi. Tho Assistant Commissioner reported that tho 
mills worked up to 14 and 15 hours. Tho timo given in his written ovidoneo was meant to bo an 
average, not. a maximum, Personally he favoured a working day of thirteen hours, including 
one hour’s interval. Ho had heard no complaints about tbo' length of the working day in Delhi, 
and there were no signs of .deterioration in health. This might bo bocauso tho operatives adapted 
themselves to the long houra. Mill labour was recruited from tho district, and tho labourers 
wore chiefly cultivators aud low caste people. A largo numbor are Poorbiahs from tho Cawnporo 
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sido. Even if tbo operatives worked m a slack aud casnal way he did not approve of a day of more Mr. E Humphreys 

than twolve hours’ actual work. With shorter hours the operatives might gradually improve in 

them application to their work. There was no special inspector in the Punjab. The Civil Surgeon 

inspected all factories in Delhi twice a year, and witness did so once a year. He was also assisted 

in the inspection work, when necessary, by an Assistant Commissioner. Ho was not aware that 

half-timers worked the wholo day in the Delhi mills. Ho thought that most of tho children wero 

certified. Tho present system of inspection in Delhi was not eft’ectivo, and ho approved of tho 

appointment c£ a special inspector who would relieve the ex-officio inspectors of their work and 

responsibilities. There -were very few factories outside Delhi. Two iron works in Delhi wero 

allowed to work on Sundays, under a special exemption, bnt witness did not know why this had 

been permitted. He did not approvo of single factories being exompted in that manner.' He had 

not noticed that tho children in tho mills were stunted, but ho agreed with the proposal to have 

certificates of physicul fitness. In his opinion it would entail hardship if non-working childron 

wore prohibited from entering factories. He had no objection to the fixing of a standard of purity 

of air, provided oxpert inspectors were appointed and they had applinnees for making the tests. 

He did not favour fixed starting and stopping times for work in large areas, bat would rnthor aim 
at limiting the total number of hours to bo worked, leaving tho arrangement of the actual working 
hours to bo settled in accordance with local conditions. He would allow each mill to arrango its 
own hours between certain limits. If there wore uniformity in starting and stopping times it 
wonld, of course, make inspection easier. He approved of a 12-hour day for Delhi, between 
the hours of G A.ir. and 7 f’.Jt. in tho cold weather and 5 a.m. and 6 r.n. in the hot weather. It 
was possible that the Indian workman appreciated more highly a later start than an earlier 
stoppage. In that district a midday stoppage was convenient, because it was customary for the ' 
operatives to take their big meal between 12 and i r.M. He did not think that two lialf-honr 
stoppages would be suitable for Delhi. 


■Witness No. 264. 


Jjieutcnnnt-Ooloncl D. M. Davidson, Civil Surgeon, Delhi. 

I think that it is only reasonable that a man’s hours of labour should be limited, as ho is not Lieutenant-Colonel 
a machine. Twelve hours a day appear to mo sufficient for any man to work. I cannot say that tho M. Davidson, 

physique of the workers has been affected by long hours, and there are no means of ascertaining 
this in my experience. Twelve hours a day is-snffieient when no shift is in force; tho mill should 
be closed daring tbo rest interval, and in cases where a shift is in force the names of the men in tho 
different shifts should bo shown in separato registers so that on an inspection it might be possible 
to check any particular man. I should recommend that when work is not by shifts in the hot 
weather, from March to August, the hours shonld he from 5-30 a.m. to G r.M. and for tho rest of 
the year from 6 a.m. to G-30 p.M. There should be one hour’s rest between 12 noon nnd 2 1>.M. 

Evon in cases of shifts I think 5-50 A.M. in summer and G A.M. in winter is early enough for them 
to start work, as this means that in many cases, when tho labourers como from a distance, they have 
to get up one hour earlier. Tho night shift should also got one hour’s rest at midnight. I have 
not observed any deterioration in children between twelve and fourteen from overwork, bnt again 
it is impossible to get data from which to form an opinion. I would fix tho ago of children from 
ten to sixteon. A separato register for children up to sixteen shonld bo kept, and this is now 
being done. I consider that women should not work at night. I think ton shonld bo tho 
minimum age for children. Certificates of age aro essential, and it would he advisable also to 
liavo certificates of physical fitness. If tho above ceitificates have been granted, and a copy given 
to tho child, then it appears unnecessary to again proenre a certificate of ago before employment 
of a half-timer as a fnll-timor, ns tho age of the child can bo ascertained at any time from tho 
certificates. After sixteen tho child might be considered as an adult, and unless certificates of 
fitness are compulsory for adults, it docs not appoar necessary to compel persons over sixteen to 
present similar certificates. It is essential that children shonld he compelled to work in shifts, 
otherwise there is a 'great temptation to make them work longer hours. Morning nnd afternoon 
shifts are advisable. Children should not work at night. I seo no reason why factory owners 
should he compelled to educate tho children employed by them. It is very difficult in India to 
prevent non-working children accompanying their parents to factories. It would entail hardship 
on many a family to prohibit this, and I have never seen an instance where the absence of such 
a rule led to any bad results. They should not, however, be permitted to go near dangerous 
machinery. .This can easily bo left to tho management. I do not see any need to proscribe any 
standard of purity of tho air. The question of moisture in the air is a technical one, and as far us 
health is concerned, it appears unnecessary, considering tho different climatic conditions of India. 

If moiBturo is procured by steam the water should be sterilize!, and thore is no need to fix a standard 
of purity for tho water employed for this purpose. Tho. latrine accommodation should ho 5 per 
cent. It wonld ho advisablo to liavo separate urinals. The doors of the factory shonld open out- 
wards. Tho factories I have scan are all properly fenced, and existing powers are nmplo to meet 
all cases. The climatic conaitions, and the habits of the people, vary so much in different parts 
of India that it wonld bo difficult to secure uniformity in the administration of tho Factory Act. 

I do not consider that any more Inspectors are required. The great tendency in India is to worry 
tho people with too many inspections. I do not understand what is meant by class of factory 
operatives ” in the questions for medical witnesses. Tho class are ordinary labourers and vary 
with the part of India they come from. In the north they are sturdy and well built, nnd healthy. 

In Delhi they are more degenerato. I have not observed any marked difference between factory 
hands and the goncral body of labourers of the same clas=. Thero arc no statistics that I am aware 
of regarding the morbidity of factory employees. I have made no special study of the eruption 
of tlio teeth in India. Statistics on the subject would he vitiated by tho absence of proper certifi- 
cates of birth. I have seen cases where children have been employed without certificates of age, 
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M. ami -where there was reason to suspect that they were -working all day. Most of these have occur- 
red in piece-work, sack ns hand reeling, where n family work togother. Children tinder nine, if 
seen in a factory, -are always said to bo unemployed, and have only come with their parents. I 
have seen no reason for the employment of further Medical Inspectors, but one Medical Inspector 
for each province might be appointed. If employed, they shoula not bo allowed private practico. 
The pay will depend on the natnre of tko work and the class of medical man employed. One seat 
in twenty-11 vo is insnfficient latrine accommodation, one in twenty would ho better. 

Witness stated that he had been statiimed in Delhi for five years. It was his opinion that tho 
mill hands as a class were equal in constitution, health and physiquo to those in outside ernploj-- 
ments. Ho had seen no signs of ill-health attributable to mill employment. Neither had ho seen 
any cases of phthisis which ho could attribute to work in tho mills. Phthisis was common in Delhi ; 
both mill operatives and ontsido workers camo to tho dispensaries suffering fi-onr this disease. Ho 
kept the tnbnlar statement prescribed by the Government which did not specify mill operatives ns a 
particular class. Phthisis was not specially prevalent among mill hands ,- had it been so, ho must 
have observed it. No opinion on the subject was of much value unless supported by statistics 
however, and these wero not obtainable. Ho did notconsidcr mill work specially unhealthy. If tho 
occupation were unhealthy, he should havo expected to find a few cases of phthisis in tho mills, and 
he had not dono so. He approved of a 12-hour day. Ho had tried to detect whether children wero 
illegally employed, hut considered it was impossible for any single inspector to discover evasions. 
At least half tho children had always been certified, nnd'the practice of obtaining certificates did not 
start only last February. In that mentk more ckildron than nsual were sent for examination, and 
his suspicions wero aroused, but it was impossiblo to do anything. Without a good record of tho 
marks of identification, and unless the certificate was retained by tko boy, littlo or nothing could 
be done. He considered that tho minimum ago for children should he raised to 10 years, and tbnfc 
half-time work should continue up to 16 years. In jails a hoy was considered as a juvenilo until 
15 years. If his proposals would hamper the industry, ho would not insist on them, however, 
especially in Delhi, where labour was so scarce. People in that district wero vorylazy. There 
could not he three classes in mill employment ns a matter of practical possibility, and the boy of 
14 fo 16 years must be treated either as a half-timer or as an adult. Personally ho thought that a 
youth between those ages should bo classed ns a half-timer, bnt if retained as an adult, then he must 
work adult hours. There was a tendency to over-inspection, bnt ho had no objection to tho appoint- 
ment of a full-time olfieor for tho Punjab. Witness was limited by Government to visiting seasonal 
factoi-ies once a year, and other factories twico a year. So far as his knowledgo went, thero had 
never been a prosecution under the Factory Act. There had been some bad nccidents, and one Deputy 
Commissioner had appointed a committee to inspect the factories in regard to fencing. That was 
now fairly good. 


Witness No. 205. 

ilfr. G. Robinson, manager of the Hanunian Mahadcu Mill, Delhi. 

Witness stated that he Lad been in Delhi for three months. His experience of cotton-spinning 
extended over 40 years, 19 of which had been spent in Bombay and Ahmedabad. In both of thoso 
towns his mill hours were from daylight to dark. He approved of a fixed 12-hour day all tho year- 
round with a compulsory Sunday holiday, and thought that if this were made law, they would got a 
larger annual production than under the present system in Delhi. His mill worked 14 hours in tho 
cold weather and 13 hours in the hot weather ; if tlioy had a fixed 12-hour day-, ho thought they 
would get ns much production as they did now. Under tho present system tho hands become tired 
towards evening, and production suffered. Ho had sometimes found men asleep in tho mill. 
Witness had just started an experimental 12-liour day iu the mill; it had been 
in force for one week Already tho production was going up day by day, and in the course of 
a fortnight he hoped they would reach tho old rate of production. Tho hands appreciated getting 
off two hours earlier at night, and the attendance wns improving. Ho was also doing his best to 
stop loitoring. Delhi labour wns inferior to that in Bombay and Ahmedabad, but tho long hours 
worked in Delhi had undoubtedly made the hands careless. Witness had arranged the half-timers 
in rgnlar shifts, and about five of the boys had thereupon left in tho hope of obtaining full-timo 
employment elsewhere. Ho considered that the Ahmedabad hands were the best cotton spinners, 
as they were local men, whereas the Mahrattas in Bombay wero continually taking long holidays. 
In Delhi they employed nine men on a pair of mules, ns compared with soven in Bombay, and threo 
in linglnnd. If he walked round his mill, he would only find fivo men on tho mules at one time, 
however. They could not draw any useful coupnrisons from thoso figures owing to tho vast 
difference in the cotton nsed. His mill spnu from Oh’s to 20’ s. Tho hands camo in on Sundays up 
to 10 a. m. to clean the machinery ; this wns included in tho month’s pay. Tho piecc-workors wero 
not paid extra for tho Sunday work. The bands were given their native holidays in addition to tho 
Sunday. If ho could not havo the machinery cleaned on Sundays, ho should be compelled to work 
on that day when there had been a native holiday during tho week. 

Note —The witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. £66. 

Jvai Bahadur Lala Sri Krishn Das. 

r . * no of the Nrisbn Mills Company, Limited, which employs 514 men, 46 women and 

viu children. Wo lave always worked for over 124 hours a day. The longer tho working hours, tho 
greater would the production proportionately bo per spindle. Tho waste would bo greater only in. 
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ilio same proportion as ^e Production. The greater the production per day, tho higher would the Rai Balrulnr , Sri 
profit bo, beeanso 01 tho initial expenses remaining tho samo. If a certificate of nhysicial fitn'ess ICrisbnJBas. 

-and ago bo required, it would bo necessary to allow some time limit -within which* the employee 
should bo allowed to work, pending examination. A period of 30 days should suffice. In my 
opinion the presout arrangements are quite sufficient. A second certificate prior to tlie employment of 
,-a half-timer as a fnll-timor is unnecessary. It would bo very impracticable, and could only be arranged 
with extreme difficulty. Children should be asked to produce the certificates of fitness, as half- 
timers or adults, that wore granted to them at their first appointment, boforo they are given work. 

If they fail, thoy should bo examined. No class of “ young porsons ” should be created. Such a class 
— winch moans neither half-timers nor full timers — if croatcd, would imply that their services 
wonld bo utilized neitbor for half-time nor for fall-time. The creation of the class would afiect tho 
factories very injuriously in two ways. In the first instance full sets of such workers will not be 
-available, .which would considerably shorten the number of boars daring which factories arc worked. 

Secondly, snch workers, if paid as half-timers, wonld be dissatisfied and eventually leave the facto- 
ries in disgust ; but if paid as full-timers, this wonld not only cause a loss to factories, bat would at 
the samo time bo a cause of discouragement to the adults, who would grumble. A.11 these circum- 
stances would combine to make labour more scarce. Tho proportion of women, half-timers and 
young persons would certainly bo so very large that tbo hours fixed for these classes of workers 
would in fact determine the hours during which tho machinery wonld run. Tho probable percent- 
age of “young persons" (could he moi-o than 35 per cent, of tho catira staff. I do not approve of 
any time limits for adults being prescribed at all ; bnt, if the hours of adult-labour are x-estrictod, 

I wonld prefer that employees should bo loft to fir tho actual hour3 of work for themselves. Ex- 
ceptional treatment is necessary in the ease of ginning factories and presses, ico factories and flour 
mills, which are not worked all the yearround, and have to bo worked at night. It is not at all 
necessary, but is rather objectionable to have inspectors recruited in the United Kingdom. In fact, 
snch inspectors would bavo to undergo fresh training hero, boing ignorant of tho climatic condi- 
tions, the language of the country, the class of workmen available bore, and other circ imstanees. 

There is field enough in India for tho training of good inspectors. The present law is stringent 
enough, and should not bo made moro so. Bnt elasticity in operation of all law is necessary. How 
this may be allowed would best bo illustrated by an example. For instance, if a factory remains 
closed for some days during a week, through somo accident or unavoidable circumstances it should 
have the option of working overtime to make up tho deficiency. Houses should bo provided as far as 
possiblo for tbo operatives, but this should not bo made compulsory. Tho t nascent condition of 
industries in India, so miserably poor a country just at present, deserves special encouragement and 
support from nil sides, particularly from tbo State, and in all ways, especially through tbo imposi- 
tion of regulations not too hard and fast. I would not put any limit on tho working hours of 
adults. The physique of tho workers has not been affected by Jong hours. If thoy are to be limited, 
working hoars should not bo less than 15 hours, inclusive ot tho recess. The best mothod 
would bo to keep regular timo books. Tho starting and stopping times should not be fixed. The 
engino should stop for half an hour at midday. Twelve hours’ work for adults should not bo enforced, 
for they already do not praotially put in more than 12 hours’ work in a working day of 15 hours. 

They arc neither always attentive, nor regular, and waste a good deal of time. They, being ignor- 
ant, do net possess tbo samo sonso of responsibility as do the work-people of European countries. 

Thcro is another point to be considered, viz., that tho work peoplo here do not continue at their 
-work for the whole year round, but run away, for months together, in times of good harvests, which 
fact explains tlio shortness of competent men. Thero has been no physical deterioration of young 
^ adults visiblo at all, and thcro is no need of creating a now class of “young persons.” The employ - 
’ meat of women at night should not be prohibited especially in ginning factories which do not work 
tho whole year round. Tho age for children should not bo raised. In factories snch small children 
are given very light work. If they be kept out through any such restrictions, they would bo sent 
by their parents elsewhere, and would probably be compolled to engage in work haxder and more 
risky. There should be no necessity for a second examination wben a boy’s age has been once cer- 
tified at his first examination. Factories may be guided by their previous certifiextes. Regular 
sets for tbo employment of children should not be prescribed. There should bo no snch interfer- 
ence with the internal management. Factory owners should not be required to provide education, 
unless the Government inako olementaxy education freo and compulsory Non-working children 
shonld not bo admitted to dangerous parts of factories. The mill manager should adopt whatever 
method he thinks best to securo this. There can bo no objection to testing samplos ot air, so as to 
fix a standard, but only n 3 far as practicable, making due allowance with reference to exsisting millo 
and their surroundings. - An attempt should bo made to fix a standard of moisture, and to determine 
'a standard of purity for humidifying water. Tho standard of lati'ine accommodation should be fixed 
at oue seat for 25 workers, and soparate urinals should bo provided. Doors should bo hung so as to 
open outwards. All necessary fencing precantions have already baen taken. AH rales mast vary 
-according to local conditions : uniformity throughout India is not desirable. There seems to bo no 
necessity for full-time medical inspeotors. 

Witness stated that he had had eighteen years' experience in tho cotton industry in Delhi. 0ral ctidcr.ce. 
Ho did not recollect whether they worked day-light hours at the commencement; bat if they aid 
do so, it was not very long before electric light was introduced. In the cold weather they worked 
from 0-15 A. ot. to 9 r. or., with half an hour’s interval, and in tho hot weather from April to 
■September from 5 A. or. to 7 r. or. They never woi-kod by electric light in the cold-weather _ 
mornings. They wero only insured for three hours’ work at night, and if they worked beyond 9 
p. or., then it meant an increased insurance premium. IE tho operatives xvorkod as they ong it to 
work, then a day of 13 or 131 hoars would be enough. The idling was not on account of taa tong 
hours. The Delhi hands were naturally idle, and would not improve with a 12-hour day. . in 
.Delhi coal was dear, and the cotton was infex-ior, as tho best ootton wont to Bombay. Ibe reigiit 
on cotton from Bombay to Delhi is higher than tho freight from Delhi, to Bombay. Consequently 
long honrs wore necessary. Labour was scarce, as the higher castes objected to mill work, and. the 
.lower castes preferred opon-air employment. More mil Is were being erected, while tho mul population 
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did'hot increase in proportion, and many have died from plague. A 12-honr day -would affect them 
adversely, as their protits would be less. In the course of 1*2 hours the hands would not work more 
tlmn 10 and the owners could not be stricter with them. He did not know whether a 12-hour day 
would mean the closing down of the Delhi mills. Other factories worked much longer .hours than 
cotton mills, notably iron works and sugarcane presses. His mill always stopped on Sundays. 
Tho creation of a class of “ young persons," with honrs limited to 12, would injuriously affoct them,, 
because it would mean that tho mill could not work beyond 12 hours. A fixed 12-hour day through- 
out India would also seriously injnro them. Cotton operatives came to Delhi irom Oawnporo, but 
not from Agra, bocanso Mr. John was a strong man and prevented his hands from leaving. Das- 
twi might ba prevalent, but he did not think that tho jobbers charged the hands on pnrpoBo, so' as to- 
make more money for thomselves. The scarcity of labour applied to the bazar’s as well ns to the 
mills. The mill stopped early in the evening in tho hot weather, because it -was very hot, and the- 
liauds wero not able to continue at work. No electric light was used in tho hot weather. If the 
working day was restricted, thon ho approved of exemptions for late working on special occasions 
being granted. 


Witness No. 267. 

Dai Sahib Girdhari Lai, Delhi. 


I represent tho Jumna Spinning Hill ownod by Saran & Company, Limited. The number of work- 
men is 574, besides some 30 peons and cart-drivera and some 15 clerks, in all 620. Tho average 
is 600. In this number there are 4G females and 92 children. Onrmill has been working since the 
1st July 1903 or 4J years in all. We have systematic statements only for the last 3 years, during 
which period we have worked at an nvorage 13 hoars and 15 minutes. In no year have wo worked 
more than 309 days. As we spin from the cotton purchased locally, wo do not spin more than 36s. 
And as our cotton is short-stapled wo do not spin either fine counts or waste. The statistics of 
production which are available are ns follows : — 


Working day o£ 

Production per spindle 2 >er hour of 10.?. 

■ 

32 hours 

•380 ozs. 

13 „ 

•384 ozs. 

14- „ 

•390 ozs. 


Note. — The above statement includes both ring and mule spindles, os no separate accounts nre available. 

It is necessary that time should be allowed to half-timers daring which they may work in tlio 
mills pending examination for a certificate of physical fitness and ago. One month or 3 weeks’ timo is- 
a reasonable period. The present arrangement for medical oxaminntion is satisfactory, and may bo 
continued. I agree that no half-timer should he pennited to work as an adult, unless medically 
certified as physically fit for full-time work. And the safeguard which is practical iu my opinion, 
is that every adult who has recently passed the limit of children’ s ago under the Act, should bo 
required to produce the certificate of age and physical fitness, before boiug employed as an adult in 
any similar mill. Thero is no necessity to create any class of “ young persons." If any law- 
bo made creating such a class there shall be a great deal of botheration and trouble. In the milL 
which I represent thero are some 35 boys between tho ages of 1 4 and 16. In my opinion there 
should be no restriction of the working of the factory as regards timo, but if the Government de- 
cide to restrict the hours for adult male labour, it should only bo provided that they may not work 
more than a givon number of hours. The other details should bo left to the discretion of the- 
individual employers. There is no necessity to recruit factory inspectors for India from United 
Kingdom, neither is there any necessity that they should be trained in England. The factory 
inspectors of India should be Indians, or those who are well-conversant with the life and habits of 
Indian workmen, Milibands, like any other members of tho community, are provided with their 
own house accommodation and there is no complaint whatsoever especially in this part of the country* 
Tho question of house accommodation only arises where the factory is situated at a distance from 
a town or village. 

Tho working hoars of adult males should bo limited ; they should not be allowed to work as- 
much as they can in accordance with their own free will. The price of the necessities of life has 
increased very much in the last decade ; it has become doubled if not tripled in the case of wheat, 
rice, and other eatables. As it is they find great diflicnlty in making ends meet. If the working 
hours be limited, they would get less wages and consequently their purchasing power would be 
affected : and thus their health would suffer instead of being affected by working long hours, to 
rn a “icy have been habituated by working through a loDg course of years. They got about 
00 days holidays in a year, and a recess of half an hour daily, and pass about an hour or so in 
attending the calls of nature, and in smoking; besides this, they absent thomselves from the 
factories on different excuses. As a matter of fact they do not pas 3 more than one-third of their 
timo during the year in the factory. If honrs are to be limited they should not be less than, 
fourteen oat of 24 hours, 10 hours aro quite sufficient for rest, etc. ; no method other than that 
intnerto enforced need be prescribed as regards the women and children except proper and con- 
s ant supervision. Hours of working depend largely on locality, season and climate as regards 
w ich there is n good deal of diversity, audit should bo left entirely to the persons in charge of 
actones to fix the laws. Tho engino may" be stopped for half an hour about noon, and as a. 
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matter of fact this practice is usually observed in most textile mills in working on the shift 
system there should no restriction as to the stopping of mills, except that men should not work in 
a mill more than 12 hours m 2| hours. There seems to bs no reason why the mill should' bo 
altogether stopped, except on Sundays and recognised holidays, hr whv it should not bo kept 
working day and night like any other industry such as flour mills, ctc.,‘ allowin'-' one hour for 
rest. There is. no necessity of oreating any intermediate class of workers, and restricting their 
hour of working ; if there has been physical deterioration in the case of children employed between 
age of 12 and 14, a strict observance of the law should be enforced. Thore is no necessity to 
keep a special register of young workmen (between the ages of 14 and 16) as it will ru 3 nlt in no 
good, and will not facilitate enquiries regarding the physical fitness of the youngest adults The 
employment of women at night may be prohibited, except in ginning, whioh is a special case. 
Tho minimum age for children should not be raised beyond nine, for if there is any new restriction 
the parents will send their children to any other work where thero is no restriction of am. That 
work may be rnoro risky and harder, and thas the textilo industry will sailer for no reason. 


Rai Sahib Girdhari 
La). 


Thero is no necessity to fix children’s sets by law ; it should be loft entirely to ths discretion 
of tho officer in charge of the factory. Ho should be asked to keep separate registers of 
different sets of half-timers, _ bat the power of changing the name of one boy from the °niornm"- 
sot to tho evening set, or vice versa should be left entirely in the hands of tho officer in ebargo 
of tho factory. If the Government makes education compulsory and free for all, then, and then 
only, factory owners may be obliged to provide for the elementary education of tho children 
working in their factories. As a rule the class of persons who work in factories do not wish to 
have any education, oxeept in their own lino of business. Non-working young children should 
not be allowed to accompany workmen into the daugerons or unhealthy parts of factories, and 
the manager or the man in charge of the factory should be asked to observo this rale as strictly 
as possible. There seems no necessity for testing tho samples of air takon from factories, in 
order to prescribe an analytical standard of parity of air, with a view to secure proper ventilation. 

In reality, all mills and factories are properly ventilated. In the samo way there is no necessity 
of prescribing a standard of moisture for the air in factories, with reference to manufacturing 
process and to the health of workmen, os in practice the manager of a mill keeps a proper standard 
of moisture, without which they cannot work properly. No standard of purity for the water 
used for humidifying purposes can he fixed, without much difficulty, which is undesirable. The 
water available may boused with some amount of care and caution. Tho standard of latrine 
accommodation may be raised io one seat for 2fi workmen, and separate urinal accommodation 
may also bo provided. In tlie case of factories to be erected, it may be insisted that all the doors 
of the working rooms shall bo hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards, iu case of fire. 

No further precautions are necessary for fencing machinery in any factory or class of factory, 
because such necessary precautions have already been taken by the makers of the machinery 
themselves. It is extremely difficult to secure nt iformity in tho administration of the Factory Act 
throughout India, for ilia rules of different Frounces ought to differ according to the different 
circumstances of the Province, such as education, climate, habits and customs, etc. Thero 
is no necessity of appointing any full time medical inspectors of factories. If Government appoint 
a staff of ill-paid petty officers who will visit tho mills now and then, they will trouble tho 
factory ownors, and will bo abhorred. Instead of doing any good, they will be liable to do barm. 

W'- ■ ” ’ ’ ’ --."'’"-director of tho mill for about four years. Tho longest Ora? evidence. 

day in u.. ' . itual work, but tho hands actually worked only for 

12 hours of this time. They had a pass-out system, bat coaid not be stricter with the men than 
they now were. Tho mule spinners were paid by pieoe-worb, and tho extra hands received a 
daily wago, which was paid by tho mill, so that the spinners received the benefit, as their earnings 
were estimated on the total production. There were always five persons on a pair of mules. 

Under his electric light insurance policy he could use the light whenever ho desired Long 
houra wore worked in tho cold weather, because it was comfortable inside tbo mill. Tho work 
people did not show signs of exhaustion in the hot weather, and were as lively as in the cold 
weather. The best months for spinning ware July and August, and the worst May and June. 

Occasionally the men struck, and they had to bo coaxed and threatened before they- returned 
to work. ' Tho Cawnporo workmen were superior to tho Delhi operatives, who wore idle. The 
average wa"e was Us. 10 a month, and just as good wages could be earned outside a mill. The 
Delhfmen °would work bettor by contract than as day labourers. With a fixed 12-hour day 
production would suffer, and this wonlcl affect both owners and meu. In order to compete 
successfully with Cawnpore, they had to work long horn’s, for they had inferior cotton and dear 
coal. They were unable to spin beyond 16’s, as all the best cotton went to Bombay. His yarn 
was sold locally for band looms; the Swadeshi movement had not helped thorn. Anew mill 
in Delhi made a profit for the first few years, but then the profits decreased. He considered 
that the Delhi mills were working economically. He was oE opinion that tho law regarding 
half-timors should bo enforced. In so far as the law bad been evaded, this was duo to tho 
scarcity of hands. They proposed to introduce looms into tbo mill, and he anticipated no difficulty 
about gotfcing bands, who were always attracted by anything new. Wages were always paid by 
tho third week of tho succeeding month. He thought this was the custom in all cotton mills in 
Delhi. Bonuses wore offered to certain of tho better hands as an encouragement. He saw no 
necessity for laying down a standard of purity of air. In the month of September fever was very 
prevalent; they did all they could to safeguard the health of their hands. 


Witness No. 26S. 


In my opinion 
the physique of tho 
than 15, including 
c 160— 10U 


Bai Bahadur Lata Shco Parshad , Delhi . 

no limit on the working hours of adult male should be imposed, neither has Kai Bahadur Shco 
workers been affected by long hours. The working hours should bo not less Parshad. 
the recess. The proprietors should be asked to keep a log book in the engine rt eneci cnee. 
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Eai Bahadur 
ParslmS. 


Oral evidence. 


Shco room, Tho time for starting and stopping should not bo fixed. Tho ongino should stop for 
half an hoar bptweon noon at 2 p.ir. Mon in India do not work for more than twelve hours in any 
one day of 15 working hours ; tho reason for this is that they are top ignorant, and spend a good 
deal of their time in wandering about and in being inattentive to thoir work, burthen, the com- 
mission ought also to consider tho point that all tho workmen in the mills aro from tho villages. 
No sooner is there a good crop, or tho time of tho harvest comes, than they run away to their 
villages for months together, nnd sometimes they nover roturo. Honco tho scarcity of labour 
of which almost all tho mill-owners complain. ' There is no deterioration visible duo to tho 
illegal employment of children as adults, and thero seems to bo no necessity for creating a now 
class of vonng persons, or to keep a register of all workers under 16. Women should not bo 
prohibited from working at night. In ginning factories especially there should bo no prohibition 
whatever. Tho ago for children need not be raised. Tho factory owners give children very light 
work, and if these restrictions are mudo then thore is no doubt that tboy will bo sent out by their 
parents to places where tlioy will bo given work Larder and more risky. Certificates of ago and 
physical fitness for children should bo obtained. Wbcn a child’s ago has onco been certified, 
there is no necessity for a second examination. The internal management of the factories should not 
bo interfered with by prescribing definite sots for children. Non-working children should not 
be allowed in dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. Tho mill managers should enforco this 
by whatever method they think suitable and necessary. A standard for air may be fixed, after 
making duo allowance with reference to the present mills and their surroundings, so also a standard 
of moisture, and of purity for humidifying water. The latrine accommodation Bhonld bo increased 
to the standard suggested. All doors should bo bung so as to open readily outwards. All necessary 
piecantions for fencing machinery are already taken. Uniformity on tho administration of tho 
Act is not desirable, because all mills vary according to their loral conditions. The present inspec- 
tors being quite sufficient, there seems to bo no necessity for full-time inspectors. I represent tho 
Delhi Clotli & General Mills Co., Ltd., the Hindu Ice Co., Ltd., and the Hindu Biscuit Co., Ltd. In 
the mills we employ 676 men, 45 womon, and 59 children. We have almost always worked tho mills 
for more than J2| hours a day. Tho production of tho mills per spindle is in direct ratio to tho 
number of working hours. If tho production is moro the vasto is also bound to bo more in tho same 
proportion. If the production is more, tho profits in the long days will bo still moro, on account of 
the initial cost being tho same. If certificates of fitness aro required, it is quite necessary to 
allow tho employers to work tho children for a month or a month and a half without certificates. 
The present arrangements for medical examination nre quite sufficient nnd adequate. A second 
examination of half-timers boforo giving them fnll-timo work is undesirable and impracticable. 
Children should produco the certificates of fitness ns half-timers which were granted to them 
first, before tLey aro taken in. If they fail thoy shonld bo examined. A class which would 
bo neither half-timers nor full-timers, implying that their services could be utilized with neither 
of theso should not bo created. This class would bo injurious to the factories in two ways, i.c., they 
will not be ablo to get full sets of such workcra, which means curtailment of the number of 
hours, and thoy will not got tho full-timers wages, and half-timors wages will not satisfy them. 
Thus thoy will ruu away and tho work will suffer. Tho number of women and half-timers, and the 
proposed young persons, will bo so largo that as a matter of fact tho fixing of hours for these classes 
will really mean determining the number of hours tho mills working. The probablo percentage of 
youilg persons would bo in my opinion moro than 35 per cent, of the working staff. I do not 
approve of any timo limit for adnlt malo workers being fixed at all. But if the hours bo fixed, it 
would bo better to leavo it to tho discretion of the employer to settle the timo for tho commencement 
aud termination of tho day’s work. Ginning factories, presses, biscuit factories, ice factoiies, etc., 
should be meted out exceptional troatment, as they do not work all the year round, nnd sometimes 
have to work day and night. Inspectors, instead of boing trained in tho United Kingdom, should 
be trained in India, whore they have enough field for that, and also whero they must learn tho 
languago of tho country, tho habits of the workmon available boro, the climate of the country, nnd 
other attendent circumstances. Tho law tit present in forco is stringent enough, nnd should not 
be mndo more so. Elasticity must be observed in ever}' law. For instance, according to the 
books tho mill ought to have closed at 7 r. M., and an inspector comes after 7 r. M., and finds 
tho factory working, simply beennso tho engino for some reason could not work, and had to bo 
stopped for some time. In such a case there ought to bo no proseontion, but only a warning instead 
of a long trial and the trouble of proving in court that it was really for making lost time, and 
uot for working over-time. Factory owners shonld provide houses as far ns possible for thoir 
workers, but they should not bo obliged to do so by law. The work-people now a days can com- 
mand thoir own terms in every respect, and oblige tho employers to listen to them by general 
strikes, so the rules should not be very hard. 

Witness approved of a 15-Lonr day, including tlio recess. Ho considered that time snifable, 
because the operatives did not work continuously all that period. In other trades, such as cloth 
shops for example, they worked up to 18 hours. Thero was a cloth shop under his honso which 
opened at 7 A. m. and did not close until 12-30 or 1a.m. If a 12-hour day were fixed, ho 
saw no prospect of the men’s work improving. Ho had seen no mills outside Delhi. The 
Delhi .men had got into indolent habits, and this was so in evory trade in Delhi. They 
were idler than any workers of whom he know; they took no pride in their work ; thoy were an 
indolent lot; and nothing bettor could be expected from them. Ho was not in direct chargo of his 
mill, but be frequently visited it, and always found many mon smoking and idling in the compound. 
In the 13 hours day the mon will not work 11 to 12 hours. When the industry started in Delhi ho 
tried a 12-hour day, and the production was very low. Even with the present day they could 
not obtain five ounces a spindle, and if the day was shortened, tho output would suffer. If a 
Cawnpore mill could obtain five ounces in a 12-hour day, he conld only say in explanation that 
Gawnpore had not such lazy operatives as Delhi. Tho bands wore cultivators by profession, and 
were very casual in their attendance, absenting thomselves whenever thoy pleased. They had nearly 
half their staff Cawnpore men, who being indolent left their nativo places, and followed the ovomplo 
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Mr. J. C. Bead. 


Seth Kanhiya Lai. 
Oral evidence. 


Evidence of mill 
operative!. 


then the 12 lionrs were split up he to eon tlirco of the day shift men. The shifts changed at 
0 o’clock, and alternated -weekly. When the mill worked for 16 hours the sets worked from G a, ji, 
to 6 p. a. and from 10 A. si. to 10 p. st., thus doubling oight hours of the day. At such times, 
however, some of the inside mill men helped in the outside work. Two complete iusido shifts wore 
kept the whole year round, and oven if tho working day was one of only 12 hours, ho could still 
find work for them to do. No man in the mill oven worked moro than 16 hours at a stretch. In 
the wheat cleaning department tho dust was expelled by means of hot air. Many of their hands 
_came from Ulwar. Elour mill work was easier than cotton mill work, and tho operatives much 
"preferred the former. There was a certain amount of sleeping at night; the production then 
decreased 10 per cent., as compared with tho day. Ho considered a fixed 12-honr day a good 
sound principle to adopt. He should like an exemption for flour mills, liowover, to meet the 
contingency of a night shift man not appearing. Tho hands woro not anxious to work beyond 12 
hours, oven for tho extra pay. Tho operatives never workod consecutively for 24 hours. A 
compulsory midday stoppage would cause groat loss to a flour mill, which, whilo it worked, was 
a continuous process. In the case of the 12 or 1 6 hours’ day thoy stopped feeding the hoppers at a 
certain hour, and tho mill gradually emptied. Starting again in tho morning oconpied half an hour. 
If they had to stop all of a sudden, tho pipes became' jammed, and many of tho machines would not 
work. A midday stoppngo of half an hour would mean a loss of one hour at least to a floor mill. 
The hands did not want this half hour, because they went out as thoy liked. All hands came on 
Sundays, up to 10 a.m., for cleaning machinery, and the monthly wages included this Sunday work. 
Wages were not cut for holidays, and in the ovent of a holiday boing given, thoy only worked on 
Sundays, if there was a demand. Their average working days woro 300 a year. If they were 
prohibited from cleaning on Sundays, this work would have to bo dono on Mondays, and the mill 
would not start before noon. He know of no grounds why flour mills should bo specially exempted 
so as to allow thorn to olean machinery on Sundays. 

Rote . — Tlio witness did not submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 271. 

Seth Kanhiya Lai, owner of the Ilanuman Mahadeo Spinning Mill, Delhi. 

Witness stated that in the cold weather the mill worked an averngo 141 hours’ day, excluding 
the ono hour interval at noon. Tho hours woro from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. or 9-30 p.m. In the hot 
season they worked from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. There were about 90 children in the mill, and some were 
working full time. A fixed 12-hour day would seriously injure tho mill, for production would fall' 
from 7,000 lbs. to 6,000 lbs. Since the Ocmmission inspected his fnctory, he had tried an experi- 
mental day of 12 hours, and tho production had novor been ovor 6,000 lbs., whereas previously it was 
always 6,000 lbs. Tho workmen might improvo BOmowhat in application with a 12-hour day, but 
improvement would not be sufficient to compensate for tho loss of two hours’ production. Ho did 
not havo so much objection to a 13-hour day, which meant 12 hours of actual work. They had 
great difficulty in getting hands. They only workod on Sundays to make up for a holiday in tho 
week ; the machinery was cleaned on Sundays. His ginning mill was worked with tho cotton mill, 
and tho women worked from 6 a.m, to 9 p.m at times. Extra hands were employed, and tho women 
did not como so punctually to the ginning as they did to the spinning. The extra hands in tho 
mill are paid separately, and do not havo any sharo in tho pieco-workers’ earnings. Ho did not 
know wliothor children under 14 years of ago wero omployod on full time in his mill. If this 
happened, it was not by his orders. They could not work such long hours in the hot weather, 
because the heat at night was very groat. 

Rote . — The witness did not submit written evidence. 

Tho President and Mr. Chitnavis visited tho dwellings of somo of tho mill hands at Dolhi on 
Sunday, the 5th April 1908, and rocorded the following statement on tho spot : 

Twenty-five mill hands working in tho Krisha and Delhi Cloth and General Mill, Dolhi, 
stated as follows : — AVo strongly object to tho loDg hours worked in the Dolhi Cotton Mills, 
and would welcome any law restricting us to 12 hours’ actual work a day. This is tho 
unanimous opinion of all the mill hands in Delhi. When the mills do not stop till 9 or 
9-30 p.m., we have not enough time for sleep, and havo no leisure at home. Many mon fall sick 
from the strain, and leave tho work. Most of ns wero brought to Delhi from Oawnporo by 
former prill managers and stay on in Delhi because wo have mado it our homo now. Wo are 
suro that the production in a 12-hour day would be equal to the present production, though 
there might be a slight falling off at first. 
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Mr. W. S, Hamilton, lie is certified to be over nine years of age, and nl 60 to bo physically fit. The certificate of physical 
Written eri deuce. fitness is necessitated by the difficulty of correctly ascertaining tho agos of children in this country. 

One constantly sees children with certificates whose ages, to tho non-medical observer, would soem 
to be much below those certified. The explanation may bo that children are abnormally puny or 
undeveloped. Such children would bo saved from factory labour by tho necessity of producing a 
certificate of fitness. Children who have worked as half-timers should bo roqnirod to produce 
certificates both of age and of physical fitness beforo they are employed as adults. In this way any 
physical deterioration of children omploycs will bo detected and checked. It should bo prescribed 
by law that children shall not be employed except in regular sets, otherwise it is quite impossible to 
control the mauagement in their employment of children. Pactory ownors should not bo required 
to provide elomentary education for their children workers. Tho childron of the class employed 
would not be educated, if they were kept at home or if they worked in any other way, so there 
seems to be no reason why tho expense and trouble of educating them should be laid on the factory 
owners. Moreover, the knowledge that thoy would have to go to school would probably keep 
children away from factories, and redneo tho already inadequate supply of child labour. 1 Yorkers 
should be prohibited from taking non-working young childron to tho machinery, and to ill-ventilated 
parts of the factory. The prohibition can be enforced by requiring ownors of factories to provido a 
suitable house of sheltor where children can remain while their parents arc at work. This is already 
done in somo factories. The ocoupiers should bo responsible if children are found within tho 
factory building. The prescribed latrino accommodation of one seat to fifty employes is usually 
exceeded iu the Punjab. Probably one sent to fifty is sufficient, as tho operatives prefer to easo 
themselves in tho fields. Separate urinal accommodation is not required. What is important is 
that every occupier skoedd be required to keep a sweeper, and to have tho latriues furnished with 
pans, and should bo responsible that workers do not case themselves in tho open factory compound. 
Doors are usually kept open, so it does not much matter whether thoy opon inwards or outwards. 
It should be laid down that there must bo at least two free outlets with an easy flight of steps from 
every ginning room, other than the way into tho engine room. Only a professional man can say 
whether further precautions as to the fencing of machinery are needed. The line shafts of ginning 
mills are never fenced at present. Clear instructions with diagrams should bo issuod for the 
guidance of non-professional inspectors, showing exactly tho minimum of fencing to be insisted on 
in the caso of the commoner forms of maokinory. At present these inspectors do not know what 
orders to give as to fencing. 

Oral evidence Witness stated that tho opinions expressed in his written ovidencc represented the views of the 

Local Government. Until August last, tho law as regards half-timers was not enforced in the 
Amritsar Cotton Mill or in the Lahore mills. Prosecutions had been tkreatonod in several cases, and 
it was hoped that these threats would have tho desired effect. Until tho beginning of tho current 
year the Act, in his experience, was not enforced in practice. It i\ as difficult to say whether the 
Act was obeyed as rogards women, He considered the systom of employing n fow extra 
women and having unstated intervals of rest as most unsatisfactory. He had not laid down any 
particular standard to govern tho employment of these extra hands. Tho gins in the Punjab did 
not work at night. Until recently tho inspection work had not boon strictly carried out. Tho 
Deputy Commissioner and Civil Surgoon visited tho factories, bnt the ex-officio inspectors could not 
do the technical examination properly. While ho would still maintain tho inspection by local officers, 
he approved of a special inspector being appointed for Lahore, Amritsar and Delhi. Thoro was not 
enough work in tho province for one special inspector, unless ginning was included, and so he thought 
that tho United Provinces inspector could come up occasionally and do all that was necessary in the 
Punjab. Witness did not approve of tho duty of inspecting bomg taken away from the Deputy Com- 
missioner. He agreed with the centralization of inspecting work in so far as the object was to ensure 
an uniform interpretation of the Act throughout India. Ho considered a 11-hour day too long but 
thought that the general day was one of 12-hours. YVhen ho spoke of tho normal working hours as from 
6 a.m. to 7 p.h., he referred to ginning factories. Witness hoped that tho term “ occupior ” would 
bo clearly defined iu tho now Act ; responsibility should notin any case be shifted below the managor. 
A register of attendance should bo kept for all labour inside tho factory ; but ho would exempt nil 
labour in the yard, whether employed by the factory or by contract, Tho people who worked in 
tho compound did ordinary casual coolie labour. Ho agreed that unless every person on the premises 
was presumed to bo under tho Act there might bo some difficulty in detecting malpractices. Amritsar 
men would not work in tho mills. Outside wages were high, and labour was absorbed in irrigation 
work and in other ways. Tho mill hands were a changeable population ; but so far as he could see 
there had been no deterioration of health. In the Punjab it was usual to givo one hour’s interval at 
midday, but the hands did not tako a big meal then. Both in the towns and districts it was cus- 
tomary for the people to take two meals, — one in tho morning and the other iu tho evening. There 
were several cotton prosses in the province, but ho had never seen a press house eponer. His 
objection to the “ young porsons ” class was that it would lead to a multiplication of classes. If 
women and “ young persons ” were lumped togetbor his objection would be reduced, but he saw no 
advantage in tho proposal. It meant arriving at an object, — tho restriction of adult working hours 
— in an indirect way. The certificate of physical fitness would cover the present difficulty about 
the “young persons.” There wore not many “ young persons ” in the Punjab, and the proposal 
would not have much practical effect one way or the other. If non- working children wero prohibited 
from eutoring factories then the supply of labour would bo interfered with. The factory workers 
were of low caste, and belonged to no special class. In one big mill at Lahore the Sansis, ft 
criminal tribe, wero largely employed. The carpet manufactories wero not under the Act, and many 
young children were employed in them. If a child wa3 refused work in the mill ho had merely 
to go to the carpet factory. No suggestion had ever 'been made to bring these factories under 
the Act. 
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. Witness No. 273. 

• Ifr. 71. A. Casson, I.O.S., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 

My experience of factories is very limited, being confined practically to inspection of factories 
■at Amritsar daring one year’s tenure of tho office of Deputy Commissioner. The rest of my 
-service has been spent at places where thoro either woro no factories at all, or such small factories 
that no conclusions could be di-awn therefrom. I think, therefore, it may be a waste of time for 
the Factory Commission to consider my evidence oral or writton. I [however put down such 
conclusions as I have fox-med. I have personally observed no signs to indicate that the physique 
of workers has been often tod by long hours. Unless the working hours of adults are limited, it is 
difficult for au inspecting officer to ascertain how many hours a man actually works. The manager 
may fell him that workmen relieve each other, but it is difficult to check this statement. As 
regards women, my impression is that thoy seldom get their full (Ik) ono-and-i-half hours off. 
If working hours are limited, a day of 12 hours would seem suitable." Except when working by 
shife, I wonld suggest a wox-fcing day from 5-30 a.m. to 6-30 r.si, or 6 a.ji. to 7 r.M., and that tho 
engino should he stopped for one hour between noon and 2 r.tr. I have observed nothing indicating 
tho necessity of the creation of a special class of workers corresponding to “ young persons ”. I 
think tho creation of such a class would be a worry to tho management, and to inspectin'* 
officers aliko, without commensurate advantages. Certificates of both ago and physical fitness 
should bo required before children are allowed to work in factories. A child may he nine years 
•old and yet unfit, whereas another child of the same ago may bo quite fit. For similar reasons, 
beforo children who havo hitherto worked half time are allowed to work full time as adults, 
•certificates of both age aud physical fitness should be required. I do not think factory owners 
should be obliged to provide elementary education for children at thoir own expanse. The 
managers would, I think, consider such a provision a nuisance, and it is very doubtful whether 
tho parents would appreciate the advantages of such education. Further, tho six or seven hours 
of work in the factory is quito enough strain on the constitution of tho children, and during tho 
remainder of the day they should be free to bo in tbe open air. I do not think a rule is necessary 
prohibiting children (non-working) from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts 
of factories. I havo never heard of an accident to a. non-working child in the Punjab. The most 
dangerous placo as a rule is the engino room, where ordinary working mothers do not go. 
[Moreover, women are usually omployod in places where the machinery is less dangerous than 
elsewhere. The result of a law such as is proposed wonld, if enforced, be to prevent working 
mothers from gotttng employment. I do not think they would come to work if debarred from 
keeping small children by thorn, oven if a room xvero provided in the factory where such children 
could be looked after. 

It should bo prescribed that all doors of working rooms should be hnng so as to open readily 
from insido outwavds. There should also bo at least two means of osoape from every storey at 
opposite sides, so that if escape is cut off in one direction, it may be possible in the other. Extra 
means of escape should be provided also in proportion to the number of hands omployod. I think 
that farther precautions as regards fonciug of machinery are necessary in most factories. All 
revolving wheels oxeept such as must absolutely be kept uncovered for the efficient working of tho 
factory should be protected with shields, movable or otherwise, of wire fencing or wire gauze. 
No workers should be allowed to work or utilize any part of the machinery till fully acquainted 
with the method of stopping that machinery in ease of accident. I think that it would be well if 
instructions were drawn up as to what feuciug precautions aro necessary for various classes of 
machinery. Many inspecting officers aro inexpei-ienced in 6uch mutters aud loth to order intnva- 
tions which may to them seem advisable where their predecessors have been content to allow things 
■to remain as they are. I am of opinion that inspection is more efficiently performed by a special 
officer who travels ovor a Province than by local officers who havo little oxperieuce of such 
matters, little time to devote to them, and little opportunity of comparing the working of factories 
in their own district with that of those in other districts. Local inspections should continue, but 
•as is the case in tho Punjab a special inspector should also exist who should bo a gazetted officer 
of high standing. I thiuk it is not nocessary that such au officer should havo medical qualifi- 
cations, though no doubt ho would ho more efficient if he did possess such qualifications. I think, 
however, that general standards of air, space, ventilation, latrino accommodation, &c., can be draws 
up for the guidance of a layman, aud that Local Governments should be free to appoint a medical 
gazetted officer or a civilian as they may find most convenient. Sack officer need not bo a full-time 
officer. Inspection of factories may be combined with other inspection _ duties, involving travelling 
.about tho province. Such inspecting officer must bo of sufficient standing to bo perfectly reliable. 

Witness stated that long hours were worked in Amritsar, but ho could give no opinion as to 
whether it was possible to restrict them. In explanation of the absence of local men in factories, a 
mill manager told him that the people of tho district could not stand up at the machinery for the 
long hours workod. Mill labour had to be recruited chiefly from down-country Hindus. There 
was, however, a big demand locally for outside labour ; and ho did not think that a restriction of 
Lours would bring in the local men to tho mills. He understood that until lately inspecting officers 
had not succeeded in enforcing the law in respect of half-timers. His own inspections dated from 18 
months ago, as he had only just returned from leave, but ho tad detected no evasions of tho law 
then. The children when questioned always seemod ready with tho_ proper answer. He could 
find time for such inspections. He thought that the Collector should still have the power to inspect, 
and that in places like Amritsar, where factories were not numerous, ho approved of the 
appointment of a special iuspector for the whole province. There were a number of small 
factories in Amritsar which wex-e not under the Act. 


Jfr. If. A. Casson. 
Written evidence. 


Oral evidence. 
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Witness No. 274. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mulroney, Civil Surgeon, Amritsar. 

Witness stated that his experience of factory inspection -work datod from 1887. It was only 
within the last five years that the ago qnostion had cropped np. Previous to that no children were 
sont for examination. It was difficult to say whether children wore omployed full timo or not ; ono 
could get nothing definite from tho children, hut whon ho visited factories in the afternoon he 
judged from the appearance of tho children that they had been working all day. It was difficult 
to tell in the case of an Indian whether ho was overworked or not, unless one mado a special 
examination. Tho mill hands were a sparer lot than the local pooplo. Tho mill hands came from 
Oudh and Kajpntana, and ho w r as comparing them with tho Punjabis. Ho had not observed any 
noticeable number of phthisis or other cases, but in tho ordinary conrso mill operatives did not 
como to the hospital. Although tho cotton operatives wore of slighter build, ho considered them 
quicker and more intelligent than the local people. Towards 4 r.jt. tho operatives were absolutely 
played out. He had scon tho electric lights full on in the spinning mill at Amritsar about 
midnight. Sweating men like that must in the long run interforo with their longevity, and 
weaken their power to resist disease. That was his opinion ns a medical man. Ho approved of a 
fixed number of hours per day ; and the men could then work overtimo if they liked. There should 
bo no question as to whother the operatives approved of a fixed day or not, for thoy had to be 
protected against themselves. He had not detected any physical deterioration ; whon an operative 
fell ill he returned to his country, and witness could not trace the life history of any case. Tho 
other factories in tho town which employed local labour worked as long hours as the mills. Cnrpet- 
making factories were not under the Act. Tho worhors were seated at thoir task, but one could 
easily sco that they were overworked. Consumption was common among them, but then consumption 
was also prevalent with that class of Kashmiris generally. Work in a enrpot factory was 
mechanical employment, and should bo brought under the Act. Children of fivo or six years of 
age were employed in these factories. Tho work was piece-work, and a parent would tnko a 
contract and employ all his children. If restriction was decided upon, then tho length of the day 
to be fixed entirely depended upon tho manager. If an owner had a good managor who worked his 
men properly, a 12-hour day would bo too long. He would class tho growing youths between the 
ages of 14 and 17 years as immature adults, and include them with women for a 10-hour day. 
Generally speaking, adult males could bo allowed to work for 12 hours, bnt so much depended upon 
tho manager. An English manager gets more out of his men, in a shorter time, than a native 
manager. The latter was not a hard task mnBtor, bnt in order to secure production, ho prolonged 
tho hours of work. Tho workmen appreciated longer hours and less intenso work ; and if short 
hours meant a reduction in earnings, ho did not think the workmen would like tho change. In. 
order to prelect tho workers, tlioro should bo a restriction of hours, in any caso as tho present 
hours must do them harm. Ho had not consulted tho work pooplo about restriction. In regard to 
tho fencing cf driving pulleys ou spindlo frames, witness thought that wire gauze should be placed 
between tlio present bars. This would prevent tho operatives’ clothes from being pulled in. 
Greater attention should also bo paid to tho number of exits, in caso of fire. Ho approved of fixing 
a standard purity for air, below which ono must not go ; bnt no standard could bo fixed for 
humidifying purposes. "Ventilators should bo out of tho reach of tho workmen. In addition to- 
reporting accidents which disabled a man for 24 hours, ho thought that a daily register should bo 
kept of all accidents, whether important or not. Tho manager should also bo in a position fa 
render preliminary first aid in cases of bad accidents. He had had operatives before him with burnt 
cotton stuffed into a wound, whereas tho application of lint would have been tho proper thing. 
The Amritsar mill had no dispensary ; with small factories he considered that a dispensary would 
bo too expensive. Tho physical fitness of a child should form part of tho test before it was 
allowed to work. At present he insisted upon physical fitness in addition to ago. Very few 
children would be rejected on tho seoro of physical nufitness. In ordidury cases ono seat in 50 was 
sufficient latrine accommodation, but w'hcro the operatives resided on tho promises one in 25 was 
not sufficient, as tho mill latrines were then tho only Intrines for tho whole establishment. 

iTo/e. — Tho witness did not submit written eudeuce. 


Witness No. 275. 

Lola Sri Kishen, manager of the Amritsar Colton Mills Company, Limited. 

I represent the Amritsar Cotton Mills Company, Limited, Amritsar. Thero are 349 men, 31 
women and 36 children in our mills. This mill has been working actually from 12| to 13 h hours 
daily for tho last oight years, and stops one hour daily at noon to afford rest to tho workmen. 
Tho physique of our workmen does not seem to suffer in any way by working fhe mills for 12.V 
to 13J hours, and in my opinion it is not necessary to shorten the hours, bccauso our workmen 
work very leisurely. In addition to an hour’s rest in tho middle of the day thoy leavo in batches, for 
about half an hour in tho forenoon and for a similar timo in tho afternoon, for drinking water, 
smoking and other purposes, which means another hour’s rest out of the working time, thus 
reducing the actual work to 114 or I2J hours. Thero ought not to ho any young persons class, 
because a fourteen years’ boy can work at tho nbovo rate for a full day without feeling exhausted. 
This can ho easily proved, as the health of tho mill hands does not seem to bo worso than that of 
their fellow-workmen in tho city. At the ago of nino children are strong enough to work for 6 or 
/ hours in a day without affecting their’ health in any way, taking into consideration the qnality of 
tho work they are entrusted with. Mill-owners should not bo forced to provido education to tho half- 
timers unless education is made compulsory throughout Indin, and oven then the Government 
should provide them with free education. In the case of children, who are required to obtain 
certificates of physical fitness as well as of age previous to thoir employment in a factory, tho em- 
ployers should be allowed to work them for a month pending examination for tho certificate. The 
medical examiner should attend the fnotory at least once a month, say on tho last day of tho month, to 
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WiTXEfjS No. 278. 

Mr, Mal.araj Kislian, manager of the Public Rice and General 21 Ms, Amritsar. 

Witness stated that they did cotton-ginning, lice-hnsking and flour-grinding. The mill 
•worked for about seven months m the year from 6 A. M. to 7 r. M., both in the cold and hot weather. 
There was aJways one hour’s interval at midday. They worked by candle light up to 8 r. jr., and 
at the very outsido they never worked beyond 10 r. ji. Tliis applied to the cotton-ginning. They 
employed extra hands when necessary. The head woman arranged about the hands, and ho did not 
see about that. There was plenty of employment to bo obtained in tho city, and so malo labour for 
factories and mills was scarce. When the gins worked up to 9 or 10 i‘, M. the samo engineer 
remained on duty. If the 12-hour day wero introduced, he should engago another engine-drivor, 
not another engineer. This would bo for extra working for 2 or 8 hours in au emergency. Ho 
would apply the samo principle to the whole of the mill staff. Sunday was observed as a holiday, 
but the hands came until 12 o’clock to clean tho machinery. There should bo no restriction of the 
hours of adult malo labour, 'lho manager should bo allowed to close the mill for any 4 days in a 
month, and should not bo required to dose specially on Sundays. 


Xote . — The u lines: dill hot submit written ci mer.ee. 
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Witness No.- 279. 

; The Hew Egerlon Woollen Hills Co., La., Dhariwal. 

We would bo opposed to the introdnotion of any legislation which would limit tho working Xcw Kgcrton 
hours of adnlfc males. It does not scorn to us that there aro any grounds upon winch it mirrht Woollen Mills Co., 
iairly be affirmed that legislation of this kind is necessary, and the aspect of the labour problem" in Ld * 
this country, viewed as a whole, renders it eminently undesirable to put in force regulations which Written evidence. 
•would operate unfairly against employers. The labonrers themselves would in all probability resont 
interference with their liberty in this direction, particularly as, with an enforced shorter day, 
omployers would be compelled to demand a greater amount of application from their operatives 
than is at present obtained. It is recognised on all sides that an Indian labourer does not work 
continuously during the whole time he is in the factorr, and to bo employed for 12 hours a day • 
demands less from a worker in India than a period of 8 hours a day wonld from a similarly 
employed operative in England. Neither tho same amount of manna! labour nor tho same attention 
to work is required from tho Indian as is obtained from tho worker at home. And it also seems 
to us that labourers can effectively protect themselves should employers auywhoro endeavour to 
work them b8)'ond a fair limit. The demand for adnlt labour is generally in excess of the supply, 
and if tho conditions which obtain in one factory are too harsh the workers will qniekly transfer 
their services to some more congenial place. The results of any legislation in this direction wonld 
in onr opinion be doplorable. The hours worked by this mill average 101 a day during the year, 
and as we have not worked tho mill as a whole beyond these hours at any timo during tho past 
twelve years wo are not in a position to soy what has beau the effect on the physique of workers by 
their employment for long hours. 

The ordinary working hours mentioned above correspond with the actual engine (or turbine) 
running time, and make no allowance for the spells of rest taken by each labourer during the day. 

These latter wo would estimate at about half hour for each labourer on the average, for all purposes. 

Some mon would no doubt be absent from their work for longer periods, but the averago would not 
in onr opinion be above that mentioned, As mentioned above wo aro strongly againBt any 
limitation of working Lours ; but should it he decided to introduce legislation on these linos wo 
wonld be in favour of a twolvo hours’ day, with an interval of one hour between 33 A.M. and 2 p.m. 

The range of hours suggested by tlio Commission is not sufficiently largo to meet all requirements, 
and wo wonld suggest that any twelve hours between 5 A.M. and 8 p.n. should bo permissible, 
provided that tho engine or turbine was stopped for one hoar between 11 a . m. and 2 p.n. in order 
to grant an interval of rest to the workers. During a portion of tho year wo allow our workers 
an interval of 2 hours in the middle of tho day ; and it wonld no longer he possiblo to grant this, 
were either of the limits suggested by the Commission adopted, unless the prosont very 
moderate hours of employment wore curtailed. We wonld also suggest that if tho range of 
hours we have mentioned be adopted a suitable method for enforcing the restriction wonld bo to 
order tho factory owners to send to the local factory inspector at the beginning of each month a 
notice intimating the hours daring which it was proposed to work tho factory during that month. 

As the day shift system is not worked in this part of the country we aro not in a position to mako 
any suggestion regarding the working of the same. We have no knowledge of the illegal employment 
as aclults of persons betweon the ages of 12 and 14, and wo cannot therefore say whether thoro has 
been any physical deterioration which requires the creation of a class of “ young persons ” whoso 
working hours should be restricted. We would, however, be inclined to favour the creation of a 
“ young persons ” class of workers, and would recommend that their employment be limited to 
12 hours a day, which seems to us is all that could be demanded of thorn, withont there being a 
danger of physical deterioration. Should it be decided not to create this class, wo cannot sea 
what would be the benefit of tho special register of persons under 1G. For unless the young adnlt 
under 1G was to he medically examined ns to his age, and presumably this is not to be done if the 
class is not created, no register would be effective. We would advocate the prohibition of tho 
employment of women at night, and would limit their working hours to 11 a day. It is onr 
practice to allow onr women to come in a quarter of an honr later, and leave a quarter of an hour 
earlier, than the men ; and this holds good at the recess period as well as at the time of opening 
and closing tho mill Our womon therefore work one hour a day less than the men throughout tho 
year, and their average working hours are accordingly 91- a day. In this factory abont 50 — GO 
children aro employed, but we might remark that we wonld prefer to do withont this class. We 
have made repeated attempts from time to time to replace these workers by adults, hut invariably 
we have found it impossible to do so. Tho majority of the children aro employed as doffers and 
cleaners in connection with our worsted spinning frames, and wo find that boys over 14 do not take 
kindly to this work. As a general rule the children employed by us arc over 10 boforo being 
admitted to work, as we find children under this age are not so suitablo from an employer’s point 
of view. However, wo wonld not be in favour of raising the minimum ago beyond nine, owing to 
tho difficulties which exist of ascertaining the exact ages of those presenting themselves for employ- 
ment. Wc do not think that certificates of physical fitness should be required, as from onr 
experience they are not in any way necessary. As mentioned above the work done by these 
children is of tho very lightest kind ; and the Indian child of nine, being much moro fully 
developed than an English child of tho same age, is well fitted to discharge tlm light duties imposed 
upon him, dming 7 .hours a day, and few if any employers would engage a child who appeared to 
him to bo physically unfit. To call for certificates of physical fitness before half-timers who had 
reached the ago of 14 years could be employed for full time is in onr opinion unnecessary, and if 
adopted would work out unfairly ; hut wo think that certificates of age might be required. It 
would bo altogether unfair to impose upon factory owners the duty of providing elementary 
education for the children employed by them, as this is quite obviously a work for the State to under- 
take. Employers would for tho greater part co-operate heartily with any reasonable requirements 
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o£ the educational authorities to whom this work might be entrusted. Wo might, however, mention 
that this Company have for a considerable number of years undertaken this work ns far as it waB 
feasiblo for them. Tho lato Mr- Milne, who was manager of this mill for ovor 12 years, took a 
keen interest in this question, and in order to perpetuate his memory and to. carry on the work ho 
had at heart tho Company have erected a substantial building in the neighbourhood for school 
purposes. Elementary education is imparted at this school to tho children of our employees, as 
well as to other children in the neighbourhood. Wo encourage the children employed in tho mill 
to attend tho school, hut although in many cases wo lowered the hours of attendance at tho mill in 
ordor to admit of time being spent at school without hardship to tlie child, we have found that it 
is impossible to get the children working in the mills to attend school for any period. The school 
is managed by the local Presbyterian Mission, half of tho total cost of maintouanco being borne by 
the Mission and the remaining half by tho Company, Tho average daily attendance is 92, and tho 
latest reports of the inspector of schools have shown that satisfactory progress is being made. Wo 
do not knowingly permit non-working young children to accompany workors to any portion of the 
mills where machinery is running, or where thoro is likely to be any danger, and wo presumo that 
most employers act similarly. Special legislation on this point does not appear to ns to be necos- 
sary. All the rooms in this factory are well ventilated, and our experience of other mills would 
inclino ns to consider that there is no necessity to introduce legislation fixing a standard of air for 
factories. Tho factory inspector could be empowered to make suggestions whore necessary, and his 
recommendations would undoubtedly be earned out by the factory owners except when they wore 
considered fanciful, in which case a reference eonld bo made to the cliiof inspector of factories, 
whose decision would be final. Certainly in all textilo factories the owners would consider it of 1 
importance from their own stand-point that the air bo as pure as possible. None of the 
processes conducted in this factory necessitate humidifying, and we are not therefore imme- 
diately concerned with any regulations which may be introduced in this connection, but 
in view of the fact that the atmosphere varies so considerably in India according to the 
district or season, we are of opinion that no legislation should be introduced fixing a 
standard of moisture for the air in factories. Regarding latrino accommodation, wo find 
that one seat for every 40 workers is more than ample for tho requirements of our labourers, and 
we do not think that the standard should be raised beyond one seat for 50 workers. We have- 
provided separate urinal accommodation, and find that the workers take to it fairly well, but wo 
do not consider that each should be insisted upon. It would in our opinion be advisable that the 
doors (not being sliding doors) of all working rooms should bo hung so as to bo opened readily from 
the inside outwards in case of fire. But, before enforcing any rules to this effect, sufficient time, 
say two years, should be given to tho factory owners within which to alter all existing doors. The 
doors of all new buildings would of course bo made so as to comply with tho proposed regulation. 
No further precautions for fencing machinery appears to us to bo necessary. Wo make it a rule to 
ho particularly careful in this connection. Wo consider that it would be eminently desirable to 
secure uniformity in tho administration of tho Rectory Act throughout India. Inspectors could, as 
at present, act under the authority of the local Government for the district ; and all orders to tho 
factory owners would bo issued under the same authority. But the final decision on any dobateablo 
point in connection with the administration of tho Factory Act should in our opinion rest with the 
chief inspector of factories. It is in onr opinion very necessary that full time factory inspectors be ap- 
pointed. At present, in this district, the Civil Surgeon for tho time being is joint inspector of 
factories, and as the majority of these officers have little or no practical knowledge of factory condi- 
tions, their recommendations are sometimes lacking in practicability, and are thus likely to result 
in unnecessary inconvenience being caused to factory owners. Wo would also say that wo consider 
the reports of all inspectors, medical and local, should be sent to the chief inspector of factories, and 
not as at presont to tho District Magistrate. The total number of employees engaged by tho New 
Egerton Woollen Mills Company Limited is at present abont 1,100. This number includes 50 to 
60 children, and about 40 women. The daily attendance varies considerably during the year 
principally owing to the fact that our labour is reernitod from the agricultural class in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mills, and consequently during the harvesting poriods the attendance is 
largely reduced. The nature of the work carried on would at times necessitate the mill, or certain 
departments of it, being worked overtime in order to comply with urgent Government orders for 
olotbing ; but during the past ten years there has been no occasion on which the mill, as a whole, 
was engaged beyond the ordinary working hours which, as will he seen by reference to the subjoined 
table, average slightly under I0| hours a day. The hours worked per day during each month 
vary, as will bo noticed, from 9‘3 to 1 1 '5. It has, however, occasionally been necessary to work, 
portions of the weaving and carding and spinning departments beyond tho ordinary working hours, 
hut this has at no time affected more than 20 per cent. — all adult males— of tho total number 
employed. Further, this extra work has only been required dni’ing tho months November to January. 
During these months the ordinary working hours are only 9| a day, and the extra hours brought 
the total worked by the men so employed last year up to 12'SO hours a day for that period, vis., 
45 days, in which they worked overtime. We give below particulars of the average hours worked 
each month dui’ing tho past ten years, and also show the extra time worked over the same period, 
with full particulars of the men engaged : — 
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The New Egerton employers that the children engaged sbonld be capable of doing the limited amount of work re- 
Woollen Mills Co., quired from them, and any interference with the present system wonld probably cause irritation 
M . without producing any beneficial result, either to the children who might be prevented from working 

in the factory or to anyone else.. However, should it be decided to adopt this course, a time limit 
would be necessary within, which the child might be employed pending examination for a certificate. 
The period so allowed would have to bo fixed with reference to the visits of the certifying surgeon, 
and in our opinion the whole time between two such visits would bo the only fair limit. IVe aro 
also of opinion that a similar period should be allowed in which children might bo omployed before 
being certified as of correct ago. Half yearly visits of ,tho certifying surgeon wonld, wo consider, 
be ample for tbe examination of all children likoly to be employed by us. We are strongly of 
opinion that it would be impossible to introduce any regulations which would work out fairly were it 
decided to insist that half-timers must receive certificates of medical fitness before being permitted to 
' work as adults. No safeguards that we can think of wonld be sufficient to prevent half-timers who 
were refused certificates in one factory from obtaining employment as adnlts in some other factory. 
Wo would further remark that in n large mill, like ours for instance, which is divided into a number 
of departments, each under the supervision of a separate European, and in each of which distinct 
operations are conducted, half-timers who had been rejected as medically unfit to work full timo in 
tlio department in which they had already been employed could without much difficulty secure 
employment in an other department in the same mill as adnlts, without the knowledgo of the 
European under whom they had original!}' worked. Evasions of the law, should it bo introduced, 
would be very frequent, and very difficult to detect even in tho best regulated mills, and endless 
trouble and friction wonld be the result. Wo would also point out that no benefit is likely to 
accrue to an employer from his employing, as an adult, a young person who was really unfit to 
discharge the duties required of him. During tho period in which the person in question would 
have been employed as a half-timer a sufficient knowledge would have beon gained of his physical 
fitness, and in his own interests the employer would bo extremely careful not to pay full time wages 
to anyone physically unfit to earn them. We wonld have no objection to tho creation of a class of 
“young persons ”, provided tho hours which they wonld be permitted to work were not under 12 
a day. If it is decided to form this class, we feel practically certain that few factories wonld find 
it worth while to work a longer day, than that in .whioh they could omploy “ young persons ”, A 
fair limit of age in our opinion would be from 14 to 16. At presont the number of workers in onr 
pi ill of this age is about 150. Should it eventually bo decided to restrict the hours of adult labour, 
we are strongly of opinion that the best method would be to fix a maximum number of hours, 
leaving it to each individual employer to arraugo the timo for starting and terminating each day’s 
work. Notification of tho hours in whioh it was proposed to work the mill could be sent at tho 
beginning of each month to tho factory inspector of the district. Wo consider it to be of tbe first 
importance that fnctory inspectors should have had, prior to their appointment, practical oxperience 
of Indian mills for a period at least 5 years, preferably as mill managers. Any laws which it may 
eventually bo decided to introduce could be adapted to local conditions, where necessary, in accord- 
ance with the advice of the local Government concerned, acting in conjunction with tho chief in- 
spector of factories. In the event of it being enacted that the hours of adult labour bo restricted 
to 12 hours a day, wo think some provision should be made by means of which factory owners 
would be enabled to work overtime in caso of evident urgoncy. Eor instance during a war of any 
duration we would be required by Government to supplement our ordinary despatches of woollen, 
clothing by extra supplies, and this would necessitate onr plant boing worked beyond tho ordinary 
hours. It would in onr opinion bo unreasonable to expect employers to build quarters for their 
workers. But as the labour supply fluctuates very much owing to tho migratory tendencies of the 
coolies, many factory owners are finding it to be to their best interests to provide suitable quarters for 
their employees. This Company have from time to time erected quarters as they wero required, and 
at present there are 228 houses in our village, and wo are now engaged erecting a further number. 
Our present scheme aims at bringing tbe total up to 500 quarters, which we anticipate will be 
sufficient to house those of our employees who at present are likely to prefer to live in our quarters 
rather than in tho surrounding villages. The houses now being orected measure 12' x 10', and 
each house has a private court-yard measuring 12' x 10'. The average cost of each house will bo 
Bs. 800 and as the rent charged to the coolies will be in most cases eight annas a month per 
house, we hope that in time the quarters will become popular. Suitable arrangements for effective 
sanitation aro made, and it is also intended to allot a special general playground in addition to tho 
open space which already exists between each line of houses. It may interest the Commission to 
know that this Company havo established a well-equipped dispensary in connection with the mills, 
which is in the charge of a trained hospital assistant. Onr employees and their relatives aro treated 
free ot any charge and medicines are also supplied free. The number of cases treated during tho 
year is generally about 8,000. We append an abstract of the cases treated during the year 1907. 
All Sundays are allowed as holidays, and tho cleaning of machinery is done on Saturdays, tho mills 
closing down earlier for this purpose. In addition to Sundays we invariably grant a holiday ou 
New Year’s day, and on tho occasion of the following six native festivals 

Besakhi, Dasehra, Dewali, Id-nl-Fitar, Id-ul-Zaha and Moharram. 

Table showing the number of patients treated at the New Egerton Woollen Hills Company 
Limited’s dispensary, Dhariwal, during the year 1907. 
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Witness stated that liis written evidence represented the views of the Company. His export- jy r Armstrong-, 
ence of industries extended over 16 years, 5 of which had been spent in the woollen trade at Cawn- manager of the mill, 
pore and Dhariwal. Their working day varied in length from 9 hours to 11 honrs, but during the Oral evidence. 
cold weather they occasionally worked overtime. Their longest day was 12s honrs including overtime, 
and overtimo was worked on about 40 days in the year. Overtime only affected particular departments, 
in which perhaps 200 hands might be engaged. Ho children or young persons ever worked overtime. 

The management were averse to overtime working, and only permitted it when thero was an urgent 
Government order. If there was to be a restricted working day, he Hhould liko an exemption to 
permit overtime work in emergencies. Loitering was prevented as much as possible by means of 
supervision and a check system. On an averago each man went away from his post for half-an-hour 
•a day. The hands were fairly steady while at their work inside the mill, hut they did not 
apply themselves like English operatives. Two to three hands in India were required to do what 
was done by one in England. Some qualities of Indian wool woro not as good as English wool. 

They carefully sorted all their wool; and spun it as far as any English mill could. Large quantities 
of Indian wool, much more than the amount used in the country, were exported to England. All 
their labour came from villages close to the mill, and they never had to import hands. Daring 
harvest time the mill was rather shorthanded, and it was possible that a few half-timers might then, 
work full time. Their labour was sometimes taken by other mills and by irrigation works, but the 
.men generally returned at tho end of a month. Each man took oa the average four days’ holiday a 
month in addition to Sundays. He considered the Indian labourer improvident, in that ho did not 
want anything more than was just sufficient to meet his absolute wants. Tho averago man did not 
.work 26 days in tho month. The Civil Surgeon came from Gurdaspnr twice a year to examine the 
children. Gurdaspur was 8 miles away, and it would not be convenient to send the children there. 

They were employed pending the visit of the Civil Surgeon, who saw about 20 on each visit. Tho 
doctor had rejected some children. If children had to obtain a certificate of age before employment 
.then ho should like facilities for the fortnightly certifying of children. There were 60 children on tho 
register, and he was quite suro that over half of them only worked half-time. Ho registers of sets 
were kept, and so he had no check upon the hours of any particular child. The half-timers earned 
2 annas or 1 anna 9 pies a day, and a yonng person from 3 annas to 3 annas 9 pies. The smallest 
monthly wage of a boy, attending regularly, would be Rs. 2-13-6. The mill observed Sunday as a 
.holiday, and all cleaning work was done on Saturdays. Whan the mill worked the longer day tho 
•children, worked in shifts, but during tho 9 hour day they came in one hour later and left one hour 
.earlier than the rest of the hands. It was impossible for a child to work more than 10 hours in tho 
mill, even supposing the legal restrictions on employment to bo evaded. Occasionally tho wool- 
pickers brought non- working children with them. Plague at times affected their supply of labour, 
but there had nover beon a case in their own linos. He bad never heard of a case of anthrax in tho 
mill. When they worked np to 9 r. it. they used electric light. For about 20 days in the year 
they commenced work at 5-15 a. m., but the general starting time for the long days was 5-30 A. ir. 

'They would not be inconvenienced if they could not employ half-timers before 5-30 a. ji. 
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Witness No. 280. 

Lieut.- Colonel 0 , G. Parsons, Deputy Commissioner, Lahore. 

Witness stated that ho had been an ex-officio inspector, chiefly in Umballa, Dolhi and Lahore,, 
for fourteen years. He was supposed to inspect all factories in each district once a year, but could 
not get round all the Lahore factories himself, and so had to send different Assistant Commissioners. 
Witness was very much improsed by the ignorance of the ex-officio inspectors ; and, judging from 
his own case, he thought they know little or nothing about the work. Take the question of fencing, 
for example ; they sent round mere boys, who made suggestions ; and his file of suggestions by 
the different officers was very amusing reading. He put very little reliance on the suggestions or 
opinions of such officers, and ho did not like worrying managers by sending on the reports. There 
ought to be a provincial man who would do all the inspecting work, and who, after examining the 
factory, would make his remarks with due forethought and consideration. If witness found a 
factory manifestly insanitary, he would mnke suggestions under that hoad. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner had no time to inspect women and children, and decide about their ages. Tho Doputy 
Commissioner should bo relieved of his present ex-officio inspection work, which he had always 
regarded as farcical. Prosecutions had been threatened on several occasions, but tho sugges- 
tions made by tho ex-officio inspectors had never been systematically enforced. .Recently a 
prosecution had been sanctioned, but the proceedings were suspended. He was not keen on worrying- 
managers. That was a mistake. He did not wish to do things which commercial men would 
regard as inimical to private enterprise. Ho did not say that he ignored tho Act, but ho did not 
want to strangle enterprise in its infancy. Commercial men regarded what they consider tho fussy 
interference of Government as a suppressive factor; and the Act, if worked by a busy body, who 
considered it of moro importance than the industry, would bo suppressive. The Punjab industries 
had enough obstacles without tying them up with red tape. He considered that that was tho 
mercantile feeling in the Punjab on the question whether the Act should bo strictly enforced. Tho 
Act had not been enforced, partly from a desire to let the people alone, and start their industries, 
and partly owing to the crass ignorance of the inspectors, who did not know how to onforce many 
of the requirements of the Act. Ho did not consider the sanitation of factories worso than that 
of the towns. He has never found a factory he could not enter, but he had found many streets 
in the cities which made one sick. People in tho Punjab could not answor questions concerning 
the health of the operatives because the factories had not been long onough in existence. The 
scarcity of labour was not duo to tho long hours of the mills. Labour wns scarce for all open air 
work also, and mill labour was not moro trying than cultivating work. He attributed the scarcity 
to plague, and to successive droughts which hud increased prices. The monial classes, who fed 
sparingly had at different times reduced their diet to such an oxtent that their power of rosistcuce 
was undermined, and mortality had increased. "Workors commanded good wages in the building 
trade, which had attracted men who were never brick-layers before. There was'a genoral scarcity of 
labour, and there had been no particular emigration as far as he was aware. He knew that 
employers of labour regarded the contemplated restrictions foreshadowed in tho Commissior’s 
questions in a dubious light. The general opinion wns thnt thore should be no fixed working day. 
If undoubted abuses existed, then it wns a good thing, from tho humanitarian point of view, to 
interfere; but it was not desirable to interfere otherwise. He understood 'there uas no evidence 
of deterioration of physique, and it was therefore anticipating matters needlessly to go out of tho- 
way to interfere. 

liote . — Tho witness did not submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 281. 

Licnt.-Oolonel Cunningham, Civil Surgeon, Lahore. 

Witness stated that he had had twelve years’ experience as an ex-officio inspector of factories, 
chiefly in Delhi ami Lahore. Ho considered that in the Pnnjah there would bo hardly enough 
work for one whole-time medical inspector. Thore were also some considerable advantages in hav- 
ing an inspection by the man on the spot. Recently there was an accident in a Lahore factory. 
He was soon on tho spot, ascertained the facts of the case, and was able to show definitely that the 
cause of the accident was the carelessness of the man himBelf. An inspector, not resident- 
in the station, could not have done that. He had no statistics as to tho health of the operatives, 
hut from general observation he was of opinion that, if anything, mill operatives were superior in 
physique to persons in outside employments. They earned hotter wages and wero well fed. They 
worked under discipline, and in places where thore was fail- sanitation and vontilation. Tho persons 
who employed the labour also did what they conld to prevent sickness. He did not think that 
phthisis was prevalent among mill hands. Tho growing lads looked strong. The long hours 
worked in the Punjab were detrimental to health, but then the people never actually worked these 
hours. They slacked on account of tho long hours, and did no more work than they would do iu 
a 12-hour day. He had visited mills at the hottest time of the day, and did not consider tho tem- 
perature any worse than what other people had to bear in tho Punjab. At harvest time tho 
cultnators earned better wages than mill hands. It might bo that tho managenment and tho long 
hours were the cause of the absence of Punjabis from the mills. The Dhnriwal Mill was in a 
purely agricultural district, and had not to contend with tho attractions for labour always found 
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in a big city. Ho considered that 12 hoars ia a cotton mill were more trying than tho eight hours 
of the railway workshops. He approved of a 12-hour day. The Act had not been strictly enforced 
in tho Punjab, and many mills did not realise that they were breaking the law. Ex-officio inspec- 
tors drew attention to these irregnlarities in a mill, but no attention was paid. They now insisted 
upon the children being certified. Children had been habitually employed on whole time both in 
Delhi and Lahore, and he had frequently seen children under nino years of age at work. Labour 
difficulties had been so great that the authorities hesitated to enforco the Act, because it would 
havo militated seriously against the young industries of the Punjab. The provisions relating to 
children could be gradually onforcod. "Witness considered that a boy of 14 should not work more 
than 12 hours a day. In determining age he went by general development and not dentition. 
He considered that the age of 9 was easier to determine than that of 14, and so one examination 
for ago should bo sufficient. Ho approved of a second examination for physical fitness before the 
half-timer was allowed to work ns an adult. 

Note . — The witness did not submit written evidence. 


Witness Ho. 282. 

Mr. James Hatton, manager of the Lahore Spinning and Weaving Company , Lahore. 

Witness stated that ho had had eleven years’ experience in the cotton industry in England Mt . j mes .. 
and 18 years in India, at Ahmedabad, Calcutta and Hinganghai. He considered that the skill of ^'orat^ectfcnce? 
the hands depended mainly upon the management, and that one man was as good as another if 
carefully dealt with. Tho production of Lahore was equal to Calcntta, but below that of Hingan- 
ghat, which maintains a high standard on account of the management. A fixed 12-hour day 
would interfere a littlo at first, but would make no difference in the long run as the bands became 
better trained. He had examined the men who had said that they wonld like a 12-hour day, 
but not less wages. They would not promiso to work harder. At present they worked about ten 
actual hours a day. Out of the 12J hours the engino worked. In Ahmedabad, ho worked tho day- 
light day, which was very convenient. Witness was trying to get local labour into the mill, and 
was hopeful that the situation would improve. They did not want any more inspection. Time 
must bo given them to work up to the Act, and if the process was gradual, it would not dislocate 
tho industry. Ho thought he could bring the local workers up to the same standard, as the 
Ahmedabad men. 

Note . — The witness did not submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 283. 

Mr. Fakirji E. Bhamcha, L. M. E., A. M. I. M. E., manager and engineer, Mela Ram 

Cotton Mills, Lahore. 

Tho working hours of adult males need not be limited. The workmen nro very careless and Hf-, FaUrjl E. 
[azy, and waste on an average about 2 hours a day in coming ont on one excuse or tho other. fjiyuZu 'evidence 

Some are habitual time-wastors, as they leave work and come out every hour for a smoke, drink or 
to lurk around, latrines and remain out for at least 15 to 20 minutes at a time, and do not go in 
unless forced by the Ohowkidar ! We import labour from Delhi, Agra, and Cawnpnro as Punjabis 
do not take to work in a mill, and owing to tho scarcity of labour strict discipline is impossible. 

Owing to the peculiar habits of the workmen in coming out of the mill every now and thou tho 
physique of the hands has not been affected. If tho hours are to be limited, they should not be 
less than 1 3 hours, with one hour’s stoppage in the middle of the day. It is customary in the 
Punjab to stop mills for one hour instead of half an hour in the afternoon. The working hours 
need not be prescribed, as the mills are generally started at sunrise and tho time of sunrise is 
different in different parts of India, and in different seasons. In summer we start our work at 5 
in the morning, but in winter wo start at 7 A. it., or even later on cloudy days. Tho time of 
starting and stopping should be loft ontirely to the discretion of the mill manager. As we, in the 
Punjab, give a midday interval of one hour instead of half an honr, we should bo allowed to 
work half an hour longer in the evening. The present rule that no factory should be started before 
5 in tho morning, or worked after 8 in tho evening, is quite adequate. 

I do not know of any physical deterioration amongst persons between the ages of 12 and 14 
years employed as adult3, as their habit3 aro such that every one or two hours they go out and 
tako a rest in tho open air. In tho mills, the work is less hard than these young persons aro some- 
times seen doing outside. For instance, I have seen children employed in pulling pnnkhas in 
private houses and public offices, which work is much moro hard and severe than the work of 
piecing yarn or taking out doffs in a mill. I do not agree to the suggestion of creating a class of 
« young persons ”• It will be a great worry to the mill managers, and will aggravate the present 
scarcity of labour, as those “ young persons ” will not be employed in the mills owing to their 
limited workin" hours. I do not think it desirable that a special register of all workers under the 
a«eo£ sixteen "should be kopt, as the present system of keeping the children’s register is quite 
sufficient. Employment of women at night should not be prohibited, as by doing so tho Ginning 
Factories would suffer much. The3a factories omploy women largely, and as they have to gin as 
much ha pas as they can get in tho shortest time possible, they are compelled to work at night. 

Tho ginning industry is still ia its infancy in the Punjab, and hence every facility should bo 
given. As’tbe raw material can be had in the cotton season only, the ginning factory owners 
must buy as muoh kapas as they can, and gin it as soon as possible, as it takes nearly 20 days for 
-the cotton to reaoh the Bombay market from the Punjab by rail or sea. It is considered more 
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E. profitable to work a ginning factory of say 20 gins day and night than to build and work a factory 
of 40 gins during tho day time only. 

The minimum ago at which children are allowed to work in factories should not be raised 
beyond nine. If the age limit wore enhanced it would entail much suffering and privation on the 
parents of tho children in these days of famino and high prices of food-grains. Children at tho ago 
of nine aro strong enough to work in tho mills and it is good that they should loarn discipline and 
systematic work in their young days. This would make them good honest workmen. Certificates 
of age shonld be required before children aro allowed to work in factories. If certificate of physical 
fitnSs is also resolved upon the standard of physical fitness shonld be distinctly proscribed, or the 
law shonld be mnde somewhat elastic in this matter. When the half-time children are allowed to 
work as fnll-time adults, their original certificates will do, and fresh certificates noed not ho required. 
As the age certificate states a child’s age, and tho date of examining ono can easily see if. tho ohild 
has arrived at the adult age prescribed by the law. It shonld he loft entirely to tho discretion of the 
manager or owner of a factory to employ children in morning or afternoon sets. Of course it 
shonl3 be prescribed by the law that the children should bo employed in regular sets, but the division 
of a gang of children into morning and evening sets shonld ho left to the manager of the factory. 
Factory owners shonld not be obliged to provide elementary education to children at their own 
expense. This will encourage illegal employment of children for fail time, as the children, instead 
of attending tho school, will go and work in tho mills withont tbo knowledge of tho Government 
officials. There is no need of making a rule to prohibit non-working young children from accom- 
panying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. Tho managers and tho owners 
already take such precautions and I do not know of any aocidont whioh has happened to such a 
non-working child. I do not think any legislation is required to presoribo a standard of purify 
of air and moisture in Indian mills. In the hot weather we are compelled to keep open all onr 
doors and windows. The standard of latrine accommodation as at present proscribed is quite 
sufficient. It should be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall be hung so as to open 
readily from the inside outwards in case of fire. Further precautions for fencing machinery aro 
not necessary. Tho present rules are qnite adequate. It is not possible to secure uniformity in 
tho administration of the Factory Aot throughout Iudia, as circumstances differ greatly in different 
districts. Full-time medical inspectors are not required, the present cx-ofiicio inspectors are quito 
sufficient. 

Ora? evidence. Witness stated that he had had seventeen years’ experience in tho cotton industry, as engineer 

and manager at Ahmodabad, Amritsar and Lahore, ns well ns in the Central Provinces, KhSndesh 
and Kathiawar. His mill worked an average twelve hour day, and tho longest day would b9 
thirteen and a half hours. Tho operatives took on an avorngo two honre off a day. Tho 
mill would suffer with a fixed twelve-hour day. Lnbunr was scarce ; they could not bo 
strict with tho hands; and a fixed day would not help them in the Punjab. Perhaps if 
all mills had an uniform day, it might help tho labour supply. If there wore plenty of 
labour then they could work and properly control tho operatives for 14 hours ns they 
were accustomed to work long hours. He was compelled tointiodnco electric light becanso tho 
hands complained that they wore not earning the samo amount of wagos as tho other eleotric 
light mills. The operatives took their principal meal in tho middlo of the day. The workmen 
were not in the hands of the mistris who, however, occasionally lent money to the operatives, to 
keep them. The mon did not give bribes to tho mistries. Tho coolies in tho ginning factory 
earned from 8 to 10 annas a day, and tho mills hands from 5 to G annas. He had roernited tho 
men from KajputiWi. They were good workers and had remained with him. The wages wore 
paid monthly, and there were no bonuses. Ho admitted that a fixed twolvo-Lour day had its 
advantages, and would probably be economical in tbe long run. It was his experience in 
Ahmedabad, that tho manager who evaded the Act was most sought aftor by owners because 
he could show more production by employing persons illegally than an upright man who refused 
to do this. In enforcing the Aot in tho Punjab, some elasticity must be allowed, otherwise he 
would have to stop all his ring frames ns the children would leave tho mill rathor than return 
to half time wages. Ho already paid nearly three-fourth the full-time wages to half-timers, and yet 
he could not get a. sufficient number of children to work all his ring frames. He had therefore to 
stop nearly one-third of the ring frames for want of children. Sinco ho had boon in the Punjab 
all half-timers worked fall time, hut they were given a long recess. He admitted that the experi- 
ence of the railway work-shop seemed to show that the Pnnjnbees appreciated a short day. Ho 
' stopped weaving four years ago as the cotton was not of sufficiently good quality to weave into 
cloths, othorwiso he could get local weavers. They now sold them yarn locally to hand-loom 
workers. He approved of a working day from 5 a. m. to 6 p. m., in summer, with ono hour inter- 
val if a 12-hour day was to he fixed by law. The men preferred a rest at tho ond of the day rather 
than a late start. It was very hot in the summer evenings, and it was tho practice now to work 
np to sunset, which meant working considerably after 7 p. m. in the long days. Such work was 
very exhausting. 


Mr. Faltijji 
Eharncha, 


WiTxrss No. 284. 


The Honourable Mr. HarUshan Lai, Managing Director of the Lahore Spinning and Weaving 
Mills Company, and the Punjab Colton Press Company, Lahore. 

Tho Hon. Mr. Hat- . Witness stated that labour had been scarce over since their mill was stalled, ond tho reason 
hishan Lai. given- was that the local Punjabis did not like the constant standing at the machines. The working 

Oral evidence. day averaged 13 hours, exclusive of the interval, and the longest day was 13 hours 45 minutes. 

Witness had had no experience of shorter hours, and so could not say whether they wore economical 
or not. The operatives had never complained to him of the length of the day, and lie did not 
consider the hours a strain oa their hoatth. Thera was a tendency to drink on holidays, but not 
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lal Iiam Sam Das. the law in force. Any further step contemplated to improve matters in this respect will throw an 
unnecessary burden on factory owners. Workers in factories, as a fnpt, do every now and thon 
during thoir working hours go out and tkns breathe fresh air, which is quito suffleient for them to 
avoid the supposed likelihood of their health being injured by any impurity in the air. inside the 
factories. It will be impracticable to fin a suitable standard of moisture for the air in factories, 
while any attempt in this direction will cause inconvenience and trouble to factory owners. It 
seems perfectly superfluous to fix any standard of purity for the water to bo used for humidifying 
purposes, as impure water is never used in any factory for that purpose. The present standard of 
latrine accommodation is quite adequato, and no further legislative action is called for in con- 
sequence. The arrangements in vogue are quite satisfactory in this respect. It may prove 
advantageous to prescribe that all doors of working rooms be so hung as to open readily from tho 
inside ont wards in cases of firo. As far as I am aware, factories have generally thoir doors already 
so hung. The legislation in force prescribes adequato precautions for foncing machinery, and hence 
no further action is called for. In my opinion, for a time to come at least, there ought not to be 
uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India, because the provinces 
where industries or factories are still in their infancy will greatly suffer, and industrial enterprise 
will thereby be serionsly injured. In places like Bombay, Ahmedabad, &o. ; where capital began 
comparatively long ago to bo invested in industrial enterprise on Western lines,, considerable 
. numbers among the masses have become accustomed to the various classes of faotory work, and 
large numbers of them have by long experience acquired far greater skill than any workmen 
available for factory work in other Provinces can be expected to possess. If, theroforo, any 
attempt be made to administer the Faotory Act in the Provinces whore industrial enterprise is 
' still in the stage of infancy with the same strictness as may be shown in tho more advanced Pro- 
vinces, tho result will be extremo hardship to factory owners in respect of many matters, and not 
only will the progress of industrial enterprise be obstructed in consequence, but oven the workmen 
for whoso benefit it seems to be proposed to alter tho law will suffer considerable hardship. There 
are already a good many circumstances that handicap the rapid progress of industrial progress in 
most parts of India, and for a long time to come it is indispensable for tho authorities to show an 
extremely mild and encouraging attitude in tho administration of tho law. I may mention that 
the skilled workmon employed in mills in Bombay Presidency turn ont much more work in the 
same number of hours and on the same class of machinery, as compared with such workpeople in 
the Punjab. The namo of tho factory we represent is llai Bahadur Mela Bam Cotton Mills, of 
which we are sole proprietors. Wo employ on an average 280 men, 55 womon and 176 children. 
Wo have during tho last ten years worked our mill for over 124 hours a day for about 125 days in 
the year. Tho average daily number of working hours comoB to about 12 during tho last 10 years’ 
poriod. In case a certificate of physical fitness is presoribod aB necessary before tho employment 
of children on half time, it will be necessary to fix a period of two weeks within which tho children 
may he allowed to work pending tho examination for tho certificate. We think a qualified medical 
practitioner possessing tho medical diploma or L. M. S. degree of a university should be deolared 
competent to conduct an examination, and grant an ago certificate to half-day workers. We think 
it would ho impracticable to carry the law into effect if, as is suggested, it be enacted that no 
half-timer should ho permitted to work as an adult unless medically certified as physically fit for 
full-time work. It sooms to bo impossible to devise what may be regardod as tho indispensable 
‘ standard of *■ physical fitness ” to bo possessed by a half-timer, to entitle him to obtain the required 

certificate. At best it will depend on the more whim or conjecture of different modical men to 
pass or reject the half-timer applicants. It can never bo imagined thnt any factory owners will 
like to employ physically unfit workers in their factories ; and consequently the mattor should bo 
left to the discretion of tho factory owners. Tho only qualification that can practically ho mado 
indispensable is that of age. It will causo unnecessary tioublo to tho half-timers if a certificate of 
physical fitness is prescribed as necessary. It will not be practicable to deviso any safeguards to 
prevent those half-timers that may be rejected in our factory from obtaining a certificate of phy- 
sical fitness elsewhere. We are not in favour of the suggestion to cieato a class of “young 
persons ”. If eventually suoh a class be created, and their boars of employment be restricted, the 
inevitable consequence will be great scarcity of labonr, as oven now we cannot get a sufficient 
number of workmen. The natural result will bo a rise in the rates of wages, which will serionsly 
• affect the already narrow margin of profit. There will be much confusion regarding the arrange- 
ment for the employment of half-timers and young persons during a portion of tho working honr 3 . 
Wo cannot say how far the creation of tho class of young persons will affect the hours during 
which the machinery will run, as this will depend upon the respective numbers of tho different 

classes of workers, which will greatly vary in different cases. Supposing tho age-limit of 14 16 

years be prescribed for “ young persons ”, the number of snob workers now-a-days will be a certain 
percentage; but this can evidently form no reliablo basis for any conclusion, as the number may 
bear quite a different proportion after a year or so. It would be preferable to fix a maximum number 
of hours for the operatives to work in the factories, leaving it to the discretion of each individual 
employer to settle the time for the commencement and termination of the day’s work. Wo think 
the circumstances of our Province require exceptional treatment in many respects as shown in tho 
general remarks attaohed. We are afraid that it will be too costly to import from Eurnpo hin-h 
class inspectors for factory work. On tiie other hand it will be quite superfluous to import persons 
of medium qualifications^ act as such. In case the importation of inspectors from England bo 
prescribed, it will be advisable to require them to got some experience of tho work and circumstances 
of this country before they be deputed to work as inspectors. In consequence of the extremely 
different circumstances of this country as compared with England, it will prove very hard to 
factory enterprise if newly-imported persons (witliont acquiring any experience of this country) 
be appointed to work as factory inspectors. It will prove beneficial if persons appointed inspectors 
here be required to receive a portion of their training in Europe. It is imperatively necessary 
that if the law be made more stringont in future, there be room in it for the exorciso of elasticity 
„ lta operation by those intrusted with its administration. In our opinion the provision should bo 
that m no case Bhonld it bo applied in a hard-and-fast manner in places where industrial enterprise 
is m its infancy, or m a weak condition owing to any peculiar circumstances. 
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Witness stated that Iio Lad had ton yeaxs’ experioaeo of the cotton industry. Originally fhe Lainltam Suan Das. 
children only worked half time, but tko shift system. was not properly organised, and irregularities Qn( i ca j ence 
soon began. Their avorago day did not oxecod 12 hours, but a fried ]2-honr day would reduce 
production, and mean less wages fox’ tbo piece-workers Ho approved of a 13-honr day, including 
otio hour interval, for India ; but tho Punjab should have an exemption for overtime work. Their 
hands vreio not skilful, and so the Punjab mills had to work longer. He would liho a day from 
sunrise to sunset in tho hot days, and for 13 hours in tho cold days. Their hands had threatened to 
leave unless he worked long hours, because they wanted tho evtra wages Thoy gavo tho hands 
half an hour interval, and expected them back in ono hour ; they were lazy, and if he gave them one 
hour the}' would take 14 hours. Ginning factories ought to bo allowed to employ women at night, 
as the cotton came in during a very brief season, and if it was not ginned at once there was tho 
danger of it being spoiled, 

2,~o/c — The witness did not return the abstract of thcmal or "deuce suit to 1 im foi verification. 
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